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The  Chevalier  d^turiac. 

By  S.  Levett  Yeats, 
Author  of  'The  Honour  of  Savelli.' 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  SWIM  IN  THE  SEINE. 

SWEARING  he  would  be  back  again  in  a  week,  Jacques  set  out  for 
'  Ezy  within  an  hour  of  our  return  to  the  Rue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
and  his  going  had  removed  one  weight  from  my  mind.  I  knew 
full  well  that,  unless  something  beyond  his  control  happened,  my 
business  would  be  fidthfully  discharged,  though  I  felt  I  was  losing 
a  tower  of  strength  when  I  needed  support  most  as  I  watched 
him  riding  along  the  Malaquais,  mounted  on  the  sorrel  and 
leading  the  grey. 

He  went  out  of  sight  at  last,  and,  now  that  the  momentary 
bustle  caused  by  his  departure  had  ceased,  I  had  leisure  to  think 
of  what  I  had  heard  from  de  Belin ;  and  those  who  have  read  the 
preceding  pages,  and  have  formed  their  judgment  as  to  what  was 
my  character  at  that  time,  can  well  imagine  that  I  was  mentally 
on  the  rack. 

The  trouble  with  d'Ayen  was  bad  enough,  but  united  to  that 
was  Belin's  statement,  that  she — she  was  prepared,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  were,  to  give  her  hand  to  de  Gromeron ! 
Had  I  been  in  her  place  death  would  have  been  preferable  to  me 
rather  than  this  alternative ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  token  she 
had  sent  back  to  me — felt  that  I  was  being  trifled  with,  and  gave 
full  rein  to  my  jealous  and  bitter  temper. 
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2  THE  CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  I  was  alone  in  my  chamber,  and 
yet  I  could  swear  that  there  was  an  invisible  presence  at  my  ear 
that  whispered,  *  Fooled !  Tricked !  She.  is  but  as  other  women 
are,  and  you  have  played  the  quintain  for  her  practice.' 

By  Heaven !  If  it  was  so,  I  would  end  it  all  at  once,  and  not 
waste  another  moment  of  my  life  on  a  heartless  coquette !  It 
must  be  so.  It  was  so.  By  this  time  I  had  got  beyond  power  of 
reason,  and  jumped  to  my  conclusions  like  the  thrice-blind  fool  I 
was.  Snatching  forth  the  bow  from  its  resting-place  over  my 
heart,  I  tore  the  ribbons  asunder,  and  flung  them  on  the  floor 
before  me,  with  a  curse  at  the  vanity  of  womankind  that  could 
make  a  plaything  of  a  heart.  I  would  be  gone  that  moment.  I 
would  leave  this  country  of  intrigue  and  dishonour.  In  an  hour 
I  could  catch  Jacques  up,  and  in  ten  days  we  would  be  on  the 
seas,  and  in  that  New  World,  which  had  not  yet  time  to  grow 
wicked,  make  for  myself  a  fi^sh  life.  By  God !  I  would  do  it ! 
My  hand  was  on  the  bell-rope,  when  there  came  a  sharp  tap  at 
.  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  Ravaillac  announced  in  his  low 
voice : 

^  Maitre  Palin  to  wait  on  Monsieur  le  Chevalier.' 

I  pulled  myself  together  with  an  eiSbrt,  and  advanced  to  meet 
my  old  friend  as  he  came  in. 

^  At  last !    I  have  been  expecting  you  hourly  for  some  time.' 

'  I  could  not  come,  chevalier.    I  will  explain  in  a  moment.' 

'  First  sit  down.  Take  that  chair  there  near  the  window ;  it 
commands  a  good  view.' 

'  Monsieur  does  not  need  this  ? ' 

It  was  Savaillac's  voice  that  broke  in  upon  us,  and  he  himself 
stood  before  me,  holding  out  on  a  salver  the  ribbons  of  the  torn 
bow.  Civil  as  the  question  was,  there  was  something  in  his  tone 
that  made  me  look  at  him  sharply.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  looked 
up,  that  a  faint  smile  vanished  between  his  bloodless  lips  like  a 
spider  slipping  back  into  a  crevice. 

I  could,  however,  see  no  trace  of  impertinence  in  the  long 
sallow  face,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  my  new  follower  was  one  of 
submissive  respect.  I  fancied,  therefore,  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  put  it  down  to  the  state  of  mental  agitation  I  was  in 
at  the  time. 

*  No,'  I  answered  him;  *  you  can  fling  it  away.  And  in  future 
you  need  not  ask  me  about  such  trifles.' 

*  Very  well,  monsieur,  I  will  remember,'  and  with  a  bow  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  the  salver  in  his  hand. 
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*  fiavaillac,'  I  called  out  after  him. 

*  Monsieur.' 

^  On  second  thoughts  do  not  throw  that  away.  I  did  not — I 
mean,  please  leave  it  there  on  the  table.' 

*  Monsieur/  and,  laying  down  the  salver,  he  stepped  out  of  the 
room. 

'  I  see  you  have  changed  your  livery  with  your  old  servant, 
chevalier,'  said  Palin,  sipping  at  his  wine,  as  the  man  went  out, 
closing  the  door  carefully  and  softly  behind  him. 

'  Not  so.  Jacques  has  merely  gone  away  temporarily  on  some 
business  of  importance.  In  fact  he  left  to-day,  shortly  before  you 
came,  and  this  man,  or  rather  youth,  has  been  lent  to  me  by'  a 
friend.' 

^  And  his  name  is  Bavaillac  ? ' 

*Ye8.' 

^  An  uncommon  name  for  a  man  of  his  class.' 

^  Perhaps — ^but  these  men  assume  all  kinds  of  names.  He  is, 
however,  better  educated  than  the  usual  run  of  people  in  his 
position,  and  bears  an  excellent  character,  although  he  has  been 
a  Flagellant,  from  which  complaint  he  has  recovered.' 

^  Most  of  them  do.  And  now,  my  good  friend,  let  us  dismiss 
Bavaillac,  and  tell  me  how  you  progress.' 

For  a  moment  it  was  in  me  to  tell  him  all,  to  say  that  I  had 
abandoned  a  worthless  cause,  and  that  I  could  do  no  more,  [as  I 
was  leaving  France  at  once.  Mechanically  I  stretched  out  my 
hand  towards  the  tags  of  ribbon  on  the  table,  and  my  fingers 
closed  over  them.  What  was  I  to  say?  I  could  not  answer 
Palin.  Through  the  now  darkening  room  I  could  see  his  earnest 
features  turned  towards  me  for  reply,  and  behind  it  there  moved 
in  the  shadow  the  dim  outline  of  a  fair  face  set  in  a  mass  of 
chestnut  hair,  and  the  violet  light  from  its  eyes  seemed  to  bum 
through  my  veins.  My  tongue  was  fitUled,  and  I  could  say 
nothing.     At  length  he  spoke  again. 

*  Do  I  gather  from  your  silence  that  you  have  failed  ? ' 

*  No —not  so — but  little  or  nothing  could  be  done,  as  the  King 
has  only  just  come ;  and  then '     I  stopped. 

*  And  then— what?' 

*  It  seems  that  Madame  has  changed  her  mind.' 

*  I  do  not  follow  you.  Do  you  know  "what  you  are  saying  ? ' 
His  tone  was  coldly  stem. 

My  temper  began  to  rise  at  this.  I  pat  down  the  ribbons  and 
eaid :  *  Yes,  I  think  I  do— or  else  why  has  Madame  come  to  Paris, 
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and  what  is  this  story  I  hear  aboat  a  Monsieur  de  Gomeron  ?  \i 
that  is  true  it  ends  the  matter.' 

I  got  up  as  I  spoke,  and  began  to  pace  the  room  in  my  excite- 
ment. 

^  Had  I  been  twenty  years  younger,  Monsieur  d'Auriac,  I  would 
have  paraded  you  for  what  you  have  said ;  but  my  cloth  and  my 
age  forbid  it.  My  age,  not  because  it  has  weakened  my  arm,  but 
because  it  has  taught  me  to  think.  My  young  friend,  you  are  a 
fool.' 

*  I  know  I  have  been,'  I  said  bitterly,  *  but  I  shall  be  so  no 
longer.' 

*  And,  in  saying  so,  confirm  yourself  in  your  folly.  Are  you  so 
beside  yourself  that  you  condemn  unheard !  Sit  down,  man,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  It  will  not  keep  you  loug.  You  can 
leave  Paris  five  minutes  after,  if  you  like.' 

I  came  back  to  my  seat,  and  Palin  continued  : 
'  You  appear  to  be  offended  at  Madame  de  la  Bidache's  comitig 
to  Paris?' 

*  I  am  not  offended — I  have  no  right  to  be.' 

*  Well,  it  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  her  coming  to  Paris 
was  forced.     That  practically  we  are  prisoners.' 

^  You  mean  to  say  that  he — the  King — has  gone  as  far  as 
that!' 

'  I  mean  what  I  say — Madame  cannot  leave  her  hotel,  except 
to  go  to  the  Louvre,  without  his  permission.' 

^  But  this  is  infamous ! ' 

^  In  an  almost  similar  case  this  was  what  the  daughter  of  De 
Coeuvres  said,  and  yet  she  died  Duchesse  de  Beaufort.  But  are 
you  satisfied  now  ? ' 

'  I  am,'  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  then,  with  an  effort,  *  but  there 
is  still  the  other  matter.' 

*You  are  exacting — ^are  you  sure  you  have  a  right  to  ask 
that?' 

Luckily,  it  was  too  dark  for  Palin  to  see  my  eyes  turn  to  the 
tangle  of  crushed  ribbons  on  the  table.  How  much  did  the 
Huguenot  know  ?  I  could  not  tell,  and  after  all  I  had  no  right 
to  ask  the  question  I  had,  and  said  so. 

'  I  have  no  right,  but,  if  it  is  true,  it  means  that  the  affair  is  at 
an  end.' 

afitistrue?' 

*  Then  it  is  not  ? '    My  heart  began  to  beat  faster. 
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'  I  did  not  say  so.  Bemember  that  the  alternative  is  Monsieur 
le  Baron  d'Ayen.' 

*  There  is  another.' 
'And  that  is?' 

*  Death.' 

*  We  are  Huguenots/  he  answered  coldly, '  and  believe  in  the 
word  of  God.    We  do  not  kill  our  souls.' 

*  Great  Heavens  !  man !  Tell  me  if  it  is  true  or  not  ?  Do  not 
draw  this  out.  In  so  many  words,  is  Madame  de  la  Bidache 
pledged  to  de  Gomeron  ? ' 

*Most  certainly  not,  but  Biron  and  her  nearest  relative, 
Tremouille,  have  urged  it  on  her  as  a  means  of  escape.  She  has, 
however,  given  no  answer.' 

*  Then  de  Belin  was  wrong  ? ' 

^  If  you  mean  that  the  Gomte  de  Belin  said  so,  then  he  had 
no  authority  for  the  statement.' 

I  took  back  the  ribbons  from  the  table  and  thrust  them  into 
their  old  resting-place,  my  face  hot  with  shame  at  my  unworthy 
suspicions. 

*  Palin,'  I  said,  *  you  were  right.     I  am  a  fool.' 

*  You  are,'  he  answered,  *  exactly  what  your  father  was  before 
you  at  your  age.' 

*  My  father — ^you  knew  him  ?' 

*  Yes — Raoul  de  Breuil,  Sleur  d'Auriac,  and  Governor  of  Pro- 
vence. We  were  friends  in  the  old  days,  and  I  owed  him  my  life 
once,  as  did  also  Henry  the  Great,  our  King  and  master — in  the 
days  of  his  youth.' 

*  And  you  never  told  me  this  ? ' 

*  I  have  told  you  now.  I  owe  the  house  of  Auriac  my  life 
twice  over,  and  I  recognise  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  the  hand  of 
Ood.  Young  man,  I  have  watched  you,  and  you  are  worthy — be 
of  good  courage.'  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  I  grasped  it  in 
silence. 

*  See  here,'  he  continued  ;  *  I  have  come  to  you  like  a  thief  in 
the  twilight,  because  I  have  that  to  say  which  is  for  you  alone. 
It  is  useless  to  api)eal  to  the  King.  Our  only  chance  is  flight,  and 
we  have  no  one  to  rely  on  but  you.  Will  you  help  us — ^help 
Madame  ? ' 

*  Why  need  to  ask  ?  Have  I  not  already  said  so  ?  Am  I  not 
ready  to  die,  if  need  be,  to  save  her  ? ' 

*  You  are  now,'  he  said,  *  but  I  wiU  not  press  that  point.  Then 
we,  or  rather  I,  can  count  on  you  ? ' 
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^  To  the  end  of  my  sword ;  but  does  not  Madame  know  of  this  ? ' 

*  Not  yet.  Should  it  fiJl  through  there  would  be  only  another 
bitter  disappointment  for  her.  It  is,  moreover,  an  idea  that  has 
but  shaped  itseK  with  me  to-day.' 

'  Where  do  you  propose  going  ? ' 

'  To  Switzerland.  There  we  would  be  safe,  and  there  they  are 
of  our  faith.' 

^  Bemember,  Maitre  Palin,  that  I  am  not/ 

^  Look  into  your  own  heart  and  tell  me  that  again  at  another 
time.     Can  you  count  on  a  sword  or  two  ?  ' 

'  If  Jacques  were  only  here ! '  I  exclaimed.  And  then,  remem- 
bering my  new  man's  reputation,  '  They  say  Bavaillac  is  good, 
and  I  have  a  friend ' — I  bethought  me  of  Belin — *  upon  whom  I 
think  I  could  rely.' 

'Better  one  blade  of  steel  than  two  of  soft  iron,  chevalier. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  with  what  we  have.' 

*  When  do  you  propose  starting  ? ' 

*  On  the  night  of  the  fete  at  the  Louvre.' 

*  And  we  meet  ? ' 

<  Under  the  three  limes  in  the  Tuileries  at  compline.' 

'  I  have  but  one  horse  at  present — we  must  have  more.' 

^  That  is  not  hard — I  will  settle  that  with  Pantin.  He  knows 
the  spot  exactly,  and  will  have  horses  in  readiness  and  guide  you 
there,  if  need  be.' 

^I  know  it  too,  and  will  not  £sdl  you.  Crod  grant  us  sue* 
cess.' 

*Amen!' 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  moment,  and  then  Palin  arose.  ^  It 
grows  darker  and  darker,'  he  said ;  *  I  must  go  now — adieu ! ' — and 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

'  Not  yet  good-bye,'  I  said.  *  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  end 
of  the  Malaquais  at  any  rate.  Ho !  Bavaillac !  My  hat  and 
cloak!' 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  stumble  on  the  stairs  outside  the  closed  door,  and  then  all 
was  still. 

^  Liable  !  That  sounds  odd,'  I  exclaimed ;  ^  and  'tis  so  dark 
here  I  can  hardly  lay  hands  on  anything.  Oh !  Here  they  are — 
now  ccme  along.' 

As  I  opened  the  door  to  lead  the  way  out  I  saw  a  flash  of  light 
on  the  staircase,  and  Madame  Pantin  appeared,  bearing  a  lighted 
candle  in  her  hand. 
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'  I  was  coming  to  light  your  room,  monsieur/  she  said. 

*  It  is  good  of  you ;  but  what  is  my  new  knave  doing  ?  ' 

'  If  Monsieur  will  step  towards  the  loft,  near  Gouronne's  stall, 
he  will  see  that  Bavaillac  is  absorbed  in  his  devotions — ^perhaps 
Midtre  Falin  would  care  to  see  also  ? ' 

'  Not  1/ said  Palin. 

^  But,  at  any  rate,  his  devotions  should  not  interfere  with  his 
duties,'  I  burst  out ;  ^  it  will  take  but  a  minute  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  Falin — Madame  will  see 
you  as  far  as  the  door,  and  I  will  join  you  there.' 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  I  ran  down  towards  the  stables, 
and  on  coming  there  heard  the  voice  of  someone  groaning  and 
sobbing.  Peering  up  into  the  darkness  of  the  loft  above  me,  I 
could  see  nothing,  but  heard  Bavaillac  distinctly,  as  he  writhed  in 
a  mental  agony  and  called  on  Crod  to  save  him  from  the  fires  of 
hell.  The  first  thought  that  struck  me  was  that  the  youth  was 
ill,  and,  clambering  up  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  loft,  I  found 
him  there  in  the  dim  light,  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  beating 
at  his  heart,  and  calling  on  himself  as  the  most  miserable  of 
sinners. 

^  Bavaillac ! ' — and  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder — '  what  ails 
you,  man  ?  Are  you  ill  ? '  He  turned  his  face  up  towards  me ;  it 
was  paler  than  ever,  and  he  screamed  out,  '  My  hour  is  come — 
leave  me — leave  me !  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  intercede  for  me,  for 
I  know  not  how  to  pray,'  and  with  a  half-smothered  howl  he  fell 
forwards  on  his  fistce  before  the  crucifix,  and,  clasping  it  with  both 
hands,  began  to  sob  out  his  entreaties  to  God  anew.  I  saw  that 
it  was  useless  wasting  further  time  on  him,  and  that  he  had  been 
taken  with  one  of  those  freuzy  fits  that  had  before  driven  him  to 
the  Flagellants.  I  left  him,  therefore,  to  come  to  himself,  and 
muttering  that  Belin  might  have  told  me  of  this  foible,  came 
backwards  down  the  ladder  to  find  that  Falin  and  Madame  Pantin 
had  followed  me,  and  were  but  a  few  yards  away. 

*Did  you  hear?'  I  asked,  as  I  joined  them;  'is  it  not 
strange  ? ' 

^  He  is  wrestling  with  the  enemy,'  said  Palin.    '  Let  him  be.' 

'  He  is  a  traitor,'  burst  out  Annette.  '  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  I 
would  send  him  packing  to-night.' 

'  I  can  hardly  do  that,'  I  said,  ^  and,  besides,  agony  such  as 
that  young  man  is  passing  through  does  not  mark  a  traitor.' 

^  As  Monsieur  pleases/  she  answered,  and  then  rapidly  in  my 
ear,  *  Were  it  not  for  someone  else's  sake  I  would  let  you  go  your 
own  way.    Beware  of  him,  I  say.' 
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'  Corbleu !  dame  Annette !  why  not  speak  plainly  ?  We  are 
all  friends  here.' 

But  she  only  laughed  mirthlessly,  and  led  the  way  towards  the 
door. 

I  accompanied  Palin  to  the  end  of  the  Malaquais,  speaking  of 
many  things  on  the  way,  and  finally  left  him,  as  he  insisted  on 
my  coming  no  further.  So  much  had  happened  during  the  day, 
however,  that  I  determined  to  cool  my  brain  with  a  walk,  and  mj 
intention  was  to  cross  the  river  and  return  to  my  lodging  by  the 
Pont  aux  Meunniers. 

I  hailed  a  boat,  therefore,  and  was  soon  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Seine,  and,  flinging  my  doak  over  my  arm,  set  off  at  a  round 
pace,  Annette's  warning  about  Bavaillac  buzzing  in  my  head  with 
the  insistence  of  a  fly.  As  I  passed  the  Louvre  I  saw  that  the 
windows  were  bright  with  lights,  and  heard  the  strains  of  music 
from  within.  They  were  as  merry  within  as  I  was  sad  without, 
and  I  did  not  linger  there  long.  Keeping  to  the  right  of  St. 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  I  passed  by  the  Magasins  de  I>ouvre,  and 
then,  slackening  my  pace,  strolled  idly  down  the  Bue  de  St. 
Antoine.  Down  this  great  street  it  seemed  as  if  the  coming  of 
the  King  had  awakened  the  good  citizens  to  life  again,  for  there 
were  lights  at  nearly  all  the  windows,  though  the  street  itself  was 
in  darkness,  except  at  the  spots  where  a  lantern  or  two  swung  on 
ropes  stretched  across  the  road,  and  lit  up  a  few  yards  dimly  around 
them.  A  few  steps  further  brought  me  almost  opposite  a  large 
house,  over  the  entrance  to  which  was  a  transparent  signboard 
with  a  row  of  lamps  behind  it,  and  I  saw  I  had  stumbled  across 
More's,  the  eating  and  gaming  house  kept  by  the  most  celebrated 
traiteur  in  Paris.  I  had  a  mind  to  step  in,  more  out  of  curiosity 
than  anything  else,  when,  just  as  I  halted  in  hesitation  before  the 
door,  two  or  three  masked  cavaliers  came  out  singing  and  laugh- 
ing, and  in  the  foremost  of  them  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  old  reprobate,  d'Ayen.  Much  as  I  would  have  avoided  a 
quarrel,  it  could  not  be  helped,  for  I  had  the  door,  and  it  was 
certainly  my  right  to  enter.  They,  however,  ranged  themselves 
arm-in-arm  before  me,  and,  being  in  wine,  began  to  laugh  and 
jeer  at  my  sombre  attire. 

'  Does  Monsieur  le  Huguenot  think  there  is  a  prSche  here  ? ' 
said  d'Ayen,  bowing  to  me  in  mockery  as  he  lifted  his  plumed  hat. 

I  determined  to  show  in  my  answer  that  I  knew  them. 
*  Let  me  pass,  Monsieur  d'Ayen,'  I  said  coldly.     '  We  have  too 
much  between  us  to  quarrel  here.' 
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He  knew  me  well  enough,  but  pretended  surprise. 

*  Corhceuf  !  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  and  so  it  is  you !  Gentle- 
men, allow  me  to  present  to  you  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  d'Auriac, 
with  whom  I  have  an  argument  that  we  never  could  bring  to  a 
conclusion.    We  disagreed  on  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening.' 

It  was  a  hard  pill  to  swallow,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
retreat.  The  Edict  was  fresh ;  a  conflict  there  would  have  meant 
complete  disaster ;  and  there  would  be  no  chance  for  escape,  as  the 
passage  was  getting  crowded. 

*  I  remember  perfectly/  I  said,  carrying  on  d'Ayen's  feint,  *  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  now,  I  must  go  back  to 
take  some  notes  to  refresh  my  memory.' 

The  man  was  blown  with  wine.  He  thought  I  feared  him, 
and  my  words,  which  roused  his  companions  to  scornful  laughter, 
made  him  do  a  foolish  thing. 

^  At  least  take  a  reminder  with  you,'  and  he  flung  his  soft, 
musk-scented  glove  in  my  face. 

'A  ring!  a  ring!'  roared  twenty  voices,  and,  before  I  knew 
where  I  was,  I  was  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  in  the  passage,  the 
slight  figure  of  d'Ayen  before  me,  and  the  point  of  his  rapier 
glinting  like  a  diamond — now  in  quarte,  now  in  tierce. 

He  was  of  the  old  school  of  Dominic,  and  came  at  me  with  a 
'  (^a  /  ga  ! '  and  a  flourish,  springing  back  like  a  cat  to  avoid  the 
return.  Had  I  been  taught  the  use  of  the  small  sword  by  any 
less  master  than  Touchet  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me,  but, 
as  it  was,  the  third  pass  showed  me  the  game  was  mine.  The 
din  around  us  was  beyond  description,  for  whilst  More  and  his 
men  were  struggling  to  get  close  enough  to  separate  us,  the  on- 
lookers kept  thrusting  the  hotel  people  back,  and  oaths,  shrieks, 
wagers,  screams  for  the  watch,  and  half-a-hundred  different 
exclamations  and  challenges  were  shouted  out  at  once.  I  had  no 
time  to  look  around  me,  for,  old  as  he  was,  my  opponent  displayed 
uncommon  activity,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  his  courage. 
Coxcomb  and  fool,  dishonoured  though  he  was,  under  his  flowered 
vest  was  no  craven  heart,  and  I  spared  him  once  for  his  age  and 
twice  for  his  spirit.  But  now  came  the  warning  cry  of '  Watch  I 
the  watch  ! '  behind  me.  D'Ayen  thrust  low  in  tierce ;  the  parry 
was  simple,  and  I  pinked  him  through  the  shoulder-joint — I  could 
have  hit  him  where  I  liked  at  that  moment.  He  dropped  his 
sword  with  a  curse,  and  I  found  myseK  the  next  moment  in  a 
general  meUe^  for  the  watch  were  using  no  mild  measures  to  force 
an  entrance,  and  there  was  a  fine  to-do  in  consequence. 
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Someone — I  know  not  who — ^at  this  juncture  cut  the  silken 
cord  by  which  a  huge  ornamental  lantern  was  hung  above  our 
heads.  It  fell  with  a  crash,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  in  semi- 
darkness.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  dash  forwards,  flatten  myself 
against  the  wall,  and,  by  dint  of  a  little  management  and  more 
good  luck,  succeeded  in  getting  within  a  yard  or  so  of  the  door. 
Here,  taking  my  occasion,  I  made  a  sudden  spring  forwards,  up- 
setting a  man  in  front  of  me,  and  dashed  off  down  the  street. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  so  quick  but  that  I  was  seen  and 
instantly  pursued  by  a  portion  of  the  watch  on  guard  outside. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run.  Fast  as  I  went,  however, 
there  were  good  men  behind  me,  and  I  could  not  shake  them  off, 
though  the  streets  were  in  gloom.  The  worst  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  watch  was  being  constantly  reinforced  by 
amateur  guardians  of  the  peace.  Everyone  who  happened  to  be 
passing,  or  heard  the  noise,  seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  join  in 
the  chase,  and  it  was  with  a  fine  following  that  I  headed  towards 
the  river.  Heaven  knows  how  I  cursed  my  folly  at  having  put 
my  nose  into  More's,  and  I  redoubled  my  pace  as  I  heard,  from 
the  shouts  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  me,  that  I  was  practically 
henmied  in,  and  that  my  only  chance  was  to  take  to  the  river. 
They  were  close  up  to  me  when  I  reached  the  bank  a  few  yards 
below  the  Pont  aux  Meunniers,  and  without  further  hesitation  I 
plunged  in,  and  the  bubbling  and  seething  of  the  water  brought 
the  yell  of  disappointment  from  the  bank  fiaiintly  to  my  ears.  The 
set  of  the  stream  was  towards  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  five  seconds 
I  was  in  pitch  darkness,  though,  looking  back  over  my  shoulder 
as  I  struck  oiit,  I  could  see,  by  the  lanterns  that  some  carried, 
the  watch  and  the  volunteer  brigade  dancing  with  anger  at  my 
escape ;  but  none  of  them  dared  to  follow. 

I  had  to  swim  with  a  will,  for  the  current  was  swift ;  but  at 
length  I  reached  my  own  side  of  the  river — drenched,  it  is  true, 
but  safe  for  the  present.  When  I  reached  my  lodging  Fantin 
opened  the  door  to  me. 

'  Gid  I '  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  me  wet  and  dripping.  ^  What 
has  happened  ? ' 

^  I  have  had  a  swim  in  the  Seine,  Pantin ;  say  nothing  about 
it.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MONSIEUR   BAVAILLAC  DOES  NOT  SUIT. 

In  the  excitement  attendaBt  on  my  scuffle  with  d'Ayen  and  the 
subsequent  events,  ending  in  my  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the 
watch,  I  had  for  the  moment  clean  forgot  Bavaillac's  fit  of  frenzy. 
I  slept  profoundly,  and  towards  morning  was  half  awakened  by  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  there  was  someone  in  the  room.  This  passed 
away ;  but  a  short  time  after  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and  looking 
around  saw  Ravaillac  bending  over  some  of  my  things  which  were 
lying  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  As  I  looked  at  him  the  full  recol- 
lection of  his  strange  behaviour  came  back  to  me,  and,  a  slight 
movement  on  my  part  attracting  his  attention,  he  bade  me  a  civil 
good-morning.  He  made  no  mention,  however,  of  his  illness,  nor 
did  he  excuse  himself  in  any  way,  but  set  about  his  duties  in  a 
quiet,  cat-like  manner. 

Whilst  he  moved  softly  about,  I  began  to  piece  together  the 
noise  of  the  stumble  I  had  heard  outside  my  door  when  about  to 
Bet  out  with  Palin,  with  Madame  Pantin's  warning  and  the  scene 
in  the  loft.  It  struck  me  that  his  seizure  might  after  all  be  a 
blind,  and  I  determined  to  question  the  man,  and,  by  watching 
the  play  of  his  features  and  noting  his  manner  of  reply,  try  and 
discover  if  there  was  anything  to  show  that  my  idea  was  correct. 

Pretending,  therefore,  to  be  unaware  of  what  had  passed,  I 
asked: 

*How  was  it  you  were  not  in  to  receive  me  last  night, 
BavaiUac?' 

There  was  a  quick  up-and-down  movement  of  the  long  grey 
eyes,  and  he  answered : 

'I  was  ill,  monsieur;  I  trust  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  is  not 
hurt?' 

*  Hurt !    Why  should  I  be  ?' 

'  Monsieur  will  pardon  me,  but  I  thought  it  possible/ 

*  How  so  ? ' 

'  Monsieur's  clothes  were  dripping  wet  when  I  first  came  in, 
and  his  rapier  stained  full  six  inches  from  the  point  when  I  drew 
it  out  of  its  sheath  to  clean  it  this  morning.  It  looked  like  an 
arm-thrust,  and  I  thought ' 

'  Never  mind  what  you  thought.     I  had  a  slight  affair  last 
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night,  but  was  not  hurt.'  It  was  clear  to  me  that  he  was  trying 
to  carry  the  war  into  my  country,  as  it  were,  by  counter-questions 
to  mine.    I  therefore  cut  him  short,  and  added  : 

*  Your  illness  came  and  went  very  suddenly.  Are  you  often 
taken  that  way  ? ' 

*  Then  Monsieur  knows ' 

*  A  great  many  things,  perhaps  ;  but  kindly  answer  my 
question.' 

It  may  have  been  £ftncy  or  not ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that,  as 
once  before,  I  saw  the  wraith  of  a  smile  flit  stealthily  along  his 
thin  lips.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  me,  holding  my  rapier, 
and  his  eyes  were  bent  down  on  the  polished  steel  hilt  as  I 
spoke. 

At  j&rst  he  made  no  answer,  and  I  repeated  my  question.  This 
time  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  the  whole  expression  of 
the  man  changed — his  cheeks  paled,  his  eyes  dilated,  his  voice 
took  a  shrill  pitch. 

'  I  cannot  tell,  monsieur.  It  comes  and  goes  like  the  wind. 
There  is  a  Fear  that  falls  on  me — ^a  Fear  and  something,  I  know 
not  what,  beside ;  but  all  before  my  eyes  is  red — red  as  if  it  rained 
blood — and  then  a  myriad  of  devils  are  whispering  in  my  ears, 
and  there  is  no  safety  for  me  but  the  cross  and  prayer.  It  has 
passed  now — God  be  thanked!  Will  Monsieur  not  take  his 
sword?' 

His  voice  dropped  again  to  its  low,  soft*  note  as  he  ended,  and 
handed  me  my  rapier.  I  buckled  it  on,  thinking  to  myself,  '  My 
friend,  you  are  either  a  lunatic  at  large  or  a  finished  actor.  In 
either  case  you  won't  do  for  me.'  I  said  no  more,  however,  but 
when  he  gave  me  my  hat  he  asked : 

^  Will  Monsieur  require  me  in  attendance  ? ' 

'  Yes.  I  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Belin,  and  I  trust  this  will  be  the 
last  of  your  attacks  whilst  you  are  with  me.  The  Comte  told  me 
you  had  been  a  Flagellant,  but  had  recovered.' 

*  I  have  been  well  for  a  long  time,  monsieur,'  he  answered, 
taking  my  humour — *  I  will  try  and  get  ill  no  more.' 

^  I  am  glad  of  that.  Saddle  Gouronne.  I  go  out  at  once-^ 
you  can  follow  on  foot.' 

*  Monsieur.' 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  I  heard  him  running  down 
the  stairs.  It  would  take  a  few  minutes  to  get  Gouronne  ready, 
but  I  followed  him  down  at  once,  as  I  had  an  inquiry  to  miake 
from  Madame  Fantin.    I  heard  someone  moving  below  in  the 
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kitclieA,  and,  thinking  it  was  dame  Annette,  called  down  the 
winding  stair : 

'^Madame — Madame  Pantin ! ' 

'  Madame  is  out ;  but  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  Monsieur  ? ' 
And  the  notary  appeared  below,  a  dim  outline,  clad  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  with  a  woollen  cap  on  his  head. 

I  went  down  to  him  and  asked : 

*'  Pantin,  do  you  know  if  Bavaillac  was  out  last  night  ? ' 

'  I  would  have  told  Monsieur  there  and  then  when  he  came  in 
from  his  swim  in  the  Seine.  No,  for  I  watched,  and  saw  him 
Bleeping  in  the  loft.' 

*  Are  you  sure  ? ' 

'  As  I  am  of  being  here.' 

'  Thanks !    Madame  is  out  early  ? ' 

*  She  has  gone  to  the  Eue  Varenne ;  but,  monsieur,  be  careful 
of  that  Havaillac.' 

I  nodded  my  head,  and  then,  raising  my  voice  : '  I  dine  at  the 
Two  Ecus  as  usual — good  day ! ' 

*  Crood  day,  monsieur ! ' 

Couronne  was  at  the  door,  Savaillac  at  heir  head,  and,  mount* 
lug,  I  went  at  a  walking  pace  towards  the  Pont  an  Change,  my 
servant  a  yard  or  so  behind.  It  was  my  intention  to  see  de  Behn, 
to  ask  him  to  find  out  if  I  was  in  any  danger  owing  io  last  m'ght's 
folly  or  misadventure — call  it  what  you  will— and  to  beg  his  advice 
on  the  course  I  was  to  pursue. 

I  had  been  recognised  by  d^Ayen.  My  name  was  known  to 
those  with  him,  and  any  trouble  with  the  Hotel  de  Ville  meant 
hopeless  disaster.  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  conceal  my- 
self somewhere  until  the  day  of  flight,  but,  before  taking  any 
action,  thought  it  advisable  to  consult  my  friend,  and  to  return 
Bavaillac  to  his  service. 

On  my  way  to  the  Rue  de  Bourdonnais,  however,  I  began  to 
turn  the  matter  of  Havaillac  over  again  in  my  mind,  and  found 
myself  between  the  hedge  and  the  ditch.  If  I  got  rid  of  him, 
the  man,  if  he  was  a  spy,  could  watch  me  in  secret ;  if  I  kept  him 
with  me,  the  same  thing  happened.  After  all,  whilst  with  me  he 
had  greater  opportunities,  and  the  less  of  the  two  evils  was  to  be 
rid  of  him — ^yes,  it  would  be  better  so. 

Imagine  my  disappointment  when  reaching  his  hotel  to  find 
that  BeUn  was  out !  Yallon  begged  me  to  wait,  explaining  that 
his  master  had  been  absent  for  so  long  a  time  that  his  return 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  minutes.    He  had  supped  out  the  night 
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before  with  de  Vitry,  the  captain  of  the  Scots  Guards,  and  M.  le 
Grand,  had  come  back  late,  and  gone  forth  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  now  full  time  he  was  back. 

I  determined  therefore  to  wait,  though  every  moment  was  of 
importance  to  me,  and,  after  a  half-hour  of  patience  in  an  easy 
chair,  rose  and  walked  towards  the  window,  to  while  away  the  time 
by  watching  what  was  going  on  below.  One  of  the  heavy  brocade 
curtains  was  half  drawn,  and  without  thinking  of  it  I  came  up 
towards  that  side,  and  looked  out  from  behind  its  cover.  It 
struck  me  as  strange  that  my  horse  was  without  the  gate,  instead 
of  being  within  the  courtyard,  and  Kavaillac,  with  the  reins  thrown 
over  his  shoulder,  was  engaged  in  converse  with  a  cavalier  whose 
back  was  turned  to  me,  and  whose  head  was  entirely  concealed  by 
his  broad-brimmed  hat  and  long  plumes. 

But  the  tall,  straight  figure,  with  its  stretch  of  shoulder,  could 
not  be  mistaken.  It  was  de  Gomeron  to  a  certainty,  and  my 
doubts  on  the  point  were  soon  at  rest.  Keeping  as  far  as  possible 
within  the  shadow  of  the  curtain,  I  watched  them  for  fuU  five 
minutes  whilst  they  conversed  together  earnestly,  and  then  some* 
thing  changed  hands  between  them.  Finally,  the  cavalier  left 
Kavaillac  with  a  nod  to  his  salute,  and  crossed  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  where  a  mounted  lackey  was  holding  his  horse. 
As  he  gained  the  saddle  he  turned  his  face  towards  me  for  an 
instant.  There  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  left.  It  was  de  Gt>meron, 
and  it  was  clear  that  there  was  more  between  the  free-lance  and 
Bavaillac  than  there  should  be ;  and  also  I  was  convinced,  I  know 
not  how,  that  what  had  passed  between  them  touched  me,  and 
was  not  for  my  good.  What  object  the  man  had  to  play  traitor 
I  cannot  say ;  but  I  do  know  that  there  are  some  natures  to  whom 
double  dealing  is  as  their  skin,  and  whom  nothing  can  turn  from 
falsehood  and  chicane. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  knew  at  any  rate  the  grass  where  one 
viper  lay,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  blunt  his  fangs  without  any 
further  delay.  I  gave  de  Belin  another  half-hour,  and  then,  call- 
ing Vallon,  left  a  message  with  him,  begging  my  friend  to  see  me 
at  my  lodging  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment.  As  soon  as  I 
was  in  the  saddle  I  bent  forwards,  and,  looking  Bavaillac  full  in 
the  face,  said  :  *  My  friend,  you  have  too  many  acquaintances  for 
my  service;  I  return  you  from  this  moment  to  Monsieur  le 
Compte.' 

*  I  do  not  understand,  monsieur/  he  began  to  stammer;  but  I 
cut  him  short. 
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*  I  spoke  clearly  enough.  I  do  not  require  your  services 
farther.  You  are  discharged.  Take  this,'  and  flinging  him  a 
couple  of  gold  pieces,  which  the  scoundrel  swooped  at  like  a  hawk, 
I  turned  the  mare's  head  and  trotted  off. 

I  made  a  short  cut  down  a  side  street,  and  in  so  doing  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  last  look  at  my  man.  He  was  standing 
talking  to  Yallon,  and  moving  his  hands  in  my  direction. 

'  Reeling  out  lies  by  the  dozen,'  I  muttered  to  myself.  *  If  I 
mistake  not,  there  will  be  another  place  lost  to  you  by  sundown.' 

I  let  myself  in  by  the  stable  entrance,  and,  after  attending  to 
Couronne,  entered  the  house.  There  was  apparently  not  a  soul 
within.  I  sought  the  lower  apartments,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
either  the  notify  or  his  wife,  to  explain  to  them  my  action  in 
regard  to  Eavaillac  ;  but  neither  of  them  was  visible.  There  was 
no  answer  to  my  call.     There  could  not  be  a  soul  in  the  house. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  go  up  to  my  room  and  await  de 
Belin's  coming,  and  on  my  opening  the  door  of  my  sitting-room 
saw,  to  my  surprise,  a  man  apparently  dozing  in  my  armchair. 
The  noise  of  my  entrance  awoke  him.  He  jumped  up,  and  I 
recognised  my  friend. 

*  Belin !  what  good  wind  has  blown  you  here  ?  But  how  did 
you  come  in  ?    There  is  no  one  in  the  house  ? ' 

*  There  was  when  I  came  in,  my  friend.  Do  you  know ' — 
and  he  looked  me  in  the  face — ^  you  have  made  a  mess  of  things.' 

*  You  know  already  I  Belin,  I  have  just  been  to  see  you  about 
it.   .The  whole  affair  was  forced  on  me.' 

*  Partly.  It  was  lucky  I  was  there,  and  sober  enough  to 
think  of  cutting  the  cord  of  the  lamp.  You  vanished,  as  I 
thought  you  would,  and  I  have  been  attending  to  your  affairs 
since  then ;  any  other  man  would  have  been  laid  by  the  heels 
ere  this,  but  the  stars  fought  for  you.' 

'  Any  other  man  who  had  not  a  friend  like  you,  Lisois.  But  do 
you  really  mean  that  I  am  safe  from  arrest  ? ' 

*  I  think  so,  from  any  count  under  the  Edict  of  Blois ;  but  I 
had  a  devil  of  a  dance.  First  of  all,  the  catchpoles  insisted  upon 
turning  their  attentions  towards  me,  and  I  only  got  off  on  the 
testimony  of  M.  le  Baron,  who  after  all  is  but  scratched,  though 
spoiling  for  revenge.  Then  I  rushed  off  to  de  Villeroi ;  but  he, 
fall  of  his  new  office  as  governor  of  the  Hotel,  hummed  and 
hawed — would  hear  of  nothing,  he  said,  until  you  were  provided 
with  a  lodging  in  Fort  TEveque,  and  talked  big  of  the  law  and  its 
course.    However,  I  had  an  argument  to  persuade  him :  little 
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birds  twitter  odd  things  into  the  ears  of  a  chamberlain,  sometimes, 
and  he  agreed  to  hold  over  the  matter  for  a  few  hours  until  I  had 
seen  the  King.' 
*TheKing!' 

*  Why  not,  m(m  ami?  With  the  first  streak  of  light  I  went 
to  see  a  friend  who  shall  be  nameless,  but  is  a  power  in  the  land. 
An  hour  later  I  was  at  the  Louvre  and  at  his  Majesty's  bedside. 
Henry  was  in  high  good  humour.  He  had  won  nine  thousand 
crowns  last  night  from  the  invincible  Portuguese,  de  Fimental. 
Almost  as  great  a  victory  as  Arques,  he  said.  I  related  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  without  mentioning  your  name,  and,  pledging 
my  word  that  d'Ayen  would  be  about  by  this  afternoon,  begged 
for  a  pardon.' 

'  But  the  King  of  course  asked  for  my  name.' 

^  Of  course  he  did,  and,  in  reply,  I  said  I  would  bring  you  in 
person  to  the  Louvre  this  afternoon :  then  by  good  chance  Sully 
himself  came  in.  His  lands  of  Muret  march  with  mine,  and  Mon- 
seigneur  is  my  very  good  firiend.  The  King  began  to  put  him  the 
case,  to  which  Sully  listened  without  a  movement,  except  an 
occasional  glance  at  a  roll  of  documents  in  his  hand,  and  when 
Henry  finished  said,  with  a  smile : 

*  "  A  trifle,  sire,  that  may  well  be  left  to  M.  de  Villeroi ;  perhaps, 
however,  sire,  your  Majesty  might  agree  to  de  Belin's  petition. 
There  is  a  spice  of  mystery  about  it,  which  even  interests  me.  I 
have,  however,  brought  these  papers  on  the  Grabelle." 

*  "  Diahle  !  Salty,  but  hardly  a  relish — let  it  be  as  you  wish, 
Belin ;  and  now  for  my  salt  without  any  soup."  I  took  the  hint, 
as  may  be  imagined,  and  went  straight  back  to  Villeroi,  and  the 
matter  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  he  will  of  course  take 
no  action.' 

*  You  have  been  goodness  itself.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  let  that  rest !  All  that  you  have  to  do  now 
is  to  come  with  me  this  afternoon,  put  your  case  to  the  King,  and 
I  lay  a  hundred  crowns  to  a  tester  you  hear  no  more — of  the  little 
affair  of  last  night.' 

As  he  said  this,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  with  a  peculiar 
stress  on  the  last  words  of  his  speech,  a  sudden  light  came  upon 
me.  Sully's  lands  marched  with  those  of  de  Belin.  They  were 
friends.  Sully  did  not,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  wish  it  known  that 
he  took  an  interest  in  my  mission,  and  the  rest  was  easy  to  guess. 

^Pardieu!  That  little  thrust  through  the  sword  arm  of 
M.  le  Baron  is,  after  all,  not  so  unlucky — eh !  Belin  ?  At  least, 
for  our  very  good  lord  of  Muret  and  Yillebon.' 
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Bat  lisois  only  laughed  in  reply,  as  he  said :  ^  Add  a  cat  fall- 
ing on  its  feet  from  a  church  steeple  to  your  scutcheon,  d'Auriac. 
Shall  I  get  Bouge  Croix  to  prick  the  new  coat  of  arms  ? ' 

'  As  you  will ;  you  have  made  my  heart,  which  was  heavy  as 
lead,  light  once  more — ^I  feel  now  that  I  am  not  playing  a  hope- 
less game.' 

^  The  proper  feeling  to  have,  whatever  the  hazard  be.  With  all 
your  northern  blood,  d'Auriac,  you  should  not  have  so  many 
nerves.' 

*  You  forget  my  mother  was  of  the  south.' 

*  True,  of  the  Foix  Candale.  You  will  die  a  Huguenot,  But 
I  must  be  going.  Meet  me  at  the  Rue  de  Bourdonnais  at  one, 
exactly,  and  I  will  take  you  to  the  Louvre,  and  now  good-bye  ! ' 
He  rose  and  gave  me  his  hand. 

*  But,  surely,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  now  ?  Dine  with 
me  at  my  ordinary ;  I  have  much  to  tell  you.' 

Top  /  tap  /  top  /  It  was  dame  Annette's  little  knock  at  my 
door,  and  I  knew  it  was  something  of  import  that  had  brought 
her  to  my  room. 

^  One  moment,  Belin ! '  and,  opening  the  door,  I  saw  Madame 
Pantin  standing  there  in  breathless  agitation. 

'  What  is  it,  madame  ?  Gome  in,  and  speak  freely ;  there  is 
only  my  friend  the  Gomt«  de  Belin  here.' 

^  It  is  nothing,  monsieur,'  she  said  loudly,  and  then,  dropping 
her  voice  to  a  whisper,  ^  KavaOlac  was  out  last  night.  Fanthi  was 
deceived.  I  have  come  up  to  tell  you  so  at  once :  be  rid  of  him. 
X  am  asked  to  tell  you  this  by  a  friend.' 

^  A  hundred  thanks !  I  have  parted  with  him,  and  he  will 
not  trouble  us  more.  But  who  is  this  friend  who  takes  so  great 
an  interest  in  me  ? ' 

*  You  have  company,  monsieur,*  she  answered,  with  a  bobbing 
courtesy ;  *  I  will  not  intrude  longer.'  And,  without  another  word 
she  turned  and  went  away. 

When  I  looked  back,  Belin  was  smoothing  the  plumes  in  his 
hat  and  laughing.  *  I  heard  every  word,  d'Auriac.  So  Bavaillac 
is  a  mouchard,  is  he  ?    And  you  have  sent  bim  back  to  me.' 

'  I  have,*  I  answered,  and  then  I  told  my  fneud  what  had 
happened. 

His  fiEice  was  grave  enough  when  I  ended. 

*  So  that  explains  one  thing,'  he  muttered  to  himself,  tapping 
the  point  of  his  boot  with  the  end  of  his  sheathed  rapier,  and  then, 
looking  up,  said  slowly,  '  You  were  right,  and  he  shall  sleep  in 
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^  Fort  TEveque  to-night.  No,  I  cannot  stay.  Be  punctual— and  see 
here.'  He  came  close  up  to  me,  and  rested  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

'Though  you  do  not  know  it,  your  game  forms  part  of  a 
bigger  game  played  for  higher  stakes.  There  are  those  who  love 
France,  and  would  have  no  more  madness  such  as  that  over  poor 
Gabrielle — we  are  helping  you  with  heart  and  soul.  Be  punctual 
and  adieu.    No,  I  can  go  out  by  myself;  do  not  trouble  to  come 

down.' 

He  was  gone,  and  I  paced  up  and  down  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  feeling  like  a  pawn  that  some  unseen  hand  was  moving 
hither  and  thither  on  the  chessboard  of  intrigue.  And  then  I 
went  to  my  solitary  dinner  at  the  Two  Ecus. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  LOUVRE. 

It  wanted  full  ten  minutes  to  the  hour  when  I  rode  through  the 
gates  of  the  Hotel  de  Belin,  and  a  moment  or  so  after  waa 
with  my  friend.  He  was  standing  in  the  great  hall  as  I  entered, 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  but  brilliantly  dressed  group  of  cavaKers. 
On  my  being  announced,  however,  he  came  forward  to  meet  me 
with  outstretched  arms. 

*  Pa/rdi&ii ! '  he  exclaimed,  stepping  back  a  half-pace  after  our 
greeting,  '  so  you  have  dropped  the  Huguenot  ?  We  poor  devils 
will  have  but  a  bad  time  of  it  if  you  turn  courtier.' 

<  Is  that  likely  ? '  I  asked,  a  little  bitterly,  and  then,  in  a 
low  tone,  *  have  you  made  Ravaillac  safe  ? ' 

*  He  has  made  himself  safe,'  he  whispered ;  *  he  is  gone.' 
*Gone?' 

<  Yes — vanished.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  so.  We  will  discuss  him 
later '  and,  raising  his  voice,  *  come,  let  me  present  you  to  my 
friends '  and  he  led  me  up  to  his  companions,  who,  gathered  in  a 
little  knot  near  the  huge  fireplace,  stood  surveying  us  with  a  well- 
bred  curiosity. 

'  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  introduce  my  old  comrade,  the 

Chevalier  d'Auriac — the  Due  de  Bellegarde,  whom  we  all  call  M.  le 

•  Grand,  the  Vicomte  de  Vitry,  the  Seigneur  de  Vah-yn,  and  the 
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Chevalier  d'Aubusson,  who,  like  you,  d'Auriac,  is  new  to  the 
court/ 

^  And  who  is  delighted  to  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
trusts  that  M.  de  Preaulx  is  in  as  good  a  way.' 

'  As  the  company  from  Paradise — eh,  chevalier? '  I  put  in. 

^  Fairly  hit/  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  and  then  he  must  needs 
tell  the  story  of  our  little  adventure,  at  which  there  was  much 
laughter,  and  it  was  easy  to  se^e  that  the  Marshal  and  Zamet  had 
no  friends  in  the  £ue  de  Bourdonnais. 

*  Come,  gentlemen,'  said  de  Belin,  '  if  we  delay  longer  we  shall 
miss  the  cinque-pace — one  health  round,  and  let  us  start.' 

As  he  spoke  a  number  of  long-necked  glasses  filled  with  the 
wine  of  Champagne  were  brought  to  us.  Holding  his  glass  high 
above  his  head,  de  Belin  called  out : 

^  Gentlemen — the  King.' 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  a  cheer  in  which  my  voice  alone  was 
still ;  but  I  joined  with  the  others  in  shivering  my  glass  to  frag- 
ments on  the  white  marble  of  the  floor,  and  then,  a  gay,  laughing 
crowd,  we  took  horse  for  the  Louvre. 

As  we  trotted  along  I  could  not  help  wondering  to  myself  at 
my  own  outward  gaiety,  and  whether  the  same  bright  mask 
covered  thoughts  as  dark  as  mine  in  my  companions'  hearts.  Who, 
on  looking  at  de  Belin  and  hearing  the  frivol  of  his  talk,  or  on 
casting  a  glance  at  the  red  and  honest  face  of  de  Vitry,  would 
inoagine  that  these  men  were  hilt-deep  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  ?  Perhaps  the  stately  Bellegarde,  the  cynical  lord  of  Valryn, 
the  Thersites  of  his  day,  whose  ribald  tongue  had  silenced  even 
de  Sancy,  and  that  devil-may-care  d'Aubusson,  were  up  to  the 
elbows  in  the  same  pie  I 

Absorbed  for  a  moment  or  so  in  these  reflections  I  became 
silent,  and  was  only  aroused  by  Bellegarde  riding  up  alongside  of 
me  and  calling  out — 

*A  tester  for  your  thoughts,  chevalier,  and  three  hundred 
pistoles  for  your  nag.' 

*  My  thoughts  would  be  expensive  at  that  price.  Due,  and  the 
pistoles  will  not  buy  Couronne.' 

*  MorhUu  !  Then  name  your  own  price.  *Tis  just  such  a  horse 
as  that  I  have  dreamed  of  to  lead  the  King's  House  against  M. 
de  Savoye.' 

*  I  may  need  her  for  the  Italian  war  myself,  monseigneur.  No, 
Couronne  is  not  for  sale.   She  bears  too  heavy  a  stake  for  us  to  part.' 

Bellegarde  looked  at  me  curiously  on  ray  speech,  aid  I  half 
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repented  of  my  last  words ;  but  he  said  no  more,  and  a  second  or 
so  later  we  were  past  the  Magasins  and  approaching  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Louvre. 

The  sight  before  ns  was  gay  beyond  description.  All  the  good 
commons  of  Paris  had  thronged  to  see  the  court  reopen,  and  to 
catch  a  glimpse,  and  perhaps  a  wave  of  the  hand,  from  the  King, 
whom  they  now  loved  with  their  whole  hearts.  They  came  all  in 
their  gayest,  and  as  the  cheerful  crowd  swayed  backwards  and  for- 
wards beyond  the  long  line  of  guards  that  kept  the  entrance  to 
the  palace  free,  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  bank  of  flowers 
stirred  by  the  wind. 

But  it  was  not  the  commons  alone  that  had  gathered  there. 
From  within  the  palace  itself  we  caught  the  continual  flashes  of 
silvered  armour,  the  sheen  of  silk  and  satin,  the  waving  of  plumes 
and  the  glitter  of  jewels,  and,  fiir  as  the  eye  could  stretch  along 
the  river-face,  there  was  an  apparently  endless  cavalcade  approach- 
ing the  Louvre.  In  that  great  heaving  crowd,  wherein  all  the 
strength  of  France  was  gathered,  we  saw,  as  the  wind  caught  the 
banners  and  spread  them  to  the  sunlight,  that  there  was  hardly  a 
house  in  France  but  was  represented  here,  from  the  lordly  seig- 
neurs of  Champagne  and  Gruienne,  with  their  splendid  foUowings, 
to  the  poor  knights  of  Crascony  and  Beam,  who  had  not  a  tower 
that  was  not  in  ruins  amongst  them,  and  could  barely  maintain 
the  brace  of  starveling  lackeys  that  rode  at  the  heels  of  each  of 
these  lean-pursed  but  long-sworded  gentlemen.  Here  one  saw 
the  white  shield  of  Gouci,  the  lilies  of  Conde,  the  griffins  of 
Epemon,  there  the  cross  of  Croye,  the  star  of  d'Andelot,  the  red 
hand  of  d'Auvergne,  and  the  black  wolves  on  the  golden  shield 
of  La  Roche-Guyon,  the  proudest  lord  of  Burgundy,  who  traced 
his  descent  far  back  into  the  mists  beyond  the  Middle  Ages. 

Absorbed  as  I  was  in  my  own  troubles,  I  could  not  restrain  a 
feeling  of  pride  that  rose  within  me  at  the  scene.  Down  through 
that  roaring  crowd  that  cheered  them  again  and  again  as  they 
passed,  it  was  as  if  all  the  old  historic  names  of  France  had 
gathered  to  do  honour  to  the  day.  And  I  felt,  too,  as  I  looked 
at  the  endless  sea  of  heads,  that  this  was  no  longer  a  France  at 
murderous  war  with  itself,  but  a  united  and  powerful  nation,  that 
was  being  led  onwards  to  its  destiny  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  man 
who  had  quenched  a  fratricidal  struggle ;  and  for  the  moment  I 
forgot  how  small  he  could  be  who  was  yet  so  great. 

I  had  yet  to  learn  how  great  he  could  be;  and  here,  as  I  write 
these  lines  in  my  study  in  the  watch  tower  of  Auriac,  round  which 
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the  seagnllfl  circle  and  scream,  my  old  eyes  grow  dim,  and  I  lay 
down  my  pen  and  wonder  for  a  moment  at  His  will,  which  did 
not  shield  that  brave  heart  from  an  assassin's  blow. 

The  throng  was  so  thick  that  for  a  time  we  were  unable  to 
gain  a  passage,  and  were  compelled  to  go  at  a  walking  pace,  and 
Belin,  reining  in  his  fretting  beast,  exclaimed,  '  Faith !  'tis  the 
largest  gathering  I  have  ever  seen.' 

^All  France  is  here  to-day,'  said  de  Valryn.  ^  There  go 
d'Ossat,  and  his  Eminence  fresh  from  the  Qnirinal.' 

^  I  wonder  d'Ossat  did  not  win  his  red  hat  as  well  as  Mon- 
seignenr  of  Evreux,'  said  de  Vitry. 

*  Ah !  he  is  so  nnlike  the  Cardinal,'  replied  de  Valryn. 

*  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  In  this  way.  His  Eminence  deceives,  but  he  never  lies ;  the 
Bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  lies,  but  he  never  deceives.' 

'It  would  cost  you  your  regiment  if  the  King  heard  that,  de 
Valryn.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  it  will  get  to  his  ears,  and  then 
I  could  almost  hope  for  the  vacant  baton,  though  'tis  said  that  is 
already  in  Omano's  hand — see,  there  is  the  Constable's  banner ! ' 

'  And  Bouillon  too — the  stormy  petrel  is  back  from  Sedan — I 
almost  snifif  war  in  the  air.' 

'  Oh,  he  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife— See !  He  has  quartered 
the  arms  of  La  Marck  on  his  scutcheon.' 

*  Si  diea  ne  me  wlty  U  diahU  me  prye^  said  D' Aubusson,  read- 
ing the  scroll  on  the  banner  of  Turenne ;  and  then,  the  crowd 
giving  way  for  a  mqment,  we  took  the  opportunity  and  passed 
through  the  gates  of  the  Louvre.  So  full  did  we  find  the  Petite 
GkJerie  on  our  entrance  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  or  to  observe 
who  was  there,  and  all  that  I  was  conscious  of,  as  I  slowly  made 
my  way  forwards  at  the  heels  of  de  Belin,  was  the  sound  of  music, 
the  murmur  of  voices,  and  the  rippling  of  gay  laughter.  In  front 
of  us  was  the  noble  stairway  that  led  to  the  Cralerie  d'ApoUon, 
and  between  the  silent  and  statue-like  figures  of  the  King's  House 
who  lined  the  steps,  and  who  still  wore  their  violet  sashes  in  token 
of  mourning  for  the  death  of  Gabrielle,  there  seemed  an  endless 
train  of  men  and .  women  advancing  upwards.  Amongst  the 
jewelled  clusters  of  fiur  and  dainty  dames  my  eye  sought  in  vain 
for  the  fiu»  of  Madame ;  but  my  glance  was,  for  the  moment, 
arrested  by  the  gracefril  figure  of  the  celebrated  La  Noirmoutiers, 
as,  with  one  arched  and  scarlet-shod  foot  resting  on  the  white 
marble  of  the  topmost  step  of  the  stairway,  she  turned  to  address 
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some  laughing  remark  to  the  cavalier  who  was  her  escort.  I  had 
not  seen  her  since  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen ;  but  years  had  not 
changed  her — ^her  eyes  were  as  lustrous,  her  cheeks  as  pink  and 
dimpled  as  when  she  trailed  the  honour  of  Lorraine  in  the  dost, 
and  broke  the  heart  of  Joyeuse.  I  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  man  upon  whom  she  was  now  turning  the  light  of 
her  cruel  beauty,  for  there  was  that  in  his  honest  eyes  that  showed 
he  would  do  for  her  what  Momay,  what  Joyeuse,  what  Francis  of 
Lorraine  had  done. 

*  Who  is  the  man  ? '  I  bent  forward  and  whispered  to  de  Belin. 

^  Poor  de  Bethelois,  who  held  La  F^re  so  well  against  us.  I 
fear  he  will  find  holding  his  heart  a  harder  task.' 

*  He  has  capitulated  already,  I  think,'  I  answered,  and  then 
she  rested  one  small  gloved  hand  on  her  escort's  arm  and  they 
passed  out  of  sight. 

By  this  time  I  had  collected  myself  to  some  degree,  and  began 
to  try  and  rapidly  rehearse  in  my  mind  what  I  should  say  when 
I  came  face  to  face  with  the  King ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  at  each  attempt  I  found  myself  getting  more  and 
more  hopelessly  confused,  and  finally,  dropping  the  eflfort,  deter- 
mined to  let  the  occasion  find  its  own  words.  At  last  we  were  on 
the  stairway,  and  in  twenty  steps  had  entered  the  great  hall 
which  Henry  had  built  himself,  and  which  was  known  as  the 
Cralerie  d'ApoUon.  Except  for  the  vacant  space  round  the  still 
empty  throne,  the  full  length  of  its  seventy  yards  was  almost  as 
much  crowded  as  the  hall  below ;  but  here  the  music  was  much 
louder,  though  the  laughter  and  talk  were  not  less  merry  and 
incessant.  There  was  not,  of  course,  nearly  so  much  movement, 
and  the  people  were  more  or  less  gathered  in  little  knots  or  groups, 
though  there  were  many  gay  butterflies  flitting  from  one  of  these 
to  the  other. 

*  Keep  by  me^'  said  de  Belin,  and  almost  as  he  spoke  we  came 
face  to  face  with  Tavannes,  de  Grie,  and  de  Gosse-Brissac,  all 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  Belin  saluted  coldly,  but  my 
heart  warmed  towards  my  old  comrades  in  arms,  and  I  stretched 
out  my  hand.  This  de  Gie  took  limply,  but  Tavannes  and  de 
Cosse-Brissac  contented  themselves  with  bows  of  the  politest 
ceremony.  The  Vicomte  de  Gie  was,  however,  effusive  in  speech 
if  chill  in  manner. 

*  It  is  not  everyone  who  could  tear  a  hole  in  the  Edict  as  yott 
have  done,  d'Auriac,'  he  said ;  and  then  added  with  a  smile,  *  but 
who  made  your  cloak  ?     'Tis  a  trifle  longer  than  we  wear  it  here.' 
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It  is  short  enough  for  me  to  see  the  King  in/  I  answered  a 
little  crisply. 

*  The  King ! '  exclaimed  both  Tavannes  and  Brissac,  a  marked 
interest  in  their  tones. 

*  My  dear  fellow/  said  de  Gie,  interrupting  my  reply,  *  I  knew 
you  would  fidl  on  your  feet ;  see  here/  and  steppitig  right  up  to 
me,  he  thifew  open  my  cloak  slightly  with  a  turn  of  his  wrist, 
*wear  it  so,  d'Auriac;  it  shows  your  cross  of  St.  Denis  now.' 
Then,  dropping  his  voice,  '  friend  or  foe  ?  Are  you  for  the 
Marshal  or  the  Master-Greneral  ? ' 

*  I  am  here  for  a  short  time,'  I  replied.  *  I  have  come  to  see 
the  King.     I  neither  understand  nor  care  about  your  intrigues.' 

*  I  understand  perfectly,  monsieur,'  he  said,  falling  back,  a  • 
half-smile  on  his  lips,  and,  bowing  to  each  other,  we  passed  on  in 
different  ways,  they  down,  and  I  up  the  hall  to  join  de  Belin,  who 
had  gone  a  few  paces  ahead. 

'  The  King  is  still  in  his  cabinet,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  closed 
door,  before  which  a  sentiy  stood  on  guard.  '  I  go  in  at  once. 
When  I  come  out  let  it  be  the  signal  for  you  to  join  me.  I  will 
then  present  you ;  and  mind — speak  freely.' 

^  I  mean  to,'  I  answered,  and  with  a  nod  he  passed  up  through 
the  press.  I  leaned  against  the  pillar  near  which  I  was  standing 
and  surveyed  the  crowd.  Madame  was  nowhere  there,  or  else  I 
had  missed  her.  Perhaps  it  was  better  so,  for  did  I  see  her  I! 
might  be  unnerved ;  and  here  Bellegarde  joined  me. 

*  Do  you  see  her  ? '  he  asked. 

'  See  whom  ? '  I  answered,  with  a  start  and  an  eager  look 
around.- 

*  La  beUe  Henriette.  See,  there  she  stands !  a  little  court 
around  her,  with  the  brightest  eyes  and  the  sharpest  tongue  in 
Prance.  I  wager  a  hundred  pistoles  she  will  rule  us  all  some 
day.' 

As  events  showed,  Bellegarde  was  right,  though  that  concerns 
not  this  story.  I  followed  his  glance,  and  saw  Mademoiselle 
d'Entragues  surrounded  by  a  group  of  admirers,  with  whom  she 
was  bandying  jest  and  repartee.  I  saw  before  me  a  tall,  slight 
woman,  beautiful  in  a  wicked,  imperious  way,  her  eyes  as  black 
as  night,  and  her  features  exquisite,  but  marred  in  every  line,  to 
my  mind,  by  their  look  of  pride.  I  never  saw  her  again  but  once, 
and  that  was  at  Bois  Lancy,  where  the  once-powerful  Marquise  de 
Yemeuil  had  gone  to  hide  her  shame. 

It  was  a  pleasanter  sight  to  turn  from  this  girl,  who  was  even 
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then  weighing  the  price  of  her  hononr,  to  the  clnster  of  £Edr  fiicefi 
around  the  tabonret  of  Madame  Catherine,  the  King's  sister,  now 
the  Duchesse  de  Bar.  Close  to  the  Princess  was  Mary  of  Gruise, 
and  within  a  few  feet  of  her  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Bohan,  de  Pangeas,  de  GKiiche,  and  d'Andelot.  I  did  not,  of 
course,  know  who  they  were,  but  Bellegarde  pointed  them  out  one 
by  one,  and  then  suddenly  waved  his  hand  in  greeting  to  a 
man. 

*  Ah,  there  is  Pimental ! — one  moment,  chevalier,'  and  he  left 
me  to  join  his  friend.  I  was  again  alone,  and  resigned  myself 
to  patience,  when  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  over  my  shoulder : 

*  If  M.  le  Chevalier  will  kindly  survey  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  perhaps  he  will  be  equally  interested.' 

I  turned  round  sharply.  There  was  no  one  whom  I  could 
recognise  as  the  person  who  had  addressed  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  I  blessed  him  in  my  heart,  for  not  ten  feet  away 
was  Madame,  radiant  and  beautiful,  with  Palin  by  her  side,  and 
M.  d'Ayen,  with  his  arm  in  a  silken  sling,  bowing  before .  her. 
He  was  pressing  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  his  lips  when  our 
eyes  met,  and,  drawing  away  her  hand,  she  made  a  half-movement 
towards  me.  I  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  and  as  we  shook 
hands  she  said  with  a  smile : 

*  So  we  have  met  again,  chevalier !  In  the  Louvre,  above  all 
places  ! '    This  with  a  slight  rising  of  colour. 

*  I  thought  I  had  missed  you.  I  was  looking  for  you  every- 
where, and  had  given  you  up.  I  of  course  knew  you  were  in 
Paris.' 

'  But  the  Rue  Varenne  was  too  distant  a  land  to  journey  to  ? 
Gome,'  she  added,  as  I  began  to  protest,  '  give  me  your  arm  and 
take  me  there ' — she  indicated  the  upper  end  of  the  room — *  the 
crush  is  not  so  great  there.  It  is  frightful  here.  M.  d'Ayen  will^ 
I  know,  excuse  me.' 

Here  d'Ayen,  who  stood  glaring  at  me  and  biting  at  the  red 
feathers  in  his  hat,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  interposed  : 

^  I  was  in  hopes  that  Madame  would  give  me  the  pleasure,'  he 
began. 

*  Another  day,  perhaps,  baron,'  I  cut  in  rudely  enough.  *  I 
trust,'  I  added  in  a  kinder  tone,  ^  that  your  arm  does  not  incom- 
mode you?' 

^  It  will  heal  soon,'  he  said  in  a  thick  voice,  and  turned  away 
abruptly. 

'He  is  very  angry,'  Madame  said,  following  him  with  her 
eyes. 
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'  That  will  heal  too,  I  hope.  This  way  is  easiest,  I  think/  and 
I  moved  onwards  with  my  charge,  still,  however,  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  door  of  the  cabinet. 

^  Do  yon  know/  I  said,  a  moment  or  so  later,  ^  I  am  indebted 
to  an  nnknown  friend  for  finding  ont  you  were  here  ? ' 

*  Indeed ! '  she  replied,  seriously  enough,  though  her  eyes  were 
smiling ;  ^  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tell  you,  but  I  saw  you,  and  told 
C!oiffier  to  let  you  know  I  was  here.' 

*  Coiffier,  the  astrologer ! ' 

*  YiBs — do  you  not  see  him  there  ?  He  is  a  brother  of  Pantin, 
and  devoted  to  my  house ;  a  strange  man,  though,  and  at  times  I 
almost  fear  him.' 

I  looked  in  the  direction  she  indicated,  and  saw  a  tall  man, 
dressed  like  any  ordinary  cavalier  of  the  court,  except  for  his  cloak, 
which  was  of  extreme  length,  and  fell  almost  to  his  heels.  He, 
however,  wore  no  sword,  but  held  in  his  hand  a  small  rod  of  ebony, 
with  a  golden  ball  at  the  end.  This  was  the  celebrated  astrologer 
Coiffier,  who  had  foretold  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  and  who,  it  is 
said,  never  died,  but  was  taken  away  bodily  by  the  Evil  One.  How 
far  this  is  true  I  know  not,  but  it  was  common  report  when  he 
disappeared  for  ever. 

^  He  is  much  unlike  Pantin,'  I  remarked ;  ^  no  one  would  take 
them  for  brothers.' 

^  And  yet  they  are — ^and  Pantin  always  says  he  is  the  younger, 
too/ 

And  now,  as  we  made  our  way  slowly  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  I  began  to  get  tongue-tied,  and  Madame,  too,  said  nothing. 
Finally  I  blurted  out,  *  I  am  to  see  the  King  in  a  few  minutes.' 

She  looked  down  and  half-whispered,  *  God  give  you  success.' 

*  Amen ! '  I  echoed  to  her  prayer. 

And  then,  in  a  way  that  people  have  when  their  hearts  are  full 
of  grave  things,  we  began  to  talk  of  matters  light  as  air. 

^  The  King  is  late  to-day,'  Madame  said,  glancing  at  the  still 
closed  door  of  the  cabinet,  near  which  a  curious  crowd  had  gathered ; 
*  perhaps  the  cinque-pace  will  not  come  oflF,'  she  ran  on ; '  Monsieur 
de  G-uiche  told  me  that  the  King  was  to  open  it  with  Mademois- 
elle d'Entragues.  Do  you  not  see  her  there  ?  That  lovely,  black- 
eyed  girl,  talking  to  half-a-dozen  people  at  once.' 

*  Is  she  so  very  beautiful  ? ' 

^  What  a  question  to  ask !  I  do  not  see  a  woman  in  the  room 
to  compare  with  her.' 

*  To  my  mind  her  profile  is  too  hard.' 
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'  Indeed ! '  Madame's  face,  with  its  soft  though  clear  outlines, 
was  half  turned  from  me  as  she  spoke.  ^  I  suppose,  then,  you  do 
not  care  for  her — ^a  man  never  thinks  with  a  woman  in  the  matter 
of  beauty.     But  I  did  think  you  would  admire  Mademoiselle.' 

*  Why  should  I,  even  supposing  she  was  beautiful  ?  To  my 
mind  there  are  two  kinds  of  beauty.' 

And  here  I  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  cheering  from  the 
Petite  Galerie,  and  the  sudden  hush  that  fell  on  the  room.  As 
we  moved  down  to  see  for  whom  the  crush  was  parting  on  either 
side,  we  discovered  that  it  was  the  Marshal  himself,  and  close  at 
his  heels  were  Lafin,  with  his  sinister  smile,  and  a  dozen  gentle- 
men, amongst  whom  I  observed  the  grim  figure  of  Adam  de 
Gromeron.  Madame  saw  the  free-lance,  too,  and  then  turned  her 
eyes  to  mine.  She  read  the  unspoken  question  in  my  look,  her 
eyes  met  mine,  and  through  her  half-parted  lips  a  low  whisper 
came  to  me — *  Never — never.' 

'  They  are  coming  straight  towards  us,'  I  said ;  '  we  will  stand 
here  and  let  them  pass,'  and  with  her  fingers  still  resting  on  my 
arm  we  moved  a  pace  or  so  aside.  As  Biron  came  up  there 
was  almost  a  shout  of  welcome,  and  he  bowed  to  the  right  and 
left  of  him  as  though  he  were  the  King  himself.  He  was  then 
the  foremost  subject  in  France,  and  in  the  heyday  of  his  strength 
and  power.  In  person  he  was  of  middle  height,  but  carried  him- 
self with  unexampled  grace  and  dignity  of  manner.  His  short 
beard  was  cut  to  a  peak,  and  from  beneath  his  straight  eyebrows 
his  keen  and  deep-set  eyes,  those  eyes  which  Marie  de  Medici 
said  hall-marked  him  for  a  traitor,  avec  sea  yeux  noira  enforicSa, 
seemed  to  turn  their  searchlights  here,  there,  and  everywhere  at 
once.  His  dress,  like  all  about  the  man,  was  full  of  display.  He 
wore  a  suit  of  grey  satin,  a  short  black  velvet  cloak  held  by  a 
splendid  emerald  and  diamond  clasp,  and  carried  a  hat  plumed 
with  white  and  black  feathers.  His  sword  hilt  and  the  buckles  on 
his  shoes  flashed  with  gems.  As  he  came  onwards,  making  straight 
for  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  Coiffier  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and 
held  him  lightly  by  his  cloak.  The  Marshal  turned  on  him 
sharply :  *  Let  me  go ;  I  have  no  time  for  mummeries.'  *  Very  well, 
my  lord,  only  I  should  advise  Monseigneur  never  again  to  wear  a 
suit  such  as  he  is  attired  in  at  present.' 

Biron  stopped,  and  we  all  gathered  closer. 

*  Why,  Coiffier  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  affected  gaiety,  but 
with  a  nervous  manner. 

'  Because,  Monseigneur,  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  you  early  one 
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morniiig  standing,  dressed  as  you  are  just  now,  by  the  block  in 
the  yard  of  the  Bastille.' 

One  or  two  of  the  women  almost  shrieked,  and  a  murmur  went 
up  from  those  who  heard  the  words.  As  for  the  Marshal,  his  face 
grew  pale  and  then  flushed  darkly. 

*  You  are  mad,  my  friend,'  he  said  hoarsely,  and  then,  with  his 
head  down,  went  straight  to  the  door  of  the  cabinet.  It  seemed  to 
open  of  its  own  accord  as  he  came  up  to  it,  and,  leaving  his  suite 
behind,  he  passed  in  to  the  King. 

Little  did  I  think  of  the  prophecy  until  that  August  dawn 
when  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Montigny  and  saw 
the  head  of  Charles  de  Grontaut,  Due  de  Biron,  and  Marshal  of 
France,  held  up  to  the  shuddering  spectators  in  the  red  hand  of 
Monsieur  of  Paris. 

*  It  almost  seems  as  if  I  shall  not  have  my  interview,'  I  said  to 
Madame  a  minute  or  so  later,  when  the  commotion  caused  by 
Coiffier  had  ceased. 

*  When  were  you  to  go  in  ? '  she  asked. 

'  As  soon  as  ever  M.  de  Belin  came  out  to  summon  me.' 

*  Then  here  he  is,'  and  as  she  spoke  I  saw  the  door  open,  and 
Belin  looked  out.  ^  G-o,'  she  said,  and  then  our  eyes  met  and  I 
stepped  up  to  the  cabinet. 

*  Coun^e,'  whispered  Belin,  and  I  was  before  the  King.  In 
the  first  two  steps  I  took  on  entering  the  room  I  perceived  that 
there  had  been  a  scene;  Sully  was  standing  against  the  open 
window,  his  back  to  the  light,  and  gravely  stroking  his  beard. 
The  Marshal  was  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  in  an  agitated 
manner,  and  the  King  himself  was  leaning  against  a  high  desk, 
beating  a  tattoo  with  his  fingers  on  the  veneer. 

As  de  Belin  presented  me  I  bent  to  my  knee,  and  there  was 
a  dead  silence,  broken  only  by  Henry  renewing  the  quick,  im- 
patient tapping  of  his  fingers  on  the  woodwork  of  the  desk.  He 
was,  what  was  unusual  vdth  him  when  in  ^ns^in  half  armour, 
and,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  King  of  Spain,  for  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Vervins,  wore  the  scarlet  and  ermine- 
lined  mantle  of  the  Toison  d'Or.  In  the  silence  my  eyes  un- 
consciously caught  the  glitter  of  the  collar,  and  I  could  almost 
read'the  device,  *  Pretvwm  non  vUe  lahoramhy  on  the  pendent  fleece. 

^  You  may  rise,  monsieur,'  the  King  said  at  last,  coldly,  and 
added, '  and  you  may  speak.  It  is  because  I  understand  that  you 
broke  the  laws  unwittingly  that  I  have  for  the  moment  excused 
you — now  what  have  you  to  say  ? ' 
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As  he  spoke  his  piercing  eyes  met  me  full  in  the  fiice,  and  for 
the  moment  I  could  not  find  words. 

*  Ytmirt  St.  Oris  I '  and  Henry  picked  up  a  melocotin  from  a 
salver  that  was  by  him  and  played  with  it  between  his  fingers ; 
'  you  cQuld  not  have  been  bom  under  the  two  cows  on  a  field  or^ 
else  you  would  have  found  tongue  ere  this,  M.  d'Auriac.  You  are 
not  of  the  south,  are  you  ? ' 

'  No,  sire,  though  my  father  was  Governor  of  Provence,  and 
married  into  the  Foiz  Candale.' 

^  If  so  you  should  be  a  perfect  Chrysostom.  What  have  you 
to  say?' 

I  had  regained  my  courage  by  this,  and  took  the  matter  in 
both  hands.  ^  Your  Majesty,  I  will  speak — ^I  charge  the  Marshal, 
Due  de  Biron,  with  being  a  traitor  to  you  and  to  France — I  charge 
him  with  conspiring ' 

^Youliar!' 

It  was  Biron's  voice,  furious  and  cracked  with  rage,  that  rang 
through  the  room ;  but  Henry  stopped  him  with  a  word,  and  then 
I  went  on  repeating  exactly  what  is  known,  and  what  I  have 
described  before.  When  it  was  over  the  King  turned  to  the 
Marshal,  who  burst  out  in  a  passion  of  upbraiding,  calling  G-od 
and  his  own  services  to  witness  that  his  hands  were  clean ;  ^  and 
is  the  word  of  this  man  to  be  believed  ? '  he  concluded,  ^  this  man, 
who  was  openly  in  arms  against  his  King,  who  is  known  as  a 
brawler  in  the  streets,  who  is  even  now  trying  to  win  the  hand  of 
a  royal  ward  with  not  a  penny  piece  to  line  his  doublet  pockets, 
who  is  excluded  from  the  King's  Peace — is  his  oath  to  be  taken 
before  the  word  of  a  peer  of  France  ?  Sire,  my  father  died  by 
your  side — ^and  I — I  will  say  no  more.  Believe  him  if  you  wiU. 
Here  is  my  sword !  It  has  served  you  well,'  and  unbuckling  his 
sword  the  Marshal  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  King 
and  presented  him  with  the  hilt  of  his  blade. 

Astonished  and  silenced  by  this  audacious  outburst,  I  could  say 
nothing,  but  saw  Sully  and  de  Belin  exchange  a  strange  smile. 
The  King,  however,  was  much  moved.  Putting  his  hands  on  Biron's 
shoulders,  he  lifted  him  to  his  feet.  ^  Biron,  my  old  friend,'  he 
said,  ^  the  oaths  of  this  man  and  of  a  hundred  such  as  he  are  but 
as  a  feather-weight  against  your  simple  word.  Messieurs,  it  is 
because  I  wished  the  Marshal  to  know  that  I  would  hear  nothing 
behind  a  man's  back  that  I  would  not  repeat  to  his  own  face  that 
I  have  allowed  M.  d'Auriac  a  free  rein  to  his  tongue.  In  fine,  I 
believe  no  word  of  this  incredible  tale.     M.  d'Auriac,'  and  he 
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turned  to  me, '  I  give  you  twenty-fonr  hours  to  quit  France,  and 
never  cross  my  path  again.'  And  here  the  reckless  Biron  inter- 
posed hotly,  ^  But  I  must  have  satisfiEiction,  sire/ 

'  Is  it  not  satisfEUition  enough  to  know  that  the  King  believes 
your  word  ? '  said  Sully. 

*  That  may  do  for  the  house  of  Bethuue,  but  not  for  Biron.* 
The  taunt  told.    It  was  the  one  tender  point  with  the  great 

minister.    '  The  house  of  Bethune,'  he  began. 

*  Was  old  with  the  Ark,  Due — ^we  all  faiow  that,'  said  Henry ; 
'  but  truly  I  know  not  what  satisfaction  the  Marshal  wants.' 

'  If  not  for  me,  sire,  for  my  friends.  There  is  M.  de  Gomeron 
who  has  been  much  wronged  too.' 

*  I  see,  you  are  coming  to  the  old  point  again.  I  tell  you, 
Biron,  plainly,  and  once  for  all,  I  will  not  have  it — my  word  is 
given  to  d'Ayen.    And  now  let  us  go.' 

When  the  King  had  warned  me  out  of  France  I  had  made  a 
half-movement  to  bow  and  retire,  and  then  glanced  round  to 
Belin  for  a  hint  as  to  what  I  should  do.  I  could  not  see  him,  and 
not  knowing  whether  to  leave  the  cabinet  or  not,  I  remained 
standing  irresolutely  where  I  was,  and  thus  was  a  witness  to  the 
little  passage  described  above.  As  Henry  refused  Biron's  request 
he,  however,  at  the  same  time  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  the 
Marshal,  and  stepped  towards  the  door  of  the  cabinet.  Sully 
followed  immediately  behind,  and  I  brought  up  the  rear. 

In  this  manner  we  entered  the  Galerie  d'ApoUon,  and  as  we 
passed  in  the  King  looked  round  and  saw  me.  He  stared  hard  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said  in  loud  tones,  *  Twenty-four  hours  is  a 
short  time  to  reach  the  frontier,  M.  d'Auriac,'  and  then  he  turned 
his  back  on  me. 

Everyone  heard  the  words,  and  I  caught  de  Gie's  mocking 
voice  as  he  spoke  to  Mademoiselle  d'Entragues :  '  His  cloak  was 
short  enough  to  see  the  King  in,  I  observe,'  and  then  there  was  a 
feminine  titter. 

With  my  heart  boiling  with  rage  I  made  for  the  stairway.  I 
did  not  dare  to  look  for  Madame.  There  was  enough  despair  on 
my  face  to  enable  her  to  read  it  Uke  a  book  were  she  to  see  me, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  she  had.  I  felt  I  had  miserably  failed.  There 
was  one  chance,  however,  and  that  was  to  urge  her  to  instant 
flight,  and  I  determined  to  ride  straight  to  the  Rue  Varenne,  and 
there  await  either  Madame's  or  Palin's  return  and  induce  them  to 
adopt  this  course. 

At  this  moment  someone  came  in  my  way,  and,  stepping  aside 
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to  lefc  him  pass,  I  caught  sight  of  Madame  with  both  de  Belin 
and  the  Huguenot  at  her  side.  She  was  not  three  feet  from  me, 
and  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  ^  Courage ;  I  know  all.'  I  held  her 
small  fingers  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  ribbon  by  which  her  fan 
was  slung  to  her  wrist  somehow  slipped  and  the  fan  fell  to  the 
ground.  I  picked  it  up  and,  on  handing  it  to  her,  caught  a 
whisper,  ^  Goiffier,  to-night,'  and  then  with  a  bow  I  went  on.  Ten 
steps  more  brought  me  to  the  head  of  the  stairway,  and  Coiffier 
was  standing  there.  '  Would  you  have  your  fortune  told,  mon- 
sieur ? '  he  asked. 

*  Will  to-night  suit  you  ? '  I  answered,  taking  his  humour. 

^  To-night  will  be  too  late,  monsieur  le  chevalier.  Look  in 
that  as  you  ride  home,  and  you  will  see — and  now  go.' 

With  a  turn  of  his  wrist  he  produced  a  small  red  ball  of 
polished  wood  and  placed  it  in  my  hands,  and  then  moved  back- 
wards amongst  the  crowd. 

It  did  not  take  me  five  minutes  more  to  find  Couronne,  but  as 
I  turned  her  head  on  reaching  the  gates  of  the  town  towards  the 
river  fiwie,  I  heard  de  Belin's  quiet  voice  behind  : 

*  Not  that  way,  d'Auriac ;  you  come  with  me.' 


{To  be  continued,) 
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Rural  Prosperity. 


THE  second  edition  of  a  deeply  interesting  book  has  lately 
appeared.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  Blue  Book.  Its  name  is 
uninviting,  and  conveys  no  intimation  of  its  stirring  contents.  It 
is  called  The  Report  of  the  Recess  Committee  on  the  Establish^ 
meTii  of  a  Department  of  AgricuUure  and  Industries  for  Ireland. 
For  one  shilling  it  may  be  bought  from  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
Paternoster  Square. 

It  consists  of  reports  and  correspondience  from  gentlemen 
deputed  by  a  committee,  organised  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett, 
M.P.,  to  investigate  various  industries  on  the  Continent,  and 
report  how  far  continental  methods  might  be  utilised  for  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland. 

Necessarily  this  book  contains  matter  of  wide  and  varied 
interest.  It  is  proposed  here  to  consider  only  those  portions 
which  may  be  applicable  to  an  English  agricultural  village. 

The  &:8t  thing  which  strikes  one  in  reading  these  reports  is 
that  progress  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  public  spirit  evinced. 
In  most  cases  this  is  due  to  some  form  of  co-operation ;  in  all 
cases  it  shows  itself  by  a  willingness  to  submit  to  present  loss  for 
the  sake  of  future  gain.  Continental  experience  supplies  many 
instances  of  agricultural  districts  where  the  problem  of  introducing 
industries  and  creating  a  thriving  manufacturing  trade  in  combi- 
nation with  agriculture  has  been  successfully  solved.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemburg— a  country  one -fourth  the  size  of 
Ireland — ^is  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  in  point. 

Forty  years  ago  Wiirtemburg,  in  the  words  of  the  man  who 
had  most  to  do  with  its  subsequent  uplifting,  was  *  purely  agricul- 
tural aud  impoverished  by  over-population.'  Its  condition  was 
described  as  '  deplorable.'  To-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  thriving 
hives  of  manufacturing  industry  on  the  Continent ;  the  British 
Minister  at  Stuttgart  reports  as  follows  :-  - 
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^England  now  buys  from  Wiirtembtirg,  blankets,  carpets, 
flannels,  hosiery,  linens,  tissues,  instruments,  types,  drugs,  chemi- 
cals, paper,  ivory  goods,  wood-Ksarving,  toys,  furniture,  hats,  pianos, 
gunpowder,  clocks,  and  stays.  The  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
once  pre-eminently  English,  is  now  a  speciality  of  Wiirtemburg, 
and  the  Eotteweil  Mills  have  attained  such  celebrity  that  they 
supply  powder  for  artillery  and  blasting  to  Bavaria,  Hussia,  Hol- 
land, Servia,  and  England.  A  manu&cture  of  small  arms  has  also 
obtained  a  footing,  the  Mauser  fEictory  being  now  fisunous  all  over 
the  world  for  its  repeating  rifles.'  It  is  to  be  noted  especially  that 
these  industries  are  carried  on  by  an  agricultural  population,  who 
forty  years  ago  were  devoid  of  all  mechanical  knowledge,  and  who, 
in  taking  to  these  industries,  have  by  no  means  abandoned  agricul- 
ture ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  found  their  agriculture  prosper 
through  the  growth  of  a  manufacturing  population  in  their  towns 
and  villages.  To-day,  as  the  director  of  the  Boyal  Bank  at  Stutt- 
gart told  Mr.  Mulhall,  *  there  is  not  a  pauper  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemburg.'  In  the  midst  of  the  depression  of  trade  and 
industry  which  affected  all  Europe  in  1886,  the  British  Minister 
at  Stuttgart  reported  to  his  Government '  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  and  well-being  of  the  masses  have  suffered  no  interruption 
.     .     •     .    no  real  depression  exists  here.' 

How  was  this  industrial  revolution  brought  about  ?  In  1851 
Dr.  Von  Steinbeis,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Wiirtemburg, 
struck  with  the  handicraft  of  the  various  nations,  but  especially 
with  that  carried  on  by  rural  communities,  as  indicated  by  the 
exhibits  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  that  year,  resolved  to  try 
whether  the  people  of  Wiirtemburg  could  not  be  taught  to  use 
their  hands  and  brains  to  similar  purpose. 

Mr.  Tylor  describes  the  prosperity  at  Wiirtemburg  in  1882  as 
follows : — 

*  Thirty  years  ago  Wiirtemburg  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Since  then  Dr.  Steinbeis,  by  means  of  technical  schools,  local  and 
central  exhibitions,  by  training  industrial  teachers,  by  transplanting 
trades  from  other  countries,  has  converted  a  population  without 
mechanical  knowledge  into  one  carrying  on  most  of  the  small 
trades  practised  in  Europe.  This  has  helped  the  agricultural 
interest  much,  as  it  has  provided  a  manuGEwturing  population 
close  to  the  feumer.' 

The  linen  industry  established  in  one  locality  in  Wiirtemburg 
proves  that  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  class  of  goods  can 
be    sucoessfally  carried    on  with   hand-looms,  notwithstanding 
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the  competition  of  machineiy,  by  a  rural  population  engaged 
part  of  their  time  in  agriculture.  Beautiful  tablecloths,  and 
white  and  coloured  linens  of  superior  designs  for  borders,  are  a 
speciality  of  the  village  of  Laichingen.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  a  place  under  greater  natural  disadvantages  for  such 
an  industry  than  this  village.  It  is  £eu:  from  a  railway  station ;  it 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  reached  by  a  nine  miles'  pull 
uphill ;  it  has  to  import  its  yams  from  Belgium  and  Bel&st,  and 
to  pay  upon  them  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent.  Yet  these 
industrious  people  by  sheer  force  of  technical  and  artistic  know- 
ledge and  skill  are  producing  the  most  beautiful  articles  in  their 
trade,  not  merely  for  the  supply  of  their  own  country,  but  for 
export  to  America  and  to  other  foreign  lands. 

Public  spirit  in  Wiirtemburg  shows  itself  in  the  happy  union 
of  all  classes,  and  by  the  amicable  relations  that  exist,  notably  be- 
tween employers  and  their  operatives. 

Agriculture  abroad  has  benefited  enormously  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  cottage  industries,  such  as  wood-carving,  leather- 
stamping  and  embossing,  glass-engraving,  pottery,  working  for 
decorative  purposes  in  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  the  precious  metals ; 
toy-making,  making  of  buttons,  ribbon-weaving,  wicker-work, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  painting  on  porcelain,  and  artificial 
flower-making.  Besides  these  artistic  handicrafts,  there  is  hand- 
loom  weaving  of  linen  and  wool  carried  on  in  connection  with 
small  local  factories,  and  kept  up  to  date  by  the  supply  of  the 
newest  designs;  the  working  of  iron  for  ploughs,  horseshoes, 
screws  for  country  carts,  bits  and  stirrups,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
ironware,  some  for  home  use,  some  as  accessories  for  manufac- 
tures ;  ^most  all  the  leather  trades,  saddlery,  cart  and  carriage 
harness  making,  boot  and  shoe  making ;  tinware  such  as  coffee- 
pots, sugar-cases,  boxes  for  tea,  spittoons,  inkstands,  lanterns, 
trays,  artificial  candles  with  lamps,  &c. ;  wirework,  such  as  mouse- 
traps, wire  mattresses  and  mats,  &c. ;  all  kinds  of  earthenware,  from 
the  simplest  jar  to  artistic  china :  all  kinds  of  looking-glasses ; 
all  kinds  of  wooden  ware;  birdcages,  lasts  for  bootmakers, 
troughs  for  cattle;  all  kinds  of  small  vehicles,  cradles,  boxes, 
children's  carts,  &c. ;  all  kinds  of  articles  made  from  felt  and  rabbit 
fur,  including  hats,  from  the  cheapest  cap  of  the  peasant  to  silk 
hats  sold  at  £1  apiece ;  trimmings  of  various  kinds  for  ladies' 
dresses,  combs,  brushes  (especially  where  pigs  are  numerous  and 
the  bristles  can  be  bad) ;  various  articles  made  from  horn  and 
bone,  violin  strings,  &c. ;  turnery,  from  legs  for  tables  down  td 
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spools  for  thread;  varnished  ware  and  cardboard  ware,  such  as 
pill-boxes;  gloves,  straw  hatmaking,  ribbon-weaving^  basket- 
making — an  indostxy  theimportAnce  of  which  has  been  increasing 
greatly  in  recent  times — stay-making,  knittings  fancy  sewing,  and 
embroidery  of  underclothing. 

In  Russia  there  are  in  the  province  of  Moscow  alone  43 
different  categories  of  cottage  industries  (each  of  them  covering 
at  least  a  dozen  trades),  all  of  which  are  worked  success- 
fully in  connection  with  agriculture  by  Russian  peasants.  It  is 
significant  that  the  cottage  industries  of  Russia,  Bohemia, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries  find  their  chief  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

One  of  the  first  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  excite  a  common 
interest  in  village  prosperity  is  the  institution  of  People's  Banks, 
which,  since  1850,  have  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent. 
In  1894  the  number  of  such  institutions  in  Germany  alone 
reached  9,934.  In  1883  these  banks  were  introduced  into  Italy, 
and  in  1894  there  were  208,  with  15,000  members.  Hungary 
has  760  of  these  banks.    They  were  introduced  into  France  in 

1893,  and  in  two  years  there  were  281.  The  fijrst  Village  Bank  in 
Belgium  was  started  in  1892,  and  in  three  years  there  were  37, 
all  flourishing.  In  1886  the  first  bank  was  established  in  the 
Duchy  of  Austria,  and  now  there  are  396.  In  Moravia  the  first 
was  instituted  in  1887 ;  now  there  are  85.    Between  1889  and 

1894,  122  of  these  institutions  were  established  in  the  Tyrol. 
Where  these  institutions  exist  and  are  well  administered, 

there  is  credit  for  all  legitimate  purposes  for  small  folk,  even  the 
poorest.  They  need  not  run  into  debt  with  their  tradesmen. 
They  need  not  remain  idle  for  want  of  raw  material,  nor  de- 
generate into  sweated  paupers  for  want  of  funds.  The  impulse 
that  Village  Banks  have  given  to  small  local  industries  may  be 
compared  to  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery. 

The  object  of  these  Banks  is  by  combination  and  co-operation 
to  advance  money  for  any  productive  purpose.  Being  co-opera- 
tive, whatever  profits  there  are  go  to  the  members  themselves. 

According  to  M.  Lavollee,  the  secret  of  Swiss  prosperity  is 
the  association  of  industrial  wi^  agricultural  life,  as  in  Wiirtem- 
burg.  The  Swiss  fianner  is  very  often  also  a  wood-carver  or  a 
maker  of  watch-springs ;  at  times,  too,  he  will  act  as  a  guide  for 
tourists.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  honest  means  of  livelihood  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
wood-carving.     It  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  1819  the  first 
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wood«carver  arrived  in  Berne,  one  Christian  Fischer,  who  taught 
this  art  to  the  young  men  for  the  employment  of  their  winter^s 
evenings,  and  now  it  is  the  constant  occupation  of  6,000  persons. 

Side  by  side  with  this  scheme  of  developing  industries  is  a 
system  of  technical  education,  beginning  with  the  primary  schools, 
in  every  one  of  which  drawing,  in  connection  with  handicraft, 
is  taught.  Drawing  is  the  groundwork  of  all  tecl^lical  teaching 
abroad. 

In  1874  cottage  industries  were  introduced  in  certain  con- 
gested agricultural  districts  around  Prague  in  Bohemia,  with  the 
result  that  a  poverty-stricken  population  has  been  transformed 
into  a  prosperous  and  comfortable  one. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  special  schools  for  home  industries.  Those 
for  boys  are  devoted  to  wood-carving,  pottery,  and  basket-making  \ 
those  for  girls  to  needlework,  dressmaking,  drawing,  and  book- 
keeping. In  this  manner  have  been  fostered  a  number  of  village 
industries  with  great  success.  In  the  Tyrol  are  41  technical 
schools,  with  3,000  pupils.  The  first  spinning  school  was 
established  in  1876  at  the  village  of  Proveis,  and  now  there  are 
four,  each  attended  by  fifty  girls.  The  largest  basket-making  school 
is  at  St.  Bovo,  founded  in  1883 ;  it  counts  550  pupils,  of  whom 
three-fourths  are  girls.  Still  more  important  is  the  lace-making 
school  of  Dombim,  foimded  in  1890 ;  it  has  two  teachers  and 
150  pupils,  and,  like  the  wood-carving  schools  above  mentioned, 
has  created  a  valuable  industry  among  the  mountaineers,  some 
girls  earning  firom  82.  to  102.  a  year  by  making  lace  in  their 
hours  of  leisure.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  all  the  techni- 
cal schools  of  the  Tyrol,  except  three  at  Innspruck  and  Trent,  are 
situated  in  small  villages. 

The  English  farmer  of  to-day  is  called  upon  to  give  the 
labourer  a  better  education  than  he  has  had  himself,  possibly 
better  than  he  is  giving  his  own  children ;  he  naturally  does  not 
see  that  this  can  be  for  his  own  pecuniary  advantage ;  yet  it 
undoubtedly  is  so,  as  the  experience  of  those  countries  which  have 
tried  it  proves  unquestionably. 

In  rural  England  elementary  education  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers,  who,  as  a  class,  are  bent  on  keeping  down 
the  School  Board  rates ;  they  think  it  cannot  be  for  their  own 
welfare  to  educate  the  labourer ;  they  fear  that  his  education 
must  raise  the  price  of  labour ;  that  as  soon  as  the  cleverest  boys 
have  got  their  education  at  the  farmers'  expense  they  may  go  oflF 
to  ttie  towns.  They  believe  that  to  give  him  technical  eduction  nt 
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their  expense  means  making  him  independent  of  the  labonr 
market  and  too  good  for  his  work,  and  they  cannot  see  that 
either  advanced  or  technical  education,  such  as  they  have  never 
enjoyed  themselves,  can  be  good  either  for  the  community  or  for 
their  own  class. 

This  is  not  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Report  of  the  Beoess 
Committee.  It  is  not  the  lesson  taught  by  the  experience  of 
continental  nations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  agriculture 
directly  profits  by  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture  in  ele- 
mentary schools ;  while  the  establishment  of  village  industries 
directly  benefits  the  farmer,  it  raises  the  whole  standard  of  living, 
and  brings  to  the  farmer's  own  doors  a  market  for  his  produce. 
Educational  advantages  and  village  industries  offer  such  good 
openings  to  clever  and  ambitious  lads  that  they  do  not  go  off  to 
the  towns.  With  this  the  price  of  skilled  labour  rises,  though 
not  of  unskilled  labour,  and  brings  with  it  the  ability  to  pay 
the  farmer  higher  prices  for  his  produce. 

Such  are  the  teachings  of  this  very  remarkable  report ;  this 
is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  deputed  to  ascertain  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  year  by  year  we  find  continental  nations 
steadily  winning  their  way  in  English  markets. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  important  to  recognise 
the  distinction  between  elementary  education  and  technical 
education ;  it  is  clearly  put  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Hooper,  of  Balliol  College :  '  The  aim  of  a  school  which  is  not  a 
technical  school  is  that  the  scholar  may  learn  how  to  acquire 
knowledge ;  in  a  technical  school  he  learns  how  to  put  knowledge 
to  use.  The  difference  lies  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  method 
and  purpose  of  the  course  of  study.  The  first  aim  of  general 
education  is  the  good  of  the  nation  by  the  elevation  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  while  the  first  aim  of  technical  education 
is  to  improve  workmanship.' 

Handwork  in  connection  with  elementary  education  cultivates 
three  qualities  of  great  value :  first,  it  makes  work  real ;  secondly, 
it  teaches  accuracy  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  pupil  learns  that  moral 
qualities  like  patience  and  determination  are  essential  to  pro- 
gress. Handwork  encourages  the  virtues  of  diligence,  persever- 
ance, love  of  order,  neatness,  dexterity,  caution,  a  love  of  con- 
struction, a  respect  for  the  work  of  men's  hands,  and  a  contempt 
for  wanton  destruction. 

Already  some  few  home  industries  are  found  scattered  about  here 
and  there  in  Englieh  rural  districted  and  workeXl  with  eonsiderabU 
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success.  A  village  watchmaker,  doing  well,  has  learned  his  trade 
wholly  from  a  book  in  a  public  library.  A  gardener  has  learned 
his  profession  from  the  same  source ;  he  has  made  such  a  reputation 
for  himself  as  a  scientific  gardener  that  he  earns  a  good  living  by 
taking  charge  of  a  number  of  small  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Another  man  supports  himself  entirely  by  rearing  prize  fowls.  A 
woman  adds  considerably  to  the  family  income  by  breeding  valuable 
cats ;  another  takes  up  the  breeding  of  pet  dogs  ;  another  of 
canaries.  Shoemakers  are  often  pigeon  fanciers,  and  so  make  a 
good  deal  of  money.  Gramekeepers  usually  find  the  breeding  of 
sporting  dogs  profitable.  The  cultivation  of  rare  bulbs,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  &c.,  is  often  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  A  high 
price  is  obtained  for  the  finer  qualities  of  pillow  lace  made  at  odd 
times.  Beekeeping  may  be  a  very  lucrative  business.  In  a 
Shropshire  village  the  making  of  coarse  hampers  and  garden 
baskets  supports  many  fiunilies.  At  a  meeting  of  the  technical 
committee  of  the  Cambridge  Town  Council,  held  in  February 
1897,  toys  of  English  make  were  shown ;  they  were  the  work  of 
peasants  of  Wilts  and  Dorset  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  whereby 
they  were  earning  as  much  as  308.  a  week.  It  appears  that  the 
encouragement  of  home  and  cottage  industries  must  be  advan-* 
tageous  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  is  not  its  rival. 

In  Switzerland  it  is  everywhere  accepted  that  technical  know* 
ledge  and  general  enlightenment  of  the  agricultural  class  are  the 
most  valuable  of  all  levers  of  progress.  The  great  sums  spent  by 
the  various  coimtries  in  promoting  technical  education  as  applied 
to  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  other  industries,  prove  this.  M.  Marey- 
Oyens,  the  head  of  the  Dutch  Board  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
and  President  of  the  Agricultural  Council,  says :  '  Every  guilder 
spent  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  teaching  brings  back 
profit  a  hundredfold.'  '  Evexy  iranc  spent  in  agricultural  teaching 
brings  a  brilliant  return/  says  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  his  message  to  Parliament  last  year.  M.  Tisserand  attributes 
the  great  progress  made  by  French  agriculture  since  1870  in  a  large 
measure  '  to  our  schools,  our  professors,  our  experiment  stations, 
and  the  illustrious  men  of  science  whom  the  administration  has 
induced  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  agricultural  questions.' 
Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  in  his  Beport  to  the  Boyal  Conmiission  on 
Technical  Instruction,  says :  '  The  results  of  agricultural  education 
in  Denmark  have  been  something  extraordinary.'  Danish  butter 
is  now  the  best  in  the  world ;  as  lately  as  1860  it  was  described 
by  the  British  Yice^Consul  at  Copenhagen  as  ^  execrably  bad.' 
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The  progress  since  made  is  directly  traceable  to  agricoltnral  edu-^ 
cation.  The  delicate  taste  and  smell  are  imparted  to  it  by 
the  aromarprodncing  microbe,  discovered  by  Professor  Storch, 
used  to  start  the  ripening  of  the  cream.  Other  bacilli  have  been 
discovered  by  Professor  Weigmann  of  Kiel,  and  by  Professor 
Conn  of  the  United  States,  possessing  the  same  properties,  and 
are  now  on  the  Continent  marketable  commodities. 

Denmark  has  a  staff  of  experts  residing  abroad  to  watch  the 
interests  of  her  staple  agricultural  exports,  and  to  advise  the 
farmers  as  to  the  varying  requirements  of  the  market,  and  France 
has  begun  to  appoint  for  a  similar  purpose  agricultural  attaches  to 
her  embassies. 

Denmark  is  now  our  chief  rival  in  butter  and  bacon ;  France 
and  Hungary  in  eggs ;  Holland  and  Belgium  are  most  dangerous 
to  our  flax  growers,  and  Belgium  and  France  to  our  linen  manu- 
£Gicturers. 

The  most  striking  point  in  the  various  systems  of  agricultural 
education  adopted  in  different  continental  countries  is  the  great 
similarity  in  the  main  features  of  these  systems.  Almost  every- 
where there  is  a  course  of  elementary  practical  instruction  in 
agriculture  given  in  the  primary  schools ;  there  is  a  class  of 
secondary  schools,  in  which  a  more  extensive  course  is  given  to 
boys  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  and  there  is  a 
system  of  higher  training  for  the  sons  of  large  landowners 
and  those  intended  to  be  managers  of  estates,  agricultural 
engineers,  and  professors  and  teachers  of  agriculture.  Most 
countries,  moreover,  have  adopted  a  system  of  travelling  in- 
structors or  professors,  who  not  only  superintend  the  agricultural 
courses  given  in  the  primary  schools  of  their  districts,  but  also  hold 
conferences  and  give  lectures,  advise,  and  keep  themselves  closely 
in  touch  with  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  land.  Agricultural 
schools  for  the  farmers'  daughters,  in  which  they  are  taught  what 
iscalled  in  France  the  lore  of  the  farmyard  and  fiannhouse,  including 
the  rearing  of  poultry,  the  feeding  and  tending  of  live  stock, 
cooking,  domestic  economy,  and  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts,  are 
also  to  be  found  now  in  most  of  these  countries. 

A  course  of  agricultural  teaching  is  obligatory  in  every 
primary  and  upper  primary  school  in  the  rural  districts  of  France. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  primary  schools  in  France  in  which  an 
agricultural  course  is  a  long-established  institution,  in  which  the 
teachers  have  long  taken  a  keen  interest  in  promoting  it,  and 
which    are    furnished    with    collections,    made    by  pupils   and 
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teachers,  of  grasses,  medicinal  herbs,  weeds,  seeds,  insects, 
specimens  of  crops  in  different  stages  of  growth  and  preparation, 
specimens  of  soils,  and  so  forth. 

Example  plots,  nnder  the  care  of  the  travelling  instructors,  in 
which  the  effects  of  scientific  tillage  are  illustrated  for  the  benefit 
both  of  the  cultivators  and  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools,  are 
generally  kept  up  in  each  locality,  while  the  State  maintains 
experiment  stations  where  seeds  and  manures  are  analysed  and 
researches  are  conducted  by  agricultural  scientists. 

In  many  parts  of  France  are  found  example  plots  for  agri- 
cultural experiments.  There  are  some  4,000  in  existence.  It 
costs  about  12Z.  a  year  to  keep  up  an  example  plot.  The  plot 
is  generally  given  either  by  a  private  farmer,  who  is  glad  enough 
to  have  it  tilled  for  him  according  to  the  best  methods,  free  of 
cost,  or  by  the  local  agricultural  association.  Manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machines  lend  the  newest  implements 
free,  and  in  this  connection  the  example  plot  becomes  a  sort  of 
trial  station  for  the  patents  of  rival  manufacturers.  Local  farmers 
give  the  labour  free  for  the  cultivation  of  these  plots,  and  the 
State,  the  county  councils,  and  the  agricultural  associations  con- 
tribute between  them  towards  the  cost  of  the  best  seeds  and 
manures  which  the  professor  may  approve.  This  field  furnishes, 
as  it  were,  a  lecture-ground  for  the  professor,  who  is  able  to  use 
it  as  an  illustration  and  proof  of  his  theories  at  each  stage  of  the 
seasons.  The  children  of  the  local  primary  schools  and  those  of 
the  upper  primary  schools  are  also  brought  to  the  example  plots 
in  connection  with  their  course  of  agricultural  teaching.  The 
plots  are  usually  placed  in  the  most  accessible  spot  available, 
generally  by  the  side  of  the  most  frequented  road,  and  on  a  notice 
board  is  displayed  a  written  description  of  the  various  kinds  of 
crops  which  are  being  tried,  or  the  special  methods  of  feeding 
which  are  being  adopted  for  the  stock  which  may  be  reared  in 
connection  with  the  plot. 

Few  institutions  have  brought  about  greater  or  more  rapid 
progress  among  the  class  of  small  cultivators  in  France.  The 
results  of  the  great  attention  bestowed  on  the  study  of  agricultural 
questions  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  France  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Monsieur  Tisserand:  'Our  schools  now  are  far  better 
attended  than  they  used  to  be.  Everywhere  people  are  working 
with  zeal,  and  the  scientific  spirit  has  invaded  the  feirm.  Young 
men  of  intelligence  are  becoming  more  attached  to  rural  life,  and 
the  children  brought  up  in  our  country  districts,  when  they 
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receive  an  appropriate  agricultural  education,  will  be  less  tem(>ted 
to  go  into  the  towns  to  increase  the  abeady  too  great  number  of 
those  chronic  unemployed  who  constitute  to-day  a  perpetual 
danger  to  society.' 

The  latest  account  of  the  progress  of  technical  education  in 
Germany  is  to  be  found  in  a  smaU  Blue  Book  (price  2^(2.),  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  William  Woodall, 
M.P.,  and  others  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is  largely  taken 
up  by  reports  of  the  various  thriving  industries  which  have 
grown  up  in  Wiirtemburg  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  in 
what  had  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century  been  a  purely  agricul- 
tural coimtry,  and  where  there  is  now  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 

Owing  greatly  to  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  its  ele- 
mentary education  fresh  industries  are  being  constantly  created. 
The  first  Portland  cement  factory  was  started  in  1885,  and  now 
50,000  tons  of  cement  are  produced  annually.  Electrical  works, 
begun  in  1882,  now  employ  3^500  people.  In  one  lithographic 
colour-printing  works  are  employed  750  workpeople.  Nor  are  they 
satisfied  with  their  schools.  ^  Schools  that  had  awakened  our  envy 
in  1883  are  being  entirely  rebuilt,  and  replaced  by  larger  and  more 
serviceable  edifices,'  say  the  visitors ;  again,  *  the  weaving  and 
dyeing  school  at  Crefeld,  only  completed  in  1883  at  a  cost  of 
42,5002.,  has  been  almost  doubled  in  size/  Twelve  years  ago  no- 
where in  Germany  was  thereto  be  found  so  well  equipped  a  labora- 
tory for  electrical  engineers  as  the  Finsbury  Technical  College  in 
London ;  now  there  are  no  laboratories  in  England  which  can  com- 
pare with  those  at  Darmstadt  and  Stuttgart.  It  is  at  school  that 
the  German  boy  gains  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  at  once  useful 
to  him ;  he  acquires  habits  of  accuracy,  and  learns  the  significance  of 
attention  to  detail  and  the  importance  of  discipline  and  obedience. 

The  Germans  are  convinced  that  the  nation  which  has  the 
best  schools  is  the  best  prepared  for  the  great  industrial  warfisire 
which  lies  before  us,  and  no  money  is  grudged  for  the  erection, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  educational  institutions  of  all 
grades.  The  great  industries  of  to-day  depend  more  and  more 
upon  the  successful  application  of  recent  discoveries  to  ordinaxy 
manufacturing  processes.  Pupils  enter  the  evening  classes  with 
a  better  preparation  for  technical  instruction  than  our  own 
students,  owing  to  their  elementary  education  having  been  con- 
tinued to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to  their  system  of  instruction, 
which  in  many  ways  is  more  formative  of  soimd  habits  of  thought* 
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About  12,000  hand-looms  are  employed  in  Saxony,  in  the 
sparsely  populated  villages,  stretching  in  evexy  direction  from 
the  town  of  M eerane ;  nearly  every  cottage  has  its  loom.  The 
peasant  proprietor  and  his  family  work  upon  their  little  patch  of 
land,  getting  out  of  it  all  they  can,  and  fill  up  their  vacant  time 
in  turn  at  the  loom,  or  at  some  other  home  industry.  'Our 
attention  was  called  to  a  group  of  women,  each  with  her  small 
waggon  drawn  by  a  large  dog,  bringing  her  piece  of  cloth  to  the 
warehouse  of  the  fsustor  or  employer,  and  taking  back  with  her  one 
or  two  bundles  of  worsted  yams,  besides  loaves,  sugar,  coffee,  &c., 
and  oil  for  the  lamp.  Some  of  these  hand-loom  weavers  are 
wonderfully  expert.  We  saw  a  pattern  weaver  who  cheerfully 
boasted  that  he  could  make  his  loom  do  everything  but  talk.  He 
was  at  work  in  a  little  chamber  in  which  there  were  two  beds 
besides  his  loom,  and  he  was  one  of  fifty  employed  by  the  same 
firm  exclusively  in  the  making  of  patterns.  We  were  frequently 
informed  that  orders  are  accepted  for  single  pieces  of  complicated 
patterns  woven  by  hand.  The  variety  and  excellence  of  many 
German  fabrics  is  explained  by  the  &ct  that  they  are  made  in 
hand-looms.' 

Besides  weaving,  a  large  number  of  other  home  industries  are 
carried  on  by  cottagers  in  their  spare  time.  In  some  districts, 
as  in  the  case  of  Thuringia  and  in  the  Black  Forest,  they  carve 
wood,  make  clocks,  dolls,  toys,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  &c. ;  in 
many  of  these  industries  the  art  instruction  they  receive  at  school 
stands  them  in  good  stead.  'A  merchant  in  Bavaria,  whose 
warehouse  we  visited,  told  us  that  he  had  30,000  separate  patterns 
of  articles  for  sale  made  in  cottages,  and  that  he  had  orders  for 
all  kinds  of  toys,  including  12,000^  worth  of  dressed  dolls.  Of 
the  toys  imported  into  this  country  in  1894,  the  value  of  which 
was  nearly  one  million  sterling,  almost  all  came  from  Germany.' 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  and  his  colleagues  observe  indications  that 
in  the  immediate  future  our  own  coimtrymen  will  have  to 
encounter  a  competition  far  more  acute  than  anything  they  have 
yet  had  to  grapple  with.  In  every  rural  district  in  England  the 
competition  of  the  foreigner  is  being  more  and  more  felt ;  our 
fiurmers  are  being  slowly  and  surely  strangled  to  death  ;  the  only 
hope  is,  even  at  this  late  period,  ourselves  to  adopt  the  methods 
which  are  being  so  successfully  used  against  us.  The  fiurmers 
must,  by  scientific  agriculture,  combination,  and  organisation, 
place  a  higher  quality  of  produce  on  the  market ;  every  labourer 
must  cultivate  some  home  industry  in  his  cottage,  and  insist  that 
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elementary  education  shall  include  the  essential  preliminary 
technical  training.  If  to  keep  down  the  rates  is  to  be  the  cry 
proclaimed  by  one  class  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  other,  we  must 
expect  worse  times  and  more  dire  disaster  than  anything  we  have 
suffered  hitherto. 

'  Our  industrial  and  agricultural  instruction  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  our  people.  Our  farmers,  and  even  our 
skilled  workmen,  are  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  science  as  applied  to  fieurming  and  industry.' 

The  better  education  obtainable  in  large  towns  induces  the 
more  ambitious  to  abandon  the  country.  Why  should  a  labourer 
remain  when  he  knows  he  can  have  his  children  taught  by  a  man 
with  a  University  degree,  in  a  school  with  a  swimming-bath,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library,  a  cookery  room,  a  science  laboratory,  and  a 
modelling  room,  as  in  an  Edinburgh  Board  School ;  while  if  he 
remains  in  the  country  the  chances  are  that  the  education  he  can 
get  for  his  children  will  be  the  very  least  the  law  allows  ? 

Mr.  F.  J.  Lloydy  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers*  Association,  concludes  his  report  for  the  year  1896  with 
these  words : — 

'  I  venture  to  think  that  when  the  history  of  agriculture  in 
the  nineteenth  century  shall  be  written,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able facts  to  be  recorded  will  be  this  :  While  every  other  industry 
made  strides  of  progress  by  the  aid  of  science,  and  every  agricul- 
tural society  put  scientific  advice  and  aid  at  the  disposal  of  its 
members,  the  farmers  of  England  utterly  ignored  this  aid,  and 
allowed  the  very  science  which  was  ready  to  help  them  to  be 
utilised  by  their  competitors,  until  all  the  best  markets  for  their 
produce  had  been  lost  and  they  had  become  bankrupt.' 

In  any  case,  whether  they  are  to  remain  at  home  to  compete 
against  imported  foreign  produce  and  manufacture,  or  to  emigrate 
and  compete  in  the  foreign  labour  market  against  the  highly 
educated  workmen  of  other  countries,  they  must  acquire  an 
equally  good  industrial  education,  or  they  imuei  be  outstripped  in 
the  industrial  race. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  an  agricultural  village  in  the 
rural  England  of  to-day  to  begin  to  tread  in  the  path  that  leads 
to  prosperity  ?  First  of  all,  in  the  school.  The  future  of  the 
community  lies  undeveloped  in  the  school.  What  the  school 
is,  such  will  be  the  fate  of  the  village.  In  earliest  school  days 
there  must  be  cultivated  the  relations  between  the  brain  and 
the  hand;  the  children  must  be  furnished  with  the  knowledge 
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acqnured  by  past  experience,  and  not  have  to  leam  anew  for 
themselves  what  has  been  already  ascertained.  Whatever  may  be 
hereafter  the  industries  adopted,  let  ns  see  that  we  are  able  to 
provide  our  own  artisans,  and  need  not  import  them  from  ontside. 
Then  by  co-operation,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  and  by  capital 
provided  by  the  Village  Bank,  let  one  or  another  suitable  industry 
be  attempted,  not  to  make  one  man  rich,  but  to  bring  prosper 
rity  to  alL  There  are  many  small  industries  which  can  be 
carried  on  in  spare  time  which  require  skiU,  patience,  and 
accuracy,  but  need  hardly  any  capital  to  start  them,  so  that  those 
engaged  must  gain  something,  and  can  lose  nothing. 

So  by  degrees  may  be  revived  the  local  reputations  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  so  new  reputations  may  be  established  for  excep- 
tional  excellence  in  some  one  industry.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
find  all  over  the  Continent  some  article  or  another  everywhere 
recognised  as  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  imported  from  the  one  small 
and  obscure  town  or  village  which  excels  in  its  production. 

Nothing  here  set  forth  is  new.  The  causes  have  been  openly 
and  steadily  at  work  for  about  half  a  century.  The  effects  have 
come  sooner  than  was  expected.  Farmers  don't  read  Blue  Books 
and  reports;  agricultural  associations  do  very  little  practical 
work  for  agriculture.  The  farmer  is  now  learning  the  hard  and 
bitter  lesson  he  might  have  learned  years  ago ;  his  produce  can- 
not compete  with  foreign  produce.  His  stock  is  returned  on  his 
hands  unsold.  There  is  no  substantial  improvement  in  the  agri- 
cultural outlook,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  under  present  conditions. 
The  recent  report  of  the  Welsh  Land  Commission  is  emphatic  on 
this  point.  In  their  opinion  the  present  agricultural  depression 
is  not  a  temporary,  but  a  permanent,  fact.  Unless  we  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  conditions  of  agricultural  life,  the  present 
race  of  farmers  must  be  one  by  one  starved  out,  and  succeeded  by 
better  educated  and  more  enlightened  agriculturists.  Year  by 
year  foreign  competition  becomes  more  acute.  In  the  butter 
noarket  we  are  steadily  losing  ground  ;  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  milk  trade  is  to  be  the  ilext  point  attacked.  The  filthy  con- 
ditions under  which  milking  is  usually  conducted  disgusts 
foreigners,  who  view  our  sjstem  with  amazement;  sterilised  or 
partly  sterilised ,  milk  is  largely  used  in  continental  cities,  and 
will  probably  be  on  the  English  market  in  a  few  months.  Frozen 
milk  is  already  imported  firom  Norway  and  Sweden  in  small 
quantities. 

There  are  those  who  think  their  serious  difficulties  may  be 
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met  by  lowering  the  rates  or  rents,  by  diminisliing  transit  charges, 
or  by  some  form  of  Protection.  The  foregoing  pages  point  to  the 
remedy  of  an  educated  people.  This  is  not  the  forecast  of  a  self- 
confident  prophet — not  the  mere  theory  of  a  doctrinaire — ^not  the 
fEincifiil  notion  of  a  fiEkddist.  The  remedy  here  proposed  has  been 
tried  in  many  lands,  with  varying  conditions  and  diverse  races,  and 
has  nowhere  &iled  to  bring  rural  prosperity  in  the  place  of  agricul- 
tural disaster.  The  germ  of  this  remedy  is  to-day  in  our  own 
hands  in  each  elementary  school.  Rural  prosperity  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  country  village  that  will  equip  itself  for  the 
industrial  conflict. 

Edmund  Vebney. 
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The  Ballad  of  the  Little  Blaek  Hound. 


WHO  knocks  at  the  Geraldine's  door  to-night 
In  the  black  storm  and  the  rain  ? 
With  the  thunder  crash  and  the  shrieking  wind 
Comes  the  moan  of  a  creature's  pain. 

And  once  they  knocked,  yet  never  a  stir 
To  show  that  the  Geraldine  knew  ; 

And  twice  they  knocked,  yet  never  a  bolt 
The  listening  Geraldine  drew. 

And  thrice  they  knocked  ere  he  moved  his  chair, 

And  said,  *  Whoever  it  be, 
I  dare  not  open  the  door  to-night 

For  a  fear  that  has  come  to  me.' 

Three  times  he  rises  from  out  his  chair, 
And  three  times  he  sits  him  down. 

^  Now  what  has  made  this  faint  heart  of  mine  ? 
He  says  with  a  growing  frown. 

^  Now  what  has  made  me  a  coward  to-night. 

Who  never  knew  fear  before  ? 
But  I  swear  that  the  hand  of  a  little  child 

Keeps  pulling  me  from  the  door.' 

The  Geraldine  rose  from  his  chair  at  last 

And  opened  the  door  full  wide ; 
'  Whoever  is  out  in  the  storm,'  said  he, 

'  May  in  God's  name  come  inside ! ' 

He  who  was  out  in  the  storm  and  rain 

Drew  back  at  the  Geraldin'e's  call. 
'  Now  who  comes  not  in  the  Holy  Name 
Will  never  come  in  at  alh' 
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He  looked  to  the  right,  he  looked  to  the  left. 

And  never  a  one  saw  he ; 
But  right  in  his  path  lay  a  coal  black  hound, 

A  moaning  right  piteously. 

'  Come  in/  he  cried,  '  you  little  black  hound, 

Gome  in,  I  will  ease,  your  pain ; 
My  roof  shall  keep  you  to-night  at  least 

From  the  leash  of  wind  and  rain.' 

The  Geraldine  took  up  the  little  black  hound, 

And  put  him  down  by  the  fire. 
^  So  sleep  you  there,  poor  wandering  one, 

As  long  as  your  heart  desire.' 

The  Geraldine  tossed  on  his  bed  that  night, 

And  never  asleep  went  he 
For  the  crowing  of  his  little  red  cock, 

That  did  crow  most  woefully, 

For  the  howling  of  his  own  wolf-hound. 

That  cried  at  the  gate  all  night. 
He  rose  and  went  to  the  banquet  hall 

At  the  first  of  morning  light. 

He  looked  to  the  right,  he  looked  to  the  left. 

At  the  rug  where  the  dog  lay  on  ; 
But  the  reindeer  skin  was  burnt  in  two, 

And  the  little  black  hound  was  gone. 

And,  traced  in  the  ashes,  these  words-  he  read : 

'  For  the  soul  of  your  firstborn  son, 
I  will  make  you  rich  as  you  once  were  rich 

Ere  the  glass  of  your  luck  was  run.' 

The  Geraldine  went  to  the  west  window. 

And  then  he  went  to  the  east, 
And  saw  his  desolate  pasture  fields, 

And  the  stables  without  a  beast. 

'  So  be  it,  as  I  love  no  woman, 

No  son  shall  ever  be  mine  ; 
I  would  that  my  stables  were  full  of  steeds. 

And  my  cellaiB  were  full  of  wine.'  ... 
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^  I  swear  it,  as  I  love  no  woman, 

And  never  a  son  have  I, 
I  would  that  my  sheep  and  their  little  lambs 

Should  flourish  and  multiply. 

'  So  yours  be  the  soul  of  my  firstborn  son,' 

Here  the^G-eraldine  slily  smiled, 
But  from  the  dark  of  the  lonely  room 

Came  the  ciy  of  a  little  child. 

The  Greraldine  went  to  the  west  window, 

He  opened,  and  out  did  lean, 
And  lo !  the  pastures  were  full  of  kine, 

All  chewing  the  grass  so  green. 

And  quickly  he  went  to  the  east  window, 

And  his  face  was  pale  to  see, 
For  lo  !  he  saw  to  the  empty  stalls 

Brave  steeds  go  three  by  three. 

The  Geraldine  went  to  the  great  hall  door, 

In  wonder  at  what  had  been, 
And  there  he  saw  the  prettiest  maid 

That  ever  his  eyes  had  seen. 

And  long  he  looked  at  the  pretty  young  maid, 

And  swore  there  was  none  so  &ir ; 
And  his  heart  went  out  of  him  like  a  hound. 

And  hers  like  a  timid  hare. 

Each  day  he  followed  her  up  and  down, 

And  each  night  he  could  not  rest. 
Until  at  last  the  pretty  young  maid 

Her  love  for  him  confessed. 

They  wooed  and  they  wed,  and  the  days  went  by 

As  quick  as  such  good  days  will. 
And  at  last  came  the  cry  of  his  firstborn  son 

The  cup  of  his  joy  to  fill. 

And  the  summer  passed,  and  the  winter  came ; 

Sight  &ir  was  the  child  to  see, 
And  he  laughed  at  the  shriek  of  a  bitter  storm 

As  he  sat  on  his  father's  knee. 
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Who  rings  so  loud  at  the  Geraldine's  gate  ? 

Who  knocks  so  loud  at  the  door  ? 
*  Now  rise  you  up,  my  pretty  young  wife, 

For  twice  they  have  knocked  before.' 

Quickly  she  opened  the  great  hall  door, 

And  '  Welcome  you  in/  she  cried, 
But  there  only  entered  a  little  black  hound, 

And  he  would  not  be  denied. 

When  the  Greraldine  saw  the  little  black  hound, 

He  rose  with  a  fearful  cry, 
^  I  sold  my  child  to  the  Devil's  hound 

In  forgotten  days  gone  by.' 

He  drew  his  sword  on  the  little  black  hound, 

But  it  would  not  pierce  its  skin. 
He  tried  to  pray,  but  his  lips  were  dumb 

Because  of  his  grievous  sin. 

Then  the  fair  young  wife  took  the  black  hound's  throat 

Both  her  small  white  hands  between. 
And  he  thought  he  saw  one  of  Crod's  angels 

Where  his  sweet  young  wife  had  been. 

Then  he  thought  he  saw  from  God's  spirit 

The  hound  go  sore  oppressed. 
But  he  woke  to  find  his  own  dead  wife 

With  her  dead  child  on  her  breast. 

Quickly  he  went  to  the  west  window, 

Quickly  he  went  to  the  east ; 
No  help  in  the  desolate  i>asture  fields, 

Or  the  stables  that  held  no  beast. 

He  fiung  himself  at  his  white  wife's  side. 

And  the  dead  lips  moved  and  smiled, 
Then  came  somewhere  from  the  desolate  room 

The  laugh  of  a  little  child. 

Dora  Sigerson^  Sqobter. 
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TT\SE  sun  is  setting,  this  Saturday  afternoon.  A  yellow  blaze  is 
X  coming  through  these  windows ;  and  towards  the  south-west 
there  is  a  great  expanse  of  the  true  daffodil  sky.  It  is  but  the 
twenty  •seventh  of  February ;  yet  there  is  somethLig  of  the  feeling 
of  Spring.  That  bit  of  grass  outside,  often  studied,  is  growing 
green.  A  little  ago  it  looked  golden.  Where  I  was  an  hour 
since,  the  snowdrops  were  great  and  many.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  great  parish  church,  the  turf  beneath  the  trees  is  lighted  by 
a  blaze  of  snowdrops  and  crocuses.  At  the  Club,  in  the  great 
paper  of  the  great  city  of  the  west,  I  read  that  a  railway  is  to  be 
made  up  the  valley  of  the  Cairn,  past  Irongray  church,  where  the 
river  for  a  few  miles  is  called  the  Cluden,  past  the  beautiful  water- 
fiill  at  the  Bootin'  Bridge,  past  the  little  hamlet  of  Shawhead,  on 
near  to  Craigenputtock  where  Carlyle  dwelt,  and  so  by  Maxwel- 
town  Braes,  widely  known  to  be  bonny,  to  a  pretty  village  near, 
till  now  cut  off  from  the  easy  travel  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
'  Walking,'  it  was  once  declared,  with  incredible  slowness,  in  the 
parish-kirk  here,  '  is  that  motion  of  the  boaddy  by  which  we 
transport  ourselves  from  one  point  in  space  unto  another.'  But 
the  railway  attains  the  like  end  incomparably  faster :  and  does  in 
&ct  make  it  cheaper  to  be  transported  than  to  transport  our- 
selves. Let  no  weak  humour  be  spent  on  the  outstanding  word. 
I  know  it  is  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  One 
remembers  the  husband,  leading  a  life  which  probably  served  him 
right,  who  explained  to  his  wife  the  contrasted  meaning  of  two 
words  of  similar  sound.  '  If  you  were  to  sail  away  to  another 
country  fi&r  beyond  the  ocean,  and  never  come  back,  you  would  be 
exported,  and  I  should  be  transported.'    The  story  is  unpleasing. 

But,  to  use  the  familiar  phrase  of  S.T.C.,  that  legend  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  That  yellow  sky,  and  that  blazing  orb  which  I 
have  just  arisen  and  looked  at,  the  last  look  which  can  be  to-day, 
have  brought  vividly  to  m^  certain  things  which  must  be  said, 
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For  when  one  is  possessed,  one  must  speak.  It  may  be  a  mild 
possession,  bnt  it  is  a  real  one.  And  an  incomparably  bigger 
Ayrshire  man  (who  never  grew  old)  has  declared  how  the  pen  can 
giye  the  sonl  relief.  When  the  hour  comes,  certain  folk  must 
write.     Ay,  though  they  have  written  ever  so  long. 

I  never  came  to  know  any  human  being  well,  the  being  and 
the  environment,  but  I  felt  sorry  for  the  being.  That  is  the 
resultant.  Somebody  else  (it  is  seriously  recorded  somewhere) 
once  looked  upon  a  great  multitude,  and  felt  it  a  sad  sight.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  King  Xerxes  :  not  at  all.  Of  someone  beyond 
all  comparison  wiser  and  better. 

Does  the  reader  of  this  page  remember  any  week  of  life 
which  he  would  seriously  wish  to  live  over  again  ?  That  is,  in 
the  blank  uncertainty  in  which  it  was  lived  at  the  time.  There 
are  a  few  days  in  life  which  you  would  like  to  live  over  again,  if 
you  knew  you  were  to  get  through  them  as  in  fact  you  did.  But 
that,  apparently,  cannot  be.  Possibly  there  are  but  few  even  of 
these. 

I  was  lately  allowed  to  look  into  the  diary  of  a  successful  man, 
who  was  beyond  caring  whether  I  saw  it  or  not,  and  who  cannot 
be  identified  by  any  mortal  who  may  look  at  this  line.  He  had 
noted  that  so  uplifting  and  cheering  was  a  certain  function  in 
which  he  took  the  chief  part,  that  he  came  home  looking  to 
receive  a  knock-down  blow.  I  did  not  read  further.  But  pro- 
bably it  came,  in  some  form.  For  there  are  many  such,  of  divers 
natures'.  That  brief  passage,  written  in  a  very  neat  small  hand, 
plainly  unhurried,  seemed  to  convey  a  sad  suggestion  as  to  the 
fashion  in  which  we  go  on  through  our  life. 

One  has  known  several  persons  who  claimed  to  be  perfectly 
happy.  I  mean  ecstatically  happy:  continually  in  a  state  of 
lively  delight.  This  remarkable  manifestation  founded  upon 
religious  reasons.  One  reason,  indeed :  which  was  that  every- 
thing here  and  elsewhere,  wherever  they  might  have  to  go,  was 
perfectly  right  and  satisfactory  for  themselves.  Not  merely  they 
did  not  care  that  great  part  of  the  race  is  bad  and  miserable, 
including  certain  of  their  own  nearest  kin ;  but  they  found  it 
positively  exhilarating  to  think  of  this.  It  was  *  all  for  the  glory 
of  God.'  That  is,  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Supreme  Being  that 
His  known  wishes  should  be  set  aside :  that  the  moral  distinctions 
He  recognises  should  be  ignored  :  that  His  purposes  should  con- 
spicuously fail:  and  that  He  should  be  signally  beaten  by  the 
Devil.    Of  course  the  manifestation  of  feeling  is  revolting :  but 
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all  the  same  it  is  real.  These  ears  have  heard  a  preacher  (of  the 
Good  News)  state  that  a  large  part  of  the  happiness  of  a  better 
world  would  consist  in  looking  down  at  the  tortures  skUftdly 
inflicted  by  persons  appointed  to  that  duty  upon  poor  wretches 
who  (as  plain  fact)  never  had  the  chance  of  being  much  better 
than  in  fact  they  turned  out  to  be.  Even  the  drunken  brutes 
whom  Charles  II.  appointed  to  inflict  intolerable  agony  on  honest 
Scotsmen  who  thought  differently  from  himself  on  matters 
ecclesiastical,  rushed  out  of  the  Council  Chamber  when  these 
good  if  wrongheaded  men  were  crushed  in  the  boot,  and  other 
infernal  appliances:  but  the  stony-hearted  blockhead  who  was 
to  be  James  IL  sat  on  contentedly  surveying  these  doings.  If 
the  accursed  doctrines  which  I  sometimes  heard  set  forth  in  my 
boyhood  were  true,  then  the  devilish  James  was  near  to  the 
elevation  of  a  *  spirit  made  perfect.*  And  of  course,  if  you  were 
an  extraordinary  person  for  goodness,  what  in  Ayrshire  in  my 
youth  was  called  a  far-hy-us  saint,  you  would  enjoy  your  com- 
fortable dinner  much  more  if  you  had  a  few  starving  wretches 
looking  on  as  you  devoured  it.  What  wonder  that  Charles 
Kingsley  did,  as  he  told  me  more  than  once,  'spew  out'  that 
kind  of  thing  ? 

When  one  was  young,  one  was  incredibly  devoid  of  the  power 
of  sympathising  with  the  old.  Therein,  one  was  doubtless  a 
specimen  of  average  humanity ;  and  when  old  folk,  in  a  manner 
which  now  .appears  infinitely  tonching,  spoke  in  light  words  of 
what  in  fact  lay  very  heavy  (poor  Anne  Boleyn  joked,  the  night 
before,  about  the  cutting-off  of  her  head),  one  thought  it  silly. 
One  evening  of  Spring,  walking  amid  these  haunted  places  with 
a  very  eminent  man  who  had  grown  old,  and  who  h&d  not  been 
here  for  long,  we  met  an  aged  lady,  likewise  a  visitor  to  these 
shores.  Both  had  spent  their  young  years  here :  and  I  could  not 
but  think,  seeing  them  just  that  one  time  together,  that  they  had 
been  more  than  common  friends.  They  were  surprised  at  meeting  : 
and  the  old  lady  said,  *  We  ought  to  have  met,  when  we  could 
have  looked  together  at  the  setting  sun.'  She  said  the  words 
gaily  enough :  she  had  lived  a  prosperous  life.  But,  I  remember 
well,  a  youth  thought  the  sentimental  look  on  the  two  old  faces 
queer.  One  did  not  mind  much  about  departed  generations  being 
forgotten.  To  us,  they  never  were  more  than  shadows.  But  it 
is  glowing  a  terrible  thing  now  that  those  we  have  known,  warm, 
clever,  hard-working,  whose  looks  and  words  are  in  our  memory 
80  vividly,  are  being  fiwt  forgotten  too.    When  life  is  present,  it 
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is  so  full,  so  urgent,  so  warm,  in  a  word  so  lifelike,  that  it  is  vexy 
hard  to  take  in  that  in  a  very  little  while  it  will  have  utterly 
gone  out  here,  and  will  be  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  at  all.  One 
has  been  made  to  feel,  lately,  when  a  very  old  friend  was  taken 
quickly  from  an  eminent  place,  how  speedily  he  was  quite 
forgotten  there.  The  successor  came  on :  came  worthily :  and 
all  the  interest  was  readily  transferred.  I  do  not  mind  saying 
that  the  place  was  a  cathedral  church.  The  voice  continually 
heard  under  that  sublime  roof  for  thirty  years  was  hushed  :  the 
kindly  face  will  be  seen  there  no  more.  Millions  of  times  the 
thing  has  been:  but  that  cannot  make  it  commonplace  to  us 
poor  souls  to  whom  it  comes  new.  There  is  a  craving  for 
sympathy  in  some  people.  We  wished  to  be  understood :  to  set 
ourselves  right  with  honest  folk  who  had  misapprehended.  We 
could  not  see  any  striking  scene,  or  go  through  any  strange  and 
searching  experience,  without  wishing  to  tell  all  about  it:  at 
least  to  certain  more  than  commonly  esteemed,  more  than 
commonly  dear.  But  indeed  we  did  not  venture  to  tell  any 
mortal  what  it  had  grown  to  look  at  the  setting  sun.  And  feeling 
cannot  be  expressed  in  language,  save  in  the  roughest  way.  Then 
we  think  that  in  a  little  we  shall  disappear :  not  at  all  regarding 
that  serious  fact  in  the  sentimental  fsishion  in  which  young  souls 
do.  We  shall  be  a  fleeting  remembrance,  fading  daily,  for  a 
while  in  some  minds.  Then  they  will  go :  and  all  our  little  cares, 
ways,  thoughts,  personality  will  be  gone  out.  Another  genera- 
tion will  look  on  the  broad  bay  and  the  dark  sands,  and  pervade 
in  lively  fEishion  the  ancient  streets :  thinking  as  little  of  us  as  we 
think  to-day  of  those  who  were  here  before  us  for  these  thousand 
years.  Others  will  diligently  study  all  the  details  of  that  solemn 
old  castle,  sitting  amid  the  blossoms  and  looking  at  the  hop- 
gardens :  never  even  thinking  for  a  minute  that  we  did  it  all 
before.  We  know  exactly  how  it  will  be.  For  our  life  in  these 
present  days  can  never  be  more  entirely  vanished  to  other  souls 
than  our  life  of  thirty-eight  years  since,  that  anxious  feverish 
life  of  terrible  overwork,  is  to-day  to  ourselves. 

I  was  greatly  touched  yesterday  by  an  incident  whereby  many 
folk,  presumably  my  betters,  would  not  be  touched  at  all.  Indeed, 
I  have  known  the  like  made  matter  for  contemptuous  laughter. 
But  I  had  the  fellow-feeling  which  comes  of  being  similarly  placed, 
and  possibly  I  am  touched  easily.  There  came  a  Catalogue  of 
Theological  Books,  from  someone  who  vainly  expected  that  I  was 
to  buy  certain  of  them.     Many  such  come :  for  the  most  part  in 
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vain*  For  the  volames  named  in  the  document  in  question  I 
cared  not ;  but  on  its  cover  appeared  the  following  statement : 

'  Five  hundred  manuscript  sermons,  written  and  preached  by 
the  late  Rev.  John  Smith,  Sector  of  Smithbury,  Oatmealshire. 
Price  21fi.  per  hundred,  or  42.  148.  6c2.  the  lot.' 

I  have  altered  the  names.  Yet  it  piaj  be  said  the  parish  is  in 
a  beautiful  part  of  England.  And  the  Sector,  poor  man,  was  no 
doubt  there  for  many  years.  Now  think,  ye  who  know  with 
what  strain  of  such  intellect  as  we  possess  a  sermon  is  written, 
taking  two  or  three  hours  upon  each  of  four  or  five  days,  think,  I 
say,  of  that  laborious  composition  going  for  twopence  halfpenny  : 
while,  if  you  take  '  the  lot,'  there  is  an  appreciable  reduction  of 
price.  The  idea,  too,  presents  itself,  that  if  the  bookseller  can 
afford  to  sell  for  these  sums,  having  incurred  the  expense  of 
printing  the  details  in  his  catalogue,  he  assuredly  bought  the  lot  at 
a  very  great  deal  less  than  he  proposed  to  sell  it  for.  Did  he  give  a 
halfpenny  for  each  sermon,  I  wonder ;  did  he  get  six  for  a  penny  ? 
It  is  conceivable  that  these  sermons  were  scribbled  off  in  hot 
haste,  and  with  little  thought  or  exertion.  I  do  not  know.  I 
believe  some  certainly  are  so  written.  But  in  this  country  such 
compositions  are  commonly  most  laborious.  Here,  if  we  wish  to 
get  up  a  discourse  speedily,  to  serve  but  one  occasion,  we  make  a 
few  notes  and  trust  to  the  moment  for  the  words :  which  £bu^  is 
described  as  preaching  extempore.  As  for  the  sermons  known  to 
me,  each  sentence,  each  line,  cost  anxious  thought.  And  that 
they  should  come  to  this !  Far  rather  would  one  have  it  that 
one's  own  should  (as  Festus  expressed  it  long  ago)  ^  end  in  air 
and  ashes.'  To  certain  preachers  there  is  a  sorrowful  satisfaction 
in  the  &ct  that  three  of  each  four  their  hand  has  ever  fully 
written  out  are  in  print,  and  thus  (in  a  certain  sense)  both  inde- 
structible and  unsaleable. 

Let  me  escape  from  sorrowful  reflections  by  the  expedient 
named  by  the  illiterate  preacher  who  said,  in  what  he  esteemed 
as  a  prayer,  ^  And  now,  0  Lord,  we  will  relate  an  anecdote.'  The 
wife  of  a  departed  pulpit-orator  once  addressed  her  husband  as 
follows :  *  There's  Watty  Scott,  that  was  at  school  with  you,  has 
published  books,  and  got  thousands  of  pounds  for  them :  Why 
don't  you  publish  a  volume  of  your  sermons,  and  get  thousands 
of  poimds  for  it  ? '  For  that  good  lady  one  volume  was  just  as 
good  as  another :  and  there  was  no  reason  why  Waverley  should 
interest  human  beings  more  than  a  collection  of  discourses,  all  of 
^hip|i  h^  set  the  cpngre^ation  to  sl^P.     The  good  cleric  upder-i 
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stood  things  better  than  his  admiring  partner :  bnt  he  did  not 
suggest  the  consideration  which  the  astute  reader  has  thought  of. 
Quite  another.  He  repKed,  *  Wheesht,  wumman :  they're  a'  in 
print  already/  He  added  no  more :  Nor  did  she.  Only  let  me 
say,  as  with  authority,  that  though  the  sermons  you  have  conveyed 
be  very  good  in  themselves,  they  will  sound  very  dull  when 
delivered  by  you.  Just  yesterday  a  very  accomplished  man  said 
to  me,  with  much  feeling,  ^  I  have  just  been  reading  some  of 
Chalmers'  sermons.  How  could  that  lumbering  stuff  produce  the 
superhuman  impression  which  it  is  perfectly  certain  it  did  ? '  One 
could  but  say,  that  Chalmers  could  not  publish  that  which  was 
the  first,  second,  and  third  thing  which  did  the  work  at  the  moment 
of  the  awful  hush,  passed  away.  Further,  the  taste  has  changed. 
Much  more  direct  sentences  are  wanted  now.  Even  Henry  Melvill  is 
quite  out  of  date.  What  Sir  Walter  called  *  the  big  bow-wow 
style'  in  preaching  is,  as  Bob  Acres  maintained  certain  other 
things  are.  It  has  '  had  its  day.'  For,  as  that  philosopher  well 
remarked,  you  get  tired  of  even  the  best  things. 

It  is  indeed  terrible  how  things  are  forgot :  things  which  at 
the  moment  it  was  declared  with  authority  were  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Yesterday  I  looked  at  a  review  of  the  biography  of  one 
who  was  a  heroic  soldier  in  his  day :  not  less  than  heroic.  Hardly 
anybody  remembers  him  now.  And,  gazing  on  the  name,  I  went 
away  back  to  days  when  I  was  a  youth,  and  when  a  specially 
daring  thing  done  by  that  warrior  was  quite  new.  There  came 
to  me  a  touching  poem,  a  poem  combining  humour  and  pathos  in 
the  manner  characteristic  of  our  beloved  Punch,  a  poem  which 
celebrated  that  brave  deed.  I  beheld  again  the  couplet :  *  When 
the  youngest  child  now  living  is  a  fogey  old  and  grey.  Men  still 
shall  speak  with  wonder  of  the  doing  of  that  day.'  Sad  to  record 
it,  that  prophecy  has  proved  like  very  many  more.  Men  have  not 
spoken  nor  thought  of  that  doing  for  many  a  year.  Those  who 
read  a  page  like  this  are  presumably  more  intelligent  than  the 
skipping,  supercilious  reader  of  fiction :  but  if  I  recounted  the 
story,  it  would  fall  quite  strange  on  the  mind  of  nearly  all.  Did 
I  not  once  hear  a  very  clever  cleric,  walking  home  from  church 
with  a  friend  who  had  given  a  sermon  which  kept  the  audible  hush 
from  first  word  to  last;  say,  with  manifest  sincerity,  *  They'll  never 
forget  that ! '  Ah,  quite  forgotten,  ages  since :  as  is  the  fate  of 
the  best  sermons.  When  the  people  are  dead  who  listened  to 
them,  they  have  passed  into  oblivion.  And  when  an  aged  survivor 
tells  to  a  new  generation  how  the  faces  of  the  congregation  used 
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to  be  lighted  up  into  a  glare,  it  merely  is  regarded  as  an  old  man's 
exaggeration  of  what  he  knew  in  his  youth.  Did  not  one,  grey- 
headed, once  say  to  me,  *  Oh,  those  Sunday  afternoons  when  I  was 
a  young  preacher !  The  crowd,  and  the  hush,  and  the  loud  music : 
and  then  to  walk  away  to  the  solitary  home  along  that  green 
avenue,  thinking  here  is  a  precious  bit  of  literature  to  be  carefully 
put  in  the  receptacle  which  will  be  of  use  while  I  live :  here  has 
been  a  function  never  to  be  forgotten  !  But  it  passed  into  utter 
forgetfulness.  And  better  so.  For  after  a  few  years  I  should 
have  held  the  sermon  as  very  dear  at  twopence  halfpenny.  I  tore 
it  up,  in  sorrow  and  shame.'  It  was  the  dear  and  great  Tulloch 
who  said  to  me,  *  When  I  turn  over  my  old  sermons,  consternation 
is  the  only  word.'  He  was  alluding,  he  said,  not  merely  to  youthful 
extravagance  of  style,  but  to  awful  doctrine :  now  quite  unbeliev- 
able, save  by  the  robust  or  stupid  soul  that  can  believe  a  thing 
though  seeing  it  cannot  be  true.  How  certain  vehement 
Protestants  known  to  me  in  early  youth  came  to  reject  Boman 
doctrine  because  it  conflicted  with  reason  was  to  me,  even  in  that 
early  day,  an  insoluble  perplexity.  For  it  seemed  that  such  as 
believed  what  they  believed,  need  have  made  no  difficulty  about 
believing  anything.  But  it  was  strange  that  good  folk  accused 
you  of  rationalism,  and  intolerable  presumption,  if  you  asked  how 
some  hideous  fatalistic  dogma  could  be  true,  or  some  blasphemous 
caricature  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  who  yet,  trusting  to  their  own 
intelligence,  had  cast  off  certain  ancient  beliefs  which  were  not  a 
whit  more  incredible,  and  which  were  not  by  a  million  degrees  so 
horrible  and  revolting. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  probably  morbid :  but  it 
comes  back  to  me  how  one  well  known  once  developed  to  me 
certain  views  of  life  and  things.  He  will  not  care  to-day  though 
his  opinions  be  recalled :  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  they 
were  exceptional.  He  declared  that  the  great  thing  he  desired 
was  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  He  expressly  forbade  the  publication 
of  any  memoir.  For  one  thing,  he  held  that  no  mortal  could 
write  it,  save  only  himself:  and  he  would  not.  But  the  main 
reason  was  that  looking  back  at  the  past,  it  appeared  a  dreary 
series  of  errors  and  follies.  Like  A'Kempis,  he  could  not  remember 
that  he  had  ever  done  any  good  at  all.  And  though  he  acknow- 
ledged that  it  might  conduce  to  immediate  peace  to  have  that 
'good  conceit  of  himself  for  which  the  proverbial  weaver  of 
Kilwinning  prayed :  or  even  to  attain  to  his  position  who  declared 
that  if  he  had  Ufe  to  live  again  be  would  just  do  all  that  he  had 
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done,  for  he  never  had  done  anything  wrong  in  bis  long  career : 
yet  he  held  that  here  were  manifestations  barely  consistent  with 
sanity :  and  so  shockingly  inconsistent  with  truth  that  no  reason- 
able being  could  harbour  them.  Not  enough  for  him,  indeed,  was 
it  to  be  forgotten.  Far  more  than  that,  he  desired  to  forget. 
For  he  would  say,  sorrowfully,  that  the  punishment  of  wrong- 
doing, that  sorest  punishment  which  comes  of  your  condemning 
yourself  for  it,  must  be  eternal.  So  long  as  you  can  remember, 
you  can  never  look  back  even  upon  the  innumerable  follies  but 
with  keen  pain :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Lethe  is 
to  be  found  either  under  the  sun  or  above  it.  ^  I  want  to  get  out 
of  all  this,'  he  would  say.  ^  For  the  blots  in  one's  history  so 
accumulate,  and  the  things  one  cannot  bear  to  look  back  upon, 
such  as  knock-down  blows  and  crushing  troubles,  that  the  only 
thing  is  to  get  away.'  Then  he  would  say  that  the  only  human 
beings  who  can  really  cut  the  connection  with  the  past  are  the 
members  of  a  British  ministry  which  goes  out  of  office.  When 
they  go  out,  they  have  an  awful  record.  They  have  given  offence 
right  and  left,  if  they  ever  tried  to  make  things  better :  for  there 
are  many  people,  and  powerful  people,  who  profit  by  the  continu- 
ance of  every  scandalous  abuse:  and  parsons  can  be  found  to 
pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  very  vilest,  and  to  curse  such  as 
try  to  mend  such.  But  after  some  years  in  opposition  they  come 
in  again  with  a  clean  sheet.  Would  that  we  could  do  the  like  ! 
Dip  seven  times  in  Jordan,  or  any  other  detergent  water :  and 
come  out  washed  and  made  clean.  Glean  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
But  ah,  &r  more  to  be  wished  for,  clean  in  our  own.  Can  that 
ever  be  ?  Every  act  writes  its  indelible  story.  What  is  written  ia 
written.  Indeed,  Mr.  Babbage  has  shown  that  all  our  past 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are  incorporated  essentially  in  the 
material  universe.  And  the  quickened  senses  of  a  higher  life  may 
read  the  events  of  departed  days  as  easily  as  you  read  this  page : 
may  not  be  able  to  help  reading  them.  In  such  an  hour,  you, 
being  a  small  boy,  told  a  lie.  Through  all  eternity,  are  you  to 
have  its  record  before  you  ?  We  have  all  known  hmnan  creatures 
who  through  a  coarse  and  malignant  nature  would  ever  rake  up  a 
sore  subject  to  some  poor  wretch,  as  often  as  might  be.  Will 
the  physical  universe  keep  on  doing  that  without  cease?  And 
you  know  how  easily  in  any  record  you  catch  your  own  name. 
Each  being  continually  tormented  by  the  lines  which  concern 
itself:  lines  wl^ose  truth  c^^notbe  gainsaid, because  tl;e  ^tvrot^ 
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its  own  history,  and  registered  itself.    And  can  matter  ever  end  ? 
Did  it  ever  begin  ?    The  outlook  frightens  one. 

Of  course,  to  our  present  discernment,  things  may  entirely 
vanish.  Things  may  have  entirely  vanished  which  had  their 
influential  day.  In  the  unreckonable  and  awful  ages  of  this 
world's  duration,  there  may  have  been  other  books  like  the 
Psalms.  It  is  '  all  election,'  If  it  indeed  were  so,  those  books 
are  quite  forgot.  But  the  poems  we  know  by  that  fEuniliar  name 
abide,  and  help  some  folk  some  little.  One  would  say  they  will 
last  with  the  race.  But  who  can  tell  ?  For  the  race  may  develop 
into  something  vitally  different.  In  my  youth  I  heard  a  brilliant 
Grlasgow  Professor  give  a  popular  lecture.  He  frankly  set  forth 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  now  geuerally  accepted,  then  very 
strange.  He  said  to  this  effect,  summing  up:  ^You  may  not 
quite  like  the  idea  that  you  began  so  humbly:  £Eur  lower  than 
apes  and  the  like.  It  seems  to  be  a  cheering  and  hopeful  belief. 
For  if  we  have  already  risen  so  high  above  moUusks,  our  true 
ancestors,  just  think  what  tremendous  developments  may  lie  in 
frtmt!  Some  day,  the  human  race  may  be  as  much  better  than 
we  are  now,  as  we  are  better  than  these  lowly  progenitors.' 
People  appeared  pleased.  For  myself,  I  never  cared,  even  in  the 
most  infinitesimal  degree,  for  Corporate  Immortality.  I  would 
not  give  a  threepenny  piece  to  *  join  the  choir  invisible.'  I  would 
not  give  a  twopence  hal^nny  postage  stamp  for  the  assurance  of 
posthumous  fame.  For  it  would  do  me  no  good  now.  And  still 
less  could  it  do  me  any  good  then. 

I  cannot  forget  how  Mr.  Froude  said  to  me,  as  we  sat  by 
ourselves  late  on  a  March  night  long  departed,  that  it  is  punish-* 
ment  enough  of  even  the  worst  just  to  be  so  bad.  'I  am 
perfectly  sure,'  he  went  on,  '  that  it  is  not  good  people  who  will 
wish  them  anything  more.'  I  could  not  but  suggest  to  that 
beloved  and  illustrious  friend  that  there  appeared  in  the  statement 
some  inconsistency.  It  would  indeed  be  a  most  awfrd  punish- 
ment for  a  bad  man  just  to  be  so  bad,  provided  he  were  at  the 
same  time  an  extremely  good  man,  and  thus  capable  of  keenly 
feeling  the  degradation  of  being  so  bad.  To  have  the  moral 
standard  of  a  supremely  good  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
in  fiELct  a  supremely  bad  man,  would  be  torture  beyond  the  rack. 
But  surely  here  is  a  contradiction.  'You  might  discern  the 
tmih,  although  you  were  very  bad,'  was  the  great  man's  reply. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  talking  with  Froude,  I  xecalled  a  saying  of 
him  whom  Froude  called  Chiles.    When  that  impulsive  and 
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lovable  man  once  told  me  something  as  morally  certain  which, 
appeared  to  me  as  in  a  high  degree  paradoxical)  I  could  not  but 
say,  '  How  is  that  to  be  reconciled  with '  something  else,  *  which 
we  both  admit  to  be  absolutely  true  ? '  The  answer  came  with 
vehemence,  '  Oh,  you  are  a  logical  Scotsman,  who  want  a  con- 
sistent theory  of  things.  I  simply  discern  a  truth  intuitively, 
and  I  leave  it  for  other  men  to  make  it  go  with  this  or  that  other 
truth/  For  myself,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  specially  logical,  though 
I  believe  that  even  yet  I  could  pass  an  examination  in  Moods 
and  Figures  with  any  man,  having  the  Aristotelian  logic  at  my 
fingers'  ends.  Possibly  my  reader  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  it 
has  not  served  me  much.  Likely  enough.  For  though  I 
mastered  it  so  thoroughly,  I  always  hated  it.  It  appeared  as 
laborious  trifling.  But  as  for  understanding  it,  it  was  simplicity 
itself.     And  a  miracle  of  ingenuity. 

Let  these  things  go.  For  I  have  just  read  over  what  has 
been  written:  not  without  sympathy  for  the  intelligent  com- 
positor who  may  take  it  in  hand.  And  I  look  upon  another 
afternoon,  dark  and  dreary  as  ever  gloomed  over  the  black 
landscape  I  see.  All  sad  remembrances,  not  to  be  recalled  on 
this  page,  crowd  in  on  such  a  day.  And  there  is  no  voice  nor 
sound  in  this  dwelling :  at  least  in  the  eerie  chambers  inhabited 
by  me.  I  see,  over  years,  the  little  room  in  which  I  went  to  see 
such  a  bright  clever  young  doctor,  who  came  here  to  work,  and 
did  work  hard,  and  in  a  few  months  died.  I  see  the  flushed 
cheek,  I  hear  the  rapid  breath,  as  he-  sat  by  his  fire  with  a  kind 
sympathetic  fellow-student,  all  his  relations  £Eir  away.  'I  was 
hit  before  I  came  here : '  were  the  words  of  the  friendless  lad. 
Nay,  not  quite  friendless :  but  kithless.  I  am  a  poor  and  useless 
comforter:  the  words  broke  me  down.  For  they  were  gasped 
out :  yet  the  youth  was  so  brave  and  uncomplaining :  and  close 
to  the  end.  And  he  had  gone  about,  caring  for  others,  to  the 
very  last.  Probably  he  had  to  do  so.  Is  there  another  besides 
me  in  this  place  who  remembers  him  ?  At  least  there  is  one  by 
whom  he  is  never  forgot.     Not  that  it  matters  to  him,  now. 

It  was  on  this  day  thirty-three  years  that  I  first  ministered 
here  in  the  Church  which  was  to  be  my  own.  To-day  I  went  out 
in  the  pitiless  rain :  and  walked  carefully  over  all  the  ground 
where  one's  steps  had  been  then.  The  famous  place,  it  has  to 
be  confessed,  under  that  sad  sky,  looked  unworthy  of  its  fame. 
Yet,  coming  forth  from  the  Cathedral,  there,  low  down,  the  long 
breaking  waves  were  rolling  in  as  when  St.  Begulus  sang  hi3  holy 
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lay  to  the  billows'  sound :  and  the  sound  was  as  thunder  to-day. 
The  ways  were  deep  with  mud  :  and  the  few  who  passed  walked 
hastily  and  with  pre-occupied  look.  I  knew  them  all:  and 
silently  wished  them  well.  Most  of  them  looked  anxious :  there 
is  care  enough  here.  The  stranger  who  beheld  the  place,  bright 
and  cheery  in  August,  would  hfutily  have  known  it.  Yet,  even 
in  such  a  time,  one  thought  of  Stanley  waving  his  little  hand 
towards  the  blue  expanse,  and  saying,  '  Ah,  We&tminster  is  very 
fine,  but  there's  nothing  like  that  there ! ' 

Last  night  I  read  an  essay  written  for  what  I  will  always  call 
this  magazine  in  these  remote  days.  I  had  written  a  good  deal 
of  it  before  coming  here,  a  stranger :  and  I  finished  it  when  I 
went  back.  I  do  not  believe  I  had  read  it  for  thirty  years. 
The  experience  was  extraordinary.  It  was  not  merely  that  I 
could  not  feel  I  had  written  these  cheery  pages.  I  felt  that 
I  had  not  written  them.  Yet  I  had  :  that  was  sure.  But  it  was 
somebody  else. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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MISS  MAKJOEIE  MOON  paid  a  long  visit  to  my  neighbours, 
the  Turners,  in  the  early  summer  of  last  year,  and  I  at  once 
recognised  her  attractions.  She  was  one  of  the  few  small  women 
left  in  England,  and  I,  in  common  with  most  men,  prefer  small 
women.  If  I  hankered  after  questions  of  the  kind,  I  might  be 
puzzled  to  explain  why  modem  girls  should  have  grown  to  their 
undue  proportions  in  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  but  I  take  things  as  I 
find  them,  and  merely  regret,  as  very  solid  facts,  that  the  lively 
little  women  of  the  past  are  giving  way  to  the  heavy  and  badly 
modelled  young  amazons  of  the  present  day.  Therefore  I  welcomed 
Miss  Moon  as  a  pleasing  anachronism.  She  was  not  only  small, 
but  she  possessed  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  serious-minded  angel, 
and  a  mouth  like  the  mouth  of  a  naughty  child.  I  have  always 
been  intimate  with  the  Turners,  but  after*  her  arrival  I  visited 
them  with,  I  fear,  marked  frequency. 

Mrs.  Turner  had  done  her  best  to  provide  me  with  a  wife  ever 
since  I  came  down  from  Oxford,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  at  last  on  the  way  to  success.  Personally,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  guilty  of  the  obvious,  I  was  quite  ready  to  fall 
in  with  her  wishes.  Marjorie  was  different  frx>m  Mrs.  Turner's 
previous  exhibits.  They  were  either  rural  and  unfinished,  or 
urban  and  disappointed.  The  former  she  called  sweet,  the  latter 
smart,  girls.  I  fancy  the  classification  is  a  common  feminine 
technicality. 

For  a  while  I  entertained  strong  hopes  of  success.  At  first 
Maijorie  was  friendly  enough,  but  when  I  got  to  know  her  better, 
and  when,  I  suppose,  my  feelings  became  more  apparent,  an 
unpleasant  change  occurred  in  her.  I  am  merely  a  plain  country 
gentleman,  and,  before  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Moon,  I  had 
never  been  ashamed  of  the  &ct,  but  I  speedily  discovered  that 
3he  regarded  me  with  scorn  on  that  account,     M&ijorie  was  the 
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daughter  of  a  London  clergyman,  and  she  had  caught  just  a  little 
touch  of  over-education  at  some  establishment  in  town  for  what  is 
called  the  higher  education  of  women.  Over-education  takes 
different  forms,  and  Marjorie's  attack  was  not  a  very  acute  form 
of  the  disease.  She  was  merely  an  advanced  Badical.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  acquaintance  the  views  that  she  expressed  were 
broadly  theoretical,  and  I  only  smiled  inwardly,  knowing  that 
girls  often  talk  in  that  way  before  they  are  married,  and 
that,  when  they  settle  down  and  mellow,  exuberant  sympathy  for 
humanity  at  large  is  narrowed  down  into  the  more  practical  desire 
to  do  their  duty  by  the  tenants. 

However,  when  we  got  more  intimate,  Marjorie's  expositions 
of  Badicalism  became  painfully  concrete.  I  occupied  the  position 
of  awful  example  to  point  the  moral  of  every  invective,  and  soon 
I  ceased  to  smile.  She  would  insinuate  pretty  openly  that  she 
regarded  me  as  a  blot  on  society  and  a  disgrace  to  my  country.  I 
was  a  *  partridge  breeder  of  a  thousand  years,'  an  accusation  of  the 
deepest  dye  to  her  mind,  because  she  had  lived  in  London  most  of 
her  life.  Though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  a  fairly  good  landlord, 
and  remitted  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  my  rents  a  year  or  two  ago, 
I  was  a  ^  rackrenter.'  I  am  a  J.P.,  and  therefore  I  made 
^  criminals  of  the  poor,'  poachers  being  in  her  conception  hard- 
working peasants  out  for  an  evening's  harmless  and  well-earned 
amusement.  Also,  I  was  an  entirely  uncultivated  ignoramus, 
because  that  characteristic  completed  her  ideal  of  a  country 
gentleman.  As  a  matter  of  fiEu^t,  I  did  not  read  the  little  oblong 
books  which  she  professed  to  love ;  but,  though  I  never  pretended 
to  be  intellectual,  I  knew  my  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  a  good  deal 
better  than  she  did.  Altogether  her  attitude  towards  me  was  most 
distressing.  If  she  had  invariably  preserved  it,  I  might  have 
abandoned  the  pursuit,  for  I  had  no  wish  that  my  wife  should 
regard  me  as  a  Squire  Western ;  but  at  times  she  thawed  and 
treated  me  as  a  human  being. 

About  this  period  of  our  acquaintance  I  strolled  up  to  the 
Turners'  house  one  morning,  meditating  over  Marjorie,  and  found 
her  reading  on  the  lawn. 

*  Have  you  been  killing  anything  to-day  ? '  she  asked  cheerily. 
'  No,'  I  answered  as  good-humouredly  as  I  could.     '  There's  not 

much  to  kill  at  this  season  of  the  year.' 

*  Only  time,'  she  said.  '  That  is,  I  suppose,  the  very  hardest 
thing  for  a  sportsman  to  kill.  Then  you  must  have  been  playing 
something  ? ' 
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*  Perhaps  so,'  I  replied  mournfully ;  *  I  almost  think  that  I've 
been  playing  the  fool.* 

<  Dear  me ! '  she  exclaimed,  sitting  up  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment. 'You  mustn't  get  discontented  with  your  whole  life. 
This  will  never  do,' 

'  No,' I  said,  *  it  won't; 

*  What  has  happened  ?'  she  rippled  on.  *  I  do  hope  nothing 
has  injured  any  of  your  horses,  or  foxes,  or  gamekeepers.' 

'  Please  go  on.  Miss  Moon,'  I  returned,  rather  indignantly ; 
*  you've  made  all  this  up  very  nicely.' 

'  Mr.  Grant/  she  answered, '  you  ought  really  to  take  as  much 
trouble  in  preserving  your  composure  as  your  game.' 

*  Is  Mr.  Turner  in  ? '  I  inquired  abruptly,  seeing  that  Marjorie 
was  in  one  of  her  most  belligerent  moods.  '  I  came  over  here  to 
see  him.' 

*  I  think  so,'  she  said,  *  and  he's  bought  a  new  cow,  which  might 
amuse  and  interest  you.' 

I  walked  away  hastily,  but  I  had  only  got  a  few  yards  when 
Marjorie  called  me  back. 

'  Mr.  Grant,  have  you  got  nothing  to  do  this  afternoon  ? ' 

'  Of  course,'  I  answered,  *  you  know  that  I  never  do  any- 
thing.' 

'  You  are  really,'  she  said  in  a  deeply  injured  tone,  '  one  of 
the  worst  tempered  men  I  have  ever  met.  But  about  this 
afternoon?' 

'I  suppose  you  want  to  tell  me  that  it  would  be  a  good 
afternoon  for  killing  poachers  ? ' 

*  Oh,  very  well ! '  she  replied.  *  It's  of  no  consequence.  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  take  me  round  the  golf-links  to-day,  as 
you  promised.' 

'  I'm  not  always  so  bad-tempered,'  I  pleaded. 

*  Oh,  never  mind  me,'  she  said ;  *  go  and  amuse  yourself  with 
the  cow.  It's  a  most  interesting  animal,  with  as  long  a  pedigree 
and  as  short  a  temper  as  a  country  gentleman.' 

*  Please ! '  I  urged. 

*  Well,  then,'  she  asked,  *  why  are  you  so  annoying  ? ' 

*  If  I  were  disposed  to  argue '  I  began. 

'  You'd  get  very  much  the  worst  of  it ! '  she  inteijected,  and 
took  up  her  book. 

*  I  notice,'  I  went  on,  *  that  you  are  reading  a  small  handbook 
on  the  NationaUsation  of  Land.  Now  I'm  prepared  to  bet  that 
you  don't  even  know  how  many  square  yards  go  to  the  acre.' 
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^Setting/  she  rejoined,  *is  the  only  form  of* proof  known  to 
some  intellects/ 

*  But/  I  persisted,  *  do  you  know  ?  * 

*  That,'  she  said^  *  is  my  own  concern.  If  you  know,  I  wish 
you  would  carefully  measure  out  three  acres,  tether  the  new  cow 
there,  and  talk  to  it  till  this  afibemoon.' 

*  Then  you  are  going  to  let  me  teach  you  golf? '  I  answered. 

*  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ten  minutes  ago  ? '  she  retorted  petu- 
lantly. *  You  said  you  came  to  see  Mr.  Turner,  and  if  you  stay 
here  much  longer,  I  shall  suspect  that  that  wasn't  true.' 

*  Perhaps  it  was  not,'  I  allowed. 

'  What  size  in  hints  do  you  take,  Mr.  Grant  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Very  well,'  I  said.     *  What  time  at  the  club-house  ? ' 

*  Half-past  two,'  she  answered,  and  returned  to  her  book. 

I  visited  Mr.  Turner,  and  interviewed  him  on  the  flimsy  pretext 
which  I  had  invented  for  my  call.  I  was  also  compelled  to  visit 
the  new  cow,  which  really  was  a  very  perfect  prize  animal,  and 
was  beginning  to  rouse  my  expressions  of  admiration,  when 
Maijorie  looked  over  the  low  wall  at  the  end  of  the  lawn  and 
smiled. maliciously.  Soon  afterwards  I  took  my  departure,  but 
Maijorie  had  left  the  lawn  and  retired  to  the  house. 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  at  the  links.  I  borrowed  some  clubs 
for  her,  and  she  set  out  to  play.  It  was  not  without  fear  and 
trembling  that  I  entered  on  the  performance,  for  a  golf  novice  is 
not  generally  sweet-tempered,  and,  as  a  preliminary  precaution,  I 
explained  that  it  was  impossible  to  play  even  passably  without 
months  of  practice.  Maijorie,  however,  replied  light-heartedly 
that  a  belief  in  the  difficulties  of  golf  and  shove-penny  and  that 
kind  of  thing  was  one  of  the  dear  old-world  myths  which  lingered 
in  country  minds,  and  that,  at  all  events,  she  was  not  such  an 
idiot  as  to  be  annoyed  about  a  silly  game.  At  the  first  tee  I 
carefully  pointed  out  to  her  how  to  swing  for  the  drive. 

*Do  you  imagine,'  she  said,  with  wide-eyed  astonishment, 
'  that  I'm  going  to  take  all  that  trouble  over  useless  pedantries  ? 
No,  I  shall  just  hit  the  ball  as  hard  as  I  can.' 

*  Very  well ! '  I  answered ;  *  try ! ' 

She  tried,  and  made  a  long  drive  for  a  lady.  The  same  thing 
happened  most  of  the  wdy  round.  Marjorie  absolutely  refused  aU 
my  suggestions,  on  the  ground  that  the  object  of  the  game  was  to 
hit  the  ball  hard  and  nothing  more.  It  is  true  that  she  some* 
times  got  into  difficulties ;  but  she  possessed  a  good  eye  and  a 
lithe  figure,  and  went  round  in  a  miraculously  low  score  for  a 
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beginner.  It  was  I,  and  not  she,  who  began  to  get  angiy.  t 
had  hoped  that  she  wonld  at  least  conceive  some  respect  for  my 
superior  knowledge  of  golf,  but  she  merely  jeered.  Of  course  I 
have  known  the  same  thing  happen  before  with  other  beginners. 
The  first  time  they  play  with  a  success  which  they  never  attain 
for  years  again ;  but,  perhaps  because  she  had  no  apparent  desire 
to  play  well,  Marjorie's  case  was  remarkable.  In  the  club-house 
she  compared  her  card  with  that  of  Miss  Lafone,  one  of  our  best 
lady  players,  who  happened  to  be  off  her  game,  and  found  that 
she  would  have  beaten  the  latter  in  match  play. 

^  How  silly  it  is ! '  she  remarked  as  I  wcdked  back  with  her  to 
the  Turners'.  '  I  often  suspected  that  the  only  difficulty  in  these 
games  is  due  to  lack  of  education.  You  country  people  find  an 
uneducated  peasant  playing  about  with  a  ball,  and  you  not  only 
imitate  the  game,  but  the  way  he  plays  it.  Of  course,  an 
unprejudiced  person  with  any  ^owledge  of  dynamics  gets  on 
quicker.' 

*  Have  you,'  I  asked,  ^  ever  studied  dynamics  ? ' 

'  Of  course,'  she  answered  airily.  ^  Every  tdueaitd  person  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Did  you  teach  Miss  Lafone  to 
play?' 

^  I  did,'  I  reluctantly  admitted* 

*  And  she  took  your  advice,'  she  laughed.     '  How  funny ! ' 
^  Just  wait  till  you  play  again,'  I  suggested. 

<  Play  again  ? '  she  said.  '  I'm  not  going  to  play  again.  Golf 
is  merely  a  long  walk  under  fiilse  pretences,  and  I  hate  long 
walks.' 

I  felt  disappointed  at  the  announcement,  and  said  nothing. 

^  I  know  what  I  shall  do,'  she  went  on.  ^  I  shall  expose  all 
those  silly  amusements  that  people  in  the  country  pride  them- 
selves on.  I've  read  somewhere  about  conjurers  being  sent  to 
expose  the  magic  of  savage  tribes.  What  do  you  people  do  at 
this  time  of  year  ?    Fishing !    I  shall  try  fishing.' 

*  I  should  be  only  too  delighted,'  I  said,  with  reviving  hope, 
*  if  you  would  fish  my  water.' 

*  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Grant,'  she  answered,  *I11  begin 
to-morrow.' 

'  ril  come  and  give  you  a  lesson,'  I  suggested. 

*  Will  it  be  as  useful  as  the  golf  lesson  ?  ' 

*  You  really  can't  fish  on  dynamical  principles,'  I  urged. 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  replied ;  •  I  daresay  one  might,  but  I 
tiaven't  studied  the  question  as  yet.    At  auy  rate,  you  must  not 
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•come.    People  would  give  you  the  credit  of  my  fish,  and  besides 
you  haven't  been  at  all  nice  this  afternoon.' 

*  What  have  I  done  this  time  ? '     I  inquired. 

'You  lost  your  temper  again/  she  said,  ^just  because  I  played 
well.    Now  candidly,  Mr.  Grant,  didn't  you  ? ' 

'  I  suppose,'  I  admitted  ruefully,  '  that  I  did.' 

^  What  a  dreadful  agricultural  depression ! '  she  laughed.  '  And 
you  know  you  told  me  the  other  day  that  field  sports  taught  a 
man  to  be  good-tempered  as  books  never  could.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  be  with  you  when  I  landed  my  first  big  trout.' 

*  Well,  well,'  I  said, '  I  deserve  to  be  punished.  I'll  just  scribble 
a  permit  for  the  fishing  on  a  card.  The  keepers  may  ask  for  it.' 
*  And,'  I  added,  with  forethought  of  the  future,  '  you  must  only 
use  a  fly.  Of  course,  even  with  that  restriction  you'll  have  an 
advantage  over  uneducated  people,  but  at  the  same  time  worms 
and  minnows  might  be  more  dynamical  and — er —  more  demo- 
cratic' 

'The  torture  of  dumb  animals  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
wealth,'  she  retorted.  '  You  need  not  be  afraid.  I  disapprove  of 
live  bait  on  principle.' 

*  Do  you  ? '  I  said  with  a  smile.  *  Very  well.  Shall  I  lend  yoa 
a  rod  and  some  flies  ? ' 

'Thank  you,'  she  answered  haughtily,  as  we  reached  the 
Turners'  gate,  'Mr.  Turner  will  lend  them  to  me.  Good-bye. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  the  golf  lesson.' 

I  left  her  with  mingled  feelings.  I  was  annoyed  about  the 
golf,  and  particularly  at  my  folly  in  losing  my  temper,  but  I  looked 
forward  with  some  hope  to  Marjorie's  fishing  experiences.  Fishing 
is  not  an  amusement  where  a  beginner  has  the  beginner's  pro- 
verbial luck,  and  the  water  then  was  rather  low  and  bright.  The 
prospect  of  her  failure  was  not  so  unimportant  as  it  might  seem, 
for  I  felt  that  I  had  been  losing  ground  during  the  last  week,  and 
that  if  she  once  had  to  acknowledge  herself  beaten,  her  sense  of 
ridicule  might  lose  some  of  its  edge. 

The  next  morning  I  was  sitting  at  a  window  when  I  sighted 
Marjorie's  form  in  the  distance  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  my  water,  nearly  opposite  to  my  house.  I  got  down  a  field- 
glass  and  watched  her.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  youngest  of 
the  Turner  boys,  who  is  a  good  fisherman  for  his  age.  He  fitted 
up  the  rod  and  got  ready  a  cast.  I  could  see  that  some  argument 
occurred  about  this,  and  I  guessed  that  Marjorie  was  explaining 
the  theories  of  an  educated  person  about  the  choice  of  flies.     After 
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a  time  Bobby  Turner  rose  with  a  melancholy  air,  and  pointed  up 
stream  to  the  only  decent  pool  in  that  part  of  the  river.  Another 
argument  followed,  and  then  Maijorie  walked  out  full  into  the 
light  on  the  highest  part  of  the  bank,  and  prepared  to  cast  into  a 
smooth  shallow  some  sis  inches  deep.  The  first  cast  fixed  the  fiies 
firmly  in  her  blouse,  and  Bobby  had  to  disinter  them.  Then,  as 
I  judged  from  his  gestures,  he  offered  to  take  the  rod  and  give 
her  some  preliminary  instruction.  This  she  presumably  refused, 
and  began  to  cast  again.  It  was  only  occasionally  that  she  hooked 
her  blouse,  or  the  grass  behind  her,  but,  when  she  did  manage  to 
hit  the  water  some  five  yards  out,  I  could  distinctly  see  the  splash 
that  she  made.  After  a  few  minutes  another  colloquy  with  Bobby 
occurred,  which  ended  in  the  small  boy  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  retiring  in  the  direction  of  home.  I  sympathised  with 
Bobby. 

]!kbujorie  continued  to  flog  the  water  until  he  was  out  of  sight, 
and  then  walked  up  the  bank  towards  the  spot  which  he  had  pre- 
viously advised.  I  chuckled,  knowing  what  was  coming.  The 
spot  was  a  rapid,  ending  in  a  deep  pool,  and  somewhat  overgrown 
by  trees.  Maijorie  took  several  minutes,  during  which  she  stamped 
angrily,  to  free  the  top  of  the  rod.  The  second  cast  landed  the 
flies  securely  in  the  branches  of  a  tree.  At  first  Marjorie  pulled 
gently,  but  the  line  remained  fast.  Eventually  she  gave  an  angry 
tug,  with  the  natural  result.  After  contemplating  the  line,  she 
rose  and  threw  a  large  stone  into  the  river.  Then  she  took  the 
rod  to  pieces  and  disappeared. 

The  next  morning  I  strolled  up  to  the  Turners'  again  and 
found  Maijorie  in  her  accustomed  place  on  the  lawn. 

*  Did  you  have  any  sport  yesterday  ? '   I  inquired. 

'  It  was  a  day,*  she  said,  '  on  which  no  one  could  have  caught 
anything.' 

*  Indeed ! '  I  suggested.  *  I  thought  it  was  a  nice  grey  morn- 
ing with  a  south-west  wind.* 

*  That,*  she  replied,  *  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  cut  and  dried 
rules  of  your  folk-lore.  Do  human  beings  necessarily  eat  a 
bigger  breakfast  on  a  nice  grey  morning  with  a  south-west  wind?' 

'  Ah  !  *  I  observed.  '  The  fishing,  then,  is  on  Darwinian  and 
not  dynamical  principles  ?  * 

'  If  you  do  want  to  know  anything  about  Darwinism,  I  could 
lend  you  a  book  on  the  subject,'  she  said  icily. 

*  And  if  you  should  wish  to  know  anything  about  fishing,  I 
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believe  Tve  got  the  Badminton  volume  on  fishing  somewhere,'  I 
remarked. 

^  It's  one  of  a  series  of  easy  books  for  country  gentlemen,  isn't 
it  ? '  she  inquired. 

'  It's  not  much  use  to  us/  I  said.  '  You  see,  we  most  of  us 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  board  school  education,  and  we 
can't  read.' 

^  I  can ! '  she  said,  taking  up  her  book. 

'  Might  it  be  bi-metallism  to-day  ? '  I  asked. 

'At  least,'  she  said,  '  it  is  not  the  bucolics.' 

I  thought  it  better  to  leave  her,  and  retreated  to  the  house. 
On  the  way  out  I  made  a  vain  attempt  at  a  reconciliation.  I 
expressed  my  remorse  at  having  put  my  foot  in  it,  and  she  made 
some  retort  about  calfs  foot  jelly.  I  finally  departed  with  the 
conviction  that  I  had  not  been  exactly  tactful. 

The  next  day  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
came  home  late.  On  my  arrival  I  found  a  basket  waiting  for  me 
with  Miss  Moon's  compliments.  It  contained  four  trout,  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.  The  laugh  itemed  going 
against  me  again,  but  I  was  puzzled.  The  &tes  were  indeed 
malicious  if  Marjorie  had  caught  a  fish  on  a  day  like  that.  The 
next  day  I  shrank  from  facing  her  derision,  and  stayed  at  home. 
In  the  evening  I  was  thunderstruck  to  receive  another  basket 
{jTom  Miss  Moon,  and  among  its  contents  was  a  fish  of  over  two 
pounds.  I  was  sitting  in  mournful  meditation  when  I  was  told 
that  one  of  the  keepers  wished  to  see  me. 

*  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,'  he  said,  *  but  did  you  give  the 
young  lady  up  at  Mr.  Turner's  leave  to  fish  ? ' 

*  I  did,' I  said. 

*  With  worms  ? '  he  asked. 
'  Why  ? '  I  answered. 

*  I  thought,  sir,  as  you  mightn't  have,'  he  replied.  *  WTien 
they  saw  me  watching  them  to-night  they  put  away  the  bait 
mighty  quick  and  put  on  a  fly.' 

*  Who  are  they  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  Master  Bobert  and  the  young  lady.' 

A  light  began  to  dawn  on  me.  I  dismissed  the  keeper,  and 
pondered  the  matter.  Marjorie  had  been  so  annoyed  that  she 
had  induced  Bobby  to  aid  and  abet  her.    Would  she  have  been  so 

annoyed  if ?    The  question  bore  itself  in  on  me  strongly,  and 

I  was  conceited  enough  to  decide  that  Marjorie  must  have 
attached  considerable  importance  *o  her  relationship  with  me,  if 

F3 
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she  had  stooped  to  such  a  subterfage.  After  pondering  for  a  while, 
I  began  almost  to  hope.  If  I  waited  too  long  I  should  certainly 
lose,  and  I  resolved  to  try  my  fate  at  once.  Then  I  thought 
further,  and  decided  on  a  plan  of  campaign. 

The  following  day  I  called  early  atthe Turners'.  Marjorie  was,  as 
usual,  on  the  lawn,  and  I  imagined  that  she  was  expecting  to  see  me. 

'  I  wanted,'  I  said  blandly,  '  to  thank  you  for  the  fish.  Tm 
glad  you  had  such  good  sport.' 

Maijorie  looked  at  me  with  something  of  an  air  of  disappoint- 
ment.   She  had  hoped  to  find  me  more  humiliated  or  more  angry. 

*  I  told  you,'  she  answered,  *  that  fishing  was  quite  easy.  My 
trick  again,  I  think.' 

*  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  your  tricks,'  I  said  to  myself. 

^  I  shall  give  up  any  pride  I  may  have  had  in  my  capacity  for 
casting  a  fly,'  I  said  to  her. 

*•  Insect  worship,'  she  replied,  '  is  common  among  uncivilised 
peoples.' 

*  Did  Bobby  help  you  much  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Bobby  ?  Oh,  you  knew  Bobby  was  with  me  ?  Of  course  not. 
He  only  brought  a  landing-net,'  she  said  with  a  flush. 

^  It's  a  good  thing,'  I  observed,  '  for  a  beginner  to  have  an 
experienced  hand  like  Bobby  with  her.' 

*  He  made  no  diflference  whatever,'  she  protested. 

*  Ftaiina  dux  facti :  facilis  descensus  Avemo,^  I  murmured  to 
myself.  I  liked  to  quote  Latin  to  Marjorie.  Her  acquaintance 
with  the  classics  was  limited  to  classics  for  English  readers,  and 
her  ignorance  annoyed  her. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  nothing,'  I  said.  *  I  was  merely  remarking  that  I 
did  not  consider  Bobby  entirely  responsible  for  the  fish.  At  the 
same  time ' 

*  How  superlatively  mean ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  You're  a  finished 
scholar,  Mr.  Grant.  Doesn't  axirea  mediocritas  mean  the  golden 
mean?' 

*  I  believe  so.' 

*  Then  it's  the  inscription  that  I  should  put  on  your  tomb 
among  the  rude  forefathers.' 

'  I  think,'  I  said,  *  that  I  could  devise  an  inscription  for  you 
too,  Miss  Moon.' 

*  Somethiog  neat  and  sportsmanlike,  I  suppose  ?    Is  it,  "  Died 

of  a  choke  bore  on ?     What's  to-day  ? '  she  rejoiced.    *  Never 

mind !     What  is  your  brilliant  idea  ? ' 
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'  Animulay  vdffttkLj  hUmdula^  I  said. 
'  Does  that  mean/  she  asked,  '  that  I  am  to  be  translated  ? ' 
'  No,'  I  answered.     '  It  means  a  perfect  woman.' 
^  My  fishing,'  she  said  indignantly,  ^  does  not  extend  to  fishing 
for  compliments,  and  some  compliments  are  coarse  fish.' 

*  If  you  only  had  Bobby  to  help  you  with  a  landing-net,'  I 
suggested,  *  you  might  get  some  really  good  ones.' 

'  I  have/  she  said,  '  discovered  the  religion  of  the  aborigines 
of  this  country.  It  consists  in  a  belief  in  nothing  but  them- 
selves ! ' 

*  Well/  I  replied,  *  I'm  going  to  invite  Bobby  out  for  a  rat- 
hunt  to-morrow  with  the  keeper,  and  you  can  try  your  skill  alone 
then.' 

*  Mr.  Grant/  she  exclaimed  hotly,  '  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
have  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  statements.' 

'That,'  I  said,  ^ would  be  an  intolerable  hardship  for  a 
SadicaL' 

I  could  see  that  Maijorie  was  pondering  over  my  proposal,  and 
I  added,  to  allow  her  an  excuse  for  accepting  it : 

*  You  told  me  the  other  day  that  there  are  not  enough  alms- 
houses in  the  village.  I  will  put  up  a  new  one  for  every  fish  you 
catch  to-morrow.' 

She  took  the  bait  eventually,  and  I  made  assurance  doubly 
sure  by  securing  Bobby  for  the  rat-hunt.  Also  I  interviewed  two 
of  the  under-keepers  and  carefully  explained  what  I  wished  them 
to  do.  Finally  I  invited  my  married  sister  to  come  over  and 
stay  for  dinner  the  next  day,  and  then  I  waited. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  next  evening  I  was  informed  by  a 
somewhat  astonished  servant  of  the  arrival  of  the  under-keepers. 
I  went  into  the  library  and  ordered  them  to  be  shown  in.  One 
of  them  appeared,  and,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the 
hall,  remarked  that  he  had  a  poacher  in  custody.  '  The  young 
ladj's  in  an  awful  tantrum,'  he  added  in  an  undertone.  I  took 
out  my  wig  and  gown,  relics  of  my  call  to  the  bar,  sat  down,  and 
told  the  keeper,  in  stentorian  tones,  to  bring  the  prisoner  in. 
Maijorie  entered  with  the  other  keeper,  and  she  certainly  was  in 
a  terrible  tantrum.  She  was  flushed,  and  biting  her  lips  with 
anger. 

'MissMoon!' I  said,  rising.  'What  can  this  mean?  Tompkins, 
you've  made  some  dreadful  mistake.' 

'  Let  me  leave  the  place  at  once ! '  she  burst  out  furiously. 
'It's  not  the  fault  of  your  underlings.     It's  your  fault  thac 
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I've  been  insulted,  sir.    Yon  can  hear  their  explanations  with- 
out me.' 

^  Please,  sir,'  said  Tompkins,  ^  I  haven't  done  anything  but 
obey  orders.  The  young  lady  had  only  leave  to  fish  with  a  fly, 
and  she  was  using  worms.' 

*  Is  this  true,  Miss  Moon  ? '  I  asked  with  mock  gravity. 

^  What  does  it  matter  if  it  is  ? '  she  answered  heatedly.  '  Am 
I  to  be  dragged  up  here  like  a  common  thief  because  I  chose  to 
catch  fish  in  a  common-sense  way  ? ' 

'  This,'  I  observed  solemnly,  *  is  very,  very  painful  to  me.  I 
must  now  do  my  duty.     Tompkins,  bring  in  the  dock ! ' 

'  I  shall  go  at  once,'  she  said  moving  to  the  door. 

'  Johnson ! '  I  said  with  a  melancholy  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  he  barred  her  way. 

'  Let  me  pass,  you  cowardly  ruffian ! '  she  exclaimed. 

'  Miss  Moon,'  I  said,  '  this  is  now  a  court  of  justice,  and  you 
must  really  treat  it  as  such.  I  shall  try  to  show  you  every  con- 
sideration in  my  power,  and  I  trust  you  will  make  this  scene  as 
little  distressing  as  possible.' 

'  Do  you  really  mean  to  say,'  she  went  on,  *  that  even  you  are 
mean  enough  to  persecute  me  for  taking  some  of  your  wretched 
fish?' 

'  If  it  were  merely  a  private  matter,'  I  answered,  *  you  would 
be  welcome  to  every  fish  in  the  river ;  but,  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  I  must  do  as  the  law  commands.' 

^  Fiddlesticks  ! '  she  observed. 

*  Prisoner,'  I  remarked,  *  I  must  now  act  in  my  magisterial 
capacity.     Silence ! ' 

Tompkins  then  brought  in  the  dock,  which  was  a  wooden 
square  improvised  out  of  a  packing-case  that  morning. 

^  Accommodate  the  prisoner  with  a  chair  in  the  dock,'  I  said. 

*  If  you  knew  what  a  fool  you  looked  in  that  wig  and  gown ' 

she  burst  out. 

*  I  must  warn  you,'  I  interrupted,  *  that  everything  you  say 
may  be  used  in  evidence  against  you.' 

*  Christian  name,'  I  went  on,  beginning  to  write,  *  Marjorie. 
Age,  please ! ' 

^  I'm  not  going  to  take  part  in  this  impertinent  fisurce ! '  she 
exclaimed.     *  You'U  be  sorry  soon  for  insulting  me.' 

^  Refusing  to  give  her  age,'  I  continued  imperturbably ;  ^  and 
of  no  occupation,  I  think  ? ' 
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*  That/  she  rejoined,  *  you  will  at  least  think  an  extenuating 
circumstance.' 

*  Tompkins/  I  said,  *  I  will  now  hear  your  evidence.' 

I  solemnly  wrote  out  Tompkins's  narrative  of  her  arrest,  a 
proceeding  in  which  Tompkins  and  I  nearly  broke  down. 

The  prisoner  refused  to  ask  any  questions,  and  only  glared  at 
me  with  silent  ferocity.  I  concluded  the  performance  by  com- 
mitting her  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  trial. 

^  Two  fish  ! '  I  remarked,  consulting  a  book.  ^This  is  really 
very  serious.  It  is  not  a  bailable  offence.  Tompkins,  order  the 
brougham  to  be  brought  round.  You  will  have  to  take  the 
prisoner  to  Deesborough  for  trial.  Perhaps,  Miss  Moon,  you 
would  like  Mr.  Turner  to  be  communicated  with  ? ' 

'  You're  not  going  to  send  me  to  prison,  are  you  ? '  she  asked, 
showing  signs  of  giving  way  to  tears  for  the  first  time. 

'  The  law  allows  no  option,'  I  said.  I  felt  rather  a  brute,  but 
if  a  thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  ^  Johnson,  you 
can  go.     I  wish  to  speak  to  the  prisoner  alone.' 

When  he  had  disappeared,  I  threw  off  my  wig  and  gown,  and 
began  to  pace  the  room  with  a  tragic  air. 

'  This  is  too,  too  horrible,'  I  began. 

^  It  is,'  she  said,  ^  extremely  characteristic  of  you.  I  presume 
the  whole  thing  is  a  low  revenge  arranged  by  you.' 

*  A  low  revenge !  Grreat  heavens !  If  you  only  knew ! ' — I 
was  extremely  glad  that  she  did  not — '  My  duty,  my  oath,  my 
solemn  oath  to  do  justice.    What  am  I  to  do  ? ' 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  somewhat  softened  air.  I  some- 
times think  now  that  I  did  this  part  of  the  business  rather 
effectively. 

*And  they  can't  fine  you!'  I  pursued.  *It's  bound  to  be 
bard  labour.  Oh !  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of  injuring 
you ! ' 

I  sat  down  and  buried  my  &ce  in  my  hands. 

'  'Twixt  love  and  duty,'  I  murmured.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
that  she  was  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

'Marjorie,  come  what  may,'  I  said,  advancing  towards  her, 
*  you  shall  not  suffer.  Only  remember  sometimes  in  the  days  to 
come  that  it  cost  the  man  who  loved  you  some  little  pain  to  be 
false  to  his  duty  for  your  sake.' 

She  still  continued  to  contemplate  the  landscape,  but  I  noticed 
that  she  was  drumming  the  floor  with  her  foot,  and  this  urged  me 
to  further  flights. 

*  I  know,'  I  continued,  *  that  I  never  could  have  won  your  love^ 
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I  never  deserved  that,  but  you  have  sometimes,  I  think,  judged 
me  a  little  harshly.  May  what  has  happened  to-day  soften  yout 
memory  of  me !  Go  free !  Good-bye !  We  shall  probably  never 
meet  again.' 

Marjorie  remained  immovable. 

*  You  are  free,'  I  went  on.  '  Good-bye,  Marjorie,  good-bye  ! 
You  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  can  silence  the  tongues  of  the 
keepers.' 

*  You  are,'  she  said,  turning  round,  *  about  the  biggest  fool 
that  I  ever  met.' 

She  looked  x>articular]y  like  a  naughty  child  at  that  moment, 
and  I  was  taken  aback  at  the  remark. 

'  I  was  afraid,'  I  said  sadly — the  sadness  began  to  be  genuine — 
'  that  you  would  not  see  the  matter  as  I  see  it.' 

*  Oh  ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  you're  getting  a  bigger  and  bigger  fool 
every  minute.' 

'  May  I  ask  what  part  of  my  conduct  strikes  you  as  so  very 
foolish?' 

^  A  man,'  she  answered,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  '  who  can 
make  such  a  fuss  about  not  sending  his  future  wife  to  prison  for 
catching  his  fish  must  be  a  more  than  average  idiot.' 

*  What  ? '  I  almost  shouted. 

*  If  you  come  up  to  the  Turners'  to-morrow  morning  you  may 
hear  of  something  to  your  advantage.  I'm  not  going  to  say  any 
more  now.  No,  go  away.  I  shall  walk  home  alone,  too.  You 
deserve  some  punishment.' 

*  I'm  bothered  if  you  shall.  You'll  probably  read  some  silly 
little  book  this  evening  and  change  your  mind,'  I  said,  going  ta 
the  door.     *  Ada,  come  here.' 

*Ada,'  I  explained,  when  my  sister  entered  promptly — ^the 
details  of  the  scene  did  me  great  credit  as  stage  manager,  ^  such 
a  ridiculous  thing  has  happened — perhaps  two  ridiculous  things.. 
Tompkins  arrested  Miss  Moon  by  mistake  for  a  poacher,  and  the 
Court  dismissed  the  charge  on  the  prisoner  promising  to  be  of  good 
behaviour  when  she  marries  me.' 

*  You're  just  as  mean  as  I  always  said  you  were,'  Marjorie 

protested.     *  I  haven't '    But  Ada  judiciously  cut  her  short  by 

kissing  her  and  taking  the  matter  for  granted. 

^  I  really  must  go  and  speak  to  Tompkins  about  his  mistake/ 
I  said,  to  prevent  any  further  attempt  at  recantation.  The  worthy 
man  was  just  explaining  to  Johnson  that  it  was  better  than  a  stage 
play,  it  was,  and  his  mirth  was  not  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
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pnnisliment  which  he  received  for  his  mistake.  However,  when 
I  informed  him  that  the  establishment  was  likely  soon  to  possess 
a  mistress,  he  looked  at  me  a  little  doabtfuUy.  Marjorie's  powers 
of  invective  while  in  custody  perhaps  made  him  uncertain  of  my 
future  happiness. 

Now  would  anyone  have  believed  that  a  plan  so  carefully 
concocted  could  have  been  spoiled  by  a  mere  trifle,  and  its  dramatic 
completeness  ruined  ?  Of  course,  I  had  not  intended  to  explain 
that  my  law  and  procedure  were  somewhat  unorthodox  until  our 
engagement  was  publicly  announced  and  things  were  practically 
beyond  recall.  But  when  I  returned,  having  found  Marjorie 
alone,  I  persuaded  her  to  stay  for  dinner,  and  I  rang  the  bell  to 
speak  to  the  servant  about  making  the  necessary  preparations. 

*•  Please  lay  a  place  for  Miss  Moon,'  I  said.  ^  She  is  dining 
here.' 

*  Please,  sir,'  answered  that  nincompoop  of  a  servant,  *  Mrs. 
Street  gave  orders  about  it  this  afternoon.' 

Of  course,  that  gave  the  whole  show  away.  Ada,  with  a 
sister's  fond  belief  in  her  brother's  irresistible  attractions,  had  taken 
the  result  of  my  venture  for  granted,  and,  with  a  woman's  inca- 
pacity for  minding  her  own  business,  had  exercised  a  little  deadly, 
tactfdl  forethought.  Marjorie  understood  the  point  at  once,  and 
a  question  put  by  her  to  the  servant  placed  the  matter  beyond 
the  reach  of  explanation. 

*  I  understand ! '  she  burst  out,  after  the  servant  had  quitted. 

*  You  arranged  to  arrest  me,  you  coward !  You  were  going  to  send 
me  to  gaol  if  you  couldn't  bully  me  into  imagining  you  some- 
thing diflFerent  from  your  cunning,  crass  self.' 

This  was  worse  than  the  truth.  1  unreservedly  and  humbly 
made  a  full  breast  of  the  whole  affair. 

*  Of  course,  I  need  hardly  say,'  she  observed,  when  I  had  con- 
cluded, '  that  our  engagement  is  at  an  end.' 

*  It  seems,'  I  said,  '  extremely  likely.' 

*  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? '  she  asked. 
'  Nothing,'  I  admitted. 

*  Not  a  glimmer  of  romance  about  it ! '  she  went  on  scornfully. 

*  Your  heroism  ?  Just  a  vulgar  practical  joke !  I  might  have 
known  that  your  highest  possibility  was  some  form  of  grinning 
through  a  horse  collar.' 

^  That's  right,'  I  answered  with  the  calmness  of  despair ;  '  rub 
it  well  in.' 

I  caught  her  eye,  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  it. 
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'  Yoa're  not  really  angry  ? '  I  hazarded. 

*  I  don't  believe  I  am/  she  said ;  *  but  I  ought  to  be.* 

*  It  was  rather  funny  ? '  I  urged. 

^  It  was  merely  rustic/  she  said,  but  she  suddenly  went  off  into 
a  spasm  of  laughing. 

Tm  only  laughing/  she  added  with  returning  severity, 
'  because  you're  too  contemptible  for  anger.' 

'  Quite  so ! '  I  said.     '  I  guessed  that  was  the  reason.' 

^  Marjorie/  she  continued,  striding  up  and  down  in  mimicry  of 
me,  *  come  what  may,  you  shall  not  suffer.' 

^  You  are,'  I  answered,  in  rival  mimicry,  ^  about  the  biggest  fool 
I  ever  met.' 

^  Which  looks  the  biggSlit  fool  now,  you  or  I  ? '  she  asked. 

^  I'm  sure  I  don't  know/  I  said. 

^  Let  me  think,'  she  answered,  sinking  down  into  a  chair  in 
front  of  the  clock,  ^  for  five  minutes.  If  you  interrupt  me  I  shall 
never  speak  to  you  again.' 

Those  were  about  the  longest  minutes  that  I  ever  passed,  but 
at  their  end  Marjorie  remarked  gravely : 

'  After  full  consideration,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
I  shall  appear  more  ridiculous  if  I  break  off  the  engagement  now 

than  if  I  don't.     Remember  this  is  the  only  reason .     How 

dare  you  attempt  to  touch  me !     As  mean  as  ever.' 

Hexry  Hartley. 
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The  New  Cure  for  Snake-bites. 


LITTLE  did  the  learned  Leenwenhoek  dream  when,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  he  recorded,  in  his  Arcana  Naturoe^ 
that  he  had  found  ^  viva  animalcula'  in  his  saliva,  that  this,  the 
first  beginning  of  bacteriology,  would  lead,  a  couple  of  centuries 
later,  to  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
in  which  these  so-called  animalcula,  from  being  considered  as  curio- 
sities, would  come  to  be  regarded  as  powers  for  good  and  evil  of  the 
first  importance.  Protective  inoculation,  or  serum  therapy,  of  which 
the  public  have  lately  heard  so  much  in  connection  with  diph- 
theria, is  the  direct  outcome  of  bacterial  investigations  which 
during  the  last  two  decades  have  been  pursued  with  such  zeal  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  vast  domain  of  immunity,  which  until  recently  was  an 
undiscovered  country,  is  now  being  bit  by  bit  annexed,  and  in  all 
directions  workers  are  engaged  upon  opening  up  new  tracts,  in 
overcoming  difficulties,  in  changing  chaos  into  order. 

The  problems  which  surround  immunity  are  of  so  complex  and 
subtle  a  character  that  their  mastery  is  by  no  means  either  easy 
or  rapid,  and  numerous  laborious  researches  appear,  at  firequent 
intervals,  on  this  subject  in  Russian,  Grerman,  French,  and  Italian 
scientific  journals^  rendering  it  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  pace 
with  the  new  discoveries  and  the  latest  theories. 

The  interest  in  this  country  in  toxins  and  anti-toxins  not  un- 
naturally centres  round  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  deals 
with  diphtheria,  this  disease  having  of  late  years  figured  so  promi- 
nently in  our  mortality  tables,  whilst  the  production  of  diphtheria 
anti-toxic  serum  has  been  so  finely  elaborated  abroad  that  it 
already  constitutes  an  article  of  commerce,  and  doubtless  helps  to 
swell  the  exports  of  our  great  continental  commercial  rival. 

There  are,  howev^,  various  other  anti-toxins,  and  diphtheria 
is  not  the  only  disease  in  which  encouraging  results  have  followed 
their  use.    Perhaps  as  ])erfect  a  piece  of  work  as  has  yet  been  pro- 
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duced  in  this  direction  is  that  which,  although  attracting  com- 
paratively little  attention  in  this  conntiy,  promises  to  become  of 
paramount  importance  to  our  fellow-subjects  in  India.  The  signi- 
ficance of  Professor  Galmette's  discovery  of  a  specific  cure  for  snake- 
bites may  be  gathered  from  the  statistics  which  have  been  com- 
piled of  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  by  Indian  officials  to 
this  cause  alone,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  some  22,000  annually. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1891  that  Calmette,  whilst  acting  as 
Director  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  Saigon,  Cochin  China, 
first  commenced  his  experiments  on  the  neutralisation  of  serpent 
venom  in  the  animal  system.  He  had  exceptional  opportunities 
in  the  matter  of  serpent  venom  wherewith  to  carry  out  his  investi- 
gations, inasmuch  as  a  band  of  cobras  had  recently  attacked  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Bac-Lieu,  and  by  order  of  the  governor 
of  the  district  no  fewer  than  ninety  specimens  of  the  terrible  naja 
tripydianSy  or  cobra  de  capello,  were  forwarded  in  a  barrel  to  the 
Institute. 

Forty  of  these  reptiles  arrived  alive,  and  several  were  at  once 
sacrificed  to  sec^ire  their  venom  glands.  Each  gland,  resembling 
both  in  size  and  shape  a  shelled  almond,  contains  about  thirty 
drops  of  venom,  and  in  this  transparent  limpid  liquid  is  embodied 
a  toxin  of  extraordinary  strength.  As  is  well  known,  this  cobra  is 
the  most  dreaded  of  all  serpents,  and  it  is  widely  distributed  over 
India,  Burmah,  Sumatra,  Java,  Malacca,  and  Cochin  China ;  until 
Calmette,  however,  set  to  work  to  systematically  study  the  nature 
of  this  reptile's  venom,  but  little  precise  or  reliable  information  had 
been  obtained  as  to  its  character.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  in 
the  first  instance  to  ascertain,  within  as  narrow  a  limit  as  possible, 
the  exact  degree  of  toxic  power  inherent  in  the  venom,  and  to  de- 
termine, if  possible,  the  precise  dose  lethal  in  respect  of  each 
variety  of  animal  experimented  upon. 

A  correct  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  venom  required  in 
every  case  was,  however,  found  to  be  quite  impossible,  for  so  viru- 
lent is  the  poison,  that  a  single  drop  of  an  emulsion  produced  by 
pounding  up  eight  glands  in  300  grammes  of  distilled  water 
is  sufficient,  when  introduced  into  the  vein  of  a  rabbit's  ear, 
to  kill  it  in  five  minutes.  All  the  mammals  to  which  Cal- 
mette administered  this  cobra  venom,  such  as  monkeys,  dogs, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  succumbed  more  or  less  quickly,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  dose. 

Small  birds  and  pigeons  die  very  rapidly,  but  the  domestic 
fowl  is  more  fortunate,  being  somewhat  less  susceptible.     Frogs 
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also  fall  a  prey  to  the  venom,  but  they  are  iox  more  refractory  than 
rabbits,  for  it  takes  thirty  hours  to  kill  a  frog  with  a  dose  of  venom 
which  would  in&llibly  destroy  a  rabbit  in  ten  minutes.  Toads, 
curiously,  do  not  enjoy  to  the  same  extent  this  power  of  resisting 
its  toxic  action,  for  they  die  more  quickly  than  frogs,  whilst  it 
makes  short  work  of  lizards  and  chameleons.  Fish  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  and  even  invertebrates,  such  as  leeches,  are 
killed  by  minute  traces  of  venom. 

Whilst  Galmette  has  found  that  the  venom  of  different  kinds 
of  reptiles  exhibits  marked  differences  in  its  toxic  character,  he 
has  also  discovered  that  the  venom  secreted  by  one  and  the  same 
serpent  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the 
animal  has  fasted.  He  describes  how  he  kept  a  naja  hage  (Cleo- 
patra*s  asp)  in  his  laboratory,  which  during  the  whole  eight 
months  that  it  lived  never  took  any  food  whatever,  although  it 
was  offered  the  most  diverse  dainties.  On  its  arrival  it  was  made 
to  bite  on  a  watch-glass,  this  being  one  method  adopted  for  col- 
lecting the  venom ;  the  liquid  was  at  once  dried,  and  0*7  milli- 
gramme was  found  to  kill  a  rabbit  weighing  nearly  four  pounds 
in  four  hours.  Two  months  later  on,  when  the  venom  was  again 
collected,  025  milligramme  proved  a  fatal  dose.  On  the  death  of 
the  animal  at  the  end  of  eight  months  the  venom  extracted  from 
the  glands  was  so  toxic  that  it  only  required  0*1  milligramme  to 
kill  a  rabbit  of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  previous  one.  The 
same  curious  fact  was  noted  in  the  case  of  a  cobra's  venom. 
Another  circumstance  which  appears  to  control  the  degree  of 
toxicity  inherent  in  serpent  venom  is  the  interval  of  time  which 
elapses  between  two  successive  bites.  The  longer  the  interval  the 
more  virulent  is  the  venom  ;  and  Galmette  points  out  that  these 
observations  are  in  accordance  with  what  has  for  a  long  time  been 
known  in  France  with  respect  to  indigenous  vipers — that  their 
bites  are  far  more  dangerous  and  far  more  fatal  in  the  spring, 
after  the  winter  period  of  torpor  is  over,  than  in  the  autumn. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  thought  that  the  only  creatures 
which  could  resist  the  fatal  action  of  this  poison  were  serpents, 
both  poisonous  and  non-poisonous.  Galmette  was  led  to  this 
conclusion  because,  although  he  inoculated  large  doses,  as  much 
as  ten  drops,  into  cobras,  they  suffered  absolutely  no  incon- 
venience, and  the  same  results  were  obtained  with  harmless 
snakes.  On  repeating  these  experiments,  however,  and  using 
much  larger  quantities  of  venom,  Galmette  has  found  that  they  do 
ultimately   succumb.      That  their  susceptibility  in  comparison 
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with  other  animals  is  very  slight,  may  be  gathered  from  the  feet 
that  a  lethal  dose  of  venom  for  reptiles  is  roughly  estimated  to 
amount  to  as  much  as  three  times  the  quantity  of  venom  normally 
present  in  their  respective  poison  glands.  These  animals,  there- 
fore, although  very  refractory,  are  not  absolutely  immune  from 
venom  toxin. 

There  are,  however,  other  animals  which  enjoy  a  relative 
although  not  absolute  immunity  to  snake  poison,  and  amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  swine,  hedgehogs,  and  the  mongoose. 
Swine,  it  is  well  known,  will  greedily  devour  reptiles,  and  in  some 
countries  they  are  specially  trained  up  and  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Of  particular  interest,  however,  are  some  experiments 
which  were  carried  out  to  test  the  traditional  immunity  towards 
this  toxin  ascribed  to  the  mongoose.  These  animals  are  very 
useful  in  sugar  plantations,  and  are  largely  used  to  keep  down  the 
serpents  and  rats  with  which  they  abound,  for  the  carnivorous 
little  mongoose  is  extremely  partial  to  such  prey.  Attempts  have 
been  made  by  sugar  planters  to  introduce  them  into  Martinique, 
where  they  are  not  found  in  the  wild  state  as  in  the  island  of 
Guadeloupe. 

Six  specimens  of  the  mongoose  were  forwarded  to  Calmette 
from  Martinique,  and  these  particular  animals,  it  was  stated,  had 
never  been  set  at  liberty  since  they  were  imported,  so  that  they 
had  had  no  previous  experience  of  snakes  or  venom.  On  arriving 
at  the  laboratory,  one  of  these  little  creatures  was  placed  in  a  glass 
cage  along  with  a  large  cobra.  The  cobra,  at  once  rising  up  and 
dilating  its  neck,  darted  with  fiiry  upon  the  mongoose;  but  the 
latter,  thanks  to  its  extraordinary  agility,  escaped  being  caught, 
and  took  refuge,  stupefied  and  terrified  for  the  moment,  in  a 
comer  of  the  cage.  This  stunned  condition,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  for  just  as  the  incensed  cobra  was  preparing  to  make  a  fresh 
attack  upon  its  insignificant  little  victim,  the  latter,  with  wide- 
open  mouth,  rushed  and  jumped  upon  the  head  of  its  enemy, 
viciously  bit  through  its  upper  jaw,  and  broke  its  skull  in  a  few 
seconds.  Thus,  although  in  size  but  a  little  larger  than  a  squirrel, 
this  tiny  creature  was  more  than  a  match  for  a  cobra  two  yards 
long. 

Artificial  inoculations  of  cobra  venom  into  the  mongoose  fully 
substantiated  all  the  observed  facts  as  to  its  remarkable  immunity 
from  this  poison.  A  dose  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  rabbit  in  three 
hours  was  absolutely  without  eflFect;  only  when  the  venom 
was  introduced  in  quantities  amounting  to  as  much  as  eight 
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milligrammes  was  it  followed  by  fatal  results.  Thanks,  therefore, 
to  their  extraordinary  agility  and  remarkable  power  of  resisting 
the  effects  of  this  lethal  toxin,  these  little  animals  are  able  to  battle 
successfully  with  the  most  dangerous  reptiles. 

The  rapidity  with  which  serpent  venom  becomes  absorbed  by 
the  system  is  almost  incredible,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  experiment :  A  rat  was  inoculated  with  venom  near  the 
tip  of  its  tail,  one  'minuU  later  the  latter  was  cut  off  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  point  of  inoculation ;  but  this  operation  was  quite 
tmable  to  save  the  animal's  life,  for  even  in  that  brief  interval  the 
poison  had  accomplished  its  fatal  work,  and  a  few  hours  later 
claimed  its  victim. 

This  rapid  diffusion  of  the  venom  helps  to  explain  the  difficulty 
which  is  experienced  in  arresting  the  course  of  the  poison  by 
local  treatment,  for  its  passage  is  too  rapid  to  permit  of  its  being 
overtaken  by  superficial  measures  of  even  the  most  stringent 
character.  But  Calmette  points  out  that  local  precautions  are  not 
to  be  neglected,  for  although  they  cannot  nullify  the  action  of  the 
venom,  they  undoubtedly  do  delay  its  progress,  and  thus  create  a 
longer  interval  or  respite,  during  which  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  administering  the  anti-toxin.  Before,  however,  passing  on  to 
the  investigations  which  have  culminated  in  the  production  of  a 
specific  antidote  for  this  terrible  toxin,  there  are  a  few  more 
details  which  Calmette  has  furnished  as  to  its  character  which  are 
of  interest.  Serpent  venom  is  characterised  not  only  by  its  intensely 
virulent  properties,  but  also  by  the  tenacity  with  which  it  retains 
them  under  diverse  circumstances.  Thus  it  may  be  stored  up  for 
a  whole  year,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  as  active  as  ever ; 
and  even  after  several  years,  although  its  toxic  powers  are  some- 
what reduced,  it  still  retains  them  to  a  very  appreciable  extent. 

Unlike  the  bacterial  toxins,  this  venom  toxin  can  stand 
exposure  to  considerable  temperatures  without  injury  to  its  activity, 
and  that  of  the  cobra  only  suffers  after  it  has  been  submitted  to 
98  degrees  centigrade  for  twenty  minutes.  Sensitiveness  to  tem- 
perature varies,  however,  with  the  snake  from  which  the  venom 
is  derived.  Thus  the  venom  of  the  so-called  Higer-snake'  of 
Australia  will  stand  being  exposed  for  ten  minutes  to  from  100 
to  102  degrees  centigrade,  and  its  virulence  only  disappears  when 
this  temperature  has  been  applied  for  twenty  minutes.  The 
venom  of  the  ^  black  snake,'  another  Australian  variety,  loses  its 
toxicity  at  a  temperature  of  between  99  and  100  degrees  centi- 
grade ;  whilst  an  exposure  to  only  80  degrees  centigrade  for  ten 
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minutes  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  viper  venom,  according  to 
Messrs.  Phisaliz  and  Bertrand,  to  profoundly  modify  its  lethal 
action*  A  continuous  exposure  for  a  fortnight  to  a  temperature 
of  38  degrees  centigrade  does  not  afifect  cobra  venom  in  the  least, 
but  if  during  that  same  time  it  has  been  placed  in  the  sunshine^ 
it  entirely  loses  all  its  lethal  properties.  Thus,  a  pigeon  was 
inoculated  with  about  thirty  drops  of  venom  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  for  fourteen  days,  and  it  survived ;  whilst 
another  pigeon  was  inoculated  with  a  little  over  six  drops  of 
similar  venom  which  had  been  kept  during  this  time  in  the  dark, 
and  it  died  in  a  quarter  of  on  hour. 

All  these  elaborate  researches  as  to  the  character  of  serpent 
venom  were  essential  to  enable  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  antidote.  Before  this  great  achievement  could 
be  accomplished  it  was  necessary  to  first  succeed  in  artificially 
immunising  animals  against  the  effects  of  this  powerful  toxin,  so 
that  the  serum  of  such  animals  could  be  applied  for  the  protection 
and  cure  of  other  animals  from  the  effects  of  snake-bites. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  task  of  artificially  render- 
ing animals  immxme  from  snake  poison  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  the 
process  depends  upon  training  the  animal  to  gradually  withstand 
larger  and  larger  doses  of  the  venom ;  and  considering  the  in- 
tensely toxic  character  of  the  substance  which  had  to  be  handled, 
the  danger  was  ever  present  of  the  animal  succumbing  to  venom 
poison  before  its  serum  had  acquired  the  requisite  pitch  of 
protective  power  to  render  it  of  service  as  an  anti-toxin.  Dr. 
Calmette  tells  us  that  he  carried  out  a  very  large  number  of 
experiments  before  he  met  with  success.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  discuss  his  various  efforts;  suffice  it  to  say  that  at 
length  his  labours  were  rewarded,  and  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  his  memoirs  describes  the  methods  which  he  now  adopts 
for  this  purpose.  '  The  best  method  of  procedure  for  the  purpose 
of  vaccinating  large  animals  destined  to  produce  anti-venomous 
serum  consists  in  injecting  them  from  the  outset  with  gradually 
increasing  quantities  of  the  venom  of  the  cobra  mixed  with 
diminishing  quantities  of  a  1  in  60  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime.  The  condition  and  the  variations  in  the  weights  of  the 
animals  are  carefully  followed,  in  order  that  the  injections  may 
be  made  less  frequently  if  the  animals  do  not  thrive  well.  Quan- 
tities of  stronger  and  stronger  venom  are  in  turn  injected,  first 
considerably  diluted,  and  then  more  concentrated ;  and  when  the 
animals  have  already  acquired  a  sufficiently  perfect  immunity,  the 
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venoms  derived  from  as  large  a  nmnber  of  different  species  of 
snakes  as  possible  are  injected.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  is 
of  considerable  length — at  least  fifteen  months — before  the  semm 
is  sufficiently  active  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  treatment.' 

During  the  past  three  years  an  immense  number  of  animals 
have  been  vaccinated  by  this  method  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  at 
Lille,  where  Dr.  Galmette  is  now  director ;  and  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  ago  we  are  told  that  they  have  horses  there 
which  have  yielded  for  the  past  eighteen  months  serum  extremely 
active  against  venom.  These  horses  receive  in  a  single  inocula- 
tion, without  suffering  the  least  inccmvenience,  doses  of  venom 
sufficient  to  kill  fifty  horses  fresh  to  the  treatment. 

Large  quantities  of  this  serum  have  been  forwarded  from  the 
Lille  Institute  to  various  parts  of  the  world  where  venomous 
serpents  are  most  frequently  met  with,  and  already  important 
evidence  has  been  collected  as  to  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  human 
beings  bitten  by  dangerous  reptiles.  So  impressed  with  its 
importance  are  Indian  medical  authorities,  that  its  preparation 
has  been  included  in  the  work  which  the  new  great  bacterio- 
logical institute  at  Agra  is  destined  to  carry  on. 

The  protective  potency  of  this  horse-serum  may  be  gathered 
from  the  &ct  that  it  suffices  to  inject  a  rabbit,  for  example,  with 
a  quantity  amounting  to  about  one  two-hundred  thousandth  of  its 
weight  to  ensure  the  latter  acquiring  complete  immunity  from  a 
dose  of  venom  capable  of  otherwise  killing  it  in  twelve  hours. 

The  rapidity  with  which  it  acts  is  also  extremely  remarkable. 
Thus,  if  a  rabbit  receive  two  cubic  centimetres  (about  fifty  drops) 
of  anti-venomous  serum  in  the  marginal  vein  of  one  of  its  ears, 
it  will  suffer  with  absolute  impunity  an  injection  of  venom  into 
the  marginal  vein  of  the  other  ear  capable  of  killing  it  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Its  curative 
powers  are  not  less  remarkable,  for  it  is  possible  to  inject  venom 
sufficient  to  kill  an  animal  in  two  hours,  and  to  let  one  hour  and 
three-quarters  elapse  before  administering  the  antidote,  and  yet  at 
this  late  stage  to  save  the  victim's  life,  although  it  is  necessary 
where  such  a  long  interval  has  occurred  between  the  respective 
venom  and  serum  injections  to  employ  the  latter  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  is  usually  required.  Dr.  Calmette  believes  that  the 
anti-toxin  may  be  applied  at  an  even  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  if  it  is  employed  in  yet  larger  doses.  Another  novel  and 
important  feature  about  this  anti-venomous  serum  is  the  fact  that 
it  not  only  protects  animals  from  one  species  of  very  active  venom, 
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such  as  that  of  the  cobra  and  other  poisonous  snakes,  but  it  also 
affords  protection  from  the  dreaded  venom  of  scorpions.  This  is 
a  very  remarkable  and  significant  discovery,  for  hitherto  the 
opinion  has  been  stubbornly  held  that  each  toxin  requires  its 
specific  anti-toxin  for  its  correction.  Dr.  Calmette  has,  however, 
frequently  indicated  by  his  researches  that  this  view  cannot  be 
considered  so  completely  proven  as  is  claimed  by  its  supporters^ 
and  his  latest  investigations  support  the  theory  that  particular 
toxins  may  be  counteracted  by  several  anti-toxins  of  different 
origin.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  by  Calmette  and  Boux  that 
rabbits  hyper-vaccinated  against  rabies  acquire  the  power  of  resist- 
ing venom-poison,  and  that  the  serum  of  horses  vaccinated  against 
tetanus  or  lock-jaw  also  nullifies  the  action  of  serpent  venom. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  discovery  is  obvious,  and  the  hope 
is  justified  that  the  at  present  cumbrous  appliances  required  for 
the  elaboration  of  anti-toxins  of  such  varied  origin  will  ultimately 
give  way  to  simpler  and  less  costly  methods,  which  will  admit  of 
these  new  antidotes  being  more  widely  circulated  and  applied. 

We  have  seen  that  although  most  animals  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
serpent  venom,  yet  there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  reptiles  themselves,  hedgehogs,  swine, 
and  the  mongoose.  Now  the  very  natural  question  arises  why,  if 
these  animals  are  already  in  such  a  high  degree  immune  from  this 
poison,  should  not  they  be  employed  to  furnish  forth  protective 
serum,  instead  of  laboriously  training  up  susceptible  animals  to 
become  artificially  immune  and  supply  this  venom-antitoxin  ? 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  many  problems 
connected  with  the  subject  of  immunity  which  so  far  have  suc- 
cessfully eluded  all  attempts  made  to  solve  them.  Experience 
has  shown  repeatedly  that  although  artifi/AoHy  acquired  im- 
munity from  a  particular  poison  can  be  handed  on  by  means 
of  an  animal's  serum,  yet  the  natural  immunity  from  a  given 
poison  enjoyed  by  one  species  of  animal  cannot  be  similarly  trans- 
ferred to  less-favoured  varieties. 

This  fisict  has  long  been  recognised  in  the  case  of  poisons  of 
bacterial  origin.  Thus,  white  rats  are  absolutely  immune  from 
diphtheria,  but  Wassermann  showed  some  years  ago  that  the 
serum  of  these  animals  has  no  power  whatever  to  counteract  the 
action  of  diphtheria  toxin  in  other  animals.  Gruinea-pigs  were 
inoculated  with  fatal  doses  of  diphtheria  toxin  dong  with  white- 
rat'  serum ;  but  although  other  guinea-pigs  treated  with  the 
same  toxin  mixed  with  the  ordinary  artificially  elaborated  anti- 
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diphtheritic  serum  survived,  those  which  received  the  rat  serum 
died  in  every  case. 

Now,  very  similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Galmette  in 
respect  to  the  serum  of  animals  naturally  immune  from  serpent 
venom.  The  serum  of  the  refractory  little  mongoose,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  hedgehog,  is  wholly  unable  to  save  other  animals 
from  the  lethal  efifect  of  venom  poison,  and  similar  results  have 
been  noted  in  respect  to  swine  serum.  But  a  very  curious  fact 
has  also  been  discovered  by  Galmette — Le.  that  these  so-called 
naturally  immune  animals  very  frequently  are  quite  incapable  of 
being  artificially  trained  to  elaborate  a  serum  possessing  protective 
powers  which  can  be  transferred  to  another  animal. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  further  details  concerning 
this  most  fascinating  subject  of  immunity,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  splendid  a  domain  for  beneficent  research  lies 
before  the  scientific  investigator,  in  which  the  important  work 
already  accomplished  is  but  an  augury  of  the  yet  greater  dis- 
coveries awaiting  the  labours  of  leaders  like  Galmette. 

Or.  G.  Frankland. 
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The  Fighting  TSm^raire. 


IT  was  eight  bells  ringing, 
For  the  morning  watch  was  done. 
And  the  gunner^s  lads  were  singing 

As  they  polished  every  gun. 
It  was  eight  bells  ringing, 
And  the  gonner^s  lads  were  singing, 
For  the  ship  she  rode  a-swinging, 
As  they  polished  every  gun. 

Chorue. 

Oh  I  to  see  the  linstock  lighting, 

T^m^raire !  T^m^raire ! 
Oh !  to  hear  the  round-shot  biting, 

T^m^raire!  T^m^raire! 
Oh !  to  see  the  linstock  lighting. 
And  to  hear  the  round-shot  biting, 
For  we're  aU  in  love  with  fighting 
On  the  Fighting  T^m^raire. 

It  was  noontide  ringing, 

And  the  battle  just  begun, 
When  the  ship  her  way  was  winging, 

As  they  loaded  every  gun. 
It  was  noontide  ringing, 
When  the  ship  her  way  was  winging, 
And  the  gunner^s  lads  were  singing 

As  they  loaded  every  gun. 
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Chorus. 

There'll  be  many  grim  and  gory, 

Tem^raire!  Tem^raire! 
There'll  be  few  to  tell  the  story, 

T^m^raire!  Tem^raire! 
There'll  be  many  grim  and  gory, 
Therell  be  few  to  tell  the  story, 
But  well  all  be  one  in  glory 

With  the  Fighting  T^m^raire. 

There's  a  hx  bell  ringing 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing 

Of  the  great  days  done. 
There's  a  far  bell  ringing, 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing 
Of  renown  for  ever  clinging 

To  the  great  days  done. 

Choras. 
Now  the  sxmset  breezes  shiver, 

Tem^raire!  T^m^raire! 
And  she's  fading  down  the  river, 

T^m^raire!  T^m^raire! 
Now  the  sunset  breezect  shiver. 
And  she's  fiEtding  down  the  river. 
But  in  England's  song  for  ever 

She's  the  Fighting  T^meraire. 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


rESE  lines  are  written  in  a  House  which  has  a  well-nourished 
reputation  for  being  Haunted.  That  this  reputation  is 
deserved,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose.  But  one  or  two  reflec- 
tions occur  to  the  contemplative  mind.  The  first  is  that  very  few 
persons  can  live  in  such  a  place  and  not  feel  an  almost  irresistible 
temptation  to  play  practical  jokes.  We  may  fight  against  it,  we 
may  overcome  it,  but  it  would  be  felt,  I  am  sure,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  himself.  It  is  an  innate  idea  of  the  human 
intellect,  if  ever  such  an  idea  there  was.  Probably  nature,  in  this 
respect,  usually  has  her  way,  and  thus  houses  are  haunted. 


Here  is  one  instructive  little  adventure,  bearing  on  the  value 
of  evidence.  A  certain  spot  has  a  name  to  be  spectre-ridden. 
Thither  therefore,  went  two  inquirers.  A.  is  long-sighted,  and 
visionary;  B.  is  short-sighted,  and  not  visionary.  A.  presently 
saw  two  figures,  where  such  figures,  traditionally,  should  be  seen. 
B.  saw  nothing  and  nobody,  even  when  he  walked  up  to  the  spot 
occupied,  as  he  believed,  by  the  figures.  The  inference  was  that  A. 
was  f&bling,  or  was  hallucinated.  The  inference  was  wrong.  The 
long-sighted  A.  saw  two  real  people  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  short- 
sighted B.  went  to  the  wrong  spot,  and  did  not  see  the  persons 
who. were  actually  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  can  we  speak 
grammatically  of  *  two  people '  ?  Take  one  away,  we  certainly 
cannot  talk  of  ^  one  people.'  Do  two  persons  amoxmt  to  ^  two 
people '  ?  American  philologists  have  raised  the  difficulty,  which 
one  feels  unable  to  solve. 


Old  cookery  books  are  quaint  reading.  In  '  The  London  Art 
of  Cookery '  (1800)  we  read  of  Beef  dAa-davh,  and  Beef  Trem- 
blonque.  Perhaps  these  delicacies  are  still  prepared.  What  the 
domb  is,  the  recipe  does  not  say,  but  there  are  oysters  in  the 
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mess.  ^  Tremblonque '  is  no  less  enigmatic.  ^  Tripe  a  la  Kil- 
kenny is  very  much  admired  in  Ireland/  ^  Bombarded  veal '  is 
made  with  ^  chyan  pepper.'  ^  Calfs  Head  Surprized  is  an  elegant 
dish/  and  there  is  a  recipe  for  Scotch  GoUops,  such  as  Charles  11. 
made  when  in  hiding  after  Worcester ;  see  Mr.  Fea's  interesting 
work,  *  The  Flight  of  the  King.'  These  are  not '  minced  coUops/ 
and  chyan  pepper  is  necessary.  ^  Oxford  John '  is  a  fftntasia  on 
*  a  stale  leg  of  mutton.'  It  is  no  longer  popular  in  Oxford,  and 
bears  a  resemblance  to  hashed  mutton.  You  need  'a  hot 
salamander '  to  make  an  omelette  with,  but  no  British  cook  could 
ever  make  an  omelette.'  ^  Solomon  Grundy '  is  made  of  eggs  and 
herrings,  and  Soal  Pie  of  eels.  On  Herring  Pie,  an  old  annotator 
corrects  in  MS.,  Don't  *pare  some  apples,'  as  the  printed  book 
advises,  but '  slice  some  potatoes.' 


The  wines  are  unenticing.  Perhaps  nobody  now  drinks  Birch 
wine.  The  birch  tree  is  tapped  in  March ;  four  pounds  of  sugar 
axe  added  to  every  gallon  of  birch  juice.  Walnut  wine  is  made  of 
walnut  leaves — odious  stu£F.  Gooseberry  wine  many  of  us  are  pro- 
bably &mi]iar  with,  the  foaming  gooseberry  is  too  common.  We 
also  read  of  Turnip  wine,  very  curious  and  disgusting.  *  Hysterical 
Water'  may  be  useful  in  the  family  circle,  but  can  scarcely  be 
offered  at  a  dinner  party.  Wild  parsnips  go  into  it,  betony  roots, 
lovage,  four  ounces  of  roots  of  single  peony,  three  oxmces  of 
mistletoe,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  myrrh,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
castor.  Beat,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dry  millepedes, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Pour  on  these  three  quarts  of  mugwort 
water,  and  two  quarts  of  brandy.  Sweeten  to  taste,  mix,  and 
bottle  it  up.  Perhaps  the  brandy  is  better  neat,  but  hysterical 
persons  may  prefer  this  curious  liqueur  according  to  the  recipe. 
*  Pickled  mushrooms  are  very  handy  for  captains  of  ships ;  ketchup 
is  another  useful  article  for  persons  to  take  to  sea.'  Probably 
captains  did  not  take  Hysterical  Water  on  board. 

•     * 

Here  are  bills  of  fare  of  the  period. 

FOB  OCTOBER. 
First  Course. 


Almond  Soup. 
Scotch  CoUops. 
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Turkey  and  Oysters. 

Jugg'd  Hare. 

Patties. 

Ham. 

Tongue  and  Udder. 

Beef  Olives. 

Chickens. 

Mutton  Cutlets. 

Second  Course. 

Partridges. 

Silver  Web.    (And  what  is  that  ?) 
Chardoons. 
Mushrooms. 

Custards. 

Boast  Ducks. 

Stewed  Pears. 

Broccoli. 

Omilet. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Solomon  Gundy  also  appears  as  salmagundy .  '  Fried  piths '  is 
a  dish  which  we  rarely  meet,  and  Bagoo  of  Lunb's  Tails  appears 
oddly  in  December.  Water  Sokey  is  in,  in  March,  with  Fricasee 
of  Pig*s  Ears.  In  June  we  have  Moonshine  and  Bocky  Islands ; 
in  January  Blanco  Mango.  On  such  £Bure  our  fathers  made 
England  great,  glorious,  and  free.  Salmon  were  still  caught  in 
the  Thames,  and  flounders,  horrid  to  narrate,  were  '  dressed  alive,' 
as  were  tench,  eels,  lobsters,  but  not  bustards.  In  a  brief  sketch 
of  human  history  our  author  tells  us  that  during  the  first  2,000 
years  after  the  Creation  cooks  and  physicians  were  alike  un- 
known, and  men  lived  entirely  on  salad.  No  authority  is  cited 
for  this  opinion. 


Here  is  a  little  piece  of  in6dU  history  from  the  papers  of 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  writer,  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  is  reported  to  have  been  on  the  very  point  of 
raising  his  clan,  in  1745,  when  a  letter  from  Forbes  of  Culloden 
gave  him  pause.  We  now  find  him  sending  information  about 
Prince  Charles,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  escape,  to  Cumberland. 
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^  From  Sir  Alexander  McDonald  to  HJLH.  giving  intelUgenee 
of  Pretender's  movements. 

'Sconsar,  Isle  of  Sky,  1746. 
*  Sir, — ^This  morning  Capt  Hodgson  remitted  to  yonr  R.  High- 
ness all  the  intelligence  I  had  then  got ;  in  rideing  a  few  miles  I  was 
informed  of  the  Pretender's  whole  progress  since  he  landed  in  this 
island.  By  the  letter  remitted  to  yonr  R.H.  he  was  left  at  Portree, 
14  miles  from  my  house  near  which  he  landed;  at  Portree  he 
met  one  Donald  McDonald,  who  was  in  the  Rebellion,  and  who 
put  him  into  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Isle  of  Rasay,  which  feryd 
him  into  that  island ;  after  staying  there  2  nights  he  returned 
in  the  same  small  boat  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Portree,  attended 
by  one  Malcolm  McLeod.  That  night  he  and  his  companion  lay 
in  a  byre ;  next  day  (the  Pretender  in  shabby  man's  apparel  since 
he  left  Portree)  they  found  their  way  into  a  part  of  MacKinnon's 
estate,  and  having  found  McEiimon,  though  disguised  and 
iorkiDg  himself,  he  found  a  boat  which  next  day  convey'd  the 
Pretender,  MacKinnon,  and  one  John  MacKinnon,  into  Moror. 
They  sail'd  from  this  island  on  Saturday  last.  MacKinnon  was 
taken  in  Moror  by  a  party  from  Sky,  and  John  McK.  was  this  day 
seized  •  •  •  they  are  both  on  board  the  Furnace  and  confirm  to  a 
trifle  the  above  relation. 

^Alex.  MacDonald.' 

Flora  Maclvor,  in  Waverley^  appeals  to  the 

High  chiefs  of  Clanranald,  Glengarry,  and  Sleat. 

The  two  latter  gentlemen  scarcely  answered  her  expectations. 
But  Sir  Alexander's  wife.  Lady  Margaret,  aided  Flora  Macdonald 
in  Charles's  escape,  and  Sir  Alexander  never  meant  to  catch  him. 


The  education  of  trout  is  discussed  in  Mr.  Dewar's  pleasant 
Book  of  the  Dry  Fly}  Colonel  Hawker  used  to  fish  the  Long- 
parish  water  in  1814.  It  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  the  Test,  the 
valley  widening,  and  the  water  lying  broad  and  shallow.  When  the 
banks  are  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the  kine  are  cooling  themselves 
in  the  stream,  there  is  not  a  prettier  landscape  in  England  than 
Loogparish.  The  Colonel  caught  200  trout  in  seventeen  days 
(April  1814),  the  average  weight  about  a  pound  and  a  half,  trout 

*  Lawrence  k  BnUen. 
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under  three-quarters  of  a  pound  being  returned.  He  even  caught 
them  from  horseback.  Now  the  Colonel,  like  Kingsley,  used  two 
flies,  '  yellow  dun  at  bottom  and  red  palmer  bob/  Therefore,  of 
course,  he  fished  with  the  wet  fly.  To-day  the  performance  would 
be  impossible.  The  average  size  of  Longparish  trout  has  fallen,  I 
think  (I  may  be  wrong),  and  a  wet  fly  they  will  only  take  rarely, 
say  when  they  are  tailing,  and  a  Wickham's  Fancy  is  discreetly 
presented.  It  follows  (as  the  trout  are  numerous  enough)  that 
they  have  really  been  educated  by  constant  practice  in  rejecting 
suspicious  lures.  Only  the  single  floating  dry  fly  has  any  chance 
worth  mentioning.  But  I  do  not  feel  so  certain  as  Mr.  Dewar 
that  trout  could  not  be  caught  by  a  rider  if  he  sent  his  pony  into 
a  ford  and  cast  straight  up  stream. 


Is  the  education  of  trout  an  inherited  instinct  ?  Mr.  Dewar 
and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  think  not,  doubtless  correctly.  Leave 
Longparish  alone,  untouched  by  rod  and  Line,  for  four  years,  and 
we  should  find  trout  as  innocent  as  in  the  Colonel's  day.  Trout 
learn  by  personal  experience,  of  which  they  have  now  far  more 
than  in  old  days.  But  I  think  that  the  wariness  of  chalk  stream 
trout  is  exaggerated.  I  know  a  narrow  run  of  water,  clear  as 
glass,  where  you  cannot  cast  up  stream.  You  stand  on  a  wall, 
distinct  against  the  sky  line,  and  drift  the  fly  down  to  the  fish 
beneath  you.  In  Scotland  the  trout  would  rush  away  before  you 
could  cast ;  in  Hampshire  he  takes  the  fly  well,  if  on  the  feed. 
This  does  not  bear  out  the  notion  of  his  extraordinary  devemess. 
Personally  (as  hath  often  been  confessed)  I  am  the  worst  of 
bunglers,  yet  even  I  raise  a  great  many  chalk  stream  trout, 
though  I  rarely  hook  them,  and  often  lose  them  when  hooked. 
But  the  feilure  is  due  to  my  stupidity.  The  fish  is  morally  caught, 
that  is,  he  was  deceived,  and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  be  taken. 
The  real  difficulty  is  that  the  trout  very  often  are  not  rising  to 
fly  at  all,  and  in  this  condition,  sunk  deep  and  somnolent,  nobody 
can  catch  them  with  fly.  Natural  fly  has  become  scarce;  fish  feed 
on  other  staples,  such  as  the  nymphcBy  or  undeveloped  flies  under 
water.  When  feeding  thus,  trout  move  about  under  water,  or 
*  bulge,'  and  bulk  large  to  the  eye.  One  would  rather  see  trout 
^  bulge '  than  remain  motionless,  and  they  occasionally  '  make  a 
mistake.*  As  to  *  tailers,'  fellows  feeding  on  shrimps  in  the  weeds, 
tail  in  air,  they  constantly  make  a  blunder  and  get  caught.  Mr. 
Dewar  is  not  very  severe  on  *  dredging,'  or  fishing  when  dusk  is 
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almost  dark  vdth  a  sunken  fly.  There  is  no  art  in  it,  but  from  a 
boat  on  a  still  night,  when  the  silTer  loch  is  all  musical  with  the 
plash  of  rising  trout,  it  is  a  delightful  pastime.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  the  only  way  to  get  them.  Mr.  Dewar  has  the  right  mixture 
of  anecdote,  practical  advice,  and  unaffected  love  of  nature. 
Anglers  can  hardly  find  a  more  agreeable  follower  of  old  Izaak, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  leave  off  prattling  about  this  Mendly  volume. 


'  Highland  Mary '  is  much  discoursed  of  at  present.  For  one 
I  care  no  more  for  chatter  about  Highland  Mary  than  for  '  chatter 
about  Harriet.'  The  poor  girl  was  loved  by  Bums,  died,  and  that 
is  all  we  know  about  her,  except  that  concerning  her,  and  her 
only,  Bums  grew  elegiac.  But  none  of  the  other  young  women 
died  before  some  other  end  of  the  amour  came.  Since  Mr.  Scott 
Douglas  wrote,  the  affair  of  Mary  has  been  regarded  as  an 
'  episode,'  intercalated  into  the  affairs  of  Jean  Armour.  If  this 
was  so,  then  Bums  showed  great  promptitude  in  finding  consola- 
tion for  Jean's  apparent  lack  of  fidelity.  But  such  promptitude 
is  the  reverse  of  unusual.  Again,  on  this  theory,  as  he  certainly 
retained  an  affection  for  Jean,  he  cannot  have  given  to  Mary  all 
of  his  heart.  Had  Mary  lived,  he  would  have  been  in  the  awkward 
posture  of  Captain  Macheath.  But  even  this  is  far  too  common 
to  be  a  serious  crime  in  Cupid's  court.  If  Mary  found  him  out, 
and  was  made  unhappy,  Bums  had  reason  to  repent,  and  his  '  To 
Mary  in  Heaven  *  does  suggest  repentance  for  something  or  other. 
When  we  think  of  the  myriads  of  young  people  who,  at  this  hour, 
must  be  fretting  in  similar  quandaries,  why  should  we  wax 
especially  severe  to  Eobbie?  Put  it  at  the  worst,  say  that 
'chapping  out,'  or  nocturnal  dalliance,  had  come  to  its  usual 
conclusion,  still  the  ethics  of  Ayrshire  were  such  that  the  moral 
sense  of  a  community  used  to  the  stool  of  repentance  would  not 
have  been  very  deeply  stirred.  Keats  looked  at  such  offences, 
where  the  girl  is  subject  to  the  contumely  of  ministers,  with  the 
chivalrous  horror  of  a  generous  nature.  But  Bums  was  bom  into 
a  society  where  such  offences  were  lightly  regarded  by  the  young. 
We  must  judge  a  man's  character  by  the  prevailing  moral  standard 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  lives.  Mary's  standard,  she  being 
Highland,  may  have  been  more  like  Keats's.  If  this  was  so. 
Bums  had  the  best  reason  for  remorse,  but,  enfiuy  we  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  facts. 

* 
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Mr.  Bobert  Lockhart,  in  the  Westmmster  Review^  tries  to 
show  that  Mary's  was  not  an  episode  in  the  Armour  affair.  If  it 
were,  Bams's  'condact  is  that  of  a  scoundrel.'  This  is  strong 
language.  A  man  may  be  in  love,  in  different  kinds  of  love, 
with  two  women  at  once,  yet  not  be  a  scoundrel.  Mary  might 
console  him  for  Jean,  he  might  become  betrothed  to  her,  partly, 
it  -may  be,  in  pique,  and  then  the  image  of  Jean  might  again 
possess  his  heart.  The  position  is  awkward,  nay,  is  cruel,  but  a 
man  who  was  not  a  scoundrel,  or  a  woman  who  was  not  a  jilt, 
might  drift  on  into  the  position.  That  of  Bums  between 
Glarinda,  Jean,  and  several  minor  enchantresses,  was  not  at  all 
more  eligible,  nay,  was  a  good  deal  worse.  Bums  cuts  a  poor 
figure  in  that  unenviable  quandary.  There  is  assuredly  no 
moral  difficulty,  as  far  as  Bums  is  concemed,  in  the  ^episode 
theory'  of  Highland  Mary.  He  calls  himself  ^a  poor  rakish 
rascal.'  The  evidence  is  not  good  enough  to  go  to  a  jury,  the 
evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  passion  for  Mary.  Mr.  Lockhart 
practically  suggests  that  Jean  Armour,  at  first,  was  herself  an 
*  episode'  during  Mary's  absence  in  the  Highlands.  How  the 
^poor  rakish  rascal's'  character  is  saved  by  this  theory  of  an 
episodic  flirtation  with  Jean,  I  do  not  succeed  in  understanding. 


A  reviewer  of  Messrs.  Henley  and  Henderson's  Bums  (vol.  iii.) 
is  severe  on  their  treatment  of  this  subject,  which  is  not  remark- 
able, precisely,  for  lightness  of  touch.  The  reviewer  maintjiins 
that  Bums's  Fame  as  a  lyrist  is  not  shaken  by  his  editor's  minute 
and  interesting  researches  into  the  old  Scots  songs  which  Bums 
transmuted  &om  silver  to  gold.  Of  course  his  fiune  is  not 
shaken.  He  made  open  profession  of  what  he  was  doing,  and 
doing  admirably.  Everybody  who  cared  to  know  has  always  known 
the  general  nature  of  what  Bums  did ;  the  details  are  now  £Eur 
better  understood,  thanks  to  the  new  editors.  Bums's  position  is, 
if  anything,  improved  by  the  discovery  of  his  alchemic  skUl  in 
the  transmutation  of  good  into  better  songs.  The  editors,  as  I 
read  them,  agree  with  me,  but  probably  fear  that  the  dull 
plagiary-hunter  will  not  understand  the  situation.  Probably  he 
won't,  but  he  may  be  neglected. 


The  reviewer,  who  takes  Mr.  Henderson  for  an  Englishman,  is 
in  error,  so  £&r,  I  think.     But  he  is  quite  in  the  right  when  he 
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says  that  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  and  I  had  and  have  a  sourd  distaste 
for  Bums.  It  is  not  sowrd^  indeed,  for  we  both  speak  our  minds, 
and  it  is  not  a  distaste  for  Bums  as  a  whole,  but  it  {«  an  explicit 
dislike  of  some  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  of  some  elements  in  his 
work.  As  to  parts  of  his  conduct,  I  like  them  no  more  than  I  like 
parts  of  Byron's.  Robbie  wrote  the  lines  on  the  cruelty  of  seduc- 
tion, the  shame  and  grief  of  parents,  in  the  Cotter's  Saturday 
Nighty  and  everybody  knows  how  his  preaching  mated  with  his 
practice.  Keats  had  a  noble  and  outspoken  distaste  for  Bums  in 
this  aspect.  I  have  said  what  it  is  fidr  to  say  about  the  moral  or 
immoial  air  which  Bums  breathed,  but,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance, I  have  a  distaste  for  Don  Juans.  Ladies  forgive  them  more 
easily,  as  men  are  lenient  to  minxes.  I  have  a  distaste  for  that 
enviousness  of  which  Bums's  brother  speaks  plainly.  It  was 
natural,  excusable,  all  but  inevitable;  noble  it  was  not.  Hogg 
had  little  or  none  of  the  quality ;  he  had  a  happier  nature.  On 
most  other  points,  barring  a  rancorous  way  of  writing  against 
women,  living  or  dead,  whom  he  hated  or  had  quarrelled  with ; 
barring  a  royal  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  the  best  wife  a  poet 
ever  had,  Bums's  was  a  noble  character,  generous,  scrupulously 
honest,  sincere,  kind,  courageous.  But  are  we  not  to  dislike  bad 
qualities  because  they  stain  the  character  of  a  good  man  ?  Are 
we  to  admire  Bums's  epigrams,  his  English  verses,  his  ^  Letters  to 
Clarinda '  ?  There  is  plenty  of  rubbish  in  Shakspeare,  we  are  not 
to  wonder  at  it  '  with  a  foolish  fSstce  of  praise.'  If  we  must  set  up 
for  critics,  our  sole  business  is  to  try  to  see  things  as  they  are.  We 
are  allowed  to  do  so  where  Bums  is  not  concemed.  Like  Ben 
Jonson,  we  would  keep  *  on  this  side  of  idolatry.'  Traly  the 
*  blether'  of  fanatics  makes  it  more  easy  to  do  so,  and  produces  a 
bias  which  it  is  a  critic's  duty  to  avoid.  Nor  do  we  always  avoid 
it,  and  people  whom  Bums,  of  all  men,  would  have  scomed,  some- 
times make  his  name  a  weariness  to  think  upon.  Before  reading 
or  writing  on  Bums,  we  ought  to  banish  his  fanatics  from  our 
consciousness.  We  do  not  let  John  Knox  or  Torquemada  come 
between  us  and  the  Gospels. 


I  wish  that  ladies  could  keep  the  Founder  of  Christianity  out 
of  novels  and  party  pamphlets.  Miss  Olive  Schreiner's  new  book 
I  have  not  rc^d,  because  you  cannot  argue  &irly  on  a  political 
topic  in  a  romance.  You  cannot  give  dates  and  references.  It  is 
my  foible  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  savage,  red,  brown,  or  black.  He 
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is  the  world's  little  one;  he  does  not  get  justice,  he  is  robbed 
on  every  hand,  exasperated  into  crael  revenges,  hated  (naturally), 
exterminated,  or  enslaved.  Zulu,  Choctaw,  Maori,  Matabele,  ihe 
savage  is  dear  to  me.  But  let  us  defend  his  cause  not  by  shrieking 
novels,  but  by  honest  £ek^  and  verifiable  references,  and  not,  above 
all,  by  fancy  sketches  of  things  sacred,  and  names  which  are 
synonymous  with  an  awful  mystery.  Some  of  the  clergy  like  it, 
so  it  seems. 

• 

FOR    MAY    STff. 

THE    FESTIVAL    OP    JEANNE    D'ARC. 

The  honour  of  a  loyal  boy, 

The  courage  of  a  paladin. 
And  maiden's  mirth,  the  soul  of  joy, 

These  dwelt  her  happy  heart  within  : 
From  doubt  and  dread,  from  shame  and  sin, 

As  God's  own  angels  she  was  free : 
Old  worlds  shall  end,  and  new  begin 

To  be, 

Ere  any  come  like  her  who  fought 

For  France,  for  freedom,  for  the  King ; 
Who  counsel  of  redemption  brought 

Whence  even  the  armed  Archangel's  wing 
Might  weary  sore  in  voyaging  ; 

Who  heard  the  Voices  cry,  •  Be  free  1 ' — 
Such  flower  no  later  human  spring 

Shall  see! 

Saints  Michael,  Catherine,  Margaret, 

Who  sowed  the  grain  that  Thou  must  reap, 
If  eyes  of  Angels  can  be  wet. 

And  if  the  Saints  have  leave  to  weep, 
In  Paradise  one  pain  they  keep. 

Maiden !  one  mortal  memory. 
One  Sorrow  that  can  never  sleep. 

For  Thee! 

Andrew  Lano. 
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ability  an  engineer's  complicated  diagram  and  a  finished  little  picture  quite  worthy  to  grace 
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DAILY  CHRONICLE.^^  That  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  was  never  more  forcibly 
exemplified  than  by  the  contents  of  these  two  most  interesting  volumes.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
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history  of  his  time,  while  possessing  more  than  the  charm  of  a  historical  novel.  There  is 
nothing  in  Napier  that  surpasses  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Essling  and  the  horrors  of 
the  siege  of  Saragossa.* 
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By  S.  Levett  Yeats, 
Author  of  *The  Honour  of  Savelli/ 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

UNDER    THE     LIMES. 

11*  mattered  little  to  me  if  I  rode  a  portion  of  my  way  back  with 
de  Belin,  and  so  I  turned  Couronne's  head  as  he  wished.  Before 
setting  off,  however,  he  gave  some  rapid  and  whispered  orders  to 
Vallon,  emphasising  them  with  a  loud  '  Quick,  mind  you,  and  do 
not  fail.' 

*  It  is  not  likely,  monsieur,'  answered  Vallon,  and  then  set  off. 

The  crowd  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  we  were  compelled  to  go 
slowly.  Looking  for  a  moment  to  toy  right  as  we  went  forwards, 
I  saw  Vallon  making  as  much  haste  as  he  could  in  the  delivery  of 
his  message,  and  I  wished  to  myself  that  my  own  stout-hearted 
knave  were  with  me.  One  blade  such  as  his  was  worth  a  half- 
dozen  hired  swords. 

It  was  my  intention  to  leave  de  Belin  at  his  hotel  and  make 
tny  way  as  quickly  as  possible  to  my  lodging,  and  thence,  taking 
the  risk  of  the  King's  warning,  go  straight  to  the  Bue  Varenne 
and  urge  Madame  to  instant  flight.  My  house  of  cards  had  come 
down,  a  fluttering  heap,  as  the  first  story  was  raised,  and  to  my 
mind  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  sharp  spur  and  a  loose  rein. 
I  wished,  too,  for  a  moment  of  leisure  to  examine  Coiffier's  gift. 
I  had  little  doubt  that  it  conveyed  a  message  or  a  warning,  and 
ihe  sooner  I  got  at  its  contents  the  better. 
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In  the  meantime  Belin  rode  by  my  side,  whistling  a  march  to 
himself,  whilst  a  couple  of  lackeys  immediately  behind  us  shouted 
themselves  hoarse  with  an  insistent  '  Way,  way  for  Monsieur  le 
Comte ! ' 

This  ciy  of  theirs  was  being  constantly  echoed  by  a  Capuchin, 
who,  mounted  on  a  mule,  with  his  hood  drawn  over  his  face  so  as 
to  show  Uttle  but  his  eyes  and  a  portion  of  a  grey  beard,  kept 
alternately  flinging  an  '  Ave ! '  and  a  ^  Way !  way ! '  to  the  crowd, 
the  whiles  he  stuck  close  to  our  heels,  having  evidently  made  up 
his  mind  to  follow  the  old  saw — the  stronger  the  company  the 
freer  the  road. 

I  know  not  why  it  was,  but  the  jingling  notes  of  the  tune  my 
friend  whistled  irritated  me  beyond  measure,  and  at  last,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Hue  Perrault,  I  coidd  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  reining 
in,  held  out  my  hand. 

'  I  must  say  good-bye  here,  Belin.  We  will  meet  again,  and 
meet  in  better  times,  I  trust,  for  me.  In  the  meanwhile  let  me 
thank  you,  my  friend.  The  rest  of  my  business  l^s  in  my  own 
hand.' 

He  laughed  and  said,  '  Not  yet  good-bye ;  and  as  for  your 
business,  there  is  some  of  it  in  Coiffier's  wooden  baU.  I  would 
open  that  here  before  you  decide  to  leave  me.' 

'  Morbleu  !  You  all  seem  to  be  determined  to  speak  to  me  in 
riddles.  Why  can  you  not  say  plainly  what  you  mean  ?  And, 
besides,  this  is  no  place  to  read.' 

*  It  is  as  good  as  any  other.  See  here,  d'Auriac !  I  slipped  out 
of  the  King's  cabinet  as  he  spoke  to  you,  and  told  Madame  how 
your  affair  was  progressing.  She  herself  had  something  to  com- 
municate to  you.  The  matter  was  pressing,  and  as  things  stood 
she  could  not  tell  you  there.  As  for  your  being  treated  like  a 
pawn,  I  give  you  my  word  it  was  beyond  me  to  help  that.  But 
if  you  come  with  me  you  will  learn  many  things  within  the  hour. 
In  the  meantime  open  the  ball,  man!  It  was  a  lucky  thing 
Coiffier  was  there.' 

Without  any  further  hesitation  I  drew  forth  Coiffier's  gift.  It 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  hollow,  wooden  globe,  and  was  made  in  two 
parts,  which  could  be  joined  together  or  separated  by  a  turn  of  the 
wrist.  I  held  it  in  my  hands  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  opened 
it,  and  had  just  pulled  forth  the  paper  it  contained,  when  by  ill 
chance,  as  it  seemed,  the  Capuchin,  who  was  urging  his  mule  past 
us,  brushed  violently  against  my  horse,  with  the  result  that  the 
paper  slipped  from  between  my  fingera  and  fluttered  to  earth. 
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Conronne,  after  her  first  start,  was  steady  enough,  but  the  monk's 
ill-conditioned  mule  kicked  and  plunged,  bringing  him  apparently 
heavily  to  the  ground.  He  fell  exactly  over  the  paper,  and  lay 
there  for  a  moment,  face  downwards,  resting  on  one  elbow.  I 
sprang  down,  as  much  to  get  the  paper  as  to  assist  him,  but  as  I 
did  so  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  with  *  A  hundred  pardons,  mon- 
sieur, for  my  clumsiness,'  and  then  hastily  turned  and  hurried 
after  his  mule,  which  was  already  many  yards  ahead,  behaving 
after  its  kind,  and  whose  speed  was  not  diminished  by  the  sticks, 
stones,  and  oaths  flung  at  him  ;  and  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter — 
a  mob  will  laugh  or  hiss  at  the  merest  trifles — as  the  lank  figure 
of  the  Capuchin  sped  along  in  pursuit  of  his  beast  and  vanished 
after  him  down  a  side  street. 

Belin  himself  joined  in  the  merriment,  and  I  picked  up  the 
paper,  muddy  and  much  soiled.  Smoothing  it  out  against  the 
flap  of  my  saddle,  I  made  out  the  words,  *  To-night^  under  the 
limes  in  the  Tuileriea — cU  compline,'  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  writing,  and,  thrusting  the  precious  scrap  into  my  breast-^ 
pocket,  I  remounted.     As  I  did  so  de  Belin  said : 

'  Well,  have  you  changed  your  plans  ? ' 

*  Partly,  but  I  think  I  shall  go  back  to  my  lodging/ 

*  Do  nothing  of  the  kind  as  yet.  I  have  asked  Pantin  to  meet 
us  at  the  Two  Ecus,  your  own  ordinary.  Vallon  has  gone  to  call 
him.  You  can  give  him  any  orders  there.  You  owe  me  as  much 
as  to  yield  to  me  in  this.' 

It  would  have  been  ungracious  not  to  have  agreed,  and  I  told 
Lisois  I  would  go  with  him. 

*  Hasten,  then !  The  road  is  clearer  now,  thanks  to  the 
Capuchin,  or  rather  to  his  mule.  By  the  way,  did  you  see  the 
monk's  fsuce  ? ' 

*NoI' 

*  A  pity !  I  tried  to,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  His  voice 
was  fiEimiliar  to  me,  and  he  seemed  wonderfully  active  for  an  old 
man.' 

'  You  are  suspicion  itself,  Belin.' 

*  I  have  slept  with  the  dogs  and  risen  with  the  fleas.  Harkee, 
Hubert !  And  you,  Pierre  !  If  you  see  that  Capuchin  again  let 
me  know  at  once ;  keep  your  eyes  open.  If  you  can  persuade  him 
to  speak  to  me,  it  will  be  worth  five  crowns  a-piece  to  you.' 

*  Monsieur's  wishes  shall  be  obeyed,'  said  both  men  in  a  breath ; 
and  now,  finding  the  road  free  enough,  we  set  oflF  at  a  canter,  and 
kept  the  pace  up  imtil  almost  at  the  door  of  the  Two  Ecus. 

H3 
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As  we  pulled  up  at  the  ordinary  and  dismounted,  Belin 
erclaimed :  *  Now  for  our  supper.  I  am  of  those  who  can  only 
fight  under  a  full  belt,  and  I  would  advise  you,  d'Auriac — ^you 
who  will  have  fighting  to  do  very  soon,  perhaps — to  follow  my 
advice,  and  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  your  knife.' 

I  laughed  out  some  reply,  and  then,  turning  to  mine  host, 
ordered  refreshment  for  both  man  and  beast,  and  directed  that 
our  supper  should  be  served  in  a  private  room. 

*  And  observe,'  cut  in  Belin,  *  if  Maitre  Pantin  arrives,  let  him 
be  shown  up  to  us  at  once.' 

*  Monsieur.' 

Before  we  went  in  de  Belin  asked  his  men  if  they  had  seen 
any  more  of  the  monk,  and  received  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
Bidding  them  remember  his  orders  on  the  subject,  he  Unked  his 
arm  in  mihe  and  we  went  within. 

*  You  seem  in  a  way  about  the  monk,'  I  said. 

'  My  dear  firiend,  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  I  have 
seen  him  before,  and  I  don't  like  a  riddle  like  that  to  be  unsolved/ 

*  This  comes  of  your  court  intrigues,  de  Belin.  You  were  not 
wont  to  be  so.' 

*  Other  times,  other  manners,'  he  answered,  a  little  grimly,  and 
we  sat  at  our  table. 

How  well  do  I  remember  that  small  room  in  the  Two  Ecus, 
with  the  dark  oak  wainscoting,  the  furniture  that  age  had  polished, 
the  open  window  showing  the  yellow  sunset  between  the  high- 
roofed  and  many-gabled  houses,  the  red  Frontignac  sparkling  like 
rubies  in  our  long-necked  glasses,  and  the  deft  service  of  Susette, 
the  landlord's  daughter,  whose  pretty  lips  pouted  with  disappoint- 
ment because  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  good  looks  by  the  two 
cavaliers  who  supped  together,  whose  faces  were  so  grave,  and 
whose  speech  was  in  tones  so  low  as  to  be  heard  only  by  each 
other.  At  last  we  were  left  to  ourselves,  aod  Belin,  who  had  been 
explaining  many  things  to  me  that  I  knew  not  before,  suddenly 
rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room,  saying :  *  You  take  the  position 
now,  d'Auriac.  If  not,  let  me  put  the  points  again  before  you 
briefly.  There  are  men  like  Sully,  Villeroi,  Forget,  and  I  myself, 
who  understand  and  grasp  the  King's  views,  and  Imow  that  if  he 
has  his  way  France  will  be  the  greatest  country  on  earth.  On  the 
other  hand,  Henry  is  bound  by  ties  of  much  service  rendered  to 
him  by  men  like  Sancy,  who  disgraces  his  name  by  plundering  the 
State,  and  Zamet,  who  cannot  disgrace  himself  by  anything  he 
does.    These  men,  and  such  as  they,  exhaust  our  resources  if  they 
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do  nothing  else,  and  serve  the  cause  of  the  great  nobles,  snoh  as 
Epemon,  Turenne,  Tremouille,  and  above  all  Biron,  whose  ambition 
knows  no  bounds,  and  who,  I  am  certain,  will  never  be  still  unless 
his  head  is  on  a  crown-piece  or  else  on  the  block.' 

*  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  me  ? ' 

'  Listen !  Great  as  the  King  is,  he  has  one  flailing — you  know 
what  it  is ;  and  it  is  on  this  the  Sancys  and  Birons  play.  To  carry 
out  his  own  designs  it  is  necessary  that  Henry  should  be  saved 
from  himself.  The  Italian  Embassy  is  with  us,  and  whilst d'Ossat 
and  the  Cardinal  performed  the  ostensible  object  of  their  mission, 
they  effected  another  and  secret  object — and  that  was  the  arranger 
ment  of  the  Elng's  marriage  with  Marie  de  Medici.' 

'  The  King's  marriage  ! ' 

'Yes.' 

'  But  the  Queen  still  lives.' 

^  And  long  may  she  live ;  but  not  as  Queen.' 

*Ah!' 

'  Exactly ;  you  begin  to  see  now.  If  we  can  make  this  move 
we  get  the  support  of  the  Quirinal,  and,  more,  the  help  of  the 
Florentine  coffers.  We  shall  paralyse  the  great  conspiracy  which 
Biron  heads — rather  a  league  than  a  conspiracy.  We  can  dispense 
with  the  expensive  services  of  Sancy,  of  Omano,  and  of  Zamet, 
and  then  Henry  will  be  free  to  carry  out  his  great  designs.' 

'  If,  however,  Biron  is  as  strong  as  you  say  ? ' 

*  Permit  me — we  are  providing  for  that.  He  has  been  kept 
dose  to  the  King.  Sully,  as  Master-Greneral  of  the  Ordnance,  has 
ordered  the  guns  at  Dijon  to  be  sent  to  Paris  with  a  view  of 
replacing  them  with  new  ones.  None  are  going,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  King's  betrothal  is  announced,  Burgundy  will  be  as  much 
Henry's  as  it  is  the  Marshal's  now.' 

'  But  he  will  believe  nothing  against  Biron.' 

'  Other  people  have  nursed  vipers  before,  but  the  King  is  not 
himself  now.  He  can  think  of  nothing  but  one  thing.  See  here, 
d'Auriac ;  I  have  helped  you  for  two  reasons :  one,  because  I  love 
France ;  and  the  other,  because  I  love  you.  Henry  has  ordered 
the  marriage  of  Madame  de  Bidache  with  d'Ayen  to  be  celebrated 
to-morrow.  He  gave  that  order  to-day,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
importunities  of  the  Marshal  in  regard  to  de  Gomeron.  I  know 
this,  and  Madame  knows  it  ixx>.  In  plain  language,  you  must 
play  a  bold  stroke  for  the  woman  you  love — take  her  away  to- 
night.' 

*  That  was  partly  arranged — ^we  are  to  go  to  Switzerland.' 
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*  Yoii  will  never  reach  the  frontier.  Look — there  is  my  castle 
of  Mourmeton  in  Champagne.  It  is  old  and  half  in  ruins.  See, 
here  is  my  signet.  Take  it,  show  it  to  Grringel,  the  old  forester 
there — ^he  will  take  you  to  a  hiding-place.  Stay  there  until  the 
affair  blows  over,  and  then  to  Switzerland  or  elsewhere,  if  you  will ; 
in  the  meantime  I  pledge  you  the  faith  of  de  Belin  that  no  gtone 
will  be  left  unturned  to  effect  your  pardon.' 

I  took  the  ring  he  gave  me  and  slipped  it  on,  and  then  our 
hands  met  in  a  hearty  clasp  that  expressed  more  than  words.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  Susette  announced  Pantin,  and  the  little 
notary  came  in  with  his  quick,  short  step. 

^  I  am  late,  messieurs,  I  know,'  he  said,  ^  but  I  was  not  at 
home  when  Vallon  arrived,  or  else  I  had  been  here  sooner.* 

*  You  are  in  ample  time  for  what  we  want,  Pantin,'  I  'said, 
*  though  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  I  am  leaving  Paris  to-night, 
and  will  not  return  to  the  Sue  des  Deux  Mondes,  but  start  from 
here.  My  business  concerns  the  safety  and  honour  of  Madame  de 
la  Bidache,  and  when  I  say  that  I  know  I  can  rely  on  you.  Is  it 
not  so  ? ' 

'  It  is,  monsieur.' 

*  Well,  then,  should  anyone  ask  for  me,  say  I  have  gone  yon 
know  not  where.  You  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
Jacques,  my  servant,  returns,  bid  him  go  straight  to  M.  le  Comte. 
He  will  get  orders  from  him.' 

*  I  understand  perfectly,  monsieur.* 

*  There  is  yet  another  thing.  Hasten  to  Maitre  Palin,  and  bid 
him  await  me  now  outside  the  Porte  St.  Denis  with  two  spare 
horses  ;  he  will  understand  what  I  mean.  And  now,  my  friend, 
adieu.  This  will  pay  what  I  owe  you,'  and  I  thrust  a  half-dozen 
pistoles  into  his  hand. 

But  he  resolutely  refused.     *  No,  no,  monsieur  le  chevalier.' 

*  But  dame  Annette  ? '  interposed  Belin. 

*  Um ! '  said  the  notary,  scratching  his  chin,  *  that  is  another 
matter.  I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  I  was  a  married  man. 
Very  well,  monsieur,  I  will  take  the  money — not  that  I  need  it,  but 
for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  and  now  there  is  little  time  to  lose.  I  go 
to  do  all  you  have  asked  me  to,  and  rest  assured,  messieurs,  it  will 
be  faithfully  done.' 

^  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Pantin.' 

*  We  had  better  make  a  start,  too,'  I  said,  and  Belin  shouted 
for  the  horses.  We  stayed  for  a  moment  or  bo  after  the  notary's 
departure,  during  which  time  Belin  urged  me  to  take  Yalicm  and 
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a  couple  of  men  with  me  to  my  tryst ;  but,  fearing  no  complications, 
I  reftised,  saying  that  this  was  a  matter  that  were  best  done  with 
one  hand.  Belin  would  have  come  himself  but  that,  his  friendship 
with  me  being  known,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  avoid  all 
suspicion  of  his  being  in  the  affair. 

^  I  shall  go  to  the  Louvre,'  he  said,  ^  and  engage  d'Ayen  at 
play.  Pimental  and  others  will  be  there,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
M.  le  Baron  will  have  a  sore  head  for  his  wedding,'  and  he  chuckled 
here. 

Then  I  settled  the  score  with  mine  host,  and,  mounting  our 
horses,  we  rode  back  the  way  we  came.  It  was  at  the  Magasins 
that  we  wished  each  other  good-bye,  and,  with  a  last  grip  of  the 
hand  and  a  last  warning  to  hasten  to  Mourmeton,  Belin  turned 
towards  the  Louvre,  whilst  I  went  on  towards  the  Tuileries,  keep- 
ing the  northern  road,  and  not  the  more  frequented  street  along 
the  river  fiu^e.  I  chose  this  way  because,  although  it  was  a  little 
longer,  yet  there  was  still  a  half-hour  for  my  appointment,  and  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  arrive  too  early,  as  by  hanging  about  at 
the  trysting-place  I  might  attract  attention,  and,  perhaps,  ruin 
the  game.  As  I  rode  on  I  caught  myself  wondering  if  I  could 
play  the  same  hand  that  Sully,  Villeroi,  and  de  Belin  were  throw- 
ing to.  I  knew  they  were  honest  men — their  positions  removed 
them  from  such  temptations  as  might  assail  even  a  great  noble — 
and  that  they  were  loyally  trying  to  serve  their  country  and  their 
King.  If  such  service,  however  good  its  object,  meant,  as  it  clearly 
did,  that  one  must  be  up  to  the  elbows  in  intrigue,  then  I  thanked 
God  that  I  belonged  to  no  party,  and  inwardly  resolved  that, 
whether  I  won  or  lost  my  hazard,  the  court  would  see  me  no  more ; 
and  as  for  the  King !  'Pwrdien  I  It  is  not  good  to  know  a  hero 
too  well. 

There  was  a  strong  moon,  and  the  night  was  as  clear  as  crystal. 
One  side  of  the  street  was  in  shadow,  illumined  here  and  there 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  few  lanterns  set  high  up  in  niches  in  the  old 
and  moss-grown  walls  of  the  buildings.  The  houses  here  were  old 
even  for  this  part  of  Paris,  and,  with  their  sloping  roofs  and  many 
gables,  rose  in  irregular  outlines  on  either  side — outlines,  however, 
so  softened  by  the  moonlight,  in  which  they  seemed  to  quiver, 
that  it  was  as  if  some  fantastic  creation  of  fairyland  had  been  set 
down  here — ^a  phantom  city  that  would  melt  into  nothingness 
with  the  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

Away  in  the  distance  it  still  seemed  as  if  I  could  hear  the 
bum  of  the  city  behind  me,  but  here  all  was  quiet  and  still,  and 
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the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  Couroxme  rang  out  with  a  strange  clearness 
into  the  night.  Occasionally  I  met  a  passer  on  the  road,  but  he 
or  she,  whoever  they  were,  took  care  to  give  me  a  wide  barth,  and 
once  a  woman  who  had. opened  her  door  to  look  out,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  hurried  in  and  shut  it  with  a  little  cxyof  alarm  as 
I  passed. 

I  had  now  come  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and,  putting 
Gouronne  at  the  wall  which  was  just  being  raised  around  them, 
found  myself  within  a  quarter-mile  of  our  place  of  meeting.  The 
turf  was  soft  and  level  here,  and  I  let  Gouronne  go  at  a  half-galley, 
keeping  in  the  chequered  shade  of  the  huge  trees,  which  whis- 
pered strange  things  to  each  other  in  the  breeze.  At  this  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  the  smothered  neigh  of  a  horse.  I  knew 
the  sound  well,  for  often  had  my  old  Norman  tried  to  serve  me  in 
this  way  through  the  scarf  by  which  his  jaws  were  bound  together 
when  we  lay  in  ambuscade.  With  a  touch  of  my  hand  I  stayed 
my  beast  and  stopped  to  listen.  Beyond  me  stretched  the  avenue, 
at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  great  lime  trees.  I  could  see 
nothing  but  the  ghostly  line  of  trunks,  lit  up  here  by  the  moon, 
there  standing  out  black  against  the  night,  or  fading  away 
into  a  lacework  of  leaves  and  branches.  There  was  no  sound 
except  the  tinkle  of  the  leaves  and  the  sullen  creaking  of  the 
boughs  overhead.  ^  It  must  be  her  horse  or  Palin's,'  I  said  aloud 
to  myself;  and  then  the  compline  came  to  me  clear  and  sweet 
from  the  spire  of  St.  Germain. 

I  lifted  my  hat  for  an  instant,  with  a  silent  prayer  to  God  for 
help,  and  then  shook  up  Gouronne.  Ere  the  last  notes  of  the 
bells  had  gone  I  was  under  the  limes.  At  first  I  could  see 
nothing — ^there  was  no  one  there ;  and  my  heart  grew  cold  at  the 
thought  that  some  danger  had  overtaken  my  dear  one. 

'  Madame ! '  I  called  out.     *  It  is  I — d'Auriac.' 

Then  a  figure  in  a  grey  mantle  stepped  out  firom  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  and  I  sprang  from  the  saddle  and  held  out  my 
hand. 

*  I  knew  it  was  you,  chevalier,'  she  said,  *  but  I  wanted  to 
make  certain,  and  waited  until  you  spoke.' 

*  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting  ? ' 

*  Indeed  no.  I  had  but  just  come  across  from  the  Louvre 
when  you  arrived.' 

*  Then  you  did  not  come  riding  ? ' 

'  How  could  I  ?  I  have  been  in  the  Louvre,  and  am  expected 
to  be  at  the  coucher  of  Madame  Gatherine  in  a  half-hour/  and  she 
laughed  slightly. 
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The  thonght  of  that  smothered  neigh  flashed  through  my 
mind  like  lightning. 

*  We  must  trust  ourselves  to  Couronne,'  I  said.  *  Palin  will 
be  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis.    There  is  no  time  to  waste ;  come ! ' 

Then  it  seemed  that  she  hesitated,  and,  flinging  back  her  hood, 
looked  me  full  in  the  face.  In  the  moonlight  I  saw  her  white  as 
marble,  and  she  suddenly  put  out  both  her  hands,  saying : 

*  I  trust  you  utterly,  d'Auriac' 

Man  is  not  made  of  stone,  and  I  loved  this  woman  as  my  life. 
There  was  that  in  her  voice,  in  the  pitiful  appeal  of  its  tones,  that 
broke  down  all  my  false  pride.  I  cannot  say  how  it  happened, 
but  in  a  moment  my  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and  I  drew  her 
towards  me,  she  nothing  resisting. 

*  Claude,  I  love  you.     Give  me  the  right  to  protect  you.' 
What  she  said  is  for  my  ears  alone ;  and  then  she  lay  still  and 

passive  in  my  arms,  her  head  resting  on  my  shoulder. 

So  for  a  time  we  stood  in  silence,  and  then  I  kissed  her. 

'  Come,  dear,'  I  said,  '  and  with  the  morning  we  shall  be 
safe.' 

Of  her  own  accord  she  put  her  arms  about  my  neck  and  pressed 
her  lips  to  mine,  and  then  I  lifted  my  darling  to  Couronne's  saddle- 
bow. 

Had  I  but  taken  de  Belin's  offer !  If  Jacques  were  but  with 
me  then ! 

My  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  my  hand  on  the  reins,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  flash,  a  loud  report,  and  my  poor  horse  fell  for- 
ward, floundering,  in  the  agony  of  death. 

I  just  managed  to  snatch  Claude  from  the  saddle,  and  stag- 
gered back,  and  then  with  a  rush  a  half-dozen  men  were  on  us. 
They  were  masked  to  a  man,  and  made  their  attack  in  a  perfect 
silence ;  but  as  my  sword  flashed  out  of  my  scabbard  I  recognised 
the  tall  figure  of  the  Capuchin,  and  thrust  at  him  fiercely,  with  a 
curse  at  my  folly  in  coming  alone. 

Things  like  these  take  a  short  time  in  doing,  and  should  take 
a  shorter  time  in  telling.  I  ran  one  man  through  the  heart,  and 
with  a  gasp  he  fell  forwards  and  twisted  himself  like  a  snake  round 
my  blade.  Then  someone  flung  a  cloak  over  my  head — ^I  was 
overborne  by  numbers  and  thrown.  Two  or  three  men  held  me 
down ;  there  was  an  iron  grip  at  my  throat,  and  a  man's  knee 
pressed  heavily  on  my  chest.  I  made  a  frantic  effort  to  free  my- 
self: the  covering  slipped  from  my  fieu^,  and  I  saw  it  was  the 
Capuchin  kneeling  over  me,  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  His  mask  had 
&llen  firom  him,  and  his  face  was  the  fieuse  of  Bavaillac ! 
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I  conld  not  call  out,  I  was  held  too  tight ;  and  the  villain 
lifted  his  poniard  to  strike,  when  a  voice — the  voice  of  de  Cromeion 
— said: 

^  Hold !    We  will  put  him  out  another  way.' 

'  This  is  the  quickest  and  surest,'  answered  BavaiUac ;  but  the 
reply  was  brief  and  stem  : 

*  Carry  out  my  orders.     Gag  him  and  bring  him  with  us.* 
*ToBabette's?' 

*  To  Babette's.  There  is  the  oubliette.  Quick,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose,' 

^  Oh,  ho ! '  laughed  Ravaillac,  '  that  is  good !  M.  le  Chevalier 
will  be  able  to  drown  his  sorrows  under  the  Seine ;  but  he  will 
take  a  long  time  to  die ! ' 

'  You  villain ! '  I  gasped,  but  like  lightning  the  gag  was  on 
me,  and  then  I  was  blindfolded.  I  could  see  nothing  of  Madame, 
though  I  tried  my  utmost  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her.  Then  I  was 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  lifted  by  a  couple  of  men.  After  being 
carried  a  short  space  I  was  thrust  into  a  litter,  and  as  this  was 
done  I  heard  a  faint  cry  from  Claude ;  and  I  groaned  in  my  heart, 
for  I  was  powerless  to  help. 

The  litter  went  forward  at  a  jolting  pace,  and  from  the  echo  of 
hoofs  around  it  I  gathered  that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  mounted 
men  about  me.  Sometimes  I  heard  a  brief  order  given  by  de 
Gomeron,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  me  certain  that  Ma- 
dame was  with  us.  If  so,  there  might  still  be  hope,  and  I  lay  still 
and  tried  to  follow  our  route  by  the  movement  of  the  party ;  but  I 
could  see  nothing  ;  and  after  a  time  my  brain  began  to  get  con- 
fused, for  we  turned  this  way  and  that,  up  side-streets,  down 
winding  roads,  until  the  thing  became  impossible. 

Once  we  were  challenged  by  the  watch,  and  my  captor  gave 
answer  boldly : 

'M.  de  Gomeron,  of  the  Marshal's  Guards,  with  prisoners  for 
the  Chatelet ;  let  us  pass  in  the  King's  name.' 

I  heard  the  words  and  strove  to  call  out,  but  the  gag  was  too 
secure.  At  any  rate,  I  had  learned  one  thing — we  were  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  Chatelet.  Who,  then,  was  Babette?  I  had 
heard  the  name  once  before,  on  the  night  that  I  lay  wounded  be- 
fore La  Fdre,  and  an  inspiration  seemed  to  come  on  me,  and  I  was 
certain  that  the  night  hag  and  de  Gomeron's  Babette  were  one 
and  the  same. 

Then  we  jolted  on  for  about  another  half-hour — we  must  have 
passed  the  Chatelet  by  this — ^when  suddenly  the  litter  took  a 
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«harp  tarn  to  the  right,  and  after  going  a  little  way  was  pnt  to 
the  ground. 

*  Sa/yri  nom  d'un  chien  ! '  exclaimed  one  of  my  carriers,  *  he  is 
heavy  as  lead.' 

'  He  will  be  light  enough  in  a  week  or  so,'  answered  someone 
else ;  and  then  I  heard  the  creaking  of  hinges,  and  the  litter  ap- 
peared to  be  borne  within  a  yard  and  was  left  there.  After  a  half- 
hour  or  so  I  was  dragged  out,  and  I  heard  a  woman's  voice : 

*  This  way,  my  lambs ;  the  gentleman's  room  is  below — very 
far  below,  out  of  all  draughts ; '  and  she  laughed,  with  the  same 
pitiless  note  in  her  voice  that  I  had  heard  once  before — and  I  knew 
it  was  the  murderess. 

Down  a  winding  stair  we  went,  and  I  remained  passive,  but 
mentally  counted  the  steps  and  the  turns.  There  were  eighteen 
steps  and  three  turns,  at  each  of  which  there  was  apparently  a 
door,  and  then  we  stopped.  There  was  a  jiugling  of  keys,  the 
harsh,  grating  noise  of  a  bolt  being  drawn  back,  and  Babette  spoke 
again: 

^  Monsieur's  apartment  is  ready — 'tis  the  safest  room  in  the 
Toison  d'Or.'  Then  I  was  flung  in  heavily  as  I  was,  and  the  door 
bolted  behind  me. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   HAND   OF  BABETTE. 


I  LAY  for  a  time  where  I  had  been  flung,  overwhelmed  by  the 
disaster.  Then  a  frenzy  came  on  me,  and,  but  for  the  gag  in 
my  mouth,  I  could  have  screamed  out  curses  on  my  folly  in  allow- 
ing myself  to  be  trapped  like  a  wild  cat.  Now  that  I  think  of  it, 
in  the  madness  of  those  moments  I  did  not  pray  to  the  God  who 
had  so  often  and  so  repeatedly  helped  me ;  yet  in  His  mercy 
and  goodness  I  was  freed  from  my  straits,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  so  securely  bound  that  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  move,  and  the  bandage  over  my  eyes  prevented  me 
from  seeing  anything.  I  writhed  and  twisted  like  a  serpent  on 
the  wet  flags  where  I  lay,  and  in  the  violence  of  my  struggles 
gradually  moved  the  bandages,  so  that  my  eyes  were  at  last  set 
free,  and  then,  exhausted  by  my  efforts  and  half-choked  by  the 
gag,  I  became  still  once  more,  and  looked  around  me.  For  all  I 
could  see  I  might  have  been  as  before — I  was  in  blank,  absolute 
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darkness*  Into  the  void  I  peered,  but  could  make  out  nothing, 
though  I  could  hear  my  own  laboured  breathing  and  the  melan- 
choly drip,  drip  of  water  as  it  oozed  from  above  me  and  fell  in 
sullen  drops  on  the  slime  below. 

As  I  strained  into  the  velvet  black  of  the  darkness  it  came  to 
me — some  fiend  must  have  whispered  it — that  I  was  blind*  My 
mind  almost  ceased  to  work  at  the  thought,  and  I  remained  in  a 
kind  of  torpor,  trying  in  a  weak  manner  to  mentally  count  the 
drops  of  water  by  the  dull  splashing  sound  they  made  in  f&lling* 
Ages  seemed  to  pass  as  I  lay  there,  and  the  first  sense  of  coming 
to  myself  was  the  thought  of  Claude,  whom  I  had  lost,  and  the 
quick  agony  of  this  made  my  other  sufferings  seem  as  nothing. 
There  is  a  misery  that  words,  at  least  such  words  as  I  am  master 
of,  cannot  picture,  and  I  will  therefore  say  no  more  of  this. 

A  little  thing,  however,  now  happened — and  but  for  this  I 
might  have  lain  where  I  was  until  I  died,  so  entirely  impressed 
was  I  with  the  idea  that  I  was  sightless.  In  utter  weariness  I 
turned  my  head  on  one  side  and  saw  two  small  beads  of  fire 
twinkling  about  a  yard  or  so  from  me.  They  were  small  as  the 
far-4way  stars,  and  they  stared  at  me  fixedly.  ^  This  is  some  de- 
ception of  the  mind/  I  thought  to  myself,  when  suddenly  another 
pair  of  fiery  eyes  appeared  ;  then  there  was  a  slight  shuffling,  and 
all  was  still.  But  it  was  the  saving  of  me.  Sight  and  hearing 
could  not  both  deceive.  I  knew  what  they  were,  and  I  knew,  too, 
that  I  was  not  blind.  From  that  moment  I  began  to  regain  pos- 
session of  my  faculties  and  to  think  of  means  of  escape.  In  my 
vest  pocket  was  a  small  clasp  knife.  If  I  could  but  get  at  that 
I  could  free  myself  fix>m  my  bonds.  That,  at  any  rate,  had  to  be 
the  first  step.  I  began  to  slowly  move  my  arms  up  and  down 
with  a  view  to  loosening  the  cords  that  bound  me,  but,  after  some 
time  spent  in  this  exercise,  realised  the  fact  that  the  ropes 
might  cut  through  me,  but  that  they  would  not  loosen.  Then  it 
struck  me,  in  my  eagerness  to  be  free,  that  I  might  get  at  the 
knots  with  my  teeth,  and  by  a  mighty  effort  I  raised  myself  to  a 
sitting  posture — only  to  remember  that  I  was  gagged,  and  that  it 
was  of  no  avail  to  think  of  this  plan.  There  are  those  who  will 
smile,  perhaps,  if  their  eyes  meet  this,  and  put  me  down  in  their 
estimation  for  a  fool  for  my  forgetfulness.  That  may  or  may  not 
be,  but  I  have  written  down  exactly  what  happened. 

Although  the  new  position  I  had  attained  did  not  in  any  way 
advance  me  towards  fireedom,  yet  it  gave  me  a  sense  of  personal 
relief.    I  wt^s  fible  tP  raise  my  knee^  a  little,  wd  sitting  dpwQ 
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thns,  \nth  iny  body  thrown  a  little  forward,  to  ease  the  strain  of 
the  cords,  I  began  to  think  and  go  over  in  my  mind  the  whole 
scene  of  the  tragedy  from  the  beginning  to  its  bitter  end.  I  had 
no  doabt  as  to  the  personality  of  Babette.  I  was  not  likely  to 
forget  her  voice.  I  had  heard  it  nnder  circumstances  that  ought 
to  have  stamped  it  on  my  memory  for  all  time,  and  if  I  had  the 
fiuntest  doubts  on  the  matter,  they  were  set  at  rest  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  so  well  known  to  de  Gomeron — she  probably  had 
been  a  camp-follower  on  our  side — and  also  by  the  still  more 
damning  fact  that  her  house  was  known  as  the  Toison  d'Or.  The 
name  had  been  distinctly  mentioned  by  her,  and  its  meaning 
was  clear  to  me  when  I  thought  of  the  dreadful  scene  over  de 
Leyva's  body. 

As  for  de  Gomeron,  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  understand 
his  game.  The  whole  affair,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  a 
sudden  and  rapid  resolve — that  was  clear.  I  argued  it  out  in  this 
way  to  myself,  and,  as  I  went  on  thinking,  it  was  almost  as  if 
someone  was  reading  out  a  statement  of  the  case  to  me.  It  was 
evident  that  the  free-lance  was  to  the  last  moment  in  hopes  that 
the  King  would  yield  to  Biron's  intercession  on  his  behalf.  When 
that  was  refused  he  may  have  had  some  idea  of  gaining  his  end  by 
force,  but  was  compelled  to  hurry  his  coup  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  obtained  from  his  confederate  or  spy,  Kavaillac. 

It  had  worked  out  well  enough  for  him.  My  disappearance, 
my  dead  horse — poor  Couronne ! — all  these  would  point  to  me  as 
the  author  of  the  abduction,  and  give  de  Gomeron  the  time  he 
wanted  to  perfect  his  plans.  The  man  I  had  run  through  would 
never  tell  tales,  and,  so  far,  the  game  lay  in  the  Ciimarguer's 
hands. 

And  then  about  Madame.  As  I  became  calmer  I  saw  that  for 
his  own  sake  de  Gomeron  would  take  care  that  her  life  was  safe — 
at  any  rate  for  the  present ;  and  whilst  there  was  this  contingency 
there  was  hope  for  her,  if  none  for  me,  as  I  felt  sure  that,  what 
^th  the  King  and  Madame's  relatives  of  the  Tremouille  on  one 
hand,  and  Sully  and  de  Belin  on  the  other,  things  would  go  hard, 
tooner  or  later,  with  de  Gomeron,  whatever  happened  to  me. 

By  the  time  my  thoughts  had  reached  this  point  I  was  myself 
again,  and  the  certainty  with  which  I  was  possessed  that  Claude 
was  in  no  immediate  danger  of  her  life  gave  me  strength  to  cast 
about  for  my  own  liberation  as  the  first  step  towards  freeing  her.  . 

But  my  despair'  almost  returned  as  I  thought  and  thought, 
tmtil  my  brain  seemed  on  fire,  without  my  efforts  bringing  me 
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a  ray  of  hope.  I  shuddexed  as  I  reflected  that  it  was  part  of  de 
Gomeron's  scheme  to  let  me  die  here.  It  could  easily  be  done, 
and  a  few  bricks  against  the  wall  woold  remove  all  traces  of  the 
living  grave  of  d'Auriac.  In  my  mental  excitement  I  seemed  to 
be  able  to  project  my  soul  outside  my  prison,  and  to  see  and  hear 
all  that  my  enemy  was  plotting. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  I  was  right  in  every  detail,  bat 
events  showed  that  I  was  not  far  wrong ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  the  learned  men  of  our  day  have  not  dealt  with  this 
question  of  the  mind,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  savours  no  little  of 
those  secrets  which  the  Almighty  in  His  wisdom  has  concealed 
from  us,  and  inquiry  into  which  is  perhaps  a  sin.  Perhaps  in 
some  future  time  these  things  may  be  disclosed  to  us.  Whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong  I  know  not.  I  have,  however,  set  down 
faithfully  n^hat  passed  through  my  mind  in  those  hours  of  agony. 

Was  I  never  to  see  the  light  again  ?  Never  to  hear  another 
human  voice  ?  Was  I  to  come  to  my  death  in  a  long-drawn-out 
agony  ?  Dear  God,  then,  in  mercy  strike  me  dead !  So  I  prayed 
in  my  utter  desolation;  but  death  did  not  come,  though  its 
mantle  of  darkness  was  around  me. 

Hour  after  hour  passed.  I  shifted  my  position,  and,  strange 
to  say,  slept.  How  long  I  slept  I  know  not ;  but  I  woke  stinging 
with  pain,  and  found  this  was  due  to  my  being  bound  as  I  was ; 
and  in  a  little  the  agony  became  almost  insupportable  and  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  going  into  a  delirium,  only  righting  my  fiuling 
senses  by  a  mighty  effort  of  will. 

I  had  lost  all  count  of  the  time,  but  guessed  it  was  advanced 
in  the  day  by  this ;  and  my  eyes  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  darkness  that  I  could  manage  to  see  the  faint  outlines  of  the 
cell  in  which  I  was  imprisoned.  I  tried  to  make  out  its  extent 
with  an  idle  and  useless  curiosity,  and  then,  giving  it  up  and 
utterly  hopeless,  leaned  my  head  on  my  upraised  knees,  and  sat 
thus  waiting  for  the  end. 

I  longed  for  death  to  come  now — it  would  be  a  happy  release 
from  my  pain. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  grating  noise  as  the  bolts  outside  were 
moved.  Then  the  door  of  the  cell  swung  open  with  a  groaning, 
and  there  was  a  blinding  flash  of  light  that,  for  the  time  being, 
deprived  me  of  the  powers  of  sight,  though,  with  a  natural 
instinct,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  flash  as  it  came. 

Then  I  heard  de  Gomeron's  voice  saying,  *  Semove  the  gag — 
I  have  something  to  ask  Monsieur.' 
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As  I  felt  two  oold,  hard  hands  fmnbling  with  the  knots  of  the 
gag  I  managed  to  open  my  eyes,  though  the  light  still  pained 
me,  and  saw  the  tall  figure  of  the  free-lance,  his  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  standing  in  the  open  doorway,  and  kneeling  beside  me 
was  Babette.  The  hag  caught  the  loathing  in  my  glance,  and 
laughed  to  h^self  as  she  wrenched  at  the  knots ;  and  de  Gomeron, 
who  was  evidently  in  no  mood  to  delay,  hurried  her  eflforts  with  a 
sharp  '  Quick ! ' 

*It  is  done,'  she  answered,  and  rose  to  her  feet,  swinging  the 
silken  bands  of  the  gag  she  held  in  her  hand. 

'Then  have  the  goodness  to  step  back  whilst  Monsieur 
d'Auriac  and  I  discuss  the  position.' 

Babette  did  as  she  was  bidden,  muttering  something,  and  de 
G-omeron,  advancing  a  pace,  addressed  me — 

'  Monsieur,  I  have  come  to  make  you  an  offer,  and  I  will  not 
waste  words.  I  am  playing  to  win  a  desperate  game,  and  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  play  any  card  to  win.  My  offer  is  this.  I  ask 
you  to  sign  a  formal  document,  which  I  shall  bring  to  you, 
holding  me  guiltless  of  any  design  against  either  you  or  Madame 
de  la  Bidache.  In  return  I  will  set  you  free  in  ten  days  after 
you  sign  this  paper.  During  that  time  you  must  consider  your- 
self my  prisoner ;  but  you  will  be  better  lodged  than  now. 
Should  you  refuse  to  accept  this  offer,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me 
but  to  leave  you  here  to  die.' 

He  spoke  in  slow,  measured  accents,  and  the  vault  of  the  roof 
above  me  gave  back  the  man's  words  in  a  solemn  echo.  The 
light  of  the  lantern  stretched  in  a  long  yellow  shaft  up  the 
spiral  stairway  beyond  the  door,  and,  half  in  this  light  and 
half  in  shadow,  stood  the  witch-like  figure  of  Babette,  leaning 
a  little  forward  as  if  striving  to  catch  each  word  that  was 
spoken. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  the  free-lance's  speech  I  could 
almost  hear  the  blood  throbbing  in  my  temples;  and  for  the 
moment  I  was  deprived  of  all  power  of  words.  It  was  not  from 
fear,  nor  from  any  idea  of  accepting  the  offer,  but  a  thought  had 
come  to  my  mind.  I  would  oppose  craft  with  craft,  and  meet  the 
fox  in  the  skin  of  a  fox. 

*  Give  me  twenty-four  hours  to  decide,'  I  answered,  '  and  free 
me  from  these  cords.     I  cannot  think  for  the  pain  of  them.' 

*  Pardiefii  I '  he  laughed.  *  The  knots  have  been  well  tied  5 
but  twenty-four  hours  is  a  long  time.' 

*  Yet  you  are  willing  to  accommodate  me  for  ten  days,  better 
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lodged*      Vefrvtreblefii  I  M.  de  Cromeron!     Do  you  think  I  can 
scratch  my  way  out  of  this  ? ' 

He  did  not  answer  me,  but  stood  for  a  while  biting  at  the  ends 
of  his  thick  moustache.  Then  he  suddenly  called  to  Babette, 
*  Cut  the  cords.' 

She  came  forward  and  obeyed.  Words  cannot  convey  the 
sensation  of  relief  as  the  cords  fell  from  me,  but  for  the  time 
being  so  numbed  was  I  that  I  was  powerless  to  move. 

'  You  have  your  desire,  monsieur/  said  de  Gomeron,  *  and  I 
await  your  decision.  It  will  save  me  trouble  if  you  inform  Babette 
whether  you  agree  or  not.  In  the  former  event  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  again  ;  in  the  latter  case  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wishing  you  as  happy  a  time  as  a  man  may  have — in  the 
future  life.  In  the  meantime  I  will  see  that  some  reireshments 
are  sent  to  you.     Adieu  ! ' 

He  turned  and  stepped  out  of  the  cell,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
whilst  Babette  picked  up  the  lantern  and  followed  him. 

'  Monsieur  will  not  want  the  light  to  aid  him  to  think/  she 
laughed,  and  then  the  door  was  shut.  I  heard  the  sullen  clank  of 
the  chain,  the  turning  of  the  great  keys,  and  I  was  alone  and  in 
darkness  once  more. 

Dark  it  may  have  been,  but,  thank  Grod !  I  was  no  longer  like 
a  trussed  fowl,  and  betook  myself  to  rubbing  my  numbed  limbs, 
until  finally  the  chilled  blood  was  warmed  and  I  was  able  to  stand, 
and  then,  in  a  little,  I  gained  strength  to  grope  my  way  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  cell  as  an  exercise.  No  thought  of  ever  agree- 
ing to  de  Gomeron's  terms  ever  crossed  me.  I  had,  however, 
resolved  to  make  a  dash  for  freedom  when  he  came  to  me  again. 
I  should  pretend  to  agree,  and  then  win  or  lose  all  in  the  rush. 
Anyway,  I  would  not  die  here  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  I  almost 
chuckled  to  myself  as  I  thought  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  outwit  the 
free-lance.  He  was  a  fool  after  all ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I 
could  not  but  admit  that  his  move  to  get  me  to  admit  his  inno- 
cence was  a  skilful  one.  Still,  it  was  a  plot  that  might  overreach 
itself.  My  captors  had  eased  me  of  my  belt,  which  was  so  well 
stuflFed  with  pistoles.  They  had  not,  however,  had  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  search  me  further,  and  had  left  my  clasp-knife,  which 
lay  in  my  pocket,  as  I  have  said,  together  with  a  dozen  or  so  of 
gold  pieces  I  had  kept  there  to  be  at  hand.  I  pulled  out  the 
knife  and,  opening  it,  ran  my  fingers  along  the  blade.  It  was 
three  inches  or  so  in  length,  but  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  with  it  one 
might  inflict  an  ugly  wound  in  a  struggle*    I  mapped  out  my 
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plan  mentally.  When  de  Gomeron  came  again  I  should  fell  him 
as  he  entered,  sirm  myself,  if  possible,  by  snatching  his  sword,  and 
then  cut  my  way  out  or  be  cut  down.  I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
might  be  able  to  effect  the  first  part  of  the  programme.  In  those 
days  I  was  as  strong  as  a  bull,  and  there  were  few  men,  especially 
if  they  were  unprepared,  who  could  have  stood  a  blow  from  me. 
It  was  in  act  two  that  I  might  come  to  grief.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  a  final  and  quick  ending  to  the  business,  not  the  long- 
drawn-out  agony  I  would  otherwise  have  to  endure.  Now  that  I 
think  of  it,  it  was  a  poor  enough  plan,  and  it  was  lucky  that, 
under  Providence,  another  way  was  shown  to  me.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  occurred  to  me  at  that  time, 
and  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  effort  on  my  part  that  it  would 
&il.  The  more  I  thought  over  it,  then,  the  more  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  my  sole  chance,  and  I  grew  impatient  for  the  moment 
when  I  should  put  my  design  into  execution.  Twenty-four  hours 
was  long  to  wait,  and  I  raved  at  myself  for  having  fixed  such  a 
lime.  Morbleu  !  I  might  have  had  the  sense  to  make  it  five,  or 
three,  or  two  hours !  I  little  guessed,  as  I  paced  the  cell  im- 
patiently, how  many  hours  had  passed  since  de  Gomeron  left  me, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  measure  time  in  that  loathsome 
dungeon.  As  I  sat  brooding  the  profound  silence  was  once  more 
suddenly  disturbed  by  the  sudden  jarring  of  a  bolt.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  door  of  my  cell  that  was  opened,  but  a  little  wicket 
about  a  foot  square,  and  through  this  there  flashed  again  a  blinding 
light,  and  the  face  of  Babette  peered  in.  So  malign  was  its  aspect 
that  I  shuddered  in  spite  of  myself,  and  then,  in  a  fury  I  could 
not  control,  shouted  out : 

*  Out  of  my  presence,  hag !    Begone ! ' 

*  Oh  ho ! '  she  laughed.  *  A  time  will  come  when  Monsieur 
will  go  on  his  two  knees  and  pray  to  Babette — ^to  good  Babette — 
to  kind  Babette !  In  a  day  or  so  it  will  be  thus,'  and  she  laughed 
shrilly.  *But  I  go  as  you  wish,  to  carry  your  refusal  to  the 
Captain.' 

She  made  a  movement  as  if  to  go,  but,  cursing  myself  at  very 
nearly  having  spoilt  all,  I  burst  out,  ^  Stay ! '  and  she  looked  back. 
'  Monsieur ! '     She  grinned  through  the  wicket. 

*  See  here ! '  and  in  my  eagerness  my  voice  was  hoarse  and 
thick ;  *  five  hundred  crowns  if  you  free  me  from  this,  and  a 
thousand  more  if  you  will  do  the  same  for  Madame.' 

*  Will  Monsieur  add  a  palace  in  the  moon  to  this  ? ' 

*  I  give  you  the  word  of  d'Auriac.    Fifteen  hundred  crowns  is 
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a  fortune.  They  will  be  yours  in  six  hours  from  the  time  you  firee- 
us.     Think  of  it — fifteen  hundred  crowns ! ' 

Never  have  I  seen  avarice  blaze  so  in  a  face  as  in  herp.  As  I 
dropped  out  the  last  words  she  shook  her  head  from  side  to  side 
with  the  swaying  motion  of  a  serpent.  Her  eyes  glittered  like 
those  of  an  asp,  and  between  her  half-parted  lips  she  hissed  rather 
than  spoke  to  herself : 

'  Fif-teen  hun-dred  crowns !  It  is  the  price  of  a  barony !  I, 
who  have  taken  life  for  a  half-pistole ! ' 

*  You  will  save  two  lives  for  this/  I  pleaded. 

But  the  she-devil,  though  sorely  tempted,  was  faithful.  What 
de  Gomeron's  power  over  her  was  I  know  not.  I  could  add 
nothing  to  my  offer;  I  had  laid  my  all  on  the  hazard,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  done. 

*  Pouf  I  *  she  mocked,  *  you  do  not  go  high  enough.  You  do 
not  promise  the  palace  in  the  moon.  But  I  waste  my  time.  Is 
it  **  Yes,"  or  ''  No,"  for  the  Captain  ? ' 

There  was  another  chance,  and  I  would  risk  that.  I  made  a 
step  nearer  the  opening. 

'  Give  me  something  to  drink,  and  I  will  answer  at  once.' 
'Ah  ha!  Monsieur  requires  some  courage.      Here  is  a  flask 
of  Frontignac,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  Monsieur,  I  am  afraid,  has 
left  his  belt  outside  his  room.     The  Frontignac  is  five  crowns.' 

*  You  forgot  my  pockets,'  I  answered.  '  Here  are  two  pistoles ; 
hand  me  the  wine.' 

'  The  money  first,'  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand. 

Like  a  flash  I  closed  my  fingers  on  her  wrist,  and  drew  in  her 
hand  to  the  full  length  of  the  arm. 

'  If  you  scream,  if  you  utter  a  sound,  I  will  tear  your  arm  from 
its  socket.' 

The  answer  was  a  shriek  that  might  have  been  heard  a  half- 
mile  away,  and  then  a  foul  oath  and  a  howl  of  pain.  It  was 
hardly  a  knightly  deed,  but  there  was  too  much  at  stake  to  mince 
matters;  and  on  her  scream  I  gave  the  prisoner  arm  I  held  a 
wrench  strong  enough  to  show  that  I  could  keep  my  word. 
As  the  shrill  echoes  of  her  cry  died  away  I  could  hear  her 
breathing  heavily  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door,  and  she 
struggled  mutely  and  with  surprising  strength  to  free  herself. 
There  was  no  answer  to  her  call  for  help.  There  must  have  been 
many  a  shriek  for  help  that  had  rung  through  that  terrible 
dungeon,  and  died  away  answerless  bi;t  for  the  mocking  echoes ! 
And  Babette  knew  this,  for  she  ceased  to  utter  a  sound  after  that 
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one  long  scream,  and  fought  in  silence  like  a  she-wolf  at  bay.  At 
last  she  leaned  exhausted  against  the  door,  and  I  felt  that  half 
my  game  was  won.  It  had  been  an  unexpected  thought,  and  I 
had  jumped  at  the  opportunity  Providence  had  thrown  in  my 
way. 

*Do  you  hear?'  I  said;  'open  the  door,  or — *  and  I  gave 
another  half-turn  to  her  arm. 

She  who  could  inflict  such  suffering  on  others  was  of  those 
who  were  unable  to  bear  the  slightest  pain  herself.  She  moaned 
in  agony  and  called  out : 

*  Free  me,  and  I  promise — I  promise  anything.' 

I  only  laughed  and  repeated  my  order,  relieving  the  strain  on 
her  arm,  however,  so  that  she  could  slip  back  a  half-pace  or  so 
from  the  wicket.*  Then  I  heard  the  great  lock  open  and  the 
chain  put  down,  and  Babette's  voice  trembling  with  anger  and 
pain. 

*  It  i3  open.* 

The  door  swung  outwards,  so  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  fold 
my  prisoner's  arm  from  the  elbpw  along  its  face  as  I  pushed  it 
open.  It  kept  her  perfectly  secure,  and  enabled  me  to  take  a 
precaution  that,  it  turned  out,  was  needed,  for  as  I  pushed  the 
door  I  drove  the  death-hunter  back  with  it,  and  the  moment  it 
was  sufficiently  open  to  let  me  pass,  I  sprang  out  and  seized  her 
left  arm.  Quick  as  I  was,  however,  I  was  not  quite  quick  enough 
to  avoid  the  blow  of  her  dagger,  and  received  a  flesh  wound, 
which,  however,  was  after  all  but  slight.  Then  there  was  another 
struggle,  and  affairs  were  adjusted  between  Babette  and  myself 
without  any  special  harm  being  done  to  her. 

*  Now  listen  to  me,'  I  said.  '  Whatever  happens,  I  will  kill 
you  first  if  there  is  any  treachery.  Take  me  straight  to 
Madame.' 

*  She  is  not  here,'  was  the  sullen  reply. 

*  Then  I  take  y(ni  with  me  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Come — to 
your  senses.' 

She  broke  into  the  most  terrible  imprecations ;  but  time  was 
precious,  and  I  quenched  this  readily  enough,  and  at  last  it  was 
clear  she  was  utterly  cowed.  Again  I  repeat  that  no  harm  was 
done,  and  it  was  only  dire  necessity  that  compelled  me  to  use  the 
violence  I  did. 

'  Come,'  and  I  shook  her  up.     '  Where  is  Madame  ? ' 
She  looked  from  right  to  left  with  a  quick,  uneasy  motion  of 
her  eyes, 
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*  I  do  not  know.     She  is  not  here.' 

I  was  compelled  to  believe  her — or  to  accept  her  statement, 
which  you  will. 

*  Very  well,  then  I  waste  time  no  longer/  and  suiting  actions 
to  my  words,  and  exerting  my  strength  to  its  utmost,  I  took  her 
with  me  up  the  stairway,  forcing  her  to  open  each  of  the  doors 
that  closed  on  it.  At  the  last  door  I  took  the  precaution  of 
gagging  Babette,  and  fastened  her  arms  securely,  but  lightly, 
behind  her  back  with  her  own  girdle.  Then,  holding  her  against 
the  wall,  I  ran  rapidly  over  the  whole  position.  If  Madame  was 
in  the  house,  which  was  uncertain,  I  could  effect  her  rescue  better 
from  without  than  within.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  not 
there,  I  would  be  wasting  most  valuable  time,  and  perhaps  ruin 
all  chance  of  saving  her,  by  searching  the  rooms  of  the  Toison  d'Or, 
unarmed  as  I  was.  Once  free,  I  could  force  de  Gomeron  to  give 
up  his  victim.  He  would  not,  after  the  charges  I  should  lay 
against  him  in  an  hour,  dare  to  leave  Paris,  whatever  else  he 
might  do.  That  would  in  itself  be  a  confession  of  guilt.  As  for 
Babette,  I  felt  it  was  impossible  to  drag  her  with  me  through  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

'Look  here.!'  and  I  gave  my  prisoner  a  shake.  *I  fully 
believe  that  Madame  is  here,  and  if  you  wish  to  save  yourself  from 
the  rack— it  hurts  more  than  what  I  have  done  to  you — ^you  will 
see  that  no  harm  comes  to  her.     You  follow  ? ' 

She  was  speechless,  but  her  eyes  were  blazing  with  wrath  as 
she  made  a  sullen  movement  of  her  head. 

*  You  had  also  better  tell  Monsieur  de  Gromeron,  your  master, 
that  I  refuse  his  terms.  It  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  knowing 
that  I  have  escaped — ^you  understand  ? ' 

This  time  she  nodded  eagerly  enough. 
'  Now,'  I  went  on, '  we  will  open  the  last  door.' 
I  took  the  bunch  of  keys,  and,  after  a  try  or  two,  succeeded  in 
hitting  on  the  right  one.  After  this  I  pushed  Babette  before  me 
into  the  small  flagged  yard,  and  saw  to  my  surprise  that  it  was 
night,  and  that  the  moon  was  out.  Then  I  gave  the  fact  no 
further  thought  beyond  an  inward  *  Thank  Grod ! '  for  the  uncer- 
tain moonlight  that  would  cover  my  escape.  As  I  pushed  my 
captive  along  the  shadow  of  the  wall  until  we  came  to  the  entrance 
gate,  I  looked  around  and  above  me  carefully,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  where  Madame  was.  A  hundred  times  was  I 
tempted  to  turn  back  and  risk  all  in  searching  the  house  for  her, 
and  it  was  only  because  I  was  convinced  that  the  sole  chance  of 
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saving  her  was  to  be  free  first  myself  that  I  did  not  give  in  to  my 
desire.  On  reaching  the  gate  I  discovered  that  there  was  a  wicket 
in  it  large  enough  to  squeeze  a  man's  body  through,  and  that  this 
was  closed  by  a  heavy  pair  of  iron  cross-bars,  a  secure  enough 
defence  from  the  outside.  Holding  Babette  at  arm's-length  from 
me,  I  put  down  the  bar  and  opened  the  wicket.  Then,  still 
keeping  my  hold  on  her,  I  freed  her  hands,  and,  bending  slightly 
forwards  and  looking  her  straight  in  the  face,  said : 
*  Remember !  And  adieu,  Madame  de — ^Mauginot !  * 
At  these  words,  which  brought  back  to  her  memory  her  crime 
on  the  battle-field  of  La  F^re,  she  shrank  back,  her  eyes  seemed 
to  sink  into  their  sockets,  and  as  I  loosed  my  hold  of  her  shoulder 
she  fell  in  a  huddled  heap  on  the  flags  of  the  yard. 


(^To  &e  con<ini«€c2.) 
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The  U.  E.  Loyalists. 


THERE  is  a  voice  in  the  markets — ^the  voice  of  the  Little  Men, 
Whose  pulses  beat  in  their  pockets,  whose  black  blood  flows 
in  the  pen ; 
Men  they  be  of  the  Present,  who  had  no  share  in  our  Then. 

These  whisper  of  annexation,  and  a  shudder  creeps  over  the  sod 
Wherever  our  best  blood  dyed  it,  wherever  a  Loyalist  trod, 
Lest  the  land  they  won  for  England  should  at  last  take  Greed  for 
its  God. 

But  the  pines  which  have  lived  for  ever  sing  a  song  of  the  elder 

years. 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  manhood,  liquid  with  woman's  tears — 
A  song  that  they  learned  in  the  old  time  from  Virginia's  Cavaliers. 

The  waves  which  know  the  English  still  shout  that  song  round 

Maine, 
Of  love  revealed  in  sacrifice,  of  courage  proved  by  pain, 
Of  the  burden  borne  for  England,  and  the  strength  that  stood  the 

strain. 


It  was  autumn :  the  swamps  were  crimson  where  the  maples  died 

in  flame, 
Crimson  the  fields  with  slaughter,  and  crimson  men's  brows  with 

shame ; 
A  cloud  hung  over  the  pine-woods,  and  a  cloud  on  the  English 

name — 

For  she  who  had  held  her  eyry  at  the  gates  of  the  Inner  Main, 
Whilst  Eliott  mocked  the  Frenchman  and  laughed  in  the  beard  of 

Spain, 
Who  lit  the  seas  with  her  foemen's  fleets,  and  glutted  hell  with 

their  slain — 
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She  who  alone,  unaided,  had  brought  the  East  to  its  knee, 
Whose  merchants  builded  Empires,  whose  Vikings  swept  the  sea, 
Had  sold  her  soul  for  a  trader's  toll,  forgetting  her  sons  were  free; 

Had  hardened  her  heart  to  her  children ;  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
Pitt, 

Who  had  led  her  in  love  from  her  ashes  to  the  throne  where  sea^ 
gods  sit, 

Till  the  swords  which  rebuilt  her  Empire  were  drawn  to  dismem- 
ber it — 

Till  those  who  would  not  betray  her,  who  loathed  the  deed  of  Lee, 
Had  to  choose  between  their  England  and  death  on  the  gallows- 
tree — 
It  was  *  Loyalist  lands  for  the  Eebels ;  short  shrift  for  the  Refugee.' 

There  were  thirty  thousand  loyal,  there  were  thirty  thousand  tried; 
And  a  man  may  face  starvation,  but  not  with  a  wife  at  his  side, 
And  this  way  pleaded  Prudence,  and  that  way  pleaded  Pride. 

But  our  ladies'  lips  were  loyal,  our  ladies'  hearts  were  high, 

And  their  song  was  a  call  to  battle,  though  it  closed  in  a  woman's 

sigh, 
This  song  first  sung  in  a  homestead  as  Butler's  men  went  by. 


SONQ  OF   THE  WIFE. 


It'»  hard  to  leave  the  land  we  loved,  the  land  your  fathers  won ; 
It's  hard  to  think  the  dear  old  days,  our  sweetheart  days,  are  done ; 
It's  hard  to  think  the  men  you  ruled  will  never  know  our  son. 

I  know  the  field  where  corn-sheaves  stand  with  Robin's  blood  is 

wet: 
I  mind  a  thousand  childish  things  that  you,  old  man,  forget ; 
But,  Dick,  if  we  be  old  and  grey,  our  hearts  are  English  yet. 

Do  you  mind  the  lanes,  the  bonny  lanes  ?   How  sweet  the  hawthorn 

smelt ! 
Do  you  mind  the  church,  the  dear  old  church,  where  you  and  I 

once  knelt  ? 
Do  you  mind  the  name  you  gave  me,  Dick,  and  the  honour  that 

it  spelt? 
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Do  you  mind  the  vows  we  plighted  when  these  dim  eyes  were  blae? 
Do  you  mind  a  time  in  all  these  years  that  you've  had  cause  to 

rue? 
If  not,  Dick,  be  the  man  you  are — as  I've  been  true,  be  true^ 


They  left  the  homes  of  their  f&thers,  by  sorrow  and  love  made 

sweet; 
Halls  that  had  rung  a  hundred  years  to  the  tread  of  their  people's 

feet; 
The  farms  they  had  carved  from  the  forest  where  the  maples  and 

pine-trees  meet. 

He  left  his  years  of  manhood,  he  left  his  place  of  pride ; 
And  she,  she  left  the  little  room  where  her  first  baby  died. 
Ah,  Crod !  how  each  familiar  thing  to  that  fond  mother  cried ! 

The  rebels  held  our  homesteads ;  '  Ours '  laid  them  down  in  the 

moss. 
The  world  was  loud  with  their  triumph ;  the  woods  were  dumb 

with  our  loss. 
They  sat  on  the  throne  as  victors ;  the  throne  of  our  love  was  a 

cross. 

'Mid  slow,  soft-footed  things  that  creep  at  the  edge  of  the  eve  and 

dawn, 
The  women  went  with  their  young  ones,  as  a  doe  goes  by  with 

her  fawn, 
While  the  men  they  loved  went  on  before,  guns  ready  and  sabres 

drawn. 

They  passed  down  the  silent  rivers  which  flow  to  the  mighty  lake ; 
They  left  what  they'd  made  for  England  (but  those  who  have 

made  can  make), 
And  founded  a  new  dominion  for  G-od  and  their  country's  sake. 


Ay,  talk  of  annexation,  and  our  men  may  lend  their  ears 

When  your  land  has  matched  the   courage  of   Brock's  baby 

volunteers — * 
When  your  land  has  writ  its  story  in  men's  blood  and  woman's 

tears. 

*  There  were  volunteers  of  ten  in  Brock's  troops. 
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Bat  whilst  the  Jack  is  waving,  and  the  land  we  love  replies 
In  the  red  and  white  of  orchards,  in  our  blue  Canadian  skies, 
If  a  man  dare  call  us  *  traitors ' — by  the  Grod  of  Heaven !  he  lies. 


mSTORICAL  NOTE. 


Looking  back  from  the  Peace  of  Versailles  (1782),  a  man  of  that  day 
would  have  been  reminded  of  the  depth  of  England's  humiliation  before 
Pitt,  her  <  idol  and  the  terror  of  France,  had  raised  his  country  to  the  height 
of  glory ' — ^would  ha^e  heard  in  fancy  the  cannon  of  the  Tower  and  the  bells 
of  the  Abbey  proclaiming  the  victories  of  CliTe  in  India ;  of  those  great  sea 
captains,  Rodney,  Anson,  and  Howe ;.  or  of  gallant  Sir  George  Eliott,  who 
kept  the  Rock  three  years  against  the  power  of  France  and  Spain. 

In  the  period  upon  which  he  looked  back  there  would  be  much  to  make  an 
English  heart  sweU  with  pride ;  but  the  deed  of  his  own  day  was  finer  than 
any  done  in  the  days  of  Pitt  as  an  example  of  what  men  of  our  blood  will  do 
and  suffer  for  England. 

In  1776  an  attempt  to  levy  a  certain  tax  drove  our  American  Colonists 
into  revolt.  In  1782  that  revolt  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  United  States 
from  England.  From  the  first  the  Colonists  were  unanimous  in  resenting  the 
imposition  of  the  tax,  but  were  dimded  as  to  the  means  for  obtaining  redress 
of  their  grievances.  Some  relied  upon  the  influence  of  such  men  at  home  as 
Pitt,  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  upon  constitutional  measures ;  others,  loud-tongued, 
and  more  loyal  perhaps  to  their  own  interests  than  to  any  sentiment,  clamoured 
for  separation. 

Through  the  long  years  of  the  war  the  Loyalists  fought,  against  their 
n^hbours  and  their  own  interests,  for  a  country  many  of  them  had  never 
seen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  had  their  reward.  The  Liberty  men  pre- 
vailed. 

Before  the  war,  the  Loyalists  were  for  the  most  part  leading  men  in  their 
several  Colonies,  rich  in  lands  and  in  repute.  At  the  end  of  the  war  it  is 
recorded  that  the  New  York  Legislature  enacted  that  '  all  Loyalists  found 
within  the  States  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  high  treason,  and 
that  all  such  were  for  ever  ineligible  as  voters,  and  disqualified  from  enjoying 
any  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive  office ; '  that  Massachusetts  denounced 
death  against  880  of  her  people,  without  judge,  jury,  opportunity  of  defence, 
or  benefit  of  clergy,  because  they  were  reported  to  be  Loyalists ;  that  such 
men  as  the  Doanes,  Sewalls,  Robinsons,  and  others  were  tarred  and  feathered 
and  that,  generally.  Loyalists  were  driven  out,  their  homes  confiscated,  and 
Lidians  even  set  upon  their  track  to  hound  them  down,  because  they  had 
loved  England  more  than  they  had  loathed  oppression.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  very  few  flinched.  These  men  who  had 
fought  for  England  were  ready  to  suffer  for  her.  To  the  number  of  80,000 
they  set  their  faces  to  the  North,  and,  wandering  down  rivers  and  through 
forests,  settled  round  the  Lake  Ontario  and  founded  Upper  Canada.    England 
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showed  her  appreciation  of  their  devotion  by  voting  10,000,000{.  to  repair 
their  losses ;  Canada  showed  the  quality  of  her  love  by  the  fact  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  either  asked  for  this  aid  or  took  it. 

But  they  took  the  badge  which  the  Mother  Country  gave,  and  wear  it 
with  pride  to-day ;  and  it  is  well  that  those  who  talk  of  annexation  should 
know  what  the  letters  U.  E.  mean,  and  that  not  only  in  Ontario-  (Canada's 
heart);  but  all  through  the  Dominion,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  still  lives  and  has  to  be  counted  with. 

CuvE  Phillipps-Wolley. 
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The  Love  Letters  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

SELECTED  AND  ARRANGED  BY  MISS  GABRIELLE  FESTING. 

*  rriHE  Weather  is  so  fine  now,  I  think  I  shall  attempt  a  Walk 
X  under  my  Windows,  but  I  am  frightened  at  the  number  of 
Creatures  who  crawl  out  of  their  Cells  when  the  Sun  Shines.  It 
is  like  a  Warren,  when  all  the  Rabbits  come  out  in  the  Sun,  and 
then  reminds  me  of  play  at  Ladies y  when  I  was  a  Child — **  How 
do  you  do,  Madam,  fine  day.  Madam,  the  Weather  is  charming, 
Madam," — then  a  Sliding  Courtesy.  I  am  Ready  to  die  to  keep 
from  laughing  when  all  this  play  is  performed  under  my  Windows.' 

The  lady  who  wrote  these  lines,  sitting  at  the  windows  of  her 
room  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  was  Elizabeth  Jemima,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Ardfiy  and  Wallscourt,  and  widow  of 
George,  second  Earl  of  ErroU.  Her  correspondent  was  His 
Excellency  John  Hookham  Frere,  H.B.M.'s  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Courts  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  who  was  afterwards  her  husband. 

Leaving  no  descendants,  Lady  ErroU  has  been  so  completely 
forgotten  by  the  present  generation  that,  when  her  miniature  by 
Cosway  was  exhibited  at  the  Guelph  Exhibition,  it  was  at  first 
described  in  the  Catalogue  as  the  likeness  of  another  Countess- 
Dowager.  But  in  her  own  day  she  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
Society. 

Lord  ErroU  died  by  his  own  hand  under  very  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances in  1798.  His  widow's  health  was  broken  by  the 
shock,  and  she  was  ordered  to  a  milder  climate.  In  the  winter 
of  1800-1  she  was  at  Lisbon,  and  there  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Frere,  whom  she  already  knew  slightly.  Her 
first  introduction  to  him  had  taken  place  at  an  evening  party, 
where,  getting  deeply  interested  in  conversation,  he  drank  off  the 
glass  of  negus  he  had  just  procured  for  her,  and  then  prepared  to 
leave  the  refireshment-room,  quite  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
doing.     'This,'  she  used  to  say,  'convinced  me  that  my  new 
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acquaintance  was,  at  any  rate,  very  different  from  most  of  the 
young  men  around  us/ 

Frere,  already  celebrated  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Anii- 
Jacobin,  was  young,  handsome,  and  brilliant,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  distinguished  career  before  him.  Lady  ErroU  was  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  his  senior,  but  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and 
her  sad  story,  all  contributed  to  make  her  interesting.  Of  her 
beauty  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  portrait  by  Sir  Martin  Shee, 
painted  when  she  was  sixteen  or  seventeen,  represents  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  girl ;  the  miniature  by  Cosway,  painted  when 
she  was  fifty,  represents  an  extremely  handsome  woman  (although 
Lady  ErroU  thought  it  *  very  Stupid-looking  and  Solemn ').  Her 
letters,  without  making  any  pretence  to  literary  style,  show  a 
lively  spirit  and  great  power  of  description. 

When  Lady  ErroU  returned  to  England,  leaving  Frere  stiU 
at  Lisbon,  esteem  and  liking  had  already  ripened  into  something 
warmer.  She  wrote  to  him  frequently,  and  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms.  But  for  many  years  she  was  doomed  to  wait  in 
*  Old-Cat  Hall,'  as  she  nicknamed  Hampton  Court  Palace,  until 
her  *  Dearest  Man '  deUvered  her  from  a  life  she  detested.  The 
death  of  his  father  in  1807  made  Frere  completely  his  own 
master;  and  one  does  not  understand  why  he  waited  for  nine 
years  more  to  set  her  free.  During  this  long  interval  she  kept 
up  her  correspondence  with  him.  Whether  he  was  at  Lisbon  or 
Madrid,  on  his  Norfolk  property,  in  Wales  with  his  brother,  or  in 
London  with  Canning,  her  letters  followed  him.  She  told  him  of 
all  she  saw,  heard,  did,  or  thought;  and,  when  that  which  was 
meant  for  him  alone  has  been  taken  away,  there  remains  enough 
to  give  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  Society 
in  her  time. 

The  first  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  free  and  easy  manners  of  our  own  day,  the 
manners,  morals,  and  language  of  the  beginning  of  the  century 
were  coarse  in  the  extreme.  Lady  ErroU,  a  woman  of  irreproach- 
able conduct,  in  writing  to  an  unmarried  man  considerably  her 
junior,  teUs  stories  that  cannot  be  transcribed  here,  and  enters 
into  medical  details  which  would  now  have  been  reserved  for  her 
doctor.  In  one  letter,  describing  a  visit  from  a  lady  Mend,  she 
gives  some  of  the  conversation  that  passed  between  them,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  repeat.  It  was  evidently  intended  for  playful 
badinage,  and  taken  in  good  part  by  the  visitor.  A  modem 
lady  would  have  left  the  room,  and  declined  to  repeat  her  call 
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Gentlemen  visit  Lady  ErroU  in  her  bedroom,  and  sit  by  her  bed 
when  she  is  unwell,  and  she  returns  these  civilities.  For 
instance : — 

^Livingstone  is  constantly  in  the  Soom,  he  sat  beside  me 
yesterday  while  I  was  dressing,  and  as  there  was  an  English  Hair 
Dresser,  we  spoke  french  all  the  time.  He  was  delighted,  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  he  always  admires  me 
more  in  my  hed  and  at  my  Toilelette,  and  he  was  pleas'd  and  he 
amused  me  much  with  his  old  paris  anecdotes  and  he  put  me  in 
humour  and  I  look'd  pretty  of  course  when  I  went  out  and  he 
told  me  to  be  acUiafied  and  that  was  something,  you  know,  in  my 
fisivor.' 

Again : — 

*  Poor  Livingston  •  •  .  I  have  really  been  most  part  of  the 
day  with  him,  he  looks  so  pretty  with  a  flannel  gown  and  a  Stick- 
up  Nightcap.  Lady  Nelson  detected  me  with  him  yesterday, 
she  miss'd  him  at  the  partys  and  she  Call'd,  and  immediately 
came  upstairs  and  said  she  would  see  him  in  or  out  of  bed,  and 
in  she  came,  so  grieved  and  Concem'd  that  I  shall  like  her  ever 
again.  She  is  a  most  pleasing  Woman,  and  I  think  his  lordship 
has  a  bad  taste  to  prefer  that  old  beast  Lady  Hamilton  to  her.' 

Nor  was  Mr.  Livingston  the  only  gentleman  privileged  to 
behold  Lady  ErroU  in  dSshcMlle : — 

*You  may  believe  I  was  quite  astonished  this  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock  when  Lord  Melville  arrived  again  at  my  Door.  I 
was  in  bed,  he  open'd  my  bedchamber  door,  and  told  me  to  get 
up  immediately  and  not  be  so  lazy  and  Idle.  I  was  obliged  to 
scold  him  out  of  my  Room,  and  desired  him  to  wait  and  amuse 
himself  in  the  next  with  looking  over  the  Wounded  Lion  and 
the  Newspaper.  I  had  got  one  to  send  to  my  Mother  in  law. 
Lady  Enroll,  besides  that  I  sent  you,  and  as  it  lay  upon  the  couch 
I  knew  he  must  have  seen  it,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to 
brave  it  and  tell  him  of  it.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  it  but  had 
not  seen  it,  and  he  enjoyed  it.' 

Lord  Melville  was  then  awaiting  impeachment  on  a  charge  of 
having  misapplied  the  public  funds  while  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
The  *  Wounded  Lion '  was  a  caricature  by  Grillray,  representing 
Lord  Melville  as  the  prostrate  lion  attacked  by  asses.  Large 
advances  had  been  made  by  him  for  *  secret  service,'  of  which  he 
could  give  no  account,  and  he  was  proved  guilty  of  extreme  care- 
lessness. But  others  had  done  the  same  in  their  time,  and  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  he  was  the  victim  of  private  intrigue. 
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Lady  Erroll,  his   intimate  friend,  was  indignant  at  the  whole 
proceeding : — 

*you  cannot  imagine  how  I  have  felt  for  my  unfortunate 
friend  Lord  M.,  altho'  I  had  no  hopes  from  his  speech,  and  when 
Mr  Eliot  came  home  in  spirits,  and  repeated  the  substance  of  it 
to  me,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  made  a  very 
great  impression  upon  the  house,  but  when  he  mention'd  what 
he  said  about  Scotland,  I  was  indeed  thunderstruck.  Tho'  that 
did  not  show  that  he  used  the  money  for  his  own  private  purpose, 
yet  it  allow'd  the  opposition  to  believe  that  he  apply'd  the  Navy 
money  to  buy  Scotch  Members,  which  tho'  serving  Government, 
is  a  kind  of  thing  that  should  never  see  light,  &  what  he  has,  all 
his  life,  been  accused  of,  &  it  is  hard  he  should  suffer  for  his  Zeal 
to  serve  his  Country/ 

Her  Ladyship's  keen  interest  in  politics  was  chiefly  of  a 
personal  nature.  She  is  very  angry  with  Frere  for  being  out  of 
the  way  at  a  time  when  his  interests  required  him  *  to  be  known, 
seen,  &  heard  of.  I  have  heard  from  every  quarter  "  what  can 
have  become  of  Frere  ?  Where  can  he  have  hid  himself?  "  The 
Princess  of  Wales  has  plagued  lady  G.  Eliot  about  it,  &  said 
**  for  my  part  I  believe  Mr  Pitt  has  sent  him  to  Madrid,  unknown 
to  anybody  to  arrange  (?)  there,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  so  stupid  of 
the  Man  to  get  out  of  the  Way  of  his  interest  so  intirely  when  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  way."  Then  the  Harrowbys  when  they  were 
here  said  over  and  over  "  Where  can  Frere  be  ?  "...  •  The  fiwt 
is  that  you  have  been  imprudent  to  get  out  of  the  Way  when 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  meet  Mr  Pitt  &  all  such  people 
at  Dinner,  &  parties  of  every  kind,  &  which  is  always  the 
time  for  a  man  who  is  looking  forward  to  arrange  a  good,  Winter 
for  himself.  If  Mr.  Pitt  was  only  to  meet  people  in  London 
while  parliament  is  sitting,  he  could  never  form  a  friendship  or 
like  anybody,  he  has  not  time,  &  it  is  exactly  those  foolish 
summer  parties  which  he  likes  so  much  that  afford  good  fortunes 
to  so  many  who  you  know  have  no  Real  Merit  to  advance  them 
otherwise.  He  is  like  a  School  Boy,  he  is  in  his  Holidays  as  gay 
as  anybody  &  as  foolish,  &  is  Dining  with  everybody,  looking 
at  a  Dock,  going  in  a  Boat,  or  something,  &  he  is  toadied  the 
while  &  can  find  out  easily  the  talents  of  a  Man  in  such  Mix- 
tures. Here  is  a  Preaching  with  a  witness,  you  will  say,  but 
it  will  have  no  effect,  as  I  believe,  like  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
said  the  other  day,  '*  Mr.  Canning  says  very  true  about  Mr  Frere, 
that  where  ever  he  goes,  there  he  sticks,  &  never  wishes  to 
move.     What  a  pity  he  is  so  indolent,"  she  added.^ 
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The  downfall  of  the  Ministry  of  *  All  the  Talents/  and  the 
return  to  office  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  caused  Lady  Enroll  great 
excitement.     On  April  2,  1807,  she  writes  : — 

*  I  hear  the  Chancellor  Ersldne  has  done  the  most  impudent 
indecent  thing  ever  attempted,  putting  the  Seal  to  a  grant  for  his 
own  son,  during  the  three  days  he  was  in  fact  only  l&ai  the  Seals 
to  finish  the  causes  he  had  in  Hand.  I  hear  from  one  of  his  mjon 
party  that  all  the  Bar  are  Scandalized  at  it,  and  all  his  friends 
Shocked — and  my  friend  Mr  Tom  Steel  as  Paymaster  falls  short 
in  his  accounts  £20,000.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  quite  indignant 
that  people  should  have  fix'd  for  him  his  political  line,  not  having 
declar'd  any  yet,  tho'  he  was  too  well  with  the  King  not  to  declare 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  give  opposition  to  the  New 
Ministers  upon  Every  Subject.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  (is) 
in  a  rage  for  not  getting  the  ordinance  (ordnance  ?),  and  declares 
openly  he  will  oppose  Every  measure  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration. Is  it  true  that  he  Stole  the  Minute  of  the  privy 
Council  for  the  Morning  post?  for  shame,  I  can't  believe  such  a 
thing.' 

In  anoiher  letter,  apparently  written  at  the  same  time,  she 
gives  her  opinion  of  the  appointments  recently  made : — 

*  I  don't  see  you  are  gaining  any  interest  by  the  places  you 
have  kept  vacant.  I  know  Ld  O'Neil  has  not  any  interest  what- 
soever in  Ireland,  yet  he  gets  a  great  place  there  !  Ld  Ciancarty 
(has)  not  one  Vote  but  his  owrij  yet  he  is  Post  Master !  but  my 
Ld  Castlereagh  takes  care  of  his  friends,  he  has  that  Merit. 
....  I  hear  also  that  Ld  G.  Leveson  does  not  go  to  Russia,  and 
that  the  Boy  Palmerston  goes — a  very  fit  person  (I  suppose  of 
Experience)  to  be  Ambassador  to  such  a  Court  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  this  Country,  but  I  can't  believe  it — such  nonsense. 
It  would  appear  almost  that  Mr  Canning  has  chozen  all  his 
Ambassadors  from  Ld  Malmesbury's  Dinnerparties  in  Spring 
Gardens,  and  Faggs  too.' 

Further  on  in  the  same  letter  she  makes  some  curious 
allusions  to  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament  in 
those  days.  *  Fitzgerald  met  Ld  Sefton  and  Willm.  Wyndham  at 
a  Borough  Broker's  on  Tuesday  last,  where  he  went  to  buy  a 
Seat  for  his  son.  There  were  four  Seats  to  be  Sold,  but  no  body 
was  allow'd  to  have  the  two  Maidstone  Seats  who  Voted  with  the 
present  Ministers,  therefore  he  was  off,  and  the  terms  of  the  other 
two  not  feir  he  thought.'* 

>  Frere  '  never  was  at  West  L0061  the  boroogh  for  which  he  sat  in  Parliament*, 
till  he  acddentaUy  stopped  there  on  one  of  his  journeys  to  Falmouth  to  embark 
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Lady  Enroll  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  expressing  her  dis- 
like to  *  that  abominable  Canning  Man ' — partly,  it  may  be,  from 
feminine  love  of  teasing,  but  also  from  an  instinct  that  Frere'sbest 
friend  must  disapprove  of  his  philandering  with  a  woman  so  much 
older  than  himself.  For  a  long  time  she  refused  to  meet '  your  jpe^ 
Mr  Canning,'  and  one  of  the  liveliest  of  her  letters  tells  how  she 
was  at  last  entrapped  into  dining  at  the  same  table  with  him  : — 

*Lady  Georgina  Eliot  was  to  have  a  big  Dinner,  and  which  I 
was  obliged  to  fix  myself.  I  was  going  to  Wimbledon  to  my  Dear 
Melville  pet,  and  I  was  ordered  to  make  him  fix  a  day  to  meet 
Count  Worenzow  (?),  his  Daughter,  the  Harrowbys,  and  some  of 
the  Hopes ;  these  were  the  people  Mr  Eliot  told  me  to  name  to 
him.  •  •  •  Lord  Melville  fixed  upon  the  29th.  ...  I  returned 
here  on  Friday  Evening  that  I  might  with  Miss  Eliot  (the  niece) 
arrange  the  Rooms  and  see  all  in  proper  order.  We  both  got  up 
early,  and  gathered  all  the  flowers  we  could  and  Dress'd  the  Draw- 
ing Room,  after  I  dress'd  the  lady  of  the  House  to  great  advantage 
as  she  thinks  no  body  does  for  her  so  well,  and  she  did,  poor  thing, 
look  very  well,  and  was  in  Excellent  Spirits,  and  put  me  in  High 
Spirits  also.  She  desired  me  to  look  well  and  put  on  all  my 
agreeables  for  Count  Worenzow,  but  I  had  Walk'd  so  much  in  the 
Heat  of  the  day,  and  was  so  busy  till  past  five  that  I  was  quite  in 
a  Real  Heat,  and  my  Red  fiwse  bore  testimony  of  it  pretty  well. 
Lord  Melville's  excuse  which  arrived  with  a  tender  note  to  me, 
besides,  did  not  even  Cool  it,  nor  Dressing  in  a  Hurry,  and  I  was 
not  able  to  go  down  before  the  Worenzows  came  in,  tho'  Miss 
Eliot  told  me  I  never  look'd  so  well,  but  I  was  uncomfortably  Hot, 
and  I  had  a  great  Hot  Dinner  in  View.  I  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Harrowbys  who  are  always  late,  that  I  might  get  in  to  the 
Room  with  them.  I  heard  the  sign  (?)  at  the  Door,  my  Windows 
are  not  front,  and  therefore  I  bustled  Down  Stairs  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  I  was  upon  the  last  Step  close  to  the  Drawing  Room 
Door,  as  you  know,  I  found  myself  exactly  close  and  opposite  to 
whom — ^Do  you  think? — ^No,  you  never  can — ^Who  do  you 
think? — ^You  never  can  guess — the  last  person  I  expected  to 
see,  or  indeed  wish'd  to  see,  but  there  was  not  a  possibility 
of  a  retreat  for  me,  when  I  saw  a  profound  bow,  and  my 
Eyes  met  such  a  pair  of  dark  penetrating  Eyes— can  you 
guess?      Thai   Canning  Man.      He   was    announced  loud,  and 

for  Spain.  Nor  did  he  then  discover  the  fact  till  the  bell-ringers  set  the  bells 
ringing  and  csdled  to  ask  for  **  something  to  drink  his  health  " '  {Life  cf  J,  H, 
Frere,  by  Sir  B.  Frere). 
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he  woiild  let  me  pass  in  before  him.  I  thought  I  must  have 
died,  Lady  G-.  was  afraid  to  look  at  me,  and  so  was  Eliot  too, 
for  they  had  play'd  me  a  trick,  and  injoy'd  in  their  Hearts  how 
Compleatly  I  had  humour'd  it  by  a  mistake,  and  they  guess'd  my 
misfortune  inmiediately.  I  sat  myself  near  the  Door  upon  the 
Sofa,  and  behaved  very  pretty,  I  had  taken  n^  Determination  in 
the  instant  and  foUow'd  it  up.  I  saw  Charles  Bentinck,  and  glad 
to  do  something,  I  gave  him  a  kind  nod,  and  he  retum'd  a  fine 
low  bow,  and  after  Whisper'd  Mr  Eliot.  Mr  Canning  had  got  to 
the  Window  with  Worenzow  by  this  time,  but  I  saw  Eliot  ready  to 
die  with  laughing  to  himself,  and  presently  up  Bentinck  Came 
to  me,  telling  me  how  glad  he  was  to  see  me  look  so  beautiful 
and  in  such  High  Health,  and  excused  himself  over  and  over  for 
having  taken  me  for  Mrs  Canning,  yet  he  thought  she  was  not 
so  tall,  and  he  kept  his  glasses  stuck  before  his  Eyes  the  while. 
All  this  he  said  loud  enough  for  all  the  circle  of  ladys  to  hear, 
and  lady  Georgina  look'd  so  funny  and  injoyed  it  so  much  that  I 
could  kill  her,  and  I  gave  her  many  a  Reproachful  look  all  the 
day,  for  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  speak  to  her.  Miss  Eliot 
and  I  had  fiz'd  to  sit  on  each  side  of  Eliot  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  where  12  people  were  to  sit,  and  I  saw  the  Canning  Man 
close  at  my  back  when  I  stood  by  my  chair,  ready  to  pop  into  the 
next,  but  I  put  Miss  Eliot  Down  Close  to  me,  and  he  sat  the  other 
side  of  her,  which  did  not  save  me  from  him,  as  she  is  like  a 
thread-paper,  &  he  saw  me  before  and  behind  her,  &  talked  to 
me,  &  indeed  was  very  Civil  to  me,  &  I  was  obliged  to  laugh 
at  some  of  his  fun  which  I  had  settled  not  to  do  (is  not  that  like 
me  ?),  but  I  could  not  help  it,  &  as  I  had  determined  to  laugh 
the  day  out,  I  went  on  &  did  not  think  of  anything.  I  saw  Lady 
Cr.  from  the  Head  of  table  smiling  at  me  &  watching  me,  &  I 
made  Angry  faces  at  her,  &  while  I  was  doing  so  she  called  out 
&  said  ^'  pray,  Mr  Canning,  tell  me,  have  you  heard  from  your 
friend  Mr  Frere  since  he  left  Town  ?  "  I  did  not  hear  his  answer, 
but  she  was  going  on,  a  great  many  people  were  talking  loud,  but 
I  felt  that  my  face  was  no  longer  Bed,  &  I  felt  very  sick,  & 
that  goodnatured  Eliot  close  by  me  saw  it,  in  a  minute,  &  said 
"Come,  have  a  glass  of  your  favourite  red  wine,"  &  filled  it 
while  he  spoke  without  seeming  to  look  at  me.  I  took  it  off 
without  looking  at  him,  &  in  the  instant  Mr  C.  turned  Round 
&  said  **  Pray  Lady  E.  have  you  been  long  returned  from  Bath, 
you  were  very  ill  when  you  went  there,  &  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
so  perfectly  well."    The  letter  he  franked  to  me  there,  &  how 
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he  could  have  heard  of  my  ilhiess  came  across  my  mind  immedi- 
ately ;  but  I  answered  very  well  according  to  the  System  I  had 
arranged  in  my  mind  for  the  Day.  After  Dinner  he  got  by  me, 
&  we  talked  a  quantity,  &  I  kept  hard  at  work  with  lord 
Melville.  I  was  so  much  afraid  he  should  name  !  anybody  else  & 
I  began  after  the  Dinner  Scene  to  feel  that  I  could  not  manage 
such  an  attack,  &  Ld  Melville's  subject  gave  me  plenty  to  keep 
going.  One  stop  I  was  afraid  of,  for  I  was  determined  he  should 
not  pity  me.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  Man*s  Eyes  see  through 
one,  &  yet  I  think  I  deceived  him  pretty  well,  tho'  he  did  look 
me  through,  &  took  opportunitys  of  speaking  often  to  me  & 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  &  unfortunately  the  things  I  usually 
eat  of  were  before  him,  &  that  Wicked  lady  G.  Eliot  always 
said  **  pray  Mr  C.  Help  Lady  E.  to  that,  as  she  likes  it,  but  Help 
her  as  if  you  Helped  a  Bird,"  &  that  obliged  me  to  speak  to  him 
which  she  wanted.' 

Elsewhere  Lady  Erroll,  like  a  true  Irishwoman,  adds  a  post- 
script to  her  letter,  imploring  Frere  *  not  to  open  it  before  that 
Canning  man,  I  am  afraid  of  him.'  But  when  Frere  is  staying 
with  his  parents  at  Roydon,  she  sends  her  letters  to  him  under 
cover  to  Canning,  lest  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frere  should  ask  embarrassing 
questions  about  their  son's  correspondent.  At  the  age  of  fifty, 
she  seems  to  have  been  as  shy  as  any  girl  of  eighteen  on  the 
subject  of  her  love  affairs.  Perhaps  she  foresaw  the  storm  of 
disapproval  that  would  rise  on  every  side  when  Frere  made  his 
intentions  public.  In  the  meantime  the  secret  was  no  secret  to 
a  fashionable  world.  Even  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  her 
suspicions.  *  She  never  ceases  to  talk  of  you  and  me  to  Lady  G. 
Eliot,  who  told  me  she  Worried  her  about  us  and  ask'd  so  many 
questions  that  she  was  always  obliged  to  be  upon  her  guard  when 
she  spoke  to  her,  and  particularly  this  last  day,  when  she  (Lady 
Cr.)  told  me  she  saw  evidently  she  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
you  and  I  wrote  to  one  another,  and  whether  we  quarrelled  or  not, 
she  seemed  to  hint  that  we  were  no  longer  friends,  in  short  she 
was  very  tiresome  and  disagreeable,  Lady  Tx.  told  me,  and  that 
she  got  nothing  for  her  pains.' 

If  the  Princess  of  Wales  took  so  keen  an  interest  in  Lady 
ErroU's  private  concerns  Lady  Erroll  was  not  averse  to  hearing 
scandal  about  Her  Royal  Highness.  On  March  18,  1807,  she 
writes : — 

*  I  had  all  the  princess  of  Wales's  History  fi-om  Eliot.  He  is 
her  great  friend,  Dined  with  her  the  day  before,  and  has  all  her 
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papers  which  he  would  show  me,  if  he  was  not,  and  I  also,  going 
out  of  Town.  She  sent  the  King  her  long  letter  of  so  many 
pages  which  obliged  him  to  call  his  Council  and  all  his  great 
people  who,  after  Reading  all  on  both  sides  sent  a  Written  opinion 
that  they  thought  her  'perfectly  Cleared  on  every  Charge  \  the 
King  sent  it  to  her,  and  she  ofFer'd  to  pay  her  Bespects  some  days 
after,  and  the  K.  wrote  to  her  that  the  P.  had  been  to  Windsor  to 
request  of  him  not  to  see  her  till  his  own  Council  should  look 
over  all,  and  give  their  opinion,  since  which  time  she  has  heard 
nothing,  and  therefore  if  she  is  not  received  soon  at  Court  she 
intends  to  publish  all,  and  the  King's  letter,  and  his  Ministers* 
opinion,  in  which  she  is  quite  Right.  The  page's  evidence  is 
good  for  nothing,  as  he  has  Contradicted  himself  several  times, 
but  he  said  Shocking  things.' 

With  the  Prince  of  Wales  Lady  Enroll  was  on  very  friendly 
terms.  He  once  expressed  a  desire  that  she  should  be  appointed 
governess  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
state  of  Lady  ErroU's  health  would  probably  have  made  her  unable 
to  accept  the  post,  if  it  had  been  offered  to  her.  She  had  a 
sincere  liking  for  the  Prince,  and  wished  Frere  to  be  his  friend, 
but  she  did  not  approve  of  the  Royal  Dukes.  *  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  told  me  yesterday  that  they  are 
determined  to  enforce  the  Pig  Iron  tax  with  all  their  power  im- 
mediately. "  We  lost  it  last  year,  but  nothing  this  year  shall  be 
left  undone  to  get  the  better  of  those  Walkers,  and  a  whole  Set  of 

D d  Canting  Religious  dishonest  Rascals,  who  are  as  Cheatiiig 

a  pack  as  ever  existed."  So  much  for  his  Royal  Highness's 
Elegant  language,  you  have  his  own  words  as  I  heard  them.  His 
greatest  ambition  now  is  to  be  a  Col.  of  Militia.  He  sent  Col. 
Braddyll  to  Brighton  to  ask  the  Prince  for  the  Sussex  Militia 
vacant  by  the  D.  of  Richmond's  Death.  The  P.  laugh'd,  ask'd  if 
he  was  Mad,  and  told  Braddyll  to  say  anything  to  him,  but  tell 
that  Regt.  must  go  to  the  Ld  Lieut,  of  the  County,  and  now  he 
is  going  to  have  the -Middlesex  Militia,  and  turn  out  old  Col. 
Bailey  who  has  it,  give  him  a  consideration.' 

I^y  ErroU  need  scarcely  have  been  affronted  by  the  Duke's 
'Elegant  language,*  for  she  was  accustomed  to  express  herself 
strongly.  It  was  of  course  only  loyal  and  patriotic  to  call 
Bonapeurte  *  that  Emperor  of  the  Devils,'  but  she  once  implores 
Frere  to  write  her  an  amusing  letter,  because  *  this  House  is  full 
of  Bores,  the  Devil  take  them  all.'  She  pities  an  acquaintance : 
*  he  has  got  a  Daughter,  poor  Devil,  and  quite  sick  of  a  family.' 

K2 
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Although  her  health  continued  to  be  very  delicate,  she  seized 
every  opportunity  of  going  into  the  gay  world.  An  undated  letter 
describes  the  day  of  a  woman  of  fashion  in  London.  *  I  came  to 
Town  on  Wednesday,  intended  to  go  to  the  Antient  Music,  made 
a  Bungle  about  my  Ticket,  it  was  too  late  to  get  it.  The  Drawing 
Room  was  the  object  yesterday,  they  made  a  Mistake  in  my 
Dress,  it  was  not  deep  enough  for  my  Mourning,  the  Glass  of  my 
Sedan  Chair  was  not  mended,  Look'd  at  my  Lodgings,  found 
them  Abominable.  I  walk'd  all  over  the  Town  till  I  was.  Lord ! 
how  tired !,  look'd  in  upon  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon  while  she  took 
oflF  her  Hoop  to  Dine  with  the  Bedfords.  She  insisted  on  my 
Coming  in  the  Evening  and  because  I  was  very  iirtd  I  went.  I 
believe  it  was  four  o'clock  this  morning  when  Lady  Harrington 
set  me  home  here.  I  saw  last  night  every  creature  I  ever  knew — 
all  the  New  and  most  of  the  Old  Lot  of  Monsters  were  there.  As 
the  Drawing-room  was  particularly  full,  this  Ball  was  so,  and  all 
the  Diamonds  made  a  very  fine  House  look  most  Brilliant.  .  .  . 
That  beautiful  Creature  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  Damley  Wing'd 
me  Down  to  Supper,  and  we  made  a  pleasant  party  for  ourselves 
at  a  Small  Table.  Lady  Castlereagh  made  one,  and  Beally  was 
the  Naked  truth  as  she  is  aptly  called.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  fashions  her  ladyship  was  critical.  *  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life  such  a  terrible  set 
of  Coxcombs  as  the  New  set  of  London  men  are.  Their  crops  are 
cut  in  the  oddest  Manner,  some  have  hair  Curl'd  at  the  top  of 
their  Head  all  along  like  a  Real  Coxcomb,  and  others  have  it  all 
forced  up  behind  with  something  or  other  which  makes  the  Short 
Hair  look  like  a  Porcupine  or  (as)  if  they  (were)  frightened,  and  I 
saw  one  Handsome  Man  as  they  call  him  with  his  Coxcomb  along 
the  top  of  his  head,  but  below  it  His  Hair  divided  as  Mine  is  and 
put  behind  his  Ears.  He  look'd  exactly  like  a  Woman.  It  was 
quite  a  treat  to  me  to  see  Ld  Boringdon  and  Ld  Villiers  come 
in  with  their  Brides,  Dressed  like  Gentlemen,  their  Hair  powdered 
&  Tyed.' 

Canning  writes  to  Frere  at  the  same  time,  '  Boringdon  is 
married  to  a  very  beautiful  girl  (Lady  Augusta  Fane)  of  17 ' ; 
but,  according  to  Lady  Erroll,  Lady  Boringdon  was  not  attractive. 
'  Mrs.  Canning  made  a  Compleat  Conquest  of  Mr.  Elliot  yester- 
day, &  I  believe  he  grudged  the  Privy  Counsellors  their 
privilege  more  than  ever  on  that  account.  The  two  Brides  he 
did  not  at  all  like,  particularly  Lady  Boringdon,  he  thinks  (her) 
Horrible,  not  like  a  Woman.    You  need  not  tell  this  to  anybody. 
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He  was  very  fdnny  about  her,  I  assure  you,  &  made  me  laugh 
quantities,  &  about  the  observations  of  her  having  grown  since 
her  Marriage,  her  age  etc.  etc.  He  said  they  must  have  meant 
her  immense  arms,  which  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with.' 

^  Did  you  know  this  Russian  Ambassador  who  is  arrived  here 
from  Madrid?'  she  writes  August  15,  1805.  *  He  arrived  three 
days  ago  at  Thomas'  Hotel  in  G-rand  Stile,  33  of  them  altogether 
&  they  have  made  such  a  Biot  in  the  Hotel  that  three  families  have 
been  obliged  to  take  lodgings  in  the  Sqr.  to  get  away  from  their 
Bustle  &  Noise.  The  courier  came  up  to  the  Sqr.  full  gallop 
with  a  Jacket  all  over  Crold  Lace,  Cracking  his  Whip  as  hard  as 
he  could,  &  without  getting  off  his  Horse  he  calls  out  in  bad 
English  "  Ho,  one  pot  Porter,  two  pot,  &  three,"  &  he  finished 
the  3  on  Horse-back  as  quick  as  he  could,  one  after  another,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  all  the  John  Bulls  who  had  gathered 
around  him  by  the  Cracking  of  his  Whip,  &  his  foreign  look  & 
laced  Jacket.  Can't  you  see  it  all  ?  He  then  got  off  his  Horse, 
Drunk,  with  the  3  Pot  porter  &  Danced  about  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  Mob  laughed  so  much  that  he  got  into  a  Eage  at  last,  & 
with  difficulty  Mr  Thomas  got  him  into  the  House.  He  ordered 
every  Room  in  the  House,  &  such  a  Dinner  as  never  was  heard 
of— &  foolish  as  it  was,  I  write  it  on  purpose  to  amuse  you. 
Don't  be  affironted,  trifles  sometimes  have  entertained  the  most 
profound  philosophers.' 

Lady  ErroU's  health  obliged  her  to  visit  several  watering- 
places.  Sometimes  she  went  to  Bath,  where  she  met  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frere,  who  showed  her  every  civility  as  their  son's  friend, 
without  guessing  at  the  truth.  One  autumn  she  was  at  Bams- 
gate  with  a  large  party  of  friends.  '  I  pass  my  time  pleasant 
enough,  the  society  here  is  well  Chozen,  pleasant  and  Respectable. 
I  have  been  to  some  very  pleasant  nice  parties  at  Ramsgate  at 
Lady  Balcarras's.  One  night  we  all  assembled  (there),  another 
night  at  Lady  Mansfield's,  Lady  EUenborough's,  Lady  Limerick's, 
Mrs  Crenl.  Ross's,  and  here.  They  all  Dine  by  turns  and  assemble 
in  the  Evenings.  In  short  we  meet  every  day,  one  set  of  us  like 
one  family.  We  have  done  nothing  for  the  last  three  days  but 
imbark  troops  every  morning.  It  was  the  fashion  for  the  ladies 
to  meet  in  the  fine  new  pier  Room  from  which  we  saw  all  the 
troops  march  under  the  Window  and  Step  off  the  Pier  into  the 
transports.  3000  already  are  gone.  Those  we  have  sent  off  were 
the  Germans,  and  certahily  the  finest-looking  Men  I  ever  saw. 
The  ladies  lost  their  Hearts  to  the  Officers  who  came  in  to  us  in 
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the  Pier  House,  and  each  Regt.  made  their  Respective  Bands  Play 
for  us.  On  Tuesday  the  Guards  imbark  and  I  suppose  the  morn- 
ings will  be  spent  in  the  same  way.  ...  I  can't  Help  laughing 
perhaps  too  much  at  some  Quizes  who  Lord  Keith  must  ask  here, 
and  as  we  all  understand  our  looks,  we  do  sometimes  behave 
naughty.  Yesterday  it  was  not  all  my  fault,  tho'  they  left  most 
part  of  it  at  my  Door.  The  Mansfields  and  a  great  many  people 
Dined  here.  I  sat  next  to  Lord  Keith  who  is  ever  saying  some- 
thing in  my  Ear  to  set  me  off.  On  my  other  side  was  Lady 
C(atherine)  Harris,  quite  as  bad  in  her  quiet  way,  Lady  Mansfield 
opposite  with  that  little  fright  Souza  by  her,  who  would  talk 
Constantly  English  Portuguese  and  French  well  mix'd  up  together. 
He  always  appealed  to  me  about  Portugal,  I  touch'd  my  neigh- 
bours and  prais'd  it  beyond  anything,  they  were  Ready  to  Die  as 
the  Man  went  on,  and  my  two  Neighbours  and  the  Company 
laugh'd  so  loud  and  so  much  that  the  little  Man  laugh'd  with 
us,  and  thought  he  was  (a)  delightful  Creature.  .  .  .  Sunday. 
Just  come  from  Church,  and  I  am  quite  in  despair  as  I  am 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Lady  Mansfield's  to-morrow  night  when 
all  OUT  eet  are  to  meet  to  open  our  Box  of  Wit.  Everybody  has 
been  Charade-making  mad,  everybody  is  at  it,  and  one  hears  of 
nothing  but  my  fir  sty  my  Second^  and  my  Whole  from  Morning 
to  Night.  ...  It  is  so  many  Years  since  I  used  to  do  such  dirt  ^ 
that  I  have  quite  lost  the  Habit,  for  it  is  merely  Habit.  We 
made  Sir  David  Dundas's  Adjutant  Genl.  write  a  Charade  in  the 
Pier  House  upon  the  Back  of  one  of  his  Orders  for  the  Embarka- 
tion of  the  G-erman  Legion,  a  Col.  Donkin  who  is  clever,  and  he 
made  an  Excellent  one,  I  think  I  shall  pop  that  into  my  attempt, 
it  was  so  funny  to  employ  him  so  when  he  ought  to  be  so  busy 
with  things  of  more  Consequence.' 

But  Tunbridge  Wells  was  Lady  Erroll's  favourite  watering- 
place.  She  was  there  in  September  1806,  with  two  of  her  sisters 
^  and  a  little  niece  who  has  a  Head  Red  enough  to  set  one  on  fire/ 
and  was  much  delighted  to  find  all  her  friends  about  her.  '  Afteor 
church  was  much  tired  with  the  **  how  do  you  do's,  surely  you  are 
not  come  for  Health?" — the  Ellenboroughs,  the  Henleys,  the 
Fincastles,  William  Spencer,"  in  short  it  would  take  a  page  or  two 
to  name  all  the  families  I  met.  Now  I  am  come  home  to  Write 
to  you,  all  the  World  out,  Riding  or  Walking,  Ld  Hawarden  is  to 

*  In  a  postscript  to  another  letter  Lady  Enroll  says,  *  Bum  this  Dirt.' 

^  The  Hon.  William  Bobert  Spencer,  whom  Lockhart  called  *  the  best  writer 

of  verg  de  tociHS  in  our  time  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  companions.*    He 

died  in  1834. 
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call  for  me  in  his  Curricle,  to  Caxry  me  a  Drive,  after  I  am  to 
Dine  with  the  Canfields  to  meet  the  Fincastles,  Dowr.  Lady 
Donegall,  friends  of  mine  kindly  intended  (invited)  by  the  Can- 
fields,  I  am  also  to  have  two  poets,  Rogers,  and  William  Spencer. 
To-morrow  I  dine  at  the  Hawardens,  the  day  after  at  Lady 
Tankerville's,  in  two  days  after  at  Lord  EUenborough's,  he  Seiz'd 
upon  me  at  Church.  Ld  Henley  has  been  to  see  me,  but  he  is  too 
Stingy  to  ask  me  to  Dinner  as  I  have  two  Sisters,  tho'  he  is  my 
only  Relation  here.' 

'  I  get  up  at  the  same  Hour,  Drink  Water  at  the  same  time. 
Read  newspapers,  letters,  &  gossip,  Walk,  Drive  at  the  same  Hour 
every  Day,  I  think  I  laugh  also  at  the  same  time  too,  the  only 
Variety  I  have  is  in  the.  Drive,  &  William  Spencer's  Jokes  which 
are  levelled  at  poor  Sick  Cross  Rogers  when  Souza  is  not  here.  .  .  . 
We  went  a  very  large  party  to  Somer  HiU.  I  went  with  Lady 
Susan  Fincastle  in  her  Curricle,  the  Rest  Rode,  &  were  much 
amused  with  Souza  making  most  tender  love  to  Norah,^  his 
manner  of  Riding,  etc.  etc.  &  his  Explanations  why  he  was 
obliged  to  order  a  particular  kind  of  stuffed  Saddle  for  himself, 
the  English  ones  being  too  hard,  too  Smooth,  &  too  inconvenient^ 
which  he  took  particular  pains  to  make  us  understcmd,  Mr 
Spencer  took  good  care  to  make  him  say  every  thing  he  chose,  & 
I  can  assure  you  I  was  ready  to  expire  from  laughing  as  was  also 
the  whole  party,  with  the  Ld  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  who 
made  his  fun  also,  &  more  than  anybody  enjoyed  Norah's  *  cool- 
ness when  Souza  was  pouring  out  his  admiration  in  french, 
English,  Portuguese,  &  Italian,  &  the  usual  gestures.  She  was 
obliged  to  get  off  her  Horse  to  get  her  Saddle  right,  &  he  made 
twenty  attempts  to  get  her  up  again,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
all  the  party  who  got  round  him  &  would  not  give  any  Help 
till  Norah,  quite  tired  of  laughing,  &  feeling  the  Company  were 
sufficiently  gratified,  told  him  to  get  away  which  you  may  believe 
did  not  compose  our  Risible  faculties.  Rogers  left  us  in  a  passion 
because  we  laughed  so  much.  He  hates  to  see  anybody  laugh  or 
look  happy.  Spencer  wrote  the  most  Satirical  lines  I  ever  heard 
upon  this  dislike  of  his,  I  wish  I  could  remember  them  for  you  as 
they  are  very  Clever,  but  as  Rogers  is  his  friend  he  gave  them  to 
Lady  Susan  to  read  to  Ld  F.  &  myself,  &  immediately  after  put 
them  in  the  fire.' 

Oct.  30. — *  I  have  been  cursing  all  Stttrs  &  Orders  on  account 

*  Lady  Erroirs  sister,  Honoria  Louisa  Blakc,  afterwards  Countess  Cadogan. 
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of  that  fine  Brave  Prussian  Prince,  who,  I  dare  say  was  marked 
out  by  the  enemy  from  the  folly  of  Wearing  his  Stars,  &  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  lost  an  able  Support  by  his  Death,  &  I 
fear  his  Majesty  stands  much  in  need  of  somebody  to  jog  his 
Elbow.  I  hope  the  pretty  Queen  will  keep  him  in  order,  we 
ladies  aU  here  are  in  hopes  that  by  her  attendance  in  the 
Campaign  [it  may]  end  gloriously  by  some  Clever  management 
of  hers.  .  .  .  Our  Society  is  much  lessened,  many  of  the  Birds 
belonging  to  the  Nest  of  Lds  we  have  had  here  are  gone  to 
Shelter  themselves  in  London,  or  to  Canvass  Counties  for  their 
friends  &  to  Bargain  their  Boroughs  away.  We  have  been  lucky, 
I  must  say,  not  to  have  had  one  single  Exceptional  person  of  our 
party.  This  place  is  {ieunous  for  keeping  ^£f  those  kind  of  Naughty 
Lds  &  Ladys.  They  never  appear  here  as  they  know  the  Society 
only  mix  in  a  kind  of  way  to  prevent  their  being  noticed  by  those 
Chances  they  find  so  Convenient  at  Brighton  and  Eamsgate,  &c. 
&c.  •  .  .  The  Ld  Chief  Justice  was  gayer  than  anybody.  His 
parting  was  quite  tender  on  Monday,  he  said  he  was  like  a  Boy 
going  to  School  from  His  Holydays  to  tasks  and  lashes.  There 
were  three  Ladys  who  disputed  his  Heart,  therefore  nobody  could 
tell  why  he  was  so  particularly  distress'd  on  leaving  "  the  most 
pleasant  party  he  ever  before  met  in  his  Holydays."  Lady  Susan 
Fincastle  look'd  as  if  she  was  the  favourite.  The  Dutchess  of  St. 
Albans'  tum'd  the  side  of  her  Head  which  is  not  deaf  to  hear  if 
she  could  gather  anything  for  her  Comfort,  and  Lady  Erroll 
declared  that  she  had  been  long  in  the  possession  of  his  Heart, 
but  he  has  escap'd  us  all,  and  is  now  at  the  Old  Bailey !  Horrible 
taste !  You  will  think  mine  worse  when  I  tell  you  I  like  Rogers, 
he  is  so  ill,  poor  man,  and  so  low,  and  so  uncomfortable  that  I 
pity  him,  and  I  like  to  talk.  Walk,  and  prose  with  him,  his 
Character  is  Singular,  &  he  is  a  better  natured  man  than  people 
in  general  suppose.  I  can't  conceive  his  friendship  for  Spencer, 
their  Characters  are  so  opposite,  they  don't  think  alike  upon  any 
subject,  their  Habits  not  like,  &  often  I  see  Sogers  have  a  con- 
tempt for  him.' 

At  last,  after  years  of  delay,  the  reason  for  which  it  is  hard  to 
determine.  Lady  Erroll  was  married  to  John  Hookham  Frere  on 
September  12,  1816.  Those  who  knew  them  were  of  opinion 
that  'except  in  later  years,  from  her  failing  health,  there  was 
little  of  earthly  sorrow  to  cloud  their  married  life.'  ^     Lady  Erroll 

^Li/eo/J.Il.Frcre. 
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had  lived  through  the  sorrows  and  anxieties  that  beset  her  youth 
and  middle  age,  to  spend  more  than  fourteen  years  of  peaceftd 
happiness  with  the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  she  had  escaped 
from  '  Old-Cat  Hall '  and  all  its  inmates.  They  would  no  longer 
break  upon  her  solitude  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do — '  The  Cats 
are  coming,  I  hear  them  Bing,  &  even  hear  them  Squalling  '  Is 
Lady  Enroll  at  home  ? "  What  would  they  say  if  they  knew  I 
was  Writing  to  a  Beau?    They  shall  not  know,  so  goodbye.*' 
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'  TT  is  simply  a  case  of  rest,  ma'am/  said  the  horse-doctor, 
X  pleasantly.  '  The  poor  beast  is  not  in  his  first  youth,  and 
he's  a  bit  over-tired,  that's  all.  You  must  treat  him  as  an  invalid, 
and  you  may  get  a  few  more  years'  work  out  of  him  yet.  Good 
day.' 

Mrs.  Bottles  stopped  him. 

*  And  what's  to  pay,  doctor  ? '  she  asked,  fumbling  in  the  flat, 
pear-shaped  pocket  that  hung  under  her  gown.  '  You've  come  a 
long  w'y ,  but  yer  know  Oi'm  a  poor  old  wumman  and  caim't  affoord 
much,  even  fer  'im.  Oi  wuddent  a  called  y'in,  only  a  wanted  ter 
know  what  yer  thought  to  'im.' 

She  had  found  her  purse— a  tough  leathern  specimen,  polished 
with  hard  wear — and  now  unbuttoned  the  flap  of  it,  while  the 
horse-doctor  detached  his  nag's  bridle  from  the  gate  and  prepared 
to  mount. 

'  It's  all  right,  dame ;  no  charge,'  he  said,  smiling,  as  he  put 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup.  '  I  had  to  come  this  way  on  another  job, 
so  it's  no  extra  trouble.  I  can't  do  anything  for  the  brute. 
Nothing  but  rest'll  help  him,  and  that  not  for  long,  I'm  a&aid. 
You'll  have  to  get  another,  and  I'll  give  something  towards  buying 
one.     Good  day.' 

He  settled  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  rode  off*.  The  old  woman 
stood  looking  after  him,  the  purse  still  in  her  hand. 

*  Well — thank  yer,  sir,'  she  ejaculated,  in  time  to  catch  his 
ear  before  he  was  round  the  comer.  And  then  her  mouth 
tightened  curiously. 

*  I  aim't  so  sure,'  she  muttered  to  herself,  after  the  manner 
of  persons  who  are  much  alone,  *  but  what  Oi  wuddent  a  rather 
paird  'im  'is  due  an'  'eard  'im  speak  civil  o'  the  'orse.  Go's  'e  ter 
talk  o'  hreibtea'i  The  'orse  aim't  no  more  a  6reu^  ner 'imself ; 
are  yer,  me  beautee  ? ' 

The  bony  remnant  of  horsehood  addressed  turned  his  weary 
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head  slightly  round,  and  gave  the  ghost  of  a  whinny.  He  had 
never  yet  shown  himself  too  tired  to  answer  thus  his  mistress  and 
lover ;  but  now  his  limp  legs,  bending  under  him,  trembled  with 
the  effort  of  response. 

*  Ye're  to  'ave  a  rest,  lovey,  the  doctor  says,  and  some  cam, 
an'  goo  out  ter  grass  a  bit.  Oi'll  tairke  yer  by  the  w'ysoide  every 
d'y,  an'  not  a  step  furder ;  d'ye  'ear  ? ' 

*  The  'orse '  intimated  that  he  not  only  heard,  but  fully  under- 
stood. 

*  They'll  'ave  ter  do  wi'out  us,  you  an'  me,  fer  a  toime.  OiVe 
worked  yer  too  'ard,  me  dear,  which  a  moight  a  knowed  better, 
that  a  moight.  An'  you  never  complainin',  but  a  gooin'  on  till 
yer  nearly  dropped.  'Owsomedever,  they'll  have  ter  wairt  wi'  ther 
parceln  now.  Ther'U  be  no  more  gooin'  to  Widlin'ton  fer  you  this 
manny  a  week.    Not  if  Oi  knows  it.' 

It  was  with  manifest  reluctance  that  Mrs.  Bottles  left  her 
equine  friend  alone  in  the  nondescript  structure  which  for  the 
past  third  of  a  century  had  done  duty  as  a  stable.  Originally  a 
blacksmith's  shed,  built  out  from  the  side  of  the  cottage  in  which 
the  widow  dwelt,  its  front  wall  of  boards  and  rough  padlocked 
door  had  been  added  for  Hhe  'orse's'  comfort  and  protection. 
There  was  just  room  for  him  and  the  cart  within  it ;  and,  as  ]\irs. 
Bottles  had  stuffed  up  several  draughty  chinks  with  straw,  it 
offered  a  gratefully  warm  residence,  if  neither  very  elegant  nor 
very  clean.  Perfect  cleanliness  was,  indeed,  impossible  under  the 
crumbling  thatch  that  roofed  both  cot  and  stall ;  for  though  its 
outer  green  dapple  of  lichen  and  houseleek  was  fair  to  the  eye, 
corruption  lay  beneath  with  countless  swarms  of  destructive 
insects. 

When  the  accustomed  duty  of  the  day  is  set  aside  by  untoward 
accident,  a  person  is  often  hard  pressed  to  know  what  to  do.  So 
it  fell  out  with  Mrs.  Bottles,  who  now  roamed  about  her  limited 
premises  disconsolately,  looking  forward  to  bedtime.  For  nigh 
upon  forty  years  she  had  been  engaged  every  day  in  driving  to 
Widlington,  the  market  town  for  her  village.  Little  Duckford,  and 
for  Great  Duckford.  During  this  period  she  had  possessed  but 
two  horses — the  first  dying  at  a  hoary  age  some  twenty-five  years 
ago — and  but  one  spring  cart  (spring  by  courtesy !),  which  she  often 
said  would  see  the  last  of  her.  Since  her  children  had  married 
and  gone  away,  one  by  one,  she  had  lived  alone  with  ^  the  'orse,' 
honoured  partner  of  her  labour  and  profit.  Folk  said  she  was 
'  summat  'ard  to  get  on  with,'  and  that  her  young  'uns  had  been 
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thankful  to  clear  ont ;  but  this  may  have  been  scandaL  At  all 
events,  there  had  never  been  a  difference  of  opinion  or  a  viy 
word  between  her  and  her  four-footed  companion  through  all  the 
long  years  they  had  lived  together.  She  had  not  given  him  a 
name ;  maybe  because  her  imagination  was  not  equal  to  the  task, 
but  more  probably  because  he  represented  the  entire  equine  race 
in  her  mind.  He  was  simply  ^  the  'orse '  when  spoken  of  to  others ; 
but  she  lavished  terms  of  endearment  upon  him  privately  that 
were  far  from  being  unappreciated  by  the  recipient. 

When  she  was  seen  walking  through  the  village  that  after- 
noon to  buy  'a  mossel  o'  cam/  much  concern  was  exhibited. 
Such  an  unwonted  event  aroused  severe  curiosity,  and  she  was 
besieged  with  questions.  In  twos  and  threes,  before  the  evening 
was  over,  most  of  the  villagers  had  drifted  to  her  cottage  door, 
and  their  remarks,  although  offered  in  sympathy,  had  a  bad  effect 
on  Mrs.  Bottles. 

^  Bad  job ! '  said  one ;  '  'e  doan't  much  look  as  if  VU  never  git 
up  no  more,  poor  animal ! ' 

*  'Spect  Vs  done  'is  bit,'  observed  another,  *  an  'e  caim't  be 
over  young.  Oi'm  seed  as  'e  warked  all  ganglifoid-loike  fer  a 
long  toime.' 

^  Whatever'U  ye  do,  ma'am  ? '  asked  a  third,  with  uplifted 
hands.     '  It's  stop  work,  stop  bread,  wi'  us'n ;  baim't  it  ? ' 

Mrs.  Bottles  merely  gnmted  in  reply  to  all  these  friendly 
commiserations,  until  at  last  one  man,  wishing  to  be  e8i)ecially 
consoling,  said : 

*  Well,  you  can  git  a  few  shillin'  fer  'is  carkus,  anny  way.' 
Then  she  struck  out  sparks  of  fury. 

*  Eh  ! '  she  flashed,  *  an'  theer's  some  on  yer  'ud  sell  yer  own 
mothers  fer  a  few  shillin',  if  yer  got  the  chaunst ! ' 

She  bundled  into  her  house,  and  shut  the  door  after  her  with 
an  eloquent  slam.  Her  finme  was  quaking  with  indignation,  and, 
splash !  a  tear  fell  on  the  homy  sinews  of  the  hand  that  leant 
for  support  on  her  deal  table  by  the  fireplace.  Sell  '  the  'orse's ' 
carkus!  She  would  be  buried  a  pauper  first!  The  barbarous 
suggestion  rankled,  and  stung  her  to  passionate  bitterness. 
*Bum  'em  all,  they'd  sell  ther  mothers — they'd  sell  ther  own 
mothers,'  she  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again. 

The  retort  pleased  her,  and  somewhat  allayed  the  smart  of 
her  wound.  She  was  glad  she  had  told  them  what  she  thought 
of  them,  '  the  interferin',  meddlin',  cold-'arted,  cacklin'  bottom- 
fiUin's!'     Yes,  that  was  what  they  were,  *nowt  but  bottom- 
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fillin's,  not  watb  pickin'  np.  The  'orse  wor  better'n  the  lot  on 
'em  put  togither.'  She  went  to  sleep  that  night  repeating: 
*  They'd  sell  ther  own  mothers — they'd  sell  ther  own  mothers ! ' 

Next  morning  she  was  in  the  stable  before  daylight,  and  a 
still  heavier  weight  loaded  her  already  burdened  heart  when  she 
saw  that  '  the  'orse '  had  scarcely  touched  his  com.  He  was  too 
tired  and  sick  to  eat,  poor  fellow !  though  he  took  some  grains 
from  her  hand  to  make-pretend  he  enjoyed  the  unaccustomed 
fare.  She  brought  her  chair  and  sat  beside  him,  wishing  she  had 
not '^forgotten  how  to  knit.  She  had  always  been  too  fagged  out 
to  do  aught  but  clear  away  the  supper  things  and  get  herself  to 
bed  of  nights,  after  returning  from  the  daily  four-mile  drive; 
therefore  she  had  let  slide  all  the  gentle  accomplishments  of  her 
youth.  The  strong  country  air  made  her  drowsy,  and,  as  the 
journey  was  taken  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half  an 
hour,  the  continuous  jolting  in  a  springless  spring  cart  added 
exhaustion. 

No  one  could  say  she  had  ever  urged  '  the  'orse '  to  extreme 
speed,  nor  had  she  ever  been  known  to  threaten  him  with  a  whip. 
He  had  forgotten  such  an  instrument  existed.  So  he  took  his 
own  time  on  the  route,  and  in  the  palmiest  days  of  his  youth  he 
had  never  loved  racing.  Spavins  were  not  unfisuniliar  to  him, 
and  he  was  always  a  little  over  at  the  knees. 

The  cruel  &ct  that  he  had  now  grown  too  old  even  for  the 
lightest  task  filtered  itself  into  Mrs.  Bottles'  consciousness  with 
slow  but  overwhelming  force.  She  tried  to  shut  out  the  know- 
ledge in  vain,  and  when,  at  length,  after  a  few  days  of  silent 
misery,  truth  stamped  the  inevitable  upon  her,  she  wound  herself 
np  to  the  occasion  and  determined  to  do  the  work  of  '  the  'orse ' 
herself. 

It  seemed  the  one  course  open.  Customers  called,  and  firowned 
to  hear  their  goods  could  not  be  taken  to  town  that  day,  nor  the 
next,  nor  the  next.  They  began,  presently,  to  talk  of  employing 
someone  in  Mrs.  Bottles'  place,  for  it  was  not  always  convenient 
to  trudge  themselves  or  to  rely  on  the  kind  offices  of  a  neigh- 
bour. 

'Twas  this  threat  roused  the  poor  woman  to  action.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  she  announced  her  intention  of  walking 
to  WidUngton,  and  declared  she  could  carry  a  number  of  packets 
slung  over  her  shoulders.  She  would  have  dragged  the  cart,  had 
her  strength  been  equal  to  her  purpose.  Much  dissuasion  was 
offered  but  she  ignored  it,  and  twice  she  tramped  through  the 
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mud  (it  was  February)  laden  like  a  pack-horse.  She  appeared  to 
be  gifted  with  supernatural  energy,  and  her  spirit  was  uplifted 
by  finding  '  the  'orse '  decidedly  better.  He  had  begun  to  eat 
heartily,  and  showed  signs  of  returning  vigour.  Before  starting 
on  her  journey  she  took  him,  every  morning,  to  the  roadside, 
and  sat  on  a  stool  by  him  while  he  cropped  the  rich  grass.  It 
was  partly  through  so  doing,  though  fatigue  aided,  that  she  was 
attacked  by  her  old  enemy  'rheumatiz';  and  on  the  fifth  day 
she  was  quite  unable  to  stir  out — indeed,  she  could  scarcely  move 
in  her  bed. 

One  of  the  neighbours,  a  good-hearted  body,  if  no  better 
supplied  with  tact  than  the  rest,  called  about  ^  a  harrant '  (errand) 
for  next  day,  and  found  the  carrier-woman  helpless. 

There  was  no  lack  of  practical  sympathy  then,  proffered  in  a 
manner  that  left  little  to  be  desired ;  for  the  villagers  all  contri- 
buted a  cheerful  mite  of  aid,  bustling  in  and  out  of  the  cottage 
with  a  *few  broth,'  and  other  delicacies  likely  to  benefit  an 
invalid.  A  sick  horse  was  too  far  from  kin  to  reach  any  sentiment 
but  a  trifiing,  half-contemptuous  pity ;  a  sick  woman  roused  a 
fellow  feeling,  exciting  every  humane  instinct. 

Mrs.  Bottles  accepted  all  the  charitable  attentions  of  her 
neighbours  with  a  certain  grim  politeness.  She  said,  ^  Thank 
yer  kindly,  mum.  Oi'm  sure  ye're  very  good ' ;  but  she  forgave 
none  the  more  their  objectionable  speeches  about  Hhe  'orse/ 
And  she  never  mentioned  him  to  them,  dearly  as  she  yearned  to 
know  how  he  was  progressing.  When,  thinking  to  please  her, 
they  brought  her  reports  of  him,  she  refused  to  show  any 
emotion,  save  a  momentary  gleam  in  the  eyes  she  could  not 
suppress  at  the  news  that  he  was  *gittin'  on  well.'  The  very 
sound  of  '  the  'orse '  in  their  mouths  made  her  wince,  so  sensitive 
had  she  become  to  a  suspicion  of  contumely;  she  &ncied 
derision  in  every  smile,  and  her  gratitude  was  strongly  seasoned 
with  distrust.  For  well  she  knew  that  those  about  her  could 
no  more  understand  the  affection  which  lay  between  her  and  her 
dear  four-legged  comrade  than  they  could  reap  a  beanfield  with  a 
jack-knife ! 

In  a  week  she  could  move  about  again,  and  in  ten  days  she 
was  her  normal  self.  It  was  then  the  real  struggle  began.  She 
resolved  upon  pursuing  the  course  of  action  initiated  before  her 
breakdown — to  walk  daily  into  Widlington  with  as  many  parcels 
as  she  could  carry.  It  was  inevitable,  she  foresaw,  that  another 
carrier  should  be  sought  in  her  place,  and  she  resigned  herself  to 
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a  poorer  livelihood.  But  she  was  not  going  on  the  parish,  nor 
did  she  intend  to  work  '  the  'orse.'  It  is  true  he  seemed  much 
better,  but  he  was  still  so  shaky  on  his  legs  that  she  realised  his 
present  unfitness  for  any  kind  of  labour.  The  remainder  of  his 
days  must  be  spent  in  repose,  unless — merciful  hope  whispered — 
he  should  exhibit  signs  of  rejuvenescence  with  the  coming  spring, 
a  miracle  devoutly  prayed  for.  But,  in  any  case,  if  she  could 
only  persuade  a  number  of  her  old  customers  to  promise  her  the 
conveyance  of  their  lighter  packages,  it  would  yet  be  possible  to 
pay  her  rent,  keep  her  *  bits  o'  sticks,'  as  she  called  her  furniture, 
and  live  somehow.  When  the  weather  became  warmer  she  might 
rest  by  the  wayside  without  fear  of  *  rheumatiz ' ;  and,  by  start- 
ing much  earlier  than  formerly,  she  could  tak^  more  time  on  the 
journey. 

But  the  mere  proposal  raised  a  storm  about  her  weather- 
beaten  head.  What!  she,  after  being  nursed  by  the  whole 
village,  to  tempt  Providence  so  sinfully  again!  Everybody 
remonstrated  vehemently.  She  did  not  mind  that.  No  one 
would  promise  her  the  carriage  of  a  single  parcel.  She  suc- 
cumbed in  despair.  In  vain  she  protested  her  capability,  her 
proved  strength  and  toughness,  foiling  the  ravages  of  sixty-five 
years :  there  was  no  moving  the  solid  block  of  opposition.  The 
\dllage  waxed  angry  with  her  at  last.  Why  should  it  try  to  help 
a  body  *  as  went  flyin'  in  the  fairce  o'  the  Almoighty,  a-keepin'  a 
lairzy  'orse  a-doin'  nothin'  but  eat  'is  'ead  oflf  in  a  stairble,  whoile 
she  ketched  rheumatics  ? '    Even  the  parson  expostulated. 

'  If  the  horse,  my  good  woman,'  he  said,  *  is  too  old  for  work, 
surely  you  ought  not  to  go  on  keeping  it  when  you  cannot  afford 
to  do  so.  The  knacker  would  give  you  something  for  its  body, 
and  you  could  save  the  cost  of  its  food,  besides  rent  of  the  stable. 
All  this  should  be  considered.  You  might  perhaps  get  a  donkey 
in  its  place,  if  it  is  really  past  work ;  but  animals  become  very 
canning  when  they  are  indulged,  and  it  is  quite  possible  your 
beast  is  only  shamming.  Take  my  advice,  and  give  it  another 
trial.  If  it  breaks  down,  you  will  have  done  your  best,  and  no  one 
can  blame  you.' 

For  which  speech  Mrs.  Bottles  hated  him  with  an  incontinent 
hatred. 

She  listened  to  the  end,  however,  without  a  word,  and  said, 
*  Thank  yer  koindJy,  sir,'  from  long  habit.  When  he  had  gone, 
she  spat  after  him,  and  wished  the  Devil  might  seize  his  soul ! 
Upon  that  she  felt  frightened  at  her  own  astounding  wickedness. 
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and  half-expeoted  fire  from  Heaven  to  come  down  and  consnme 
her.  She  went  into  the  stable  shed,  and  knelt  beside  ^  the  'orse ' 
with  a  vague  intention  of  praying ;  but  her  poor  mind  was  a 
blank,  and  no  words  would  come  but  *  0  Lord !  0  Lord ! ' 

Perhaps  this  suflBced — as  it  should  if  there  be  One  who  under- 
stands ;  at  any  rate  her  spirit  grew  calmer  and  she  rose  feeling 
more  sane. 

^  Lovey,'  she  whisi)ered,  tremblingly  caressing  one  of  '  the 
'orse's '  sensitive  ears,  *  you'll  'ave  ter  goo  termorrer.  They  wun't 
let  yer  rest  in  peace,  darlin*.  You'll  'ave  ter  goo  ter  Widlin'ton 
agin,  raim  or  shoine,  wi'  the  sairme  old  looard.  Oi'd  a  sairved  yer 
if  a  could,  an'  you  know  it,  but  they  wun't  let  me.  You've 
got  ter  goo,  if  it  kills  yer,  an'  nubbody'll  care  but  me.' 

On  the  following  day  Widlington  was  pleased  to  see,  once 
more,  the  £Eimiliar  figure  of  the  old  carrier-woman.  It  had  missed 
her  wizened,  eager  face,  weather-tanned  to  a  deep  brick  red  and 
framed  in  the  marvellous  rusty  crepe  bonnet  of  a  previous  decade. 
Many  were  the  greetings  she  received,  and  ^  the  'orse '  came  in 
also  for  his  share  of  friendly  congratulation  as  he  stood,  with 
drooping  head,  before  divers  shop-doors,  resting  first  one  hind  leg 
and  then  the  other  in  flaccid  despondency. 

'Better,  is  he?  That's  right!  Don't  work  him  too  hard, 
widow.' 

*  'Fraid  you've  bin  ill-treatin'  of  'im,'  chaffed  another. 

'You  shouldn't  make  him  gallop  so  fiast,  ma'am,'  laughed 
one. 

'  He'll  last  your  time  yet,'  several  declared. 

She  saw  the  kindly  humour*  and  replied  to  it  with  quick 
repartee,  her  eyes  twinkling  at  her  own  wit.  She  could  have 
hugged  those  who  said  'the  'orse'  was  game  and  would  outlive 
her.    They  did  her  sore  heart  good. 

But  the  journey  home  was  to  be  faced,  and,  as  she  felt  the 
hour  of  departure  approach,  dread  thrust  its  fiemg  into  her  brave 
soul. 

'  The  'orse '  was  on  his  last  legs,  and  she  knew  it.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  full  in  the  teeth 
of  the  piteous  animal  as  he  crawled  out  of  Widlington  at  dusk.  It 
was  nearly  all  up-hill  to  Little  Duckford,  and  the  roads  were  bad 
at  this  time  of  year.  Mrs.  Booties  got  out  and  walked  when  she 
heard  how  desperately  her  poor  friend  was  fighting  for  his  breath. 
Each  pant  shook  the  rickety  cart  and  was  like  a  knife  in  her 
grieving  bosom.     She  pushed  behind  up  the  second  hill.    It  was 
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to  no  avail ;  ^  the  'orse '  was  spent ;  his  last  spasms  of  breathing 
came  at  longer  and  longer  intervals.  At  length  he  stopped 
short. 

*  Gaim't  yer  goo  on,  lovey — caim't  yer  ?  Just  make  one  troy 
moore — ^we're  near  'ome/  she  &ltered.  This  was  false,  and  of 
that  he  was  well  aware.    They  were  not  half-way. 

With  a  shuddering  gasp  that  convulsed  his  whole  tired  frame, 
and  with  one  last  £unt  gurgle  in  his  throat,  'the  'orse'  sank 
between  his  shafts,  snapping  them  as  if  they  had  been  slate- 
pencils,  to  fall,  an  inert  mass,  on  the  roadside. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  pitch-dark. 

Mrs.  Bottles  knelt  down  in  the  slush  beside  him,  wildly 
imploring : 

'Beautee!  lovey  1  darlinM  doan't  yer  give  Vy,  now— doan't 
yer,  doan't  yer.     Someone  '11  come  along  an'  'elp  us.' 

But  there  was  no  response.  He  would  not  hear  her  well- 
loved  voice  again.     '  The  'orse '  was  dead. 

When  this  ghastly  fetct  could  no  longer  be  put  aside  she 
waQed  like  a  mother  mourning  a  lost  child.  Self-reproach  added 
poignancy  to  her  anguish. 

*  Oh !  'e  didn't  ought  to  a  went— 'e  didn't  ought  to  a  went ! ' 
she  moaned  over  the  fast-chilling  body.  '  Oh,  whoy  did  Oi  listen 
to  'em  ?  'E  never  ought  to  a  went — Oi'm  killed  'im — 'e  didn't 
ought  to  a  went ! ' 


When  she  was  found,  nearly  an  hour  later,  soaked  through 
with  the  pouring  rain,  she  had  lost  consciousness ;  and  she  never 
quite  recovered  her  wits  again  before  she  died,  of  cold  and  sorrow. 
Her  delirium  vented  itself  in  delusions  about  '  the  'orse,'  whom 
she  believed  to  be  still  laid  up  in  his  stable,  from  which  a  cruel 
world  was  endeavouring  to  eject  him.  Only  once  did  she  mani- 
fest a  lucid  moment.  It  was  when  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
called  in,  stood  by  her  bed,  holding  her  shrivelled  wrist  in  his 
hand.  Then  a  sudden  light  shot  into  her  filmy  eyes,  and  she 
seemed  to  recognise  who  he  was. 

*  Theer's  the — few  sticks,'  she  jerked,  with  great  diflBculty,  for 
her  jaws  would  not  keep  from  shaking, '  them  an'  a  bit— ^'  money 
Oi  put  boy — ter  pay  fer  the  buryin'.  Yer  wun't  let  'em — sell 
*im,  the  'orse — ter  the  knacker — fer  God's  sake!— Oi'd  sooner 
they  sold  me ! — Promise  neow — swear — on  yer  Boible  oath — they 
shaim't  'ave  'im.    Doan't  yer  let  'em — doan't  yer ! ' 
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The  doctor  gave  his  word,  and  there  was  not  a  single  villager 
would  have  had  him  break  it.  No  knacker  ever  laid  rade  hands 
upon  the  mortal  remains  df  the  humble  creature  love  had  con- 
secrated. He  lies,  to  this  day,  under  a  spreading  beech  hard  by 
the  cottage  once  occupied  by  Mrs,  Bottles,  and  the  spot  is  often 
pointed  out  as  the  last  abode  of  one  who  lived  usefully,  died 
honourably,  was  lamented  deeply,  and  buried  with  respect. 

Mary  L.  Pendered. 


I4S 


A  Bream  of  Elk, 


Down  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious,  boundless  moorland  and  mossy 
moist  boglands  of  Erinofka,  while  toiling  with  dogs,  gun,  and 
a  kindred  spirit  in  search  of  the  wily  blackcock  and  the  confiding 
willow-grouse,  I  came,  very  early  one  summer  morning,  upon  an 
almost  circular  indentation  in  the  damp  moss  and  heather,  a  kind 
of  soft,  natural  bed  of  a  foot  in  depth  and  of  some  six  or  seven 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  Russian  keeper  gave  a  grunt  and  reached  down  to  touch 
the  moss ;  then  he  rose  quickly,  with  another  grunt,  and  shading 
his  eyes,  looked  out  over  the  sun-kissed  moor,  emblazoned  with 
dazzling  gossamers  which  connected  every  blade  of  grass  with  its 
neighbour,  and  each  tuft  of  heather  or  moss  with  the  neyt,  so  that 
every  tiny  fibre,  all  sheeny  in  the  morning  sunlight,  vied  for  bril- 
liance with  the  drops  of  dew  which  here  and  there  clung  like 
bright  jewels  upon  the  delicate  filigree  threads,  and  made  of  the 
entire  moor  a  fairyland  too  surpassingly  beautiful  to  be  described. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  I  asked  my  friend — *  what  has  Q-avril  seen  ? ' 
Now  my  friend,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  known  in  the  domain 

of  sport,  knows  it ;  and  th«re  is  nothing  worth  knowing  that  he 
does  not  know  concerning  every  winged  or  four-footed  being  that 
has  a  vested  interest  in  forest  and  moor.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
reply,  neither  did  he  waste  a  single  word  in  giving  me  my  answer  j 
he  simply  said : 
'Elk!' 

*  Where — where  ? '  I  exclaimed  excitedly  ;  I  had  not  seen  an 
elk  for  years,  and  was  dying  to  behold,  once  again,  the  Tsar  of  the 
Woods  in  his  beauty.  My  friend — whom  we  will  call  John,  for 
short — was  busy,  like  Gavril,  scanning  the  country  round,  having 
— like  Gavril  again — first  touched  the  moss  with  his  hand  and 
derived,  apparently,  some  inspiration  therefrom.  '  Feel  the  moss,' 
said  John ;  Hhat*s  an  elk-bed ;  it's  quite  warm;  he  can't  be  far 
away ;  probably  we  disturbed  him,' 
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I  felt  the  moss — it  was,  indeed,  quite  warm  to  the  touch.  Then 
I,  too,  shaded  my  eyes  and  looked  abroad  over  the  dazzling  area  of 
glorified  gossamers  and  transcendent  dewdrops.  Oh !  why  had  we 
not  reached  this  spot  while  the  king  lay  asleep,  haloed  by  the  moor- 
wide  shimmer  of  the  summer  morning  ?  Only  imagine  the  joy  of 
creeping  upon  him  unawares  and  of  seeing  him  start  from  his  dewed 
couch,  shake  the  gathered  moisture  from  his  stiffened  flanks,  in  a 
glittering  cataract  of  jewels,  throw  a  glance  of  majestic  apprehen- 
sion and  disapproval  at  our  three  selves,  and  stalk  hastily — but 
with  dignity — away  ! 

*  Oh  ! '  said  John,  laughing,  *  you'd  have  to  get  up  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  catch  him  asleep,  my  son  ;  he  heard  us  a  mile  or 
two  away  and  cleared.  I  dare  say  he  didn't  wait  to  shake  the  dew- 
drops  from  his  flanks,  as  you  so  poetically  put  it,  but  pounded  away 
as  fast  as  he  could  for  the  nearest  cover,  with  his  sides  as  damp  as 
you  please ! ' 

John  is  no  poet.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  worth  much  to  see 
that  which  John  says  may  never  be  seen  by  man,  and  I  stood 
regretfully  musing  over  the  *  might  have  been,'  when  an  exclama- 
tion from  Gravril  awoke  me  to  that  which  was. 

*  There  they  go— two  of  them ! '  he  ejaculated,  pointing. 

*  Yes,  two ;  sure  enough — both  bulls,  apparently,'  John  chimed 
in,  perfectly  cool.  I  gazed  speechless.  There  was  an  acre  or  two 
of  tall  aspen  bushes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  this  little  spinney  a  belt  of  the  forest  thrust 
its  shoulder  into  the  moor.  From  the  miniature  wood,  in 
whose  sparse  cover  they  had  probably  accepted  preliminary  shelter 
in  order  to  take  stock  of  us  from  a  safe  distance  before  retiring 
into  the  absolute  sanctuary  of  the  forest  beyond,  there  had 
suddenly  stepped  forth  two  superb  antlered  kings  of  creation.  They 
did  not  hurry  themselves ;  they  headed  for  the  great  forest,  and 
walked  with  majesty  and  deliberation ;  they  even  stopped  and 
looked  at  us,  the  sun  falling  upon  their  wet  flanks  and  seeming  to 
paint  them  white.  Then  they  appeared  to  bow  their  heads  twice 
or  thrice  as  though  in  solemn  adieu ;  it  could  not  be  in  mockery — it 
were  an  insult  to  their  majestic  dignity  to  imagine  such  a  thing  of 
them ;  and  then  they  continued  their  march. 

A  moment,  and  another,  they  remained  in  view,  walking  in 
Indian  file.  For  two  splendid  minutes  that  moorland  was  immea- 
surably rich,  unspeakably  blest  and  rare,  because  of  them ;  then 
they  were  gone — and  the  moor  was  widowed  and  poor ;  beautiful 
and  fairy-like  in  its  sunshine  and  its  jewelled  gossamers,  but  oh  I 
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how  different,  how  desolate  by  comparison,  and  how  common- 
place ! 

They  were  gone — whither?  Would  the  eye  of  man  ever  behold 
them  again  ?  How  would  they  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  ? 
Where  would  they  be  this  day  month,  and  this  day  year,  or  two 
years  ?  Did  they  journey  with  a  purpose  ?  Had  they  friends  who 
were  lost,  and  who  wandered,  perhaps,  like  themselves,  searching 
day-long  and  year-long,  by  wood  and  moor  and  wet  moss-bog, 
throughout  the  infinity  of  the  Russian  pine  forest,  for  that  which 
could  never  be  found  ? 

What  did  the  other  creatures  of  the  forest,  their  subjects,  think 
of  them  ?  Were  they  proud  of  their  royal  dynasty  ?  Were  they 
devoted  slaves  of  their  kings — the  wolves,  for  instance  ?  Did  these 
amend  their  snarly,  ill-natured  ways  at  the  sight  of  these  calm  and 
benevolent,  strong  and  doughty,  but  harmless  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  the  Forest? 

The  regal  capercailzie,  too,  did  he  recognise  them  for  his 
superiors?  The  imi)ertinQnt  old  blackcock,  who  has  respect 
neither  for  man  nor  beast ;  and  the  saucy  but  lovable  willow- 
grouse,  that  laughs  at  misfortune,  and  bursts  into  uncontrollable 
mirth  even  as  the  hail  of  lead  falls  with  devastation  into  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family — do  they  offer  homage  to  the  king  ?  And  that  old 
villain  Bruin,  what  if  he  should  meet  them  in  the  way — ^would  he 
step  aside  and  give  place  to  his  betters  ?  Or,  as  a  vulgar  pretender 
to  the  dignities  which  are  undoubtedly  theirs  by  right,  would  he 
contest  the  right  of  way  and  bring  about  an  undignified  quarrel  by 
his  irremediable  uncouthness  ? 

John  broke  in  upon  these  reflections. 

*  Grand  fellows  those,  ain't  they  ? '  he  said.  '  A  good  rifle 
might  have  fetched  them,  but  it's  just  as  well  we  had  none,  for  it's 
the  close  season.' 

Oh,  John,  most  presumptuous  of  mortals — hush  I  Do  you  dare 
to  think,  and  even  to  speak,  of  such  a  thing — here,  in  the  very 
midst  of  their  kingdom,  and  among  their  own  people  ?  Talk  of 
t^  majestSj  indeed !  here  is  a  would-be  regicide  that  speaks  of 
rifles  and  murder  while  the  very  air  is  full  of  silent  and  breathless 
adoration.     Be  silent,  John,  and  adore ! 

I  did  not  say  this :  John  would  not  have  understood  it ;  he  is  a 
good  shot,  but  he  has  no  imagination. 

'  They're  off  to  Finland,'  he  continued.  *  Come  along  a  little 
further,  and  you  shall  see  their  regular  road ;  it's  close  here.' 

*  What  I '  I  gasped,  *  do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  royal 
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wanderers  have  a  regular  destination  and  use  a  regular  road  ? '  What 
a  sad  end  was  this  to  my  poetical  imaginings  upon  the  theme  of 
life-long  devotion  of  a  royal  lover  to  his  lost  love ! 

*  Certainly  I  do ! '  said  John,  and  he  there  and  then  showed 
me  a  kind  of  beaten  track  through  the  forest,  near  by,  which  both 
he  and  Gravnl  agreed  in  decleuing  to  be  the  elk's  highroad  from 
their  Russian  to  their  Finnish  domains  or  fastnesses. 

Afterwards,  when,  having  laid  to  our  account  some  eightorten 
brace  of  beautiful  grouse,  we  sat  down  in  a  cool  comer  by  a  pool 
of  water  to  take  our  lunch,  friend  John — ^before  he  indulged  in  the 
hour*s  siesta  which  he  always  allows  himself  at  midday,  upon  the 
moors — told  me  of  many  adventures  with  elk ;  and  I,  when  it  came 
to  my  turn  to  lie  and  dream,  half  waking  and  half  sleeping,  having 
well  lunched  and  being  marvellously  well  couched  in  the  heather — 
I,  in  those  pleasant  moments  of  delicious  dreamland,  shaped  John's 
anecdotes  into  this  that  follows. 

I  dreamed  that  I  had  hidden  myself  in  an  ambush  beside  the 
Elk's  Walk — the  footpath,  that  is,  along  which  they  travel  to  and 
from  Finland  ;  in  which  latter  grand  duchy,  be  it  noted,  elk  enjoy  a 
close  season  perennially,  and  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  animals 
liable  to  be  victimised  by  the  sportsman. 

In  my  ambush  I  lay  and  shivered  ;  not  with  the  cold,  for  the 
weather  was  mild  and  warm,  and  the  sun  still  lay  like  a  gigantic 
smile  over  the  green  and  brown  and  purple  bosom  of  the  land.  I 
trembled  because  I  felt  that  I  had  been,  before  my  repentance, 
the  companion  and  friend  of  this  regicide  John :  a  fellow  who  had 
killed  elk  as  though  they  were  common  creatures,  and  not  the 
family  royal  of  the  pine  woods.  Even  as  I  lay  and  reflected  upon 
the  audacity  of  my  conduct  in  thus  daring  to  approach,  in  order  to 
feed  my  eyes  upon  their  beauty,  the  very  holiest  place  of  the  elk 
dynasty,  their  own  secret  road — I,  who  had  listened  but  now  to 
the  shocking  tales  of  this  man  John,  whose  hands  were  stained 
with  their  blood  ! — there  seemed  suddenly  to  stand  over  me  and 
to  gaze  upon  me  a  wonderful  shape,  which  took  up  my  train  of 
thought  and  answered  it.  *  Yes,'  it  said,  *  youare  worthy  of  death, 
but  it  is  decreed  that  you  shall  not  die,  by  reason  of  your  repen- 
tance, which  is  sincere.  Yet  you,  too,  have  shot  at  us  in  the 
unregenerate  days — ah  !  once — twice — four  times,  was  it  not  ?  ' 

'I  missed,  I  missed!'  My  parched  tongue  would  hardly 
frame  the  words. 

*  True ;  but  were  you  sorry  that  you  missed  ? '  continued  the 
Shape — *  or  glad  ? ' 
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'  I  was  sorry  then/  I  gasped — *  but  now * 

•  Now  you  are  regenerate/  interrupted  the  Thing,  which  at  this 
moment  I  suddenly  observed  to  be  a  magnificent  antlered  elk,  having 
a  gold  crown  upon  its  forehead  between  the  horns,  and  wearing 
the  most  transcendently  beautiful,  benign,  and  calm  expression  in 
its  large,  soft  eyes :  '  I  know  it ;  it  is  well ! ' 

^I  will  never  again  wage  war  with  your  people,'  I  said; 
^Majesty !  in  my  ignorance  I  did  it.' 

^  That  is  well  also,'  said  the  king-elk ;  '  and  this  John — what 
of  him?' 

'  Alas ! '  I  cried ;  ^  I  cannot  answer  for  others.' 

'  Then  listen ! '  said  the  calm,  magnificent  king,  ^  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  things  that  shall  be :  this  John  shall  not  oppress  my 
people  with  impunity.  Would  you  ride  into  the  Future  Time  and 
be  shown  the  things  that  have  not  been  but  must  be?'  I 
muttered  that  I  would  do  so,  though  I  did  not  understand.  The 
king  continued :  '  Then  jump  upon  my  back,  and  hold  tightly, 
for  we  shall  travel  fast  and  far.' 

I  sprang  upon  his  broad  back  like  a  thing  of  air.  I  am  not 
very  good  in  real  life  at  springing  upon  the  backs  of  horses  and 
such  creatures  without  the  aid  of  a  stirrup.  I  had  never  practised 
the  arfc ;  yet  it  came  wonderfully  easily  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

Away  and  away  we  sped,  I  clinging  for  dear  life  to  neck,  and 
crown,  and  ears,  and  anything  that  I  could  lay  hold  of;  over  bogs 
and  moors,  through  forest  and  spinney,  by  big  rivers  and  little 
golden  streams ;  Ladoga  was  on  our  right,  and  the  gleaming  Grulf 
of  Finland  on  our  left.  I  saw  both  distinctly.  I  also  plainly 
distinguished  John  tramping  the  moor  with  two  keepers  and 
three  dogs — my  absence  did  not  seem  to  have  caused  him  the 
slightest  concern.  Occasionally  he  abused  a  dog  or  a  man ;  from 
time  to  time  he  fired  a  shot ;  and  at  each  report  from  his  gun  my 
king-elk  groaned  and  turned  his  great  head  to  gaze  at  me,  and 
said,  sadly,  *  Death — death  again — it  is  always  death  and  blood- 
shed when  you  humans  are  about ;  one  day  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  wiU  be  reached,  and  then  we  others  shall  have  our  turn ; 
meanwhile  each  life  taken  is  set  down  in  the  book.' 

*  What  book,  and  who  sets  it  down  ? '  I  said  once,  when  he  had 
repeated  this  saying  some  six  times. 

But  my  guide  seemed  to  blush,  and  replied  only,  *  What  is 
that  to  you  ? '  It  was  curious,  no  doubt,  that  an  elk  should  blush, 
nor  do  I  understand  how  the  thing  was  done ;  but  he  certainly 
blQsbed,  and  from  that  momei^t  I  seemed  to  begin  to  waver  m 
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mj  perfect  reverence  for  the  magnificent  creatnre  I  bestrode.  It 
was  curionSy  too,  that  that  fellow  John  should  continae  to  be 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  us,  and  not  the  least  afraid,  tiiough 
he  must  see  us  perfectly  well  from  time  to  time  as  we  crossed 
the  open  spaces  that  lay  between  forest  and  spinney. 

Gould  this  king-elk  be  a  bit  of  a  humbug  after  all?  Was  he 
riding  me  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  after  the  manner  of  per- 
formers in  a  hippodrome,  in  order  to  deceive  me  with  the  appear- 
ance of  great  distances  traversed  ?  Why,  as  I  lived,  I  was  even 
attired  in  a  scanty  skirt  of  tulle,  and  was  standing  and  pirouetting 
upon  his  back !    This  elk-business  was  clearly  a  fraud. 

I  told  the  king  so.     I  said  '  I  had  found  him  out.' 

Instantly  there  was  a  crash  and  a  groan ;  I  was  hurled  with 
violence  to  the  earth,  which  I  found  was  buried  deeply  in  snow,  a 
circumstance  which  caused  me  no  surprise  whatever,  even  though 
I  knew  that  a  moment  before  the  country-side  had  been  ablaze 
with  the  glory  of  the  summer  sun. 

John  was  at  my  side ;  I  must  have  been  capsized  at  his  very 
feet ;  his  gun  was  in  his  hands,  but  the  keepers  and  the  dogs  had 
disappeared ;  he  had  no  game  either,  and  he  was  on  snowshoes — ^so, 
I  declare,  was  I ! 

*  Where  are  they  ?  *  I  asked,  gazing  quickly  around.  I  did  not 
feel  sure  what  I  meant,  but  John  knew.  I  thought  I  referred  to 
the  elk,  but  John  answered  for  the  keepers ;  it  was  all  right ;  I 
was  not  surprised. 

*  Grone  to  tell  the  beaters  we  are  in  our  places,'  said  John,  '  so, 
I  must  be  off ;  now,  lie  low  behind  this  bush ;  I  shall  be  just  over 
there,  close  to  the  single  birch  that  stands  up  alone ;  have  a  drop  of 
brandy  before  we  part — it's  very  cold,  remember — eighteen  B^au- 
mur !  So — now  I'm  off — don't  lose  your  head  if  the  bull  comes  your 
way ;  go  for  the  shoulder,  and  allow  according  to  the  pace  he 
travels  at — don't  get  excited,  and  don't  shoot  a  cow  if  you  can 
help  it!' 

John  disappeared.  What  a  curious  thing — this  was  my  first 
elk -battue,  and  yet  I  had  been  through  it  before.  I  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  John  would  say  before  he  had  said  it,  and  what 
would  happen  also  :  the  dual  action  of  the  brain,  no  doubt,  that 
scientists  speak  of — or  perhaps  only  dream-scientists  ; — one  half  is 
acting  (for  some  inscrutable  reason)  slightly  before  the  other,  and 
thus  is  given  the  impression  that  the  thing  happening  or  being 
said  has  happened  or  been  said  before.  I  seemed  to  know  that  I 
should  presently  see  a  bull  and  two  cow  elk.    Perhaps  the  ezplapar 
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lion  was  that  Gavril  the  keeper  had  told  us  that  he  had  ringed 
three  elk  ? — Well,  no  matter  ;  I  didn't  care. 

Oh,  oh  !  what  a  morning !  No  wonder  that  I  made  that  silly 
mistake  but  now  of  imagining  that  it  was  August  and  the  summer 
sun  ablazing  upon  gossamers  and  dew-pearls  all  over  the  radiant 
moor !  Why,  look  at  the  sunlight  upon  the  snow !  Did  ever 
gossamer  or  dewdrop  shine  like  that,  even  in  the  glory  of  the 
morning  in  the  summer  ?  Did  ever  cunning  jeweller  devise  trinket 
that  could  compare  with  the  work,  this  day,  of  artificer  Sol  upon 
each  crystallised  pointlet  of  the  frozen  snow  at  my  feet  ?  Why, 
every  flake  of  it  is  a  diamond,  and  such  a  diamond  as  Mr.  Court 
Jeweller  never  dreamed  of  in  his  most  transcendent  flights.  Look 
at  them,  if  you  can !  You  cannot ;  your  eyes  close  of  themselves, 
or  turn  aside ;  for  the  glory  of  the  snow  this  day  is  too  superb  for 
mortal  eyes  to  bear. 

Now,  in  a  moment,  I  shall  hear  an  outburst  of  din  such  as 
might  have  arisen  when  Lucifer  and  his  banished  hosts  passed 
wailing  and  execrating  through  the  air  enrovie  for  their  appointed 
place. 

There  it  is  :  the  beaters,  a  round  hundred  of  them,  have  begun 
the  last  act  of  their  dreary  task — dreary  up  to  this  moment,  that 
is ;  for  they  have  sat  for  many  hours  in  their  places  in  the  snow, 
each  one  alone  and  silent,  like  a  solitary  watcher  over  the  dead — 
sans  companion,  sans  conversation,  sans  smoke,  sans  everything — 
unless  it  be  a  bottle  of  the  ever-consoling  vcdka^  stowed  away  in 
the  secret  places  of  the  poloo-shubka  :  a  consolation  which  may  be 
enjoyed  in  silence,  up  to  a  point. 

Oh,  how  well  I  seem  to  remember  all  this !  and  yet  I  do  not ; 
for  this  is  certainly  my  first  elk-battue.  John  said  so  but  now, 
and  John  knows  all  about  every  kind  of  bird  and  beast ;  and,  being 
my  godfather  in  sport,  he  knows  also  what  I  have  done  and  what  I 
have  not  done ;  my  brain's  dual  action  is  playing  the  fool  again 
— the  result  of  cerebral  excitement. 

For  I  am  excited,  tremendously  excited.  I  have  donned 
a  kind  of  white  surplice  over  my  fur  coat,  in  order  to  render  myself 
as  invisible  as  possible  against  the  background  of  the  snow; 
all  my  preparations  are  made ;  my  rifle  rests  against  an  aspen-fork 
beside  me ;  I  have  studied  the  bearings  of  my  position  ;  I  know 
exactly  where  I  can  see  to  shoot,  and  where  it  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  a  shot ;  I  know  also  where  I  must  shoot  in  order  to  kill 
John,  or,  if  I  miss  him,  to  bring  down  upon  my  head  forcible  ex- 
pressions of  displeasure  from  my  god&tber  in  sport,  who  is  very 
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paxticular — not  to  say  faddy — in  his  dislike  of  being  shot  at  by 
novices ;  and  yet  he  has  never  once  been  hit ! 

My  heart  is  a-throb  and  my  nerves  a-twitch  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  A  few  minutes  ago  the  forest  lay  in  utter 
repose.  There  had  not  existed  any  sound,  or,  apparently,  anything 
capable  of  producing  noise.  Where  were  the  denizens  of  the 
woods :  those  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  silent  pines  and 
birches,  and  the  undergrowth  that  the  snow  has  buried  alive  ? 
Where  were  the  hares,  the  foxes,  the  lynxes,  the  grouse,  the  par- 
tridges, the  wolves,  bears,  this  enigmatical  trio  of  elk  that  Gavril 
declared  he  had  ringed  ?  Were  they  dead  ?  Was  I  dead  ?  Was 
everything  dead  ?    Was  all  nature  dead  ? 

But  now  that  the  pandemonium  of  the  beaters  has  been  let 
loose  upon  the  holy  peace  of  the  forest,  I  have  learned  very  quickly 
that  wanton  sound  lies  dormant  in  utter  silence.  The  air  is  a-tingle 
with  it.     Peace  groaned  and  gave  biith,.  suddenly,  to  riot. 

Here  come  the  denizens  aforesaid.  *  Sleepers,  awake ! '  cried  the 
beaters,  and  see !  first  a  fox — trust  him  to  be  the  first  to  take  care 
of  his  skin  ! — first  a  fox  comes  grinning  and  sneaking  out ;  running 
over  the  surface  of  the  snow  as  though  he  experienced  the  cold  of 
it  underfoot  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  hated  it.  He  looks 
round,  from  time  to  time,  and  grins  the  wider  as  his  terror  grows 
the  greater ;  now  he  is  gone — safe,  the  rascal  and  ogre  that  he  is ; 
gone,  to  account,  perhaps,  for  about  a  hundred-and-eighty-two-and- 
a-half  brace  of  game  per  annum,  a  head  a  day  until  he  dies,  hares 
included ! 

Look  at  the  startled  fieldfares !  They  are  so  frightened  that 
they  know  not  where  to  turn  from  the  terror ;  they  flit — ^a  panic- 
stricken  flock — from  tree  to  tree,  scarcely  alighting  before  they  are 
off  again ;  at  last  they,  too,  realise  that  over  here,  beyond  me,  lies 
safety,  and,  chiding  and  zigzagging  to  the  last,  they  are  gone. 
Two  cock  capercailzies  sail  over  my  head  with  long  thick  necks 
craned ;  they  know  where  safety  lies  well  enough,  but  they  are 
curious  to  learn  the  meaning  of  all  the  sudden  agitating  hubbub ; 
when  they  have  discovered  this  they  will  soon  sweep,  with  hsJf  a 
dozen  flaps  of  those  strong,  regal  pinions,  into  that  mysterious 
pine-top  kingdom  which  is  their  own  by  right  of  birth. 

But  where  are  the  elk  ?  They  will  appear  directly,  I  know ;  I 
even  know  where  they  will  show  firont,  and  what  will  happen.    I 

shall  see Great  Caesar !  what  was  that  ?  For  a  moment  I  thought 

they  were  upon  me ;  for  there  was  a  scuffle  and  a  rush  of  feet ;  I 
might  have  known  how  different  was  this  from  the  stately  move- 
ment of  the  Family  Boyal,  but  my  nerves  were  all  unstrung  anc}  I 
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was  too  easily  startled :  it  was  nothing  but  two  hares.  They  had 
started  from  their  lie — but  twenty  yards  from  my  ambush — having 
suddenly  lost  heart,  and  head  also,  by  reason  of  the  din,  and  now 
they  were  careering  at  a  galop  in  the  wrong  direction,  taking  long 
leaps,  ventre  a  terrey  scudding  straight  into  the  mouth  of 
Gehenna,  for  all  they  had  the  sense  to  know  to  the  contrary. 
Presently  I  saw  them  careering  backwards  and  forwards  in  front 
of  me,  two  frightened  white  ghosts,  without  a  grain  of  sense 
between  the  two,  though  the  Ides  of  March  were  stQl  nearly  two 
months  away.  It  was  just  at  this  point  that  the  revelation  of 
Majesty,  free  and  irresponsible,  broke  in  upon  me.  I  was  looking 
towards  John's  place.  He  was  still  hidden,  and  I  could  not  see 
him ;  but,  as  though  he  wished  to  let  me  know  his  exact  position, 
at  that  very  moment  I  saw,  first,  the  gleam  of  the  sxm  reflected 
from  a  steel  surface,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  puff  of  glorified 
smoke,  that  shot  into  the  bright  air,  accompanied  by  the  bang  of 
John's  rifle  and  a  shout  from  his  voice. 

Half  frantic  with  apprehension,  lest  I  should  allow  the  regal 
animals  to  go  by  without  seeing  them,  I  peered  this  way  and  that 
through  the  thick  cover  to  right,  to  left,  and  in  front  of  me ;  John 
had  seen  them,  they  must  be  close  at  hand ;  where  were  they  ? 

A  second  shout  from  John :  ^  Look  out  in  front  of  you,  to  the 
right ! '  I  had  been  devoting  my  principal  attention  to  the  left 
side,  where  John  was,  and  where  I  therefore  expected  to  see  the 
royal  quarry. 

Fool  that  I  am !  I  thought — ^all  this  has  happened  before :  I 
shall  now  turn  my  head  to  the  right,  and  there  will  be  the  elk : 
three  of  them,  two  cows  and  a  huge  bull.  This  is  my  first  elk-hunt 
over  again ;  perhaps  J  am  in  paradise,  where  those  events  which 
we  have  most  enjoyed  upon  earth  are  re-enacted  by  us  in  cetemumj 
until  we  are  heartily  sick  of  them  and  have  admitted  the  vanity 
of  human  pleasures.  .  •  . 

There  they  stand,  all  three  of  them !  Oh,  revelation  of  free- 
dom, of  beauty,  of  benign  majesty  and  strength !  The  bull  is  my 
old  friend  the  king,  and  he  is  wearing  his  crown  as  before ;  but 
he  is  gazing  at  me  reproachfrdly,  his  fine,  mild  eyes  frill  of  gentle 
sorrow  to  find  me  arrayed  against  himself  and  his  tribe.  This  was 
not  so  at  my  first  elk-hunt.  On  that  occasion  I  had  not  noticed 
the  crown,  neither  did  his  Majesty  bestow  any  glances  upon  me, 
reproachful  or  otherwise ;  he  had  trotted  superbly  past  me,  and  I 
had  raised  my  rifle  to  slay  him,  and,  shooting  short,  had  slightly 
scratched  the  &ithful  queen  that  followed  at  his  shoulder — ^woe  is 
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me !  But  this  time  I  could  not  raise  my  rifle  to  shoot — ^what ! 
am  I  a  regicide  that  I  should  do  this  thing?  What  if  I  had 
sinned  once,  need  I  sin  again  ? — ^pass  on,  king  of  the  woods,  un- 
molested by  me ! 

On  that  first  occasion  I  had,  as  I  say,  shot,  and  missed,  and 
the  elk  iamily  had  rushed  in  their  terror  past  the  ambush  of 
redoubtable  John,  who  had  fired  twice  at  them  in  the  thick  cover, 
and  had  killed  a  cow  and  wounded  the  bull,  whom  we  had  then 
followed  by  track  for  three  hours  upon  snowshoes,  and  found 
eventually,  with  his  faithful  surviving  queen  still  in  attendance, 
lying  exhausted  and  bleeding  in  the  snow.  This  time  things 
seemed  to  go  very  differently,  and  to  combine  the  features  of 
several  of  John's  elk-yams  in  one. 

I  did  not  raise  my  rifle,  as  I  have  said,  but  allowed  the  king 
with  his  queens  to  pass  unmolested. 

Now,  anywhere  but  in  dreamland  such  conduct  on  my  part 
would  have  called  down  upon  my  head  the  instant  thunders  of 
Jove — I  mean  John.  He  would  have  abused  me  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  without  regard  to  the  &ct  that  by  shouting  at  me  he 
might  turn  aside  the  quarry  before  emptying  his  rifle  at  them. 
But  this  day  nothing  of  the  kind  happened,  and  I  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised.  Even  when  I  shouted  out  to  him  for  the  love  of 
all  he  held  most  dear  not  to  fire  at  this  elk  because  he  was  the 
crowned  king  of  all  elks,  and  to  attempt  to  slay  him  would  be  to 
sin  unpardonably  and  to  his  utter  condenmation,  John  did  not 
turn  his  rifle  in  my  direction  and  give  me  the  right  barrel  and 
the  elk-king  the  left.  Dreamland  John  was  a  mild,  unrecognis- 
able person,  most  unlike  the  real,  who  would  certainly  have  mur- 
dered me  for  such  a  speech. 

As  for  the  king,  he — ^vdth  his  queens — having  made  an  end  of 
his  reproachfol  glances  in  my  direction,  headed  straight  for  John. 
I  could  see — ^alas ! — that  blood  flowed  from  a  slight  wound  in  the 
fleshy  -pBxt  of  the  front  leg :  that  was  the  result  of  John's  .first 
shot.  But  the  light  of  battle  was  in  the  king's  eyes,  that  melted 
no  longer  with  the  soft  beams  of  gentle  remonstrance.  They 
blazed  now  with  anger  and  royal  indignation.  He  laid  his  splendid 
head  back  upon  his  shoulders  as  though  to  steady  himself;  then 
he  lowered  it  and  charged.  .  .  • 

There  was  a  bang  from  John's  ambush,  and  a  second — one 
queen  fell,  but  the  king  charged  on,  and  with  him  the  surviving 
consort.  •  .  • 

John's  moments  were  surely  numbered'— and  yet,  I  thought  I 
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remembered  hearing  this  very  John  tell  of  a  somewhat  similar 
circumstance,  when  he  had  miraculously  survived.  .  •  •  Or  was  it  1 
myself  that  had  once  been  accidentally  charged  and  knocked  over  by 
an  elk?  In  my  agitation  I  could  not  remember.  Again  John  fired 
— that  rifle  of  his,  being  a  dreamland  weapon,  had  three  barrels  at 
least,  if  not  four ;  and  this  time  the  king  lost  heart ;  he  stopped  dead, 
with  his  two  forefeet  planted  firmly  together  in  the  deep  snow, 
his  head  hung  for  a  moment  low  between  his  shoulders,  so  that 
his  royal  nose  brushed  the  cold  snow-surface;  then  he  turned 
sharp  round — the  queen  executing  a  similar  movement — and  both 
came  tearing  down  towards  me. 

The  poor  king  was  sorely  wounded  and  in  desperate  plight. 
The  crown  had,  I  suppose,  fallen  from  his  brows,  for  it  had  dis- 
appeared. He  had  three  wounds  that  gaped  wide ;  his  great  eyes 
were  full  of  tears ;  his  huge  head  hung  low,  as  though  it  were  too 
heavy  for  his  present  strength  to  support ;  yet  he  came  blindly 
onward  toward  me,  scarcely  seeing  where  he  went ;  and  the  fEuthful 
queen,  weeping  also,  was  ever  at  his  shoulder :  a  sight  for  pity 
whether  of  gods  or  men. 

Gravrilb  urned  up  suddenly  from  I  knew  not  where  and  bade 
me  shoot  quickly,  or  they  woiUd  escape. 

Then  the  king-elk — who  might  have  trusted  me,  for  I  would 
not  then  have  raised  a  finger  upon  him — having  heard  Gavril's 
words,  and  being  at  the  moment  very  close  to  me,  turned  suddenly 
from  his  track  and  ran  me  down.  For  one  instant  I  was  conscious 
of  a  gigantic  form  overshadowing  me ;  there  was  a  huge  crash  and 
collision,  and  away  I  went  flying  and  somersaulting  among  the 
trees  into  the  deep  snow.  When  I  picked  myself  up,  quite  unhurt, 
Gavril  and  John  were  waiting  for  me;  their  snow-shoes  were 
already  buckled  on,  and  mine  were,  I  observed,  laid  beside  me, 
ready  to  don. 

'  Come,'  said  John,  '  we  must  look  sharp ;  Gavril  says 
they  are  ringed,  three  miles  away.  Are  you  ready  ?  Oflf  we  go, 
then.' 

I  was  not  surprised ;  it  did  not  even  strike  me  as  odd  that 
Gavril  should  have  followed  and  ringed  the  elk,  three  miles  away, 
and  returned  to  report,  fidl  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  occupied  by  me  in  turning  head  over  heels  once  or  twice  in 
the  snow. 

*  How  many  are  there  ? '  I  asked  feebly. 

*  Five,'  said  John.  *  They  were  in  the  beat  with  the  elk,  but 
went  back  through  the  beaters ;  we're  in  luck  to-day  !    Three  elk 
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and  five  wolves — ^and,  lord !  what  a  lovely  bull  it  is ! — ^look  at 
him!' 

I  looked ;  I  had  not  observed  it  before,  but  there  he  lay — ^the 
dead  king !  Weep,  oh  weep  for  Adonais,  he  is  dead !  The  mighty, 
the  beautiful,  is  fiallen ;  oh,  children  of  the  forest,  your  king  is 
murdered !  John  did  it,  not  I ;  never  look  at  me  like  that,  poor 
weeping  queen,  it  was  not  I  that  slew  him ;  my  friend  John  is  the 
culprit,  and,  moreover,  we  are  hurrying  away  in  order  to  rid  the 
world  of  five  wolves,  inveterate  enemies  of  your  majesty ;  observe 
this  fact  in  our  favour  when  the  case  comes  on  for  judgment. 

Apparently  the  case  has  come  on  for  judgment.  Gavril  has 
disappeared,  but  John  is  a  prisoner.  The  wolves  seem  to  have 
ringed  us,  not  we  the  wolves.  Two  of  them  are  placed  in  charge 
of  John  in  the  dock  ;  they  look  as  much  like  policemen  as  wolves, 
and  the  old  wolf  who  is  acting  magistrate — well,  if  he  is  not  the 
L  •  rd  M .  •  .  r,  then  he  is  a  marvellous  replica  of  that  exalted 
official.  I  am  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  I  find ;  but  I  shall 
put  in  a  word  for  poor  old  John,  if  I  can,  though  he  dught  not  to 
have  done  this  thing.  The  murdered  monarch  lies  in  the  midst 
— beautiful  in  death  ;  his  widowed  queen  occupies  a  place  in  the 
witness-box  and  is  accommodated  with  a  chair  and  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, which  she  uses  fireely,  mopping  her  eyes  without  ceasing; 
she  looks  much  more  like  the  plaintiff  in  a  breach  of  promise  suit 
.than  a  queen-elk,  but  no  doubt  it  is  all  right. 

Great  Caesar !  The  judge  is  piilling  on  the  black  cap !  Am 
I  too  late  ?  Is  the  trial  over  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Is  poor  old 
John  to  be  hanged  before  my  very  eyes  ?  I  did  not  bargain  for  this ! 

*  Prisoner  at  the  bar,'  says  the  judge,  '  before  I  pass  sentence 
upon  you  in  accordance  with         * 

Then  a  wonderful  and  unexpected  thing  happened. 

John  rose  to  his  feet,  for  he  too  had  been  accommodated  with 
a  chair  in  consideration  of  his  semi-fainting  condition ;  then  he 
produced  a  rifle,  which  had  somehow  escaped  the  notice  of  his 
guards,  and  levelling  it  full  at  the  judge — ^puUed  the  trigger. 

There  was  a  loud  report.  *Down  charge!'  roared  prisoner 
John.  With  a  rush  and  a  scuttle  the  court  broke  up  and  dis- 
persed ;  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  for  John  and 
freedom — in  the  general  panic  and- hubbub  we  might  yet  escape. 

*  Sorry  to  startle  you,  old  chap ! '  said  John,  *  but  a  wonderful 
thing  has  just  happened :  you  were  asleep  and  didn't  see.  Old  York 
has  been  restless  all  through  lunch  and  ever  since,  and  just  now — 
what  d'you  think  ?  he  stole  away  thirty  yards  down  there  among 
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the  aspen  bushes  and  dead-pointed  a  covey  of  black-game — I 
managed  to  pnt  in  one  shot !  The  little  beggars  must  have  been 
there,  or  somewhere  near,  all  the  while  we  were  lunching  and 
yarning ! ' 

I  gazed  round,  somewhat  mixed  and  hazy.  Where  was  the 
sun-gemmed  snow  ?  Where  were  the  elk — the  live  queen  and  the 
dead  king  ?  Where  were  the  police-wolves  and  the  rest  of  the 
court  ?  Where  was  everything  that  had  lived  and  breathed  and 
rioted  around  me — bewildering  and  inconsequent,  but  intensely 
realistic — ^for  the  last  hour  ? 

They  were  gone ;  everything  was  gone  excepting  John  and  the 
keepers  and  the  three  dogs ;  the  snowfields  had  changed  into  the 
broad  sun-kissed  moor :  the  beautiful  dead  elk-king  was  still  alive, 
if  he  ever  existed  outside  dreamland ;  and  in  his  place  lay  out 
nineteen  poor,  forlorn  little  dead  thuigs  in  draggled  feathers,  that 
had  been  grouse  once,  and  that  but  an  hour  ago.  John  was  finish- 
ing his  pipe. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  '  we  ought  to  be  going  on ;  you've  had  a  good 
sleep — Lord !  why,  you  slept  as  sound  as  though  you'd  sat  up  at 
nights  for  a  month ! ' 

*  Shall  we  see  the  Elk-road  again  ? '  I  asked. 

And  when  John  said  that  we  should,  I  felt  ridiculously  glad, 
and  a  weight  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  my  heart.  I  would  rather 
continue  to  dream,  even  waking  dreams,  about  those  superb  beings 
among  whom  I  had  lived  for  an  hour  in  dreamland  than  tramp 
day-long  the  sunny  moor,  that  was  widowed  altogether  of  them ! 
That  was,  I  suppose,  what  I  felt  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  I  wonder !  shall  I  ever  see  king-elk  again  in  his 
beauty  ?  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  fdture  keeps  in 
its  pocket  to  produce  as  a  glad*  surprise,  possibly,  when  least  ex- 
pected !    For  the  rest,  there  is  always  Dreamland. 

Fred  Whishaw. 
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An  Attack  on  a  Telegraph  Station 
in  Persia. 


EXCEPT  by  readers  of  Mr.  Curzon's  book  on  Persia  and  the 
comparatively  few  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  in  that 
country,  there  is  hardly  a  sufficient  appreciation  here  of  the  fistct 
that  the  Indian  Grovemment  possesses  a  telegraph  line  which 
traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  Persia.  The  Indo-European  tele- 
graph line  runs  from  Karachi  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bushire, 
and  thence,  for  about  800  miles,  through  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  to 
Teheran.  From  this  point  the  line  through  Tabriz  and  Tiflis  to 
Kertch  and  across  Europe,  though  still  in  English  hands»  is  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Government,  but  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Company.  The  Indo-European  telegraph  is 
obviously  important  to  us,  because  it  provides  a  safe  alternative 
route  for  messages  to  and  from  India  in  case  of  fsdlure  or  over- 
pressure on  the  submarine  cable  via  Suez.  Bat  its  secondary  and 
less  obvious  effect  of  securing  for  us  a  foothold  in  Persia  is  hardly 
less  important.  It  is  true  that  Bussia  can,  when  she  is  deter- 
mined on  a  course,  impose  her  will  more  eSectually  on  the  Persian 
Government  than  we  can,  as  she  commands  the  north,  including 
the  capital,  and  could  at  a  few  hours'  notice  obtain  obedience  to 
her  commands  by  placing  an  army  corps  over  the  border,  while 
our  base  of  operations  is  too  far  distant  to  cause  immediate  terror. 
But  on  the  whole  oiu:  moral  influence  and  our  prestige  are  fully 
maintained  against  Russia's,  more  especially  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country ;  and  a  circumstance  which  contributes  as  much  as 
anything  to  this  result  is  our  possession  of  this  telegraph  line. 

The  line  through  Persia  was  entirely  laid  by  the  English  some 
years  ago,  and  by  a  recent  extension  of  the  concession  from  the 
Persian  Government,  the  working  of  it  has  been  confirmed  to  us 
until  the  year  1 925.  At  first  our  possession  of  the  line  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  for  a  permanent  staff  of  English  officials  through- 
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out  the  country  were  and  are  still  regarded  with  some  suspicion  by 
the  Persians ;  bnt  they  are  a  people  very  conservative  of  institutions 
to  which  they  have  become  used,  so  that  this  recent  extension 
renders  the  permanence  of  our  tenure  feiirly  probable.  Even  materi- 
ully  the  line  seems  calculated  to  give  a  strong  impression  of  English 
solidity  and  power ;  for  it  is  probably  one  of  the  best  laid  lines  in 
the  world.  All  the  poles  are  of  iron,  the  insulators  are  of  the  best 
possible  kind,  and  every  provision  is  made  to  secure  the  immediate 
repair  of  any  defect  in  the  communications.  And  this  perfection 
is  attained  in  spite  of  considerable  natural  difficulties  in  the 
<*ountry  which  have  had  to  be  surmounted,  such  as  passes  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet  high,  which  in  winter  are  deep  in  snow. 
Indeed,  no  better  object-lesson  could  be  found  of  the  superiority  of 
English  energy  and  enterprise  over  Oriental  apathy  and  incom- 
petence than  a  comparison  of  our  line  with  the  Persian  lines  which 
run  from  Kashan  to  Yezd  and  Kirman,  and  from  Teheran  to 
Hamadan  and  beyond.  In  the  English  line,  with  its  three  uniform 
wires,  there  is  not  a  flaw  to  be  seen ;  in  the  Persian  lines,  owing 
to  the  frequent  absence  of  the  wooden  poles  or  the  insulators,  the 
fiingle  wire  goes  straggling  over  the  ground  or  touches  the  poles, 
fio  that  it  is  really  remarkable  that  messages  occasionally  arrive  at 
their  destination. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  our  line,  to  keep  up  a  considerable  staff  of 
English  officials  in  the  country.  At  the  chief  towns  on  the  line, 
Teheran,  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  Bushire,  there  are  large  telegraph 
stations  which  keep  many  officials  in  employment ;  three  or  four 
inspectors  travel  slowly  up  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  line 
twice  a  year  to  see  that  all  the  poles  and  insulators  are  in  perfect 
order,  and  to  test  the  strength  of  the  wires ;  and  besides  these  there 
are  clerks  in  charge  of  isolated  stations  at  distances  of  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  miles.  The  duties  of  these  clerks  are  to  test  the 
wires  five  times  a  day ;  where  a  defect  in  one  wire  is  apparent  to 
send  out  a  mounted  gholam  (a  native  servant  in  the  telegraph 
service)  to  repair  the  defect ;  and,  if  all  three  wires  are  broken 
down,  to  ride  out  themselves  to  superintend  their  adjustment. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  life  of  a  clerk  in  charge  of  an 
out-station  is  not  as  a  rule  exciting.  Unless  he  happens  to  be 
married,  he  has  not  a  single  European  to  talk  to,  except  the 
occasional  traveller  who  may  stay  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  at  most  a 
night,  on  his  way  through.  Some  of  the  stations,  such  as  Dehbid 
and  Sivand,  are  absolutely  devoid  of  any  Persian  society,  and  the 
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only  human  beings  witbin  reach  are  a  few  hundred  ignorant 
villagers  who  have  no  interest  beyond  their  village.  In  others 
like  Kum,  Kashan,  or  Abadeh,  where  there  are  Persian  govem<»8» 
the  conditions  are  rather  more  lively,  as  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  educated  Persians  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  existence* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  clerks  in  charge  of  a  tde- 
graph  station  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and,  if  a  three- 
months'  sojourner  in  the  country  may  be  allowed  to  express  ^an 
opinion,  the  sobriety,  the  readiness,  and  the  capacity  which  seem 
to  characterise  all,  from  the  youngest  upwards,  prove  them  not 
unworthy  of  the  position.  One  circumstance  which  encourages 
the  development  of  these  qualities  is  undoubtedly  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  their  office.  For  not  only  is  their 
responsibility  great  with  regard  to  their  actual  duties  of  keeping 
clear  the  connections  of  the  great  telegraph  line,  but,  in  a  sense, 
they  represent  EngUsh  civilisation  and  English  strength  amid  some- 
what disadvantageous  surroundings.  In  £Bu;t,  their  nationality  makes 
them  a  power  in  the  villages  and  towns  where  their  stations  are 
situated.  Even  in  towns  where  there  is  a  governor  they  practically 
rank  on  an  equality  with  him  ;  and  when,  as  is  not  infrequent, 
the  inhabitants  have  a  grievance  against  the  governor,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  apply  to  the  English  telegraph  clerk  for 
advice,  or  with  a  request  to  telegraph  their  demands  to  Teheran, 
as  they  have  more  confidence  in  his  integrity  than  in  that  of  the 
Persian  official.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  clerks  are  wise  enough 
not  to  interfere  in  the  local  disputes,  but  to  let  the  central 
Grovemmenthearof  the  matter  through  native  channels.  Further- 
more, the  telegraph  station  is  sanctuary  for  those  who,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  Persian  governors ;  this  also 
is  a  privilege  which  the  English,  fortunately,  do  not  allow  to  be 
abused,  but  which  at  the  same  time  tends  to  restrain  acts  of  gross 
oppression .  Indeed,  the  mere  presence  of  Englishmen  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Teheran,  have  already  had  a  marked  effect  in 
implanting  a  greater  feeling  of  responsibility  and  a  fear  of  civilised 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  local  governors  and  officials.  But  it  is  in 
the  smaller  stations  that  the  English  have  in  some  respects  most 
power.  In  places  like  Sivand  or  Dehbid  they  are  appealed  to 
by  the  natives  in  all  difficulties ;  they  even  have  to  act  as  doctors 
and  surgeons  on  occasion,  and  if  the  village  be  attacked  by 
Arabs  or  other  robbers,  they  are  called  upon  to  organise  the 
defence. 
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The  following  acconnt  of  an  attack  made  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  on  the  telegraph  station  of  Dehbid  was  sketched  out  to  the 
writer  by  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  station.  It  will,  it  is  hoped, 
illustrate  to  some  extent  the  little-known  dangers  and  responsi- 
bilities which  an  English  telegraph-clerk  in  Persia  may  be  called 
upon  to  face.  Dehbid  is  a  little  village,  containing  not  more  than 
fifty  houses,  situated  about  a  hundred  miles  north-east  of  Shiraz, 
on  a  high,  bleak  table-land  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  on 
the  main  caravan  and  post  track  between  Teheran  and  Shiraz, 
and  is  the  highest  telegraph  station  on  that  line,  being  at  an 
elevation  of  7,700  feet  above  the  sea.  In  summer  its  eleva- 
tion makes  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  Persia,  as  it  is 
always  cool,  and  there  is  plenty  of  shooting  to  be  got  in  the 
surrounding  hills ;  but  in  winter  it  is  bitterly  cold,  and  the  snow 
sometimes  lies  several  feet  deep  in  the  telegraph  compound.  The 
village,  besides  its  fifty  or  so  houses  and  the  telegraph  statioHi 
contains  a  strongly  built  caravanserai  and  a  chappar-khaneh  (post- 
house)  ;  and  in  front  of  the  station  there  is  a  curious  mound  of 
earth  topped  by  some  ruined  wfidls,  which  the  natives  call  Bahram^s 
Castle.  The  telegraph  station  itself  looks  rather  like  a  rude  fort. 
There  is  an  outer  compound  about  fifty  yards  square,  surrounded 
by  mud  walls  about  fifteen  feet  high.  Inside  this  there  is  an 
inner  square,  also  surrounded  by  mud  walls  about  twenty  feet 
high,  except  on  the  west  side,  where  the  wall  is  then  only  twelve 
feet  high,  and  in  this  wall  is  a  postern  door,  besides  the  main 
entrance  at  the  south,  which  makes  the  whole  west  side  a  very 
weak  point  in  case  of  attack.  The  rooms  and  office  are  built  on 
one  tier  round  the  other  three  sides  of  the  inner  courtyard,  and 
their  flat  roo&  form  a  sort  of  platform,  defended  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  encompassing  walls. 

The  clerk  in  charge  of  the  station  last  year  was  Mr.  Jefiferies, 
who  has  by  this  time  risen  to  a  position  of  some  seniority  in  the 
service;  he  was  also  Inspector  of  the  line  from  Murghab  to 
Ispahan,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  A  strong,  resolute,  blxmt 
Englishman,  he  understands  the  Persians  and  Arabs  well,  apd 
knows  how  &r  to  trust  them  and  how  to  deal  with  them.  On'two 
previous  occasions  he  has  distinguished  himself:  in  May,  1881, 
he  was  highly  commended  for  courage  and  devotion  on  occasion 
of  the  destruction  of  Kum  Telegraph  Office  by  a  flood,  when  all 
personal  property  was  lost,  and  for  restoring  communication  thus 
interrupted;  and  again  in  1882  he  was  specially  thanked  for  pre- 
venting the  people  of  Kashan  from  wrecking  the  telegraph  lines  at  a 
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time  when  the  lines  in  Egypt  were  interrupted  owing  to  the  war 
there,  and  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  was  the  only  means  of  com- 
mnnication  between  the  Admiral,  at  Snez,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
at  Alexandria.  With  him  was  his  wife,  who  has  lived  in  Persia 
since  the  age  of  twelve,  a  plucky  horsewoman,  who,  in  her 
solitary  gallops  over  the  plains,  had  also  learned,  sometimes  from 
actual  peril,  how  to  hold  her  own  with  the  semi-civilised  nomads 
of  the  country.  She  has  also  mastered  telegraphy,  and  can  supply 
her  husband's  place  at  the  station  when  he  is  away  on  inspection 
duty.  The  other  European  occupant  of  the  station  was  a  young 
niece  of  Mr.  Jefferies,  who  had  only  recently  come  out  frx>m 
England  to  live  with  him  and  his  wife.  Their  life  was  generally 
uneventful  enough,  riding,  shooting,  or  driving  about  the  country 
in  a  marvellous  rough-and-ready  dog-cart,  doctoring  and  giving 
advice  among  the  villagers,  helping  the  long  evenings  out  with  a 
few  books  and  a  few  songs,  and,  above  all,  keeping  faithful  watch 
and  ward  over  the  great  telegraph  line. 

Nothing  seemed  likely  to  disturb  this  peaceful  existence  at 
the  beginning  of  May,  1896 ;  indeed,  affairs  looked  so  quiet  that 
Jefferies  had  arranged  to  begin  his  summer  inspection  of  the  line 
on  the  3rd.  Lucky  it  was  that  he  had  not  decided  on  the  1st, 
for  at  5  P.M.  on  the  2nd  a  telegram  arrived  frx>m  Teheran 
announcing  the  Shah's  death  on  the  preceding  day,  and  telling 
Jefferies  to  fetch  in  immediately  to  the  telegraph  office  two 
English  travellers,  Mr.  Dalton  of  the  Imperial  Bank  and  his  wife, 
who  were  travelling  up  the  road  from  Shiiaz.  Above  all,  Jefferies 
was  warned  not  to  let  the  news  be  known  to  any  but  the 
Europeans.  Jefferies*  immediately  procured  horses  from  the 
chappar-khaneh  and  sent  off  a  gholam  with  a  note  to  Murghab, 
twenty-eight  of  the  hardest  miles  in  Persia,  to  meet  the  Daltons 
and  hasten  their  movements.  Fortunately  the  gholam  met  them 
half-way ;  Dalton  seized  the  note,  and  pressed  on  after  taking  in 
no  more  of  it  than  that  they  were  to  hurry  on.  In  fieu^t,  he 
never  read  it  through  till  they  arrived  at  the  telegraph-station 
about  ten  that  night.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  quiet  in 
Dehbid,  so  the  Europeans  had  leisure  to  make  what  disi)08itions 
they  could  for  defence  in  case  of  attack.  It  may  seem  to 
require  explanation  that  on  the  mere  news  of  the  Shah's  death 
the  Daltons  should  have  been  so  very  anxious  to  get  into  a  place 
of  shelter,  and  that  Jefferies  should  have  immediately  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  preparations  against  attack.  The  reason  was 
that  some  Arab  tribes  were  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  had  already  begun  annexing  flocks  belonging  to  the  Dehbidis; 
these  people  were  tnrbulent  marauders  at  the  best  of  times,  and 
would  undoubtedly  seize  the  flimsiest  opportunity  for  indulging 
their  taste  for  indiscriminate  pillage ;  and  there  is  a  fixed  belief 
among  the  more  ignorant  Persians  and  Arabs  that  the  telegraph 
stations  are  the  repositories  of  huge  wealth,  and  that  the  instru- 
ments are  all  made  of  gold.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
year  was  almost  the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  Persia  that 
the  reigning  Sbah's  death  was  not  the  signal  for  a  year  or  two  of 
lawlessness,  massacres,  and  civil  war. 

Anyhow,  their  precautions  were  amply  justified  bj  events. 
On  Monday  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  village  of  Abassabad, 
six  farsakhs  (24  miles)  away.  He  had  not  come  without  his 
adventures ;  he  had  once  been  stopped  by  a  party  of  Arabs  and 
beaten,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  hide  in  a  ditch  to  escape  from 
another  party ;  however,  he  managed  to  deliver  safely  to  Jefferies 
the  letter  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  head-man  of 
Abassabad.  It  was  to  say  that  the  Arabs  had  attacked  and  gutted 
Abassabad,  and  had  been  heard  to  declare  on  departing  that  they 
were  now  bent  on  attacking  the  telegraph  station,  and  had  sworn 
to  destroy  it.  On  receiving  this  intelligence  Jefferies  sent  out 
his  three  telegraph-gholams  to  bring  their  wives  and  families  into 
the  telegraph  station  for  protection ;  he  despatched  a  telegram  to 
Shiraz  asking  for  soldiers,  and  he  arranged  with  headquarters  that 
the  line  from  Shiraz  to  Teheran  should  be  kept  clear  even  of 
Indian  Government  telegrams^  so  that  messages  about  the  crisis 
at  Dehbid  should  not  be  delayed  for  an  instant. 

Meanwhile  the  difficulties  were  further  increased  by  two  cir-- 
cumstances.  The  villagers,  seeing  that  the  gholams  had  been 
sent  out  to  bring  in  their  wives  and  families,  immediately  sus- 
pected that  some  danger  was  approaching,  and  accordingly 
brought  up  their  tents  and  their  flocks,  encamped  round  the 
telegraph  station,  and  demanded  arms  from  the  English.  On  the 
same  day  some  more  travellers  appeared  in  the  village,  and 
encamped  about  200  yards  from  the  station,  just  under  Bahram's 
Castle.  These  proved  to  be  a  Persian  general  or  'Amir  Panj,' 
who  with  five  soldiers  was  escorting  a  caravan  with  some  treasure 
belonging  to  the  Rukn-ed-Dowleh,  the  justly  hated  governor  of 
Shiraz,  and  the  harem  of  his  vizier,  the  Mustashir-ul-Mulk.  Now 
although  Jefferies  had  been  told  not  to  announce  the  Shah's 
death  to  anybody,  he  decided  on  his  own  responsibility  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  leave  all  these  women  in  such  an  exposed 
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position  without  warning  them  of  the  danger.  So  he  summoned 
the  Amir  Panj  into  his  office  and  told  him  that  he  had  bad  news 
to  communicate.  The  gallant  general  turned  pale  immediately, 
and  when,  with  due  circumspection,  Jefferies  had  revealed  to  him 
the  Shah's  death,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  terror  or  grief 
that  he  fainted  ofif  and  could  only  be  revived  with  whisky,  a 
remedy  possibly  new  to  the  Amir  Panj,  but  with  which,  as  will 
appear,  he  soon  became  very  familiar.  Betumed  to  conscious- 
ness on  this  occasion,  our  kmix  Panj's  first  thought,  as  was  but 
just,  seemed  to  be  anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  troop  of  women,  so 
he  asked  Jefferies  to  allow  them  to  encamp  inside  the  telegraph 
compound,*  not  because  he  was  afraid,  as  he  put  it,  but  owing  to 
the  bad  weather.  Jefferies  immediately  consented,  and  when 
they  had  been  brought  in  Amir  Panj  suggested  as  a  mere  after- 
thought, '  If  there  is  any  danger  of  attack,  as  you  seem  to  hint, 
how  would  it  be  if  I  came  in  too  with  my  five  soldiers,  to  help  to 
protect  you  ? '  Perhaps  Jefferies  thought  he  might  be  of  assist- 
ance, perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  leave  him  out  in  the  bad 
weather ;  anyhow  he  allowed  him  to  come  in,  he  and  his  women 
and  his  treasure,  and  his  manservants  and  his  maidservants,  and 
had  soon  cause  to  regret  that  he  had  done  it. 

So  far  no  appearance  had  been  put  in  by  the  Arabs,  though 
look-out  men  sent  by  Jefferies  reported  that  they  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  burning  villages  and  seizing  flocks,  some  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Dehbidis.  But  the  state  of  watching  and  tension 
was  becoming  oppressive.  Tuesday,  May  5,  is  a  lowering  day, 
with  rain  and  thunder  to  add  to  the  terror — ^so  that  the  Amir 
Panj  was  right  about  his  bad  weather.  And  now  the  Arabs  could 
be  seen  approaching  on  the  hills  all  round;  but  they  came 
leisurely,  cutting  off  the  flocks  of  the  Dehbidis  as  they  were  being 
driven  in,  and  sending  them  back  to  the  hills.  In  the  afternoon 
they  came  near  the  village,  and  a  few  stray  shots  were  fired  at  the 
office,  still  without  doing  any  damage.  Constant  telegrams  are 
rushing  up  and  down  the  line  between  Colonel  Wells,  the  director 
at  Teheran,  and  Dehbid  and  Shiraz,  and  from  Shiraz  to  Dehbid, 
to  say  that  soldiers  have  been  sent  off.  But  by  &8t  marching 
the  distance  can  barely  be  covered  in  six  days,  so  what  hope  is 
there  if  the  Arabs  come  up  to-morrow  or  next  day,  as  they  well 
might  ?  Not  that  there  is  any  vain  despair  among  the  English 
portion  of  this  tiny  garrison — they  have  too  much  to  do.  The 
treasure  under  the  Amir  Panj's  charge,  though  it  may  excite  the 
<5upidity  of  the  Arabs,  must,  at  least,  be  made  to  serve  its  turn  in 
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defence;  so  cases  of  gold  and  jewels  are  ruthlessly  piled  up 
against  the  main  entrance  to  make  it  more  secure;  constant 
watch  is  kept  from  the  roof,  and  advice  and  encouragement  are 
lavished  on  the  now  helpless  villagers.  Not  the  least  among  the 
cares  is  this  harem,  so  rashly  let  in.  For  one  thing,  the  privacy 
of  a  harem,  even  in  times  of  deadly  peril,  and  at  such  close 
quarters,  must  be  respected ;  so  the  women  take  up  three-fourths 
of  the  inner  courtyard  with  their  tents  and  apparatus.  Blankets 
are  put  up  to  shield  even  the  tents  from  view;  arrogant  and 
emasculated  guards  keep  lynx  eyes  on  all  proceedings  of  the  two 
male  English,  who  may  not  even  look  that  way  in  crossing  their 
own  courtyard.  But  though  English  males  must  beware,  the 
English  women  are  urgently  called  for.  As  the  time  of  waiting 
goes  on,  as  the  thunder  rolls  and  the  Arabs  are  hourly  expected, 
the  women  of  the  harem  break  into  uncontrollable  panic. 
Hysterics  and  hopeless  fears  have  to  be  ministered  to  as  best  they 
may  by  the  English  with  tea  and  comfortable  words.  Some  calm 
is*  effected,  but  at  the  best  it  remains  a  fearful  bear-garden. 
Meanwhile  Amir  Fanj,  he  too  oppressed  by  the  bad  weather, 
roams  aimlessly  about,  seeking  perhaps  if  he  may  discover 
some  more  of  that  whisky  which  had  such  excellent  results 
yesterday. 

Towards  evening  a  comparative  calm  ensued.  The  Arabs, 
who  never  fight  in  the  dark,  moved  off.  But  about  10  o'clock  a 
horrible  signal  of  their  proximity  startles  the  garrison.  A  rough 
unkempt-looking  creature  rushes  up  through  the  darkness  and 
piteously  asks  for  admission.  He  is  evidently  in  great  pain,  and 
it  is  discovered  when  he  uncovers  his  face  that  his  nose  has  been 
slashed  up,  and  is  only  just  hanging  on  by  a  string  of  flesh.  First 
the  women  tend  him,  and  Jefferies  puts  in  a  stitch  or  two  and  so 
saves  his  nose.  Soon  without  much  pressing  he  tells  his  story. 
He  is  in  the  employment  of  the  Zil-es-Sultan,  the  late  Shah's 
eldest  son,  and  the  Crovemor  of  Ispahan ;  his  business  is  to  look 
after  a  train  of  camels  belonging  to  that  prince.  This  afternoon 
he  was  quietly  driving  his  camels  along  when  he  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  Arabs,  and  driven  off  with  his  camels  into  the  hills. 
His  protestations  that  the  camels  belonged  to  the  much  feared 
Zil-es-Sultan  were  not  believed ;  but  they  proceeded  to  pick  out 
the  best  camels  for  themselves,  and  let  him  go  off  with  the 
miserable  remnant  of  lean  and  sick  camels.  So  far  the  man  had 
received  no  harm  at  their  hands,  but  unfortunately  the  spirit 
moved  him  to  be  sarcastic  in  his  heavy  way,  and  he  asked  them 
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why  they  had  not  kept  all  the  camels  while  they  were  about  it. 
This  seems  to  have  infuriated  the  Arabs  beyond  measure,  so  they 
slashed  up  his  nose,  and  cast  him  forth  into  the  night  with  a 
warning  for  the  future  not  to  call  their  acts  in  question*  Hi» 
story  excites  sympathy,  but  there  is  no  room  for  him  here :  Amir 
Panj  and  harem  take  up  too  much  useful  room ;  so  he  is  well 
doctored  and  well  fed,  and  sent  to  find  asylum  in  the  village.  It 
is  well  to  know  that  his  nose  recovered,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
Arabs  discovered  that  the  camels  really  belonged  to  the  Zil-es- 
Sultan,  whose  name  is  a  terror  to  evildoers  in  those  parts,  they 
precipitately  returned  them  with  apologies  for  their  mistake. 

Next  day,  Wednesday,  May  6,  a  new  arrival  on  the  scene  :  a 
certain  Mohammad  Sadek  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  Kashgais,  is 
travelling  to  Shiraz  from  Abadeh  with  five  soldiers,  and  stops  at 
the  chappar-khaneh  on  his  way.  This  man  was  known  to  be 
brave,  so  JefFeries  asks  him  to  stay  and  help  in  the  defence  of  the 
telegraph  station  from  the  Arabs.     '  Arabs  ! '  answers  the  Khan, 

*  why  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  to  be  feared  from  themr— 
I  shall  certainly  not  stay  behind  for  such  old  wives'  tales  as  that ;  * 
and  no  representations  seem  likely  to  alter  his  decision.  How- 
ever, the  Sadr  Azem,  the  Prime  Minister  at  Teheran,  and  the 
Kawam-ul-Mulk,  a  personage  of  importance  at  Shiraz  and  a  kins* 
man  of  the  Khan's,  are  telegraphed  to  for  instructions  by  Jefiferies. 

*  Certainly  stay  and  defend  the  station,'  they  both  reply  to  the 
Khan,  and  the  Kawam  adds  the  remark  that  if  he  does  not  stay 
and  see  to  the  safety  of  the  English  he  will  skin  him  alive. 
Jefferies  forthwith  sends  these  telegrams  over  to  the  chappar* 
khaneh — ^an  hour  or  more  passes,  and  still  no  sign  from  the  Khan. 
At  length  Jefiferies  goes  over  himself,  and  finds  the  Khan  just 
ready  to  start,  while  the  telegrams  are  lying  on  the  floor 
unopened.  'How  about  these  telegrams?'  asks  Jefiferies;  to 
which  the  Khan  expresses  innocent  surprise,  says  he  didn't  know 
they  were  there — of  course  he  will  open  them.  The  Sadr  Azem's 
telegram  does  not  seem  to  afifect  him  much,  but  on  reading  the 
Kawam's  threat  he  asks  anxiously  if  he  had  really  telegraphed 
tbat.  On  being  assured  that  it  was  so,  he  expresses  his  perfect 
willingness  to  stay,  '  for  the  Kawam  is  quite  capable  of  carrying 
out  his  threat  to  the  letter — in  fact  he  once  did  something  of  the 
sort  to  a  kinsman  of  mine.'  Khan  accordingly  goes  over  to  the 
telegraph  station  with  his  soldiers,  and  proves  a  sensible,  loyal  sort 
of  person,  useful  on  emergency. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitidate  here  who  were  now  sheltered  in 
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the  telegraph  station  and  how  far  they  were  armed.  There  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferies  and  their  niece,  absolutely  unarmed — for 
the  Grovemment,  not  without  good  reason,  refuses  to  supply  arms 
to  telegraph  clerks;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton,  with  a  rifle  and  a 
revolver ;  in  their  service,  or  in  the  service  of  the  telegraph,  three 
gholams,  four  male  servants,  and  one  female  servant ;  besides  these 
there  were  the  Amir  Panj,  with  five  soldiers  and  thirty  men  and 
women  belonging  to  the  harem  or  looking  after  treasure;  and 
Mohammad  Sadek  Khan,  with  his  five  soldiers.  He  and  the 
Amir  Panj  had  a  rifle  each,  their  servants  had  old  Persian 
muskets  loaded  with  slugs,  and  there  was  one  other  rifle  in  the 
party.  So  that  among  fifty-four  people  there  were  only  four 
rifles,  one  revolver,  and  ten  useless  old  muskets.  Moreover,  the 
English  had  every  reason  to  suspect  that  their  servants  wanted  to 
steal  the  few  arms  for  their  own  use,  and  were  determined  to 
prevent  this  at  all  costs,  as  every  shot  was  valuable  and  all  the 
servants  were  not  absolutely  trustworthy ;  so  they  adopted  various 
devices  for  concealing  the  arms  from  the  men,  who  came  in  on 
every  pretext  to  discover  their  hiding-places. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  servants  were  not  trustworthy,  so 
that  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  an  instance  of  heroism  on  the 
part  of  a  Persian  gholam  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  Arabs, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  slowly  drawing  round  Dehbid,  and 
are  likely  to  be  met  in  any  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
appears  at  one  of  the  tests  of  the  line  that  a  wire  has  become  dis- 
connected. The  rule  in  such  cases  is  that  one  of  the  gholams 
should  ride  out  and  put  it  right ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
the  gholam  next  on  the  rota  absolutely  refuses  to  go.  It  looks 
as  if  Jefferies  himself  would  have  to  leave  the  office  and  see  to  it 
himself.  But  there  is  a  gholam  who  drinks  rather  too  much,  and 
has  often  got  himself  into  trouble  thereby ;  he  is  one  of  the 
Babis,  a  persecuted  and  steadily  growing  sect  in  Persia.  Before 
this  he  has  done  plucky  actions;  he  has,  for  instance,  gone 
down  the  line  in  an  emergency  in  the  depth  of  winter  when 
he  was  already  suffering  from  pleurisy.  Now  he  says  simply, 
*I  can  but  die  once;  the  sahib  must  not  leave  the  women;  I 
will  go ' ;  and  he  goes.  He  sets  the  line  right,  and,  al-hamdu- 
lillah  I  returns  safe. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  was  the  critical  day.  About  eleven 
o'clock  parties  of  Arabs  are  seen  riding  along  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  a  few  miles  east  of  Dehbid.  They  close  in  and  fire  a 
few  shots  at  the  office  and  the  village,  and  then  retire.    Panic 
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among  the  villagers,  who  rash  up  in  a  body  to  the  office,  throw 
their  goods  over  the  wall  into  the  outer  enclosure,  and  drive  in 
their  flocks.  But  not  content  with  this,  they  begin  demanding 
arms  from  Jefferies — for  they  have  a  fixed  conviction  that  there  is 
a  magazine  of  arms  hidden  somewhere  in  the  office — and  threaten 
that  if  they  do  not  get  arms  they  will  rifle  the  office  and  leave 
nothing  for  the  Arabs  to  plunder.  Amir  Fanj  is  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  agitation,  but  seeing  that  the  villagers  are  unarmed,  is 
anxious  to  fire  on  them,  and  so  quiet  them.  Luckily  Jefferies 
soon  puts  a  stop  to  this,  teUs  the  Amir  Panj  that  if  he  fires  a  shot 
he  will  shoot  him  like  a  dog,  and  proceeds  to  pacify  the  villagers, 
now  almost  mad  with  terror.  He  explains  to  them  that  there  is 
no  magazine  of  arms  there,  that  they  will  do  no  good  to  them- 
selves by  sacking  the  office,  and  that  much  the  best  thing  they 
can  do  is  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  caravanserai,  where  most 
of  their  effects  have  already  been  placed  on  his  advice,  and  there 
make  a  stand  like  men  against  the  Arabs.  Won  over  by  his 
words,  they  at  length  take  his  advice,  and  by  half-past  twelve 
had  entrenched  themselves  as  best  they  could  in  the  caravanserai. 
By  this  time  the  Arabs  had  arrived  in  force  at  the  village,  and 
immediately  began  a  determined  attack  on  the  villagers  in  the 
caravanserai,  rather  contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  which 
had  been  that  they  would  first  assault  the  station.  They  were  all 
armed  with  excellent  English  rifles,  whidi,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
had  been  smuggled  into  the  country.  In  £Eu^t,  the  Kawam-ul- 
Mulk,  that  sender  of  truculent  telegrams,  was  himself  largely 
responsible  for  this  state  of  things,  for,  as  Governor  of  Bushire,  he 
had  allowed  them  to  be  brought  in  for  a  consideration.  The 
villagers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  a  few  antiquated  match- 
locks, with  powder-flasks  and  slugs.  Still,  fired  by  Jefferies* 
words,  and  strongly  secured  in  the  caravanserai,  they  made  a 
brave  resistance  for  two-and-a-half  hours,  when  they  fled,  leaving 
nearly  all  their  possessions  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  in  the  telegraph  station  had  not  been 
kept  idle.  Some  of  the  Arabs  had  gone  up  to  Bahram's  GasUe, 
which  dominated  the  station,  and  began  firing  at  itfirom  the  point 
of  vantage.  But  for  the  present  the  garrison  reserved  their  fire, 
and  as  the  attack  was  not  very  menacing,  contented  themselves 
with  keeping  a  good  look-out  firom  the  roof.  The  Amir  Fanj, 
however,  found  himself  suddenly  taken  ill  with  fever,  and  accord- 
ingly thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  so  exposed  a  position  and  to  lie 
on  the  floor  in  one  of  the  rooms  feebly  moaning  for  whisky. 
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And  this  went  on  as  a  sort  of  obbligato  accompaniment  all  througli 
the  afternoon ;  whenever  the  firing  became  at  all  severe  he  was 
seized  with  spasms,  which  demanded  instant  whisky;  until  at 
last,  stung  with  Dalton's  taunts,  he  crept  up  to  the  roof  and  hid 
as  much  as  he  could  of  his  portly  person  behind  one  of  the  soldiers. 

By  the  time  that  the  Arabs  had  finished  looting  the  caravan- 
serai it  was  past  four  o'clock,  and  as  the  Arabs  never  fight  in  the 
dark,  it  was  hoped  that  the  telegraph  people  would  have  a  respite 
for  this  day  at  least.  But  it  proved  otherwise.  The  outer  compound 
was  now  a  seething  mass  composed  of  the  Dehbidis'  flocks, 
carpets,  pots  and  pans,  and  of  a  good  many  of  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  the  inner  compound  was  as  full  as  it  could  well  be  of 
harem  and  soldiers.  The  two  Englishmen,  Mohammad  Sadek  Khan, 
the  Persian  soldiers,  and  eventually  the  Amir  Panj,  were  on  the 
roof,  while  the  three  Englishwomen  were  put  into  a  room,  at  the 
door  of  which  Jefferies  meant  to  make  the  last  stand  armed  with 
Mrs.  Dalton's  revolver.  The  Arabs  now  came  up  in  full  force 
and  from  all  sides  at  the  office ;  they  soon  got  over  the  wall  of  the 
outer  compound  and  began  swarming  up  to  the  west  side,  where 
the  wall  was  low  and  contained  the  postern  gate,  which  was  the 
most  vulnerable  point  in  the  defence.  Through  this  postern  the 
villagers  began  to  force  their  way  firom  the  outer  compound  to 
the  inner,  and  those  inside  kept  rushing  out  to  save  a  precious  pos- 
session from  the  Arabs  in  the  outer  compound.  Finally,  to  pre- 
vent the  place  being  rushed  by  the  Arabs,  Mrs.  Jefferies,  who  alone 
could  be  spared,  had  to  stand  at  the  door  and  hold  the  lock  to 
prevent  any  further  egress  or  ingress :  like  Kate  Barlass,  she  had 
her  arm  injured  in  the  effort,  and  had  the  horror  of  hearing  a 
woman,  who  was  trying,  too  late,  to  get  in,  shot  down  outside  by 
the  Arabs.  The  men  on  the  roof  did  as  much  execution  as  their 
scanty  arms  permitted,  but  they  made  no  appreciable  impression 
on  the  invading  horde.  Still  they  succeeded  in  keeping  them  for 
some  precious  minutes  from  bursting  into  the  inner  court.  And 
these  minutes  meant  salvation,  for  by  this  time  the  swift  Eastern 
night  was  settling  down  and  the  Arabs  withdrew  for  the  night, 
not,  perhaps,  ill- satisfied  with  their  day's  work. 

But  for  the  garrison  the  night  must  have  been  an  anxious 
one ;  the  outer  wall,  which  was  higher  than  the  low  western  waU 
of  the  inner  court,  had  proved  no  obstacle  to  the  invaders,  and  it 
appeared  only  a  question  of  hours  for  them  to  overrun  the  whole 
station.  It  was  true  soldiers  were  known  to  be  on  their  way 
from  Shiraz,  but  it  would  be  another  three  days  at  least  before 
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they  could  possiblj  arrive.  And  when  the  Arabs  had  once  got  in 
they  hardly  dared  to  think  what  would  happen.  However  much 
they  might  hesitate  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  do  violence 
to  English  men  and  women,  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence  had 
thoroughly  aroused  their  bitterest  feelings,  and  the  presence  of 
the  treasure  and  relations  of  the  hated  governor  of  Shiraz  had 
only  served  to  make  them  more  implacable.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  without  much  joy  that  the  English  saw  the  dawn  of 
Friday  the  8th.  The  Arabs  of  yesterday  are  all  there  still,  but 
that  is  not  aU,  for  auother  tribe  is  seen  to  have  joined  them  in 
the  night,  and  is  making  ready  to  combine  forces  with  them  in 
the  attack.  But  strangely  enough  the  increase  of  enemies 
proved  in  the  end  the  garrison's  salvation,  for  suddenly  a  telegram 
comes  from  Shiraz,  again  from  the  Kawam-ul-Mulk.  It  appears 
that  he  is  the  head  of  this  new  tribe,  and  had  heard  that  they 
were  in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  he  telegraphed  instructions  that 
so  far  from  attacking  they  are  to  defend  the  English,  and  added 
the  threat  that  if  a  hair  of  an  Englishman's  head  is  touched 
there  shall  not  be  an  Arab  of  that  tribe  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
Then  the  question  was,  How  was  this  message  to  be  communicated 
to  the  tribe  already  advancing  to  the  attack  ?  Again  the  Babi 
gholam,  who  drinks  too  much,  solved  the  difficulty  by  offering 
himself  to  take  out  the  message.  Accordingly  he  goes  out  under 
a  flag  of  truce  and  delivers  it  to  the  chiefs,  the  garrison  watching 
the  result  breathlessly  from  the  ramparts.  After  some  confabula- 
tion the  chiefs  are  seen  advancing  without  arms  to  the  telegraph 
station,  where  they  demand  admission.  When  inside  they  are 
received  by  Jefferies,  and  to  him  declare  their  willingness  to  obey 
the  Kawam  and  protect  the  English  against  their  former  comrades ; 
they  add  the  request,  however,  that,  as  they  are  just  spoiling  for 
a  fight,  Jefferies  would  telegraph  to  Shiraz  to  obtain  leave  for 
them  to  fight  against  the  other  Arabs  as  they  might  not  fight 
with  them.  Unfortunately  the  answer  was,  '  Certainly  not,'  so 
the  English  lost  the  spectacle  of  their  enemies  destroying  one 
another  in  their  sight.  But  the  other  Arabs,  who  were  inferior 
in  numbers,  on  understanding  the  state  of  things,  were  only  too 
pleased  to  depart  in  peace ;  while  the  now  friendly  tribe  pitched 
their  tents  round  the  office.  During  the  succeeding  days,  again 
by  the  Kawam's  orders,  the  stolen  flocks  were  brought  in  by  the 
Arabs  and  returned  to  the  villagers ;  or  rather,  to  be  exact,  the 
same  flocks  were  not  brought  in,  though  the  right  number  was 
made  up,  as  all  their  own  sick  and  thin  sheep  were  carefully 
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chosen  out  by  the  Arabs  to  replace  the  villagers*  &t  and  prosperous 
flocks. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  the  friendly  tribe  of  Arabs  encamped 
round  the  station  to  protect  it,  and  it  gradually  resumed  its 
wonted  appearance  of  calm.  It  was  well,  however,  that  the 
etation  was  not  attacked  again,  for  during  the  daytime  the  Arabs 
were  always  away,  and  only  returned  to  their  tents  at  night ;  and, 
in  answer  to  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  they  were  doing  a  little  mild 
burning  and  pillaging  of  surrounding  villages,  to  keep  their  hands 
in,  as  they  expressed  it. 

So  in  the  end  the  telegraph  station  was  saved,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  escaped  unhurt,  with  a  good  story  to  tell.  They 
owed  their  safety  partly,  no  doubt,  to  their  own  coolness,  but 
chiefly  owing  to  the  extraordinary  omission  of  the  Arabs  to  cut  the 
telegraph  wires.  This  enabled  the  chiefs  of  the  telegraph  at 
Shiraz  and  Teheran  and  the  British  Minister  to  exert  the  necessary 
pressure  on  the  responsible  authorities  to  cause  the  despatch  of  the 
peremptory  messages  which  saved  the  garrison  ;  for  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  messages  from  the  Sadr  Azemandthe  Kawam- 
ul-Mulk  were  sent  unasked,  or  that  the  troops  were  so  promptly 
despatched  of  their  own  motion ;  and  the  authorities  could  be 
informed  of  the  progress  of  events  from  hour  to  hour.  If  the 
Arabs  ever  again  make  such  an  attack,  they  have  now  learnt  the 
lesson  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  stop  all  communication^ 
as  they  have  themselves  admitted.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
another  such  attack  is  not  probable,  as  the  marauding  tribes,  Uke 
the  Persians,  have  learned  that  whatever  excesses  they  may 
commit  with  impunity  on  their  own  countrymen,  the  Crovemment 
is  forced  to  visit  any  outrage  on  Europeans  with  condign  punish- 
ment, and  consequently  they  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  touching 
them.  This  attack  was  to  this  extent  exceptional — that  the  death 
of  the  Shah,  an  eventuality  which  might  at  any  time  happen 
again,  suggested  the  probability  of  an  interregnum,  and  the 
weakening  of  the  Government's  power  of  taking  any  adequate 
vengeance  on  evil-doers ;  and,  further,  that  the  Arabs  were 
exasperated  by  seeing  the  Bukn-ed-Dowleh's  treasure  and  followers, 
marked  down  by  them  for  plunder  and  vengeance,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  attacks 
in  the  future  the  question  of  arming  the  telegraph  clerks  has  been 
anxiously  considered  by  the  heads  of  the  telegraph ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  been  thought  wisest  not  to  do  so  for  these  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  a  few  arms  against  a  tribe  or  tribes  of  Arabs 
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must  necessarily  be  of  little  avail ;  their  possession,  thongb  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  experience  like  JefFeries,  might  possibly 
lead  to  rash  acts  on  the  part  of  younger  and  less  experienced 
clerks ;  farther,  the  Grovemment  wisely  consider  that  anything 
like  an  armed  force  of  English  in  the  country  must  be  avoided  for 
motives  of  policy.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  the  effect  of  a 
knowledge  that  the  telegraph  stations  contain  arms  would  only 
serve  to  encourage  the  Arabs  to  attack  them,  as  the  one  ambition 
of  their  lives  is  to  obtain  English  rifles  and  ammunition. 

Basil  Williams. 
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rDDY  had  drawn  lots  with  Aabrey,  and,  for  once,  the  &te8 
were  kind  to  him.  From  the  broad  stone  steps  in  front  of 
the  hall  door  he  watched  Aubrey,  resigned  but  sorrowful,  drive  off 
in  state  towards  Millingford,  and  then,  emancipated  for  an  after- 
noon, he  strolled  out  of  the  gates  and  took  his  way  idly  along  the 
lanes  and  field  paths,  and  so  into  deeper  country.  He  had  no 
special  destination  in  view,  but  he  carried  with  him  a  fishing 
line  with  several  hooks  attached  to  it,  a  big  clasp  knife,  a 
packet  of  butterscotch,  and  his  favourite  *  tor.'  Therefore  he  con- 
templated no  possible  lack  of  amusement  or  occupation.  The  day 
was  lovely ;  not  too  hot,  and  with  a  little  rippling  wind  that  came 
and  went  like  a  cool  sigh  across  the  hedges.  Down  in  the  deep- 
^Asok  lanes  there  was  plenty  of  shadow,  and  the  narrow  stone 
causeways  were  green  with  moss,  and  veiled  by  thin-growing 
grasses.  Teddy  pitied  anyone  obliged  to  spend  such  an  afternoon 
in  the  clatter  and  smoke  of  Millingford.  Out  here,  with  every 
field  he  crossed  the  town  lay  fisurther  and  fisurther  behind  him,  until 
at  last,  breasting  a  high  ridge,  he  descended  on  the  other  side  and 
thenceforward  forgot  its  very  existence.  He  was  really  in  the 
country  now,  and  he  very  much  wished  Aubrey  could  have  accom- 
panied him.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that  Miss  Spalding 
could  not  go  for  a  drive  without  dragging  with  her  a  victim  so 
unwilling;  but  Teddy  supposed  she  could  hardly  know  how 
thoroughly  distasteful  he  and  his  brother  considered  her  society. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  a  thing  you  could  tell  a  person,  yet  probably 
nothing  short  of  plain  speech  would  convince  her  of  the  fetct.  Only 
to-day,  for  instance,  she  had  wanted  to  make  room  in  the  carriage 
for  Teddy,  and  that  although,  since  her  sister  was  with  her,  and 
Caroline,  and  Aubrey,  and  the  baby,  they  were  already  inconve- 
niently crowded.  It  had  even  been  somewhat  difficult  to  avoid 
her  importunities,  but  Teddy  had  accomplished  the  feat  and  thus 
earned  his  reward. 
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It  was  the  very  day  for  idling  through  summer  lanes  and 
across  wide,  close-shorn  fields,  where,  as  yet,  the  grass  had  barely 
begrun  to  sprout  since  the  recent  haymaking.  Teddy  was  in  no 
hurry,  and  he  took  his  time,  so  that  the  afternoon  had  already 
reached  its  height  when  he  crossed  a  wide,  shallow  beck,  in  whose 
waters  a  couple  of  cows  from  the  neighbouring  fiirmyard  stood, 
knee  deep,  to  drink,  and  came  out  upon  the  village  green  beyond. 

Teddy  stopped  to  consider.  It  was  evidently  a  gala  day  here, 
for  a  low  tent  was  pitched  on  the  fEirther  side  of  the  green,  and 
an  exciting  game  of  cricket  attracted  quite  an  audience.  In 
holiday  time  one  is  apt  to  lose  count  of  each  day  as  it  flies,  but 
this  was  a  Saturday,  and  Teddy  remembered  hearing  rumours  of 
an  important  match  which  yet  he  had  never  dreamt  of  attend- 
ing. Since,  however,  he  was  here  it  seemed  better  to  remain, 
more  especially  as  he  suddenly  discovered  he  was  tired,  and 
that  a  lounge  on  the  turf  was  the  very  thing  most  required. 
Possibly — for  he  felt  thirsty  as  well — ginger-beer  might  be  pro- 
curable, but,  after  an  exhaustive  search  in  his  pockets  had  un- 
earthed nothing  more  than  the  fishing-line,  the  butterscotch  and 
the  marble,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  idea  and  trust  to  the 
presence  of  some  acquaintance,  who  might,  perchance,  divine  his 
necessity.  He  skirted  the  pitch,  therefore,  and  sat  down  under 
the  trees,  near  to  a  group  of  people  who  appeared  deeply  interested 
in  the  game,  and  soon — ^for  Teddy  loved  cricket — he  forgot  his 
thirst  and  became  even  more  absorbed  than  they. 

In  this  sheltered  place  there  was  scarcely  any  breeze;  the 
trees  hedged  it  round  in  a  broad  girdle.  Now  and  then,  as  he 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  green,  Teddy  saw  the  topmost  branches 
moving  gently,  but  below  lay  the  heat  and  stillness  of  a  perfect  July 
day.  Before  him  an  irregular  row  of  cottages,  fronted  each  one 
by  a  narrow  garden,  caught  the  sunlight  on  mossgrown  roofs  and 
pointed  lattices.  He  noticed  people  sitting  there,  also,  on  the  low 
wall  dividing  the  gardens  from  the  green,  and  a  butcher's  pony 
grazed  beside  the  road,  the  pony  dragging  its  bridle,  while  the 
rider,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  watched  each  delivery  with 
the  keenest  anxiety.  At  first  Teddy  felt  thealoofiiess  and  shyness 
of  a  stranger,  but  no  two  lovers  of  cricket  can  long  remain  unac- 
quainted, and  therefore  it  was  but  a  short  time  ere  he  spoke  to  his 
nearest  neighbour.  The  man  had  been  batting  when  Teddy  arrived, 
and  batting  very  well,  but  an  unfortunate  stroke  lost  him  his 
wicket,  and  now  he  was  stretched  on  the  turf,  well  within  speaking 
distance,  his  elbows  on  the  grass  and  his  chin  supported  in  his 
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hollowed  palms.  He  was  a  tall  yoniig  man,  loose  limbed  and 
dressed  in  white  flannels,  and  Teddy  liked  the  look  of  him.  There- 
fore, after  his  first  question,  he  edged  a  little  nearer,  remaining 
dileni  but  observant,  as  becomes  a  boy  who  will  not  intrude,  yet 
does  not  object  to  recogpiition. 

*  You're  a  cricketer  yourself,  I  take  it/  said  the  stranger,  pre- 
sently. 

*  Y-yes,*  said  Teddy.  '  And  so  are  you.  I  should  have  known 
you  for  a  bat  even  if  I  hadn't  seen  you  at  the  w-wicket ;  at  least 
I  should  have  g-guessed  it  after  a  bit,  you  know.' 

'  Would  you  ? '  said  the  man,  shifting  his  position  a  little  upon 
the  grass.  *  I  call  that  very  interesting.  Tell  me,  now,  how  would 
you  have  come  to  that  conclusion  ? ' 

*  Oh !  it's  somehow  in  what  you  say.  Aubrey  always  knows  in 
a  minute  if  people  p-pretend  about  cricket.  And  they  often  do 
p-pretend ;  haven't  you  noticed  that  ? ' 

The  stranger  said  he  had  noticed  it,  especially  amongst  ladies, 
and  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground. 

*  D-do  you  play  there  ? '  asked  Teddy,  his  eyes  widening  with 
interest. 

His  companion  admitted  that  sometimes  he  did,  and  Teddy 
wriggled  across  the  grass  till  he  took  up  a  position  close  beside 
him.  The  man  and  the  boy  looked  at  the  game  for  some  minutes 
in  silence.  Teddy,  who  desired  to  put  some  personal  questions, 
was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  blundering.  If  this  man  was  a  County 
Player,  he  would,  of  course,  prefer  that  the  fact  should  be 
taken  for  granted,  since,  presumably,  an  expert  in  cricket,  like 
Teddy,  ought  to  recognise  his  county  men  by  the  light  of  instinct. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  belong  to  the  first  rank,  then 
he  might  feel  it  a  humiliating  thing  to  offer  the  requisite  Expla- 
nation. Teddy  hesitated.  Meantime  the  game  progressed,  with 
those  fluctuations  to  which  cricket  is  subject,  the  sunlight  crept 
through  the  leafy  arch  of  boughs  overhead  and  danced  in  flicker- 
ing patterns  on  the  turf,  and  high  up  in  the  trees,  one  by  one,  the 
rooks  came  circling  to  their  nests. 

Presently  the  man  sat  up  to  clap  a  particularly  good  stroke,  and 
Teddy,  greatly  adventuring,  asked  him  what  might  be  his  own 
highest  score.  The  answer  impressed  him  so  favourably  that  he 
felt  only  a  little  disappointed  on  learning  his  new  friend  was  not 
of  the  elect. 

'  You  s-stand  rather  Uke  Mr.  M-Meredith,'  he  said  soothingly, 
*and  so  I  supposed  that  p'raps  you  were  a  county  player.    H.  A. 
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M-Meredith,  you  know,  who  p-plays  for  M-Meadshire.'  For  the 
last  few  minutes  he  had  been  aching  to  disclose  his  aequaintanee- 
ship  with  that  hero  of  the  bat. 

^  H.  A.  Meredith  ?  Do  you  know  him  ? '  said  the  young  man 
respectfolly. 

Teddy  gathered  himself  together  with  pardonable  pride. 
^He's  a  f-friend  of  my  cousin  Winnie,'  he  said,  a  comfctttaUe 
SMise  of  importance  filling  his  soul.  '  We  see  him  very  often 
when  we  are  staying  with  her.' 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  batunan  appeared  enormously  im- 


'  I'to  heard  of  your  cousin  Wizmie,'  he  said  at  length.  '  In 
feust,  I  once  met  her,  and  now  I  knew  who  you  are.  I  wonder  I 
didn't  tumble  to  it  before.  Meredith's  an  <dd  pal  of  mine ;  he 
and  I  were  at  school  together,  and  that  aeoounts  for  any 
resemblance  in  our  style,  tlwugh,  of  course,  he's  a  }Ag  swell  aad 
I'm  nobody.' 

*  Oh !  but  you  mustn't  think  that,'  said  Teddy,  his  natural 
politeness  overcoming  any  inclination  towards  patronage.  ^A 
n-nobody  could  never  make  such  a  score  as  that  one  you  told 
me  of,  and  Hook  how  well  you've  done  to-day,  too.' 

*  You're  very  kind  to  say  so,'  rejoined  his  companion  gravely, 
*and,  of  course,  we  can't  all  be  county  players,  though  I  hope, 
with  luck,  one  day  you  may  have  that  good  fortune.' 

Teddy  shook  his  head. 

*  Not  much  chance,'  he  said  reflectively,  *  though  there's  o-one 
thing  I've  quite  decided.  I  shall  n-never  marry,  and  that's  very 
important.' 

His  friend  looked  puzzled.  '  I  don't  think  I  understand,'  said  he. 

•Why,  you  see,'  explained  Teddy,  *p-people  aren't  any  good 
when  they're  in  l-love.  I've  often  noticed  it.  Women  are  always 
silly,  of  course,  but  so  are  men  sometimes.  There's  a  fellow  in 
my  form  at  school — not  a  b-bad  fellow  really,  no  use  as  a  bat,  but 
a  good  change  b-bowler,  and  really  a  decent  enough  chap — ^and 
he  f-fell  in  love  last  term,  and  hasn't  been  any  g-good  in  the 
eleven  since.  We're  all  very  sorry  for  it,  and  hope  he'll  get  over 
it  next  half.' 

*  Ah !  that's  bad,'  said  Teddy's  friend  sympathetically.  *  Who 
did  you  say  he  fell  in  love  with  ?' 

*  It  was  some  g-girl  at  a  house  where  he  used  to  spend  the 
week-ends.  S-she  wasn't  anything  to  look  at,'  said  Teddy 
abstractedly.  *  My  word !  that's  a  good  cut — a  fourer  for 
certain!' 
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They  watched  the  course  of  the  ball  as  it  disappeared  over  a 
dip  in  tiie  groand,  below  which  grew  a  clomp  of  stately  chestnut 
trees.  Already  the  sun,  dropping  inch  by  inch  below  their  top- 
most branches,  shot  through  the  green  network  a  flood  of  level, 
^Iden  rays. 

^  No  time  for  a  second  innings,'  said  the  batsman.  '  Well,  it 
ean't  be  helped ;  we're  beaten  anyhow.  And  so  you  don't  think 
«ven  Meredith  would  be  much  good  if  he  were  to  fell  in  love  ?  ' 

Teddy  shook  his  head. 

^  He'd  get  so  occupied ;  and  then  a  girl  wants  a  feUow  to  be 
always  about  with  her,  so  there's  no  time  for  p-practice,  and  the 
end  of  it  is  a  g-good  bat  spoiled.  It's  an  awful  pity!'  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  measuring  the  young  man  with  an  atten- 
tive eye.  ^  You  aren't  married  ? '  he  asked,  a  little  doubtfully. 
His  &iend  laughed,  stretching  himself  more  comfortably  on  the  turf. 

'  No,  I'm  not  married,'  he  said,  '  and,  now  you've  explained  it 
to  me,  and  I  see  how  dangerous  marriage  might  be,  I  shall 
-certainly  be  very  careful.  I  think  it  really  wise  of  you  to  remain 
a  bachelor.' 

'  W-well,  you  see,  I  c-couldn't  think  of  it  yet,'  said  Teddy,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  scoring-board.  ^  But  one  grows  so  quickly,  it's 
as  well  to  make  up  one's  mind  about  it.' 

^  So  it  is,  and  when  I  come  to  consider  it  you're  quite  right — 
one  djotB  grow  quickly*  It  seems  only  the  other  day  since  I  was 
your  age,  and  now — well,  now  you  see  for  yourself  how  old  I  am. 
It  all  happened  in  no  time,  and  really  I  hadn't  thought  about 
things  half  gravely  enough.' 

^  What's  m-made  me  do  it  was  that  boy  at  school,'  said  Teddy, 
^  and  then  Miss  S-Spalding's  sister.  She's  staying  with  us,  you 
know,  and  she's  engaged  to  be  married.  At  first  I  was  rather 
interested  in  the  m-man,  for  he  used  to  be  good  at  footer,  but  from 
what  she  tells  me  he  hardly  ever  p-plays  now.  I  call  that  rot. 
And  as  for  the  g-girl  herself,  if  you'll  believe  me,  she  c-carries  his 
letters  buttoned  inside  her  frock.' 

The  batsman  looked  surprised.  '  You  don't  say  so! '  he  said. 
*  That's  very  curious.    But  how  did  you  come  to  know  it  ? ' 

Teddy  leant  towards  him  eagerly.  A  listener  like  this,  who 
really  seemed  to  understand  a  man's  views  of  life,  was  well  worth 
walking  half  across  the  county  to  discover. 

*  Why,  you  know,'  he  explained,  *  it's  been  very  hot,  so  she 
wears  a  muslin  b-blouse  sort  of  thing,  and  I  suppose  she  forgot  one 
can  8-see  through  the  front  of  it.     Caroline  noticed  it  first,  ar 
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kicked  me  under  the  table,  though  anyhow  I'm  sure  I  should  have 
s-spotted  it  too.     Aubrey  didn't,  but  Aubrey  never  sees  anything.' 

*  That's  a  pity ;  it's  useful  to  be  observant.  So  you  think  love 
makes  women  foolish  and  spoils  a  man  for  sport  ?  Well,  perhaps 
you're  right !  Poor  old  Meredith !  it'll  be  a  pity  when  he  goes, 
won't  it?' 

*  Oh !  Mr.  Meredith's  all  right,'  said  Teddy  confidently ;  *  he 
isn't  that  sort.  My  g-goodness,  there's  another  man  out.  Who?8 
left  to  bat,  sir  ? ' 

*  Only  a  tail,'  said  the  cricketer  dejectedly.  '  All  married  men, 
and  none  of  them  any  good.  I  say,'  as  a  welcome  clatter  of  cups 
and  saucers  reached  his  ears,  *  aren't  you  very  thirsty  ?  Wouldn't 
you  like  some  tea  ? '  • 

Teddy,  with  the  sudden  remembrance  of  the  long  walk  home, 
accepted  gratefully,  and  together  they  strolled  towards  the  tent> 
where,  behind  a  narrow  deal  table,  a  couple  of  maidservants  in 
white  caps  were  serving  out  the  tea. 

'  This  is  a  great  occasion,  you  see,'  said  Teddy's  acquaintance, 
^  and  I'm  staying  in  the  village  on  purpose  for  the  match.  Come 
along,  there's  a  quiet  comer  here,  and  we  can  have  some  tea 
together,  or — it's  very  hot — would  you  prefer  ginger-beer  ? ' 

Teddy  did  prefer  ginger-beer,  and  half  an  hour  later,  his  inner 
man  refreshed  by  food  and  drink,  he  started  on  the  long  and  toil- 
some journey  home  again.  His  friend  (for  the  match  was  virtually 
over)  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  ridge,  and  there,  standing 
together  on  the  hill  and  looking  down  towards  that  darkening 
valley  across  which  lay  Teddy's  path,  the  two  shook  hands  and  bade 
one  another  farewell. 

*  (Jr-good-bye,  sir,'  said  the  boy,  a  trifle  shy  now  the  moment 
of  parting  was  come,  '  and  thank  you  awfully.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  the  man ;  '  I'm  delighted  we  met,  and  I  hope 
we  may  meet  again.  When  I'm  an  old  chap  I'll  come  and  see  you 
play  cricket  at  Lord's.  My  love  to  Meredith,  and — I  say — I  won't 
forget  all  you  told  me  about  falling  in  love.' 

He  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  and,  pausing,  lifted  his  hat 
in  salute.  Behind  him  a  mass  of  rosy  clouds,  already  feintly 
streaked  with  grey,  hung  curtain-wise  across  the  western  sky, 
and  through  a  rent  in  the  biggest  of  them  Teddy  caught  a  last 
view  of  glittering  golden  light.  A  moment  later  his  friend  had 
disappeared  down  the  road  leading  to  the  village,  and  Teddy  faced 
about  and  ran  for  home. 

Mabel  Mubray  Hicksoit*^ 
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IT  is  difficult  to  convince  a  man  against  his  will.  In  a  recent 
book  I  succeeded  in  convincing  myself  that  a  spy,  self- 
styled  *  Pickle/  was  Young  Glengarry,  the  chief  of  the  Mac- 
donnells.  In  The  Scottish  Review  for  April,  Mr.  A.  H.  Millar, 
a  well-known  authority  on  Scottish  history  and  antiquities, 
criticises  the  evidence,  without  coming  to  an  absolute  conclusion, 
but  showing  how  the  facts  admit  of  another  explanation.  That 
explanation  is  much  more  romantic  than  my  hypothesis,  much 
more  interesting,  and  would,  if  I  could  accept  it,  be  infinitely 
more  welcome  to  myself.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  defence  of  the  culprit 
in  a  jewel  robbery  which  excited  the  world  a  few  years  /igo. 
That  unhappy  person  maintained  that  somebody  had  personated 
her.  So  Mr.  Millar  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  a  traitor 
in  Glengarry's  family  who  personated  him.  He  cannot  mean  one 
of  Glen's  half-brothers — that  would  not  mend  matters.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  gentleman  in  Glengarry's  entourage  \  a 
gentleman — not  a  gillie  or  henchman — it  must  have  been.  For 
Mr.  Millar's  hypothetical  sham  Glengarry,  shadow  of  Glengarry, 
was,  it  is  admitted,  accepted  aa  Glengarry  by  all  the  military 
society  of  Edinburgh  for  a  whole  month,  when  Glengarry  himself 
was  (as  I  can  prove)  in  Scotland.  Now,  plenty  of  people  in  Edin- 
burgh knew  the  handsome  young  Chief:  among  others  Bishop 
Forbes  knew  him ;  Baron  Kennedy  knew  him ;  and,  in  fiwt,  he 
could  not  conceivably  be  mistaken. 

*     * 
• 

Mr.  Millar  writes,  '  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  an 

impostor  could  have  deceived  the  Edinburgh  folks,  to  whom 

Glengarry  must  have  been  well  known.'    It  is  not  possible  to 

conceive  it  at  all.  This  one  fact  convinced  a  kinsman  of  Glengarry, 

previously  sceptical.    That  the  False  Pucelle  deceived  all  Orleans, 

five  years  after  the  death  of  the  true  Pucelle,  is  almost  a  miracle. 

3at  she  could  not  have  done  it  long  if  the  true  Pucelle  had  been 
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alive  and  often  passing  througli  Orleans,  as  Crlengarjy  was  often 
passing  through  Edinburgh.  Glengarry  must  have  heard  of  it 
if  a  most  intimate  friend,  or  '  inward/  a  shadow  of  himself,  had 
been  masquerading  for  a  month,  in  Edinburgh,  as  Glengarry. 
Then  there  would  have  been  wigs  on  the  green ! 

• 

Very  intimate  this  friend  was!  On  February  19,  1760,  the 
shadow,  the  intimate  iriend  of  Glengarry,  wrote,  speaking  of 
'  Fickle,'  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  said  that '  this  young 
gentleman,'  Pickle,  '  intends  to  make  offer  of  raising '  a  Highland 
regiment.  Glengany  could  have  done  that,  but  the  intimate 
friend,  of  course,  could  not.  No  Macdonnell  but  Glengany  could 
do  it,  for  Glanranald  is  out  of  the  question.  Barisdale  was  in 
prison,  Lochgarry  was  in  Spain.  The  writer  then  bids  the  Duke 
direct  his  reply  ^  To  Alexander  Mackdonell  of  Glengarry,  by 
Foraugustus '  («ic).  Now  *  Foraugustus,*  or  *  for  Augustus,'  was  the 
real  Glengarry's  peculiar  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  that  place 
of  arms.  His  attached  friend  followed  the  orthography  of  the* 
chief. 

Why  on  earth  should  the  intimate  friend  offer  to  raise  a- 
Highland  regiment,  which  only  Glengarry  could  do  ?  Why  should 
he  ask  the  Duke's  reply  to  be  sent  to  Glengarry  ?  As  soon  as  that 
outraged  hero  opened  the  reply  the  intimate  friend  would  be  caught 
out.  The  romantic  imagination  of  Mr.  Millar  is  partly  equal  to  its 
task,  but  not  altogether.  '  If  Pickle  were  a  traitor  in  Glengarry's 
fiunily,  he  must  have  been  in  a  position  to  intercept  the  reply  to 
this  letter,  or  the  whole  plot  would  have  been  exposed.'  But 
the  traitor  inust  have  been  already  exposed,  after  his  month's 
masquerade.  Moreover,  Glengarry,  by  evidence  of  his  private 
letters,  had  no  intimate  with  him,  but '  my  sister  Bell.'  Is  ]\Iiss 
Macdonnell,  in  male  attire,  the  intimate  friend  who  masquerades- 
as  Glengarry  and  opens  the  letter-bag  ?  This  lovely  basis  of  a 
romance  I  present  to  Mr.  Millar. 

But  what  in  the  world  had  Miss  Bell,  or  the  intimate  friend^ 
or  any  mortal  save  Glengarry,  to  gain  by  Newcastle's  reply  ?  Mr. 
Millar  makes  no  guess ;  his  romantic  invention  breaks  down.  I 
will  enlighten  him.    Money  !    The  intimate  friend,  who  offers  to- 
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raise  the  regiment,  asks  Newcastle  for  ^  a  bill  payable  at  sight  for 
whatever  little  sum  is  judged  proper  for  the  present.*  Suppose 
Newcastle  replies,  encloses  cheque  for  £100,  to  pay  the  ffiure  to 
town,  where  the  writer  wants  to  go.  Miss  Bell  then  opens  the 
letter-bag,  collars  the  cheque,  dresses  in  the  trews,  rides  to  '  For- 
augustus,'  forges  Grlengarry's  name,  draws  the  tin,  and  revels  in  new 
frocks.  She  continues  to  intercept  all  Newcastle's  later  letters  to 
poor  Glen,  asking  why  he  does  not  raise  his  regiment  and  come 
to  town,  as  he  had  promised.  The  receipt  for  the  cool  hundred 
she,  or  the  intimate  friend,  whoever  he  was,  of  course  forges  with 
ease.  Short  of  a  desire  to  touch  a  '  little  sum,'  there  is  absolutely 
no  motive  for  the  letter  to  Newcastle,  if  it  is  not  really  by  Glen- 
garry. My  candour  displays  itself  in  this  happy  suggestion  of  a 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  intimate  friend  who  had  the  key  of  the 
letter-bag. 

* 

But  poor  Glen  himself  had,  alas !  a  bitter  good  motive  for 
writing  the  letter.  Do  you  know  what  this  great  chiefs  rental 
amounted  to  ?  A  little  over  £330.  So  says,  and  shows  by 
documents,  Mr.  Fraser  Mackintosh  in  Antiquarian  Notes 
(p.  122).  Now,  for  two  long  years  Glen  had  wanted  to  go  to  town 
on  most  pressing  business.  But  go  he  could  not ;  he  could  not 
raise  the  wind.  Nobody  would  back  his  bill,  though  he  implored 
that  token  of  friendship.  They  ^  did  not  like  Bardolph's  security.' 
If  he  wrote  the  letter  of  Feburary  19,  1760,  it  was  to  get  a  small 
sum  for  his  travelling  expenses. 

Worthy  of  Mr.  Stevenson  as  is  Mr.  Millar's  theory  of  the 
personation  of  Glengarry  by  a  traitor  in  his  fiunily,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  it  is  d4ffi.cUe  a  croire^  more  difficult  than  the  humble 
alternative  hypothesis  that  Glen  was  a  scamp  of  a  type  then  and 
there  not  without  example. 

• 

Mr.  Millar  supposes  that  I  suspected  Glen,  on  the  groimds 
of  an  oral  tradition  accusing  him.  The  oral  tradition  I  certainly 
have  found,  but  I  did  not  find  it  till  after  my  book  was  in  print, 
nor  did  I  find  it  in  Glencoe  (that  was  a  misunderstanding) ;  it  was 
reported  to  me  from  another  district.  Glen's  name,  says  Mr. 
Millar,  '  has  till  now  been  honoured  by  the  members  of  his  clan.' 
Not  everywhere,  as  I  lately  learned  on  very  good  authority.     Bu' 
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what  of  that  ?  Mr.  Millar  may  reply  that  the  people  to  whom  I 
allude  were  deceived  by  the  intimate  firiend,  just  as  the  memory 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc  has  suffered  from  the  fr^Uiinea  of  the  False 
Pucelle.  What  became  of  the  False  Pucelle  we  know.  In  the 
touching  language  of  Mr.  Mantalini,  she  '  went  to  the  demnition 
bow-wows/  We  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  intimate  friend 
after  Crlengarry  died.  Perhaps  he  continued  to  defame  his 
chief. 

• 

Mr.  Millar  says  that  Mary  Stuart  ^  has  been  condemned  on 
less  secure  evidence  than '  I  use  in  impeaching  Glengarry,  But 
I  don't  suppose  that  her  defenders  have  been  so  ingeniously 
romantic  as  Mr.  Millar.  They  have  omitted  to  suggest  that  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mary's— say  Mary  Beaton — forged  the  Gasket 
Letters,  personated  the  Queen  at  her  marriage  to  Bothwell,  lived 
with  him  in  imholy  dalliance,  and  retired  into  private  life  after 
Carberry,  leaving  to  her  Majesty  both  the  skaith  and  the  scorn. 
To  be  sure,  in  ardent  boyhood,  I  wrote  a  romance  in  which  Queen 
Elizabeth,  disguised  as  Damley,  was  blown  up  in  the  Kirk  o'  Field, 
while  Dumley,  disguised  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  escaped  to  and 
reigned  in  England,  and  that  is  why  Queen  Elizabeth,  afterwards, 
would  never  marry,  she  being  Damley.  This  conception  lacked 
convincingness,  and  so  does  Mr.  Millar's  theory  of  the  intimate 
friend.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  jewel  robbery  already  referred 
to,  I  renounced  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  accused  as  soon 
as  the  theory  of  personation  of  her  by  another  woman  was  put 
forward.  It  sounded  altogether  too  like  a  shilling  novel,  and,  in 
fact,  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  Mr.  Millar  is  pretty  nearly 
convinced.  '  It  is  hardly  credible,'  he  allows,  *  that  the  personation 
could  last  undetected  through  ten  years.*  *  The  theory  of  remark- 
able coincidence  .  •  •  cannot  account  for  all,'  especially  as  new 
coincidences  turn  up  wherever  you  stir  the  soil.  In  short,  if  my 
hypothesis  is  wrong,  we  are  on  the  track  of  a  criminal  romance  isx 
more  perplexing  than  any  of  those  recorded  in  Mr.  Paget's  Para^ 
doxea  and  Puzzles — a  book  worth  a  wilderness  of  sensational 
novels. 

* 

On  April  26  Mr.  Millar  and  I  carried  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  Pickle  papers  are,  a  number  of  letters  in  the  undoubted 
hand  of  young  Glengarry.  Our  object  was  to  compare  the  hand-* 
writings,  I  having  already  warned  Mr.  Millar  that  the  spy  wrote. 
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in  a  conspicuously  feigned  hand.     Prince  Charles  also,  he  says 
himself,  had  two  hands — 

One  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her. 

Glengarry's  own  manuscripts  were  drafts  of  his  letters, 
preserved  in  his  letter-book,  and  most  of  them  were  hasty 
scrawls,  done  when  he  was  three-quarters  blind  from  an  illness? 
affecting  his  eyes.  On  a  first  view,  no  two  hands  could  be  more 
i^nlike  than  Glengarry's  scrawl  and  Pickle's  elegant  epistles.  All 
that  seemed  to  be  in  common  was  a  list  of  peculiar  blunders  in 
spelling,  dear  to  both  writers.  Glengarry's  fist  slopes  much, 
sprawls,  and  he  employs  faded,  bad  brown  ink.  Pickle's  hand  is 
erect,  is  thrown  back,  is  elegant,  and  he  uses  a  very  black  ink.  But, 
comparing  letter  by  letter,  we  soon  found  the  formation  to  be  the 
same  in  both  cases :  Pickle's  Ws,  D's,  B's,  J's,  I's,  S's,  Ts,  Ps,  are 
all  Glengarry's,  also  his  L's,  and  so  on.  In  one  case  a  Pickle  letter 
and  a  Glengarry  letter  each  began  with  the  word  "Tho'" 
(though).  These  two  '*  tho's "  were  absolutely  identical.  The 
disguise  consisted  merely  in  the  use  of  an  upright  in  place  of 
a  sloping  hand,  of  careful  writing  instead  of  a  scrawl  for  the 
writer's  private  eye,  of  very  black  ink,  and  of  the  firequency  of 
initiid  capital  D's  in  Glengarry,  while  Pickle  employed  Glengarry's 
small  d,  a  kind  of  Greek  delta.  Mr.  Millar  has  published 
Ins  own  account  of  the  handwritings.  The  practical  moral  is  the 
caligraphic  advantages  of  an  upright  or  perpendicular  hand,  for 
Pickle  is  nearly  as  easy  to  read  as  print,  while  Glengariy  gives  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  It  had  always  occurred  to  me  that  Glen- 
garry's friends  would  accuse  Pickle  of  deliberately  copying  the 
chiefs  many  peculiar  errors  in  spelling,  so  as  to  personate  him  the 
better.  But  the  absolute  identity  of  spelling  proves  to  have  been 
natural  and  unconscious,  for  Glengarry,  when  writing  as  Pickle, 
does  his  best  to  disguise  his  hand.  His  superficial  success  is 
considerable,  but  breaks  down  at  once  on  an  examination  of  details. 
Such  are  the  recreations  of  the  historical  Sherlock  Holmes. 

• 
One  would  never  lay  stress  on  handwriting  as  evidence,  because 
experts,  in  this  as  in  most  fields  of  inquiry,  are  so  apt  to  contradict 
each  other.  When  the  affair  of  Madame  Blavatsky  was  examined, 
a  number  of  letters,  said  to  have  been  written  and  magically  for* 
warded  by  Koot  Hoomi,  the  Master,  or  Mahatma,  were  put  in. 
These  were  compared  with  authentic  letters  by  Madame  Blavatsky. 
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One  expert  said  that  the  hands  were  the  same,  though  the  Koot 
Hoomi  hand  was  disguised.  The  other  said  that  the  hands  were 
different.  The  former  expert,  I  think,  converted  the  latter,  but 
the  possibility  (^  a  difference  in  trained  opinion  was  demonstrated. 


A  person  of  my  acquaintance  was  once  confronted  with  a  letter 
attributed  to  himself.  'It  is  in  my  hand,'  he  said,  *  but  I  never 
wrote  it/  He  found  that  it  had  been  forged  by  dint  of  tracing 
words  out  of  his  genuine  epistles,  and  deftly  combining  them> 
probably  with  additions. 

To  master  the  art  of  writing  a  feigned  hand,  I  suppose  we 
should  first  analyse  our  own.  We  join,  or  do  not  join,  our  letters ; 
we  cross,  or  do  not  cross,  our  t's ;  we  probably  have  chosen  one  out 
of  the  several  copy-book  patterns  of  letters.  We  loop,  or  do  not 
loop,  our  Ts.  We  carry  the  tails  of  our  J's  and  C's  below  the  line, 
or  not.  We  use  a  G-reek  delta  and  epsilon,  or  the  English  form, 
or  we  alternate  them.  Some  letters,  perhaps,  we  print.  We  write 
on  a  slope,  or  perpendicular.  We  have  our  own  system  of  punc- 
tuation. In  attempting  a  feigned  hand,  I  presume  that  we  reverse 
all,  or  most  of,  the  peculiarities  which  we  recognise,  and  if^  like 
Crlengarry,  we  spell  *  jaunt '  *  chant,'  '  who ' '  how,' '  push '  *  puish,* 
*.pique'  *  pick,'  *  acquaint '  *  aquent,'  '  supply '  *  suplay,' '  out-sta- 
tion '  *  ut-station,'  and  *  Fort  Augustus '  '  Foraugustus,'  perhaps, 
in  writing  a  feigned  hand,  we  had  better  consult  a  dictionary.. 
The  Chief  neglected  these  orthographical  precautions ;  as  Pickle 
and  as  Crlengarry  he  used  all  the  odd  spellings  enumerated,  with 
many  more.  He  did  not  select  fresh  models  for  the  formation  of  his 
letters.  Yet  he  succeeded,  by  the  means  which  he  used,  in  making 
his  Pickle  hand  look,  superficially,  very  unlike  his  Glengarry  hand* 

•     • 
* 

Scottish  spelling  was  very  bad,  even  among  the  gentry.  On  a 
draft  of  a  letter  of  the  Cardinid  Duke  of  York's,  he  tries,  I  am 
told,  three  separate  ways  of  spelling  the  word  '  confirm,'  and  get» 
it  wrong!  Captain  Burt  says,  about  1730,  ^I  have  frequently 
received  letters  firom  ministers  and  lay  gentlemen '  (Scotch),  ^  both . 
esteemed  for  their  learning  in  dead  languages,  that  have  been  so 
ill-spelt  I  thought  I  might  have  expected  better  from  an  ordinary 
^oman  in  England,  As,  for  one  single  example,  for  heirs  (of 
I^atin  derivation),  airs  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  letter; 
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and,  further,  the  word  was  often  varionsly  spelled  in  the  same 
page/  Here  the  editor  of  Captain  Burt's  Letters  adds,  in  a  note, 
^Shakspeare  spelt  his  own  name  three  different  ways  in  his  last 
will.'  Shakespeare's  printers  must  have  had  trouble  with  his 
'  copy,'  if,  indeed,  they  had  his  own  copy  before  them  and  not  the 
quartos  and  stage  MSS.  Indeed,  I  am  told  that  the  poet's  hand 
indicates  general  paralysis. 

• 

How  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  was  lately  forged  Mr.  Bobinson 
tells  us  in  that  very  pleasant  book,  The  Connoisseur.^  It  was 
said  to  be  the  original  of  Martin  Droeshout's  well-known  engraving, 
and  to  have  been  found  in  a  country  house  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 
The  back  showed  the  work  to  be  executed  on  an  ItaUan  white- 
wood  panel.  The  panel  was  an  old  one,  upon  which  a  portrait 
already  existed.  Beneath  our  Swan  of  Avon  was  a  lady  dressed 
in  a  ruff.  Megilp,  a  varnish  of  oil  and  resin,  had  been  used. 
Now,  Megilp  is  post- Jacobean !  One  letter  in  the  inscription 
'was  of  a  modem  shape,'  and  the  cartouche  on  which  it  was 
written  was  marked  with  the  name  of  a  Butch  painter,  on  the 
reverse.  These  perils  beset  the  picture-forger,  these  and  others. 
Moreover,  the  Bontgen  rays  are  now  useful,  and  lately  proved  a 
dubious  Diirer  to  be  genuine.  Bembrandt  painted  his  own  portrait 
over  a  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  of  his  own,  and  used  the  chaste 
Patriarch's  red  breeches  for  his  own  red  waistcoat.  This  came 
out  in  process  of  cleaning,  as  George  IV.,  in  scarlet  uniform,  came 
out  under  a  Titian. 

Treasure  trove  interests  everybody.  Mr.  Bobinson  tells  of 
eleven  crowns  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  found,  in  1858, 
by  some  Spanish  peasants  near  Toledo.  One  of  the  crowns  has* 
the  Grothic  name  of  Suinthila,  who  reigned  from  621  to  631. 
Who  buried  them  ?  We  shaU  never  know.  The  Brooch  of  Tara, 
Irish  work  of  the  seventh  century,  was  picked  up  by  a  child  on 
the  seashore  in  1850.  A  viking  robber  may  have  dropped  it*. 
The  bullion  of  English  kings  was  found,  in  1840,  at  Guerdale^ 
where  it  had  been  laid  in  910 !  The  ring  of  Ethelwulf  of  Wessex 
turned  up  at  Laverstock,  on  the  Test.  As  to  drawings,  a  friend 
of  mine  found  one,  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  a 
dirty  little  print  shop,  for  half  a  crown.  At  Merton,  my  friend 
Mr.  Esson  found  a  treasure  trove  of  old  Mezzotints,  beauties,  in 

*  Bedway. 
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the  attic  over  his  college  rooms.  The  letters  of  Warwick  the 
King-maker  were  discovered  in  a  loft  over  a  coach-house,  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte.  The  Magic  Crystal  of  King  Lothaire,  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  sold  by  a  curiosity  dealer,  inscription  and 
all,  for  ten  francs.  The  Museum  paid  267Z.  But  why  *  magic  *  ? 
The  ball  is  engraved  with  Susanna  and  the  Elders.  Otherwise 
*  Miss  X.'  might  go  and  have  a  '  scry '  in  it. 

*     « 
• 

If  only  clairvoyants  were  clairvoyant  we  might  know  the  real 
fortunes  and  history  of  treasure  trove,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Browning's  sleeve-links.  *  There  is  blood  on  them ! '  Everyone 
knows  the  tale.  I  once  handed  a  sleeve-link  to  a  young  lady. 
She  said,  '  I  see  two  short  swords  crossed  over  a  heart.'  The  link 
contained  the  hair  and  cypher  of  Prince  Charles.  But  why  two 
short  swords  crossed  over  a  heart,  or  under,  I  forget  which  ?  On 
a  silver  archery  medal  at  St.  Andrews,  won  by  a  descendant  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  I  noticed,  this  year,  the  heart  and  daggers 
quartered  in  his  shield*  They  were  a  Jacobite  family.  Had  one 
of  them  owned  my  sleeve-links  ?    It  seems  a  trifle  far-fetched. 

• 

St.  Louis  was  indeed  a  collector.  He  gave,  Mr.  Bobinson  tells 
us,  200,000i.  for  a  cameo^  the  'Apotheosis  of  Augustus.'  He 
seems  to  have  thought  it  *  Joseph  at  Pharaoh's  Court,'  and  two 
'  relics '  were  thrown  in.  It  appears  that  there  are  a  dozen  sham 
antique  gems  for  every  genuine  one  known — ^an  unhappy  thought. 
An  Italian,  years  ago,  assured  me  that  a  head  of  Paris,  a  paste, 
was  antique.  It  was  signed  by  Pichler,  which  is  not  a  Greek 
name,  but  it  was  very  pretty.  I  have  a  head  of  Antinous  on 
chalcedony  which,  the  dealer  told  me,  the  British  Museum 
recognised  as  genuine.  Mr.  Murray,  however,  pronounces  it 
^  genuine  dix-neuviime  si^le.'  Once  I  bought  a  tiny  camelian,  a 
naked  man  throwing  a  veil  into  the  sea.  The  Italian  who  sold  it 
told  me  all  the  Odyssey,  up  to  the  point  where  Odysseus  throws 
back  the  veil  of  the  sea-nymph,  Leucothea.  The  stone  was  of  do 
value,  except  to  a  lover  of  Homer.  Here  one  may  regret  the 
death  of  that  amiable  and  charming  dealer,  Mr.  Greenoak  Pater- 
son,  whose  shop  under  the  pillars  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  is 
stiU  the  happy  hunting-ground  for  lovers  of  engraved  portraits 
and  curiosities.  Mr.  Paterson  was  an  enthusiast ;  his  conversa- 
tion alone  repaid  a  visit.    He  was  apt  to  sell  you  happy  little 
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bargains,  very  mncli  below  the  London  rate.  His  Mezzotints  and 
Jacobite  medals  were  not  minoas,  and  the  town  will  miss  his 
kind,  handsome  face,  his  white  beard  and  sknll-cap.  His  family 
^keep  on  the  business  still/  and  their  place  should  not  be 
neglected  by  the  curious  amateur. 


Why  are  water  flies  almost  extinct  ?  Except  May  fly,  I  have 
not  seen  more  than  two  good  rises  for  many  years.  The  Editor 
made  use  of  one  of  them,  and  a  flock  of  callow  yellow  ducklings 
of  the  other.  Mr.  Marston,  in  the  Fishing  Gazette^  has  a 
hypothesis.  Trout  have  been  put  oflf  the  fly  by  our  dry  fly 
imitations.  Also  small  trout,  when  hooked  and  returned,  have 
their  air-bladders  burst  by  rough  handling.  They  cannot  rise  to 
fly,  but  feed  on  the  nascent  undevelox>ed  insect  as  he  floats  up  to 
the  sur&ce.  Other  trout,  afraid  of  taking  a  dry  fly  with  a  hook 
in  him,  feed  on  the  undeveloped  fly.  Eels  are  not  caught  in 
England,  as  of  old ;  our  eels  are  '  made  in  Grermany/  cheap.  So 
our  eels  also  kill  the  undeveloped  fly.     So  the  fly  does  not 

develop;  Q.E.D. 

*     • 
• 

But,  when  flies  are  on  the  water,  trout  take  them  as  keenly 
as  ever.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  remember  much  about  our 
fraudulent  dry  flies.  I  have  several  times  seen  trout  go  on 
feeding  after  being  hooked,  even  with  a  hook  in  their  mouths, 
and  this  on  club  water.  As  to  air-bladders,  we  ought,  in  mere 
humanity,  to  handle  with  all  gentleness  a  fish  which  we  mean  to 
return  to  the  water,  or  a  kelt.  Hold  him  with  his  head  up- 
stream, and  he  soon  recovers  vivacity ;  if  thrown  in  '  anyhow/  he 
may  turn  over  on  his  back  and  die.  Test  trout,  imder  a  pound,  I 
always  put  back ;  they  are  not  very  good  to  eat,  and  a  bore  to 
carry.  The  country  people  are  very  fond  of  eels,  which  no  Scot 
will  eat,  and  eel  traps  are  picturesque  and  useful.  If  a  broken 
air-bladder  makes  eel  like  trout,  those  of  Loch  Awe  sufier  most 
from  the  rupture.  They  are  most  eel-like  (in  Spring),  but  very 
strong,  and  very  excellent  eating.  And,  in  Loch  Awe,  as  in 
Scotland  generally,  few  fishers  return  small  fish.  There  mudt,  I 
think,  be  a  larger  cause  than  Mr.  Marston's  for  the  lack  of  fly — 
probably  river  pollution.  There  used  to  be  May  fly  on  the  upper 
Test ;  now  there  are  none.  They  can  be  acclimatised,  as  also  can 
grannom,  but  many  anglers  prefer  to  do  without  them.     On  May 
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fly  te>iit  get  bloated  and  snxfeited,  men  say,  and  afterwards 
decline  to  rise  to  dnns.  I  prefer  them  big,  and  May  fly  makes 
big  trout.  In  some  waters  trout  will  take  the  alder,  or  the 
march-brown,  even  when  the  rise  of  May  fly  is  on.  As  flies  can 
be  acclimatised,  why  not  do  it  ?  Mr.  Marston  justly  cautions  us 
against  introducing  breeds  of  trout  that  rise  badly  to  fly,  such  as 
fontvnaZis  and  rainbow  trout.  It  may  even  be  an  error  to  bring 
in  a  Loch  Leven  strain,  for  Loch  Leven  Ie  a  very  peculiar  loch, 
with  a  peculiar  bottom  and  a  special  flood  supply.  Without 
these,  its  trout  soon  become  no  better  than  others,  as  I  know  by 
sad  ezpoience.  However,.  Mr.  Marston's  hypothesis  is  ingenious ; 
too  educated  trout  kill  the  fly  which  should  lay  the  golden  eggs. 
But  is  the  trout  really  so  over-ednoated  ?  This  I  doubt,  but 
there  is  a  remedy.  Catch  the  larvae-eating  tcout  with  a  sunk 
palmer  tiU  he  is.  educated  out  of  larva-eating. 

Ajvdbkw  Lang* 
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The  Chevalier  d'Auriac.' 

By  S.  Levett  Yeats, 
Author  of  *The  Honour  of  Savelli.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   COUNCIL   OF   WAR. 

AS  1  slipped  through  the  wicket  I  cast  a  hurried  glance  around 
me,  and  then,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  ran 
forwards  along  the  road  for  about  fifty  paces,  with  Babette's  dagger 
clenched  in  my  hand.  There  I  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  dead 
wall,  studded  with  iron  spikes  at  the  top,  which  rose  sheer  above  me 
for  fully  twenty  feet  and  barred  all  further  progress.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Toison  d'Or  stood  in  a  blind  alley,  and  that  I  had 
taken  the  wrong  turning.  Not  even  an  ape  could  have  scaled 
the  moss-grown  and  slippery  surface  of  those  stones,  and,  leaning 
against  a  buttress  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  wall,  I  stood  for  a 
moment  or  so  and  waited,  determined  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible  should  I  be  pursued.  There  was  no  sound,  however ;  all 
was  still  as  the  grave.  I  ran  my  eye  down  the  road,  but  the 
moon  was  not  bright  enough  to  penetrate  the  shadows,  and  I  could 
make  out  nothing  except  the  many-storied  and  gabled  buildings 
that,  packed  closely  to  each  other,  beetled  over  the  passage.  The 
hanging  turrets  projecting  from  these  houses  were  for  all  the 
world  like  gigantic  wasps'  nests,  such  as  are  seen  clinging  to  the 
rocks  of  the  upper  Dordogne.  Here  and  there  a  turret  window 
showed  a  light  glimmering  behind  it,  and,  had  I  time,  I  might 
»  Copjrright  189G  by  S.  Levett  Veats. 
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have  pictured  to  myself  a  resemblance  between  this  '  beetle- 
browed'  passage  to  that  of  some  long,  narrow,  and  sluggish 
mountain  tarn,  guarded  on  each  side  by  an  impassable  barrier  of 
frowning  rocks.  It  was,  however,  not  a  moment  to  let  oneself  be 
impressed  by  scenery,  and,  eyes  and  ears  on  the  stretch,  I  peered 
into  the  indistinct  light  to  see  the  slightest  movement,  to  catch 
the  slightest  sound.  But  the  silence  remained  undisturbed.  It 
was  an  eyrie  of  night-hawks,  and  they  were  hunting  now  far  from 
their  nests.  So  I  stole  forth  from  the  shadow  of  the  buttress, 
and,  keeping  the  dagger  ready  to  strike,  retraced  my  steps  past 
the  Toison  d'Or  and  along  the  winding  and  crooked  passage,  keep- 
ing as  far  away  from  the  walls  as  possible  to  avoid  any  sudden 
attack,  until  at  last  I  found  myself  in  a  cross  street,  down  which  I 
went,  taking  note  of  such  landmarks  as  I  could  to  guide  me  back, 
when  I  should  return  with  vengeance  in  my  right  hand.  The 
cross  street  led  into  other  winding  and  twisting  lanes,  whose 
squalid  inhabitants  were  either  flitting  up  and  down,  or  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves,  or  else  sitting  in  a  sullen  silence.  I  guessed 
I  had  got  myself  into  one  of  the  very  worst  parts  of  Paris,  and  as 
I  had  heard  that  it  was  more  than  dangerous  to  be  recognised  in 
such  places  as  one  not  belonging  to  the  noble  order  of  cut-purses, 
I  did  not  halt  to  make  inquiries,  but  pursued  my  way  steadily 
along  the  labyrinth  of  streets,  feeling  more  lost  at  every  step  I 
took.  Once  or  twice  I  passed  a  street  stall,  and,  as  the  flare  of  the 
torches  which  lit  up  its  gruesome  contents  fell  on  me,  I  was  looked 
at  curiously  ;  but  so  soiled  and  wet  was  I,  so  torn  my  cloak  and 
doublet  in  the  struggle  with  de  Gomeron's  bravos,  that  at  the 
most  they  took  me  for  a  night-hawk  of  superior  feather,  whose 
plumes  had  been  ruifled  by  a  meeting  with  the  law.  That  I 
inspired  this  idea  was  evident,  indeed,  from  the  way  in  which  one 
terrible-looking  old  man  leaned  forwards  and,  shaking  his  i)alsied 
finger  at  me,  croaked  out : 

*  Run,  captain ;  run,  Messire  de  Montfaucon  ! ' 
I  hurried  past  as  fast  as  I  could,  followed  by  the  laughter  of 
those  who  heard  the  remark,  thinking  to  myself  it  was  lucky  it 
was  no  worse  than  a  jibe  that  was  flung  at  me. 

How  long  I  wandered  in  that  maze  of  streets  I  cannot  say,  but 
at  last  I  came  upon  an  open  space,  and,  finding  it  more  or  less 
empty,  stopped  to  take  my  bearings.  My  only  chance  to  get 
back  to  my  lodging  that  night — and  it  was  all-important  to  do  so 
— was  to  strike  the  Seine  at  some  point  or  other ;  but  in  what 
direction  the  river  lay,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell.    At 
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last  I  determined  to  steer  by  the  moon,  and,  holding  her  track  to 
the  south-west  of  me,  went  on,  keeping  as  a  landmark  on  my  left 
the  tall  spire  of  a  church  whose  name  I  then  did  not  know.  So 
I  must  have  plodded  on  for  about  an  hour,  until  at  last  I  was 
sensible  that  the  street  in  which  I  was  in  was  wider  than  the 
others  I  had  passed  through,  and,  finally,  I  saw  before  me  a  couplo 
of  lanterns,  evidently  slung  on  a  rope  that  stretched  across  a  street 
much  broader  still  than  the  one  I  was  in.  That,  and  the  sight  of 
the  lanterns,  convinced  me  that  I  had  gained  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  the  city,  and  it  was  with  an  inward  *  Thank  God ! '  that 
I  stepped  under  the  light  and  looked  about  me,  uncertain  which 
direction  I  should  take,  for  if  I  kept  the  moon  behind  me,  as  I 
had  done  hitherto,  I  should  have  to  cross  over  and  leave  the  street, 
and  I  felt  sure  this  would  be  a  serious  error  that  would  only 
lead  me  into  further  difficulties.  It  was  as  yet  not  more  than  a 
half-hour  or  so  beyond  compline,  so  the  street  was  full.  And 
unwilling  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  watch,  which  had  a  habit 
of  confining  its  beat  to  places  where  it  was  least  required,  I  began 
to  stroll  slowly  down,  determined  to  inquire  the  way  of  the  first 
passer-by  who  looked  in  a  mood  amiable  enough  to  exchange  a 
word  with  so  bedraggled  a  wretch  as  I  was  then. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  a  short  time  I  noticed  one  who 
was  evidently  a  well-to-do  citizen  hurrying  along,  with  a  persua- 
ding staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  muffled  figure  of  a  lady  cling- 
ing on  to  his  left  arm.  I  could  make  out  nothing  of  her ;  but  the 
man  himself  was  short  and  stout  of  figure,  and  I  ran  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  must  be  a  cheery  soul,  for,  as  far  as  I  could  see  by 
the  light  of  the  street  lamps,  he  looked  like  one  who  enjoyed  a 
good  meal  and  a  can  to  follow,  and  approaching,  I  addressed  him — 

'  Pardon,  monsieur,  but  I  have  lost  my  way.' 

I  had  hardly  spoken  so  much,  when,  loosening  his  arm  from 
the  lady,  the  little  man  jumped  back  a  yard,  and  began  flourishing 
bis  stick. 

I  saw  that  in  the  next  moment  he  would  shout  for  the  watch, 
and  stopped  him  with  a  quick — 

*  Monsieur,  I  have  been  attacked  and  robbed — there,'  and  I 
pointed  in  the  direction  whence  I  had  come.  *  I  have  escaped  but 
with  my  life,  and  I  pray  you  tell  me  how  to  find  my  way  to  the 
Rue  des  Bourdonnais.'  The  lady,  .who  had  at  first  retreated  with 
a  little  cry  of  alarm  behind  her  companion,  here  stepped  forward 
with  a  soft — 

*  Poor  man !  are  you  much  hurt  ?  ' 

oa 
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*Not  in  the  least,  mademoieelle,  thank  you,'  and  I  nncoD« 
Bciously  moved  a  step  forward. 

'  Stand  back ! '  called  out  the  little  man,  dabbing  his  stick  at 
ine,  *  and  say  Madame,  sir — the  lady  is  my  wife.' 

*  Pardon  my  error,  sir,  but—' 
The  lady,  however,  interposed — 

'  Be  still.  Mangel.  So  you  wish  to  find  the  Sue  des  Bourdon- 
nais,  sir  ?  * 

*  He  had  better  find  the  watch,'  interrupted  Maitre  Mangel ; 
'  they  have  gone  that  way,  towards  the  Porte  St.  Martin.' 

'  This,  then,  is  the ' 

*  Eue  St.  Martin.' 

*  A  hundred  thanks,  mademoiselle.' 

*  Madame — Madame  Mangel,  monsieur.' 

'  Pardon,  I  now  know  where  I  am,  and  have  only  to  follow  my 
nose  to  get  to  where  I  want.  I  thank  you  once  more,  and  good 
night.' 

*  Good  night,  monsieur,'  answered  Madame ;  but  Maitre  Mangel, 
who  was  evidently  of  a  jealous  complexion,  tucked  his  wife  under 
his  arm  and  hurried  her  oflF,  muttering  something  under  his 
breath. 

I  let  my  eye  follow  them  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  ere  they 
had  gone  many  paces,  Madame  Mangel,  who  appeared  to  be  of  a 
frolicsome  spirit,  turned  her  head  and  glanced  over  her  shoulder, 
but  was  immediately  pulled  back  with  a  jerk  by  her  husband, 
whose  hand  moved  in  much  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  nervous 
rider  when  clawing  at  the  reins  of  a  restive  horse.  Then  I,  too, 
turned  and  went  down  in  an  opposite  direction  along  the  Eue  St. 
Martin,  smiling  to  myself  at  the  little  scene  I  had  witnessed,  and 
my  spirits  rising  at  every  step  I  took,  for  I  felt  each  moment  was 
bringing  me  nearer  the  time  when  I  should  be  able  to  effect 
Claude's  freedom,  and  balance  my  account  with  Adamde  Gomeron. 
At  last  I  saw  the  spire  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie  to  my  right, 
and  a  few  steps  more  brought  me  to  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  passage  was,  however,  closed,  and,  turning  to  the  west,  I  kept 
along  the  river  face  and  made  for  the  Pont  au  Change,  hoping 
that  this  bridge  would  be  open,  else  I  should  perforce  be  compelled 
to  swim  the  Seine  once  more,  as  no  boats  were  allowed  to  ply 
during  the  night.  Here,  however,  I  was  not  disappointed,  and 
threading  my  way  through  the  crowd  that  still  lingered  round  the 
money-changers'  stalls,  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  Barillerie,  and 
hastening  past  Sainte  Chapelle  to  the  Rue  des  Deux  Mondes.     I 
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had  determined  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  out  de  Belin,  hut 
thought  better  of  that  as  I  went  along  the  Eue  St.  Martin,  when 
I  considered  how  unlikely  I  was  to  find  my  friend  at  home, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  notary  and  his  wife  were  sure  to 
be  in  their  house ;  and  it  moreover  struck  me  as  being  the  safest 
plan  to  go  straight  there  until  I  could  communicate  with  de  BeUn. 
For  if  I  should  be  suspected  of  making  away  with  Madame,  no  one 
would  think  me  fool  enough  to  come  back  to  my  lodging,  which 
was  well  known,  no  doubt,  and  where  I  could  be  trapped  at  once. 
At  last  I  was  once  again  in  the  Kue  des  Deux  Mondes,  very 
footsore  and  weary,  but  kept  up  by  the  thought  of  what  I  had 
before  me,  and  ready  to  drop  dead  before  I  should  yield  to  fatigue. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  street,  and,  seizing  the  huge  knocker,  I 
hammered  at  the  door  in  a  manner  loud  enough  to  waken  the  dead. 
It  had  the  effect  of  arousing  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  houses,  who  opened  their  windows  and  peered  out  into 
the  night,  and  then  shut  them  again  hastily,  for  the  wind  blew 
chill  across  the  Passeur  aux  Vaches.  There  was  no  answer  to  my 
knock,  and  then  I  again  beat  furiously  at  the  door,  with  a  little 
sinking  of  my  heart  as  it  came  to  me  that  perhaps  some  harm  had 
befallen  these  good  people.  This  time,  however,  I  heard  a  noise 
within,  and  presently  Pantin's  voice,  inquiring  in  angry  accents 
who  it  was  that  disturbed  the  rest  of  honest  people  at  so  late  an 
hour. 

*  Open,  Pantin,*  I  shouted ;  *  it  is  I— do  you  not  know  me  ? ' 
Then  I  heard  another  voice,  and  a  sudden  joy  went  through 

me,  for  it  was  that  of  my  trusty  Jacques. 

'  Grand  Dieu  I  It  is  the  Chevalier !  Open  the  door  quick, 
man !' 

It  was  done  in  a  trice,  and  as  I  stepped  in  Pantin  closed  it 
again  rapidly,  whilst  Jacques  seized  my  hand  in  his,  and  then, 
letting  it  go,  gambolled  about  like  a  great  dog  that  had  just  found 
its  master. 

I  noticed,  however,  at  the  first  glance  I  took  round,  that  both 
Pantin  and  Jacques  were  fully  dressed,  late  as  it  was,  and  that  the 
notary  was  very  pale,  and  the  hand  in  which  he  held  a  lantern  was 
visibly  trembling. 

*  Monsieur,'  he  began,  and  then  stopped ;  but  I  understood  tlits 
question  in  his  voice,  and  answered  at  once — 

*  Pantin,  I  have  come  back  to  free  her — come  back  almost 
from  the  dead.' 

*  Then,  monsieur,  there  are  those  here  who  can  help  you  still. 
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I  had  thought  you  brought  the  worst  news/  and  he  looked  at  me 
where  I  stood,  soiled  and  wet,  *  This  way,  monsieur  le  chevalier,' 
he  continued. 

*  In  a  moment,  Pantin,'  cut  in  dame  Annette's  voice,  and  the 
good  woman  came  up  to  me  with  a  flagon  of  warmed  wine  in  her 
hand. 

*  Take  this  first,  chevalier,  'tis  Maitre  Pantin's  nightcap ;  but 
I  do  not  think  he  will  need  it  this  night.  God  be  thanked  you 
have  come  back  safe.' 

I  wrung  her  hand,  and  drained  the  wine  at  a  draught,  and  then, 
with  Pantin  ahead  holding  his  lantern  aloft,  we  ascended  the  stair 
that  led  to  my  apartments.     As  we  went  up  I  asked  Jacques — 

'  Did  you  manage  the  business  ? ' 

*Yes,  monsieur,  and  Marie  and  her  father  are  both  safe  at 
Auriac.  I  rode  back  almost  without  drawing  rein,  and  reached 
here  but  this  afternoon ;  and  then,  monsieur,  I  heard  what  had 
happened,  and  gave  you  up  for  lost.' 

At  this  juncture  we  reached  the  small  landing  near  the  sitting- 
room  I  had  occupied,  and  Pantin  without  further  ceremony  flung 
open  the  door,  and  announced  me  by  name.  I  stepped  in  with 
some  surprise,  the  others  crowding  after  me,  and  at  the  first  glance 
recognised,  to  my  astonishment,  de  Belin,  who  had  half  risen  from 
his  seat,  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  as  the  door  was  flung  open  ; 
and  in  the  other  figure,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  staring  moodily 
into  the  fire,  saw  Palin,  who,  however,  made  no  movement  beyond 
turning  his  head  and  looking  coldly  at  me.  Not  so  Belin,  for  he 
sprang  forwards  to  meet  me  in  his  impulsive  way,  calling  out — 

^Amidieu!  You  are  back!  Palin,  take  heart,  man!  He 
would  never  have  come  back  alone.' 

The  last  words  hit  me  like  a  blow,  and  my  confusion  was 
increased  by  the  demeanour  of  Palin,  who  gave  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition ;  and  there  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  fumbling  with  the 
hilt  of  my  sword,  and  facing  the  still,  motionless  figure  before  me, 
the  light  of  the  candles  falling  on  the  stem,  drawn  features  of  the 
Huguenot. 

My  forehead  grew  hot  with  shame  and  anger,  as  I  looked  firom 
one  to  another,  and  then,  like  a  criminal  before  a  judge,  I  faced  the 
old  man  and  told  him  exactly  what  had  happened — all  except  one 
thing ;  that  I  kept  back.  At  the  mention  of  Eavaillac's  name, 
and  of  his  identity  with  the  Capuchin,  the  Vicompte  de  Belin 
swore  bitterly  under  his  moustache ;  and  but  for  that  exclamation 
my  story  was  heard  in  stillness  to  its  bitter  end.     For  a  moment 
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one  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall,  and  then  Palin  said,  *  And  you 
left  her — there ! '  The  dry  contempt  of  his  manner  stung  me ; 
but  I  could  say  nothing,  save  mutter — 

*  I  did  what  I  could.' 

*  The  one  ewe-lamb  of  the  fold — the  last  and  the  best  beloved,' 
he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself ;  and  then  in  a  sudden  fury  he 
sprang  to  his  feet.  '  But  why  do  we  stand  prating  here  ?  There 
are  five  of  us,  and  we  know  where  she  is — come.' 

But  Belin  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  *  Patience,  Maitre 
Palin — patience.' 

*  I  have  had  enough  of  patience  and  enough  of  trusting  others,' 
and  the  Huguenot  shook  ofif  his  hand  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
scowl.  '  Gome,  Monsieur  d'Auriac ;  if  you  would  make  amends, 
lead  me  to  this  Toison  d'Or  and  we  will  see  what  an  old  arm 
can  do.' 

*  I  am  ready,*  I  answered. 
But  Belin  again  interfered. 

^Messieurs,  this  is  madness.  From  what  I  have  gathered 
d'Auriac  will  prove  but  a  blind  guide  back.  We  are  not,  moreover, 
sure  that  Madame  is  there.  Sit  still  here,  you  Palin  ;  neither  you 
nor  d'Auriac  are  fit  to  think.  Fore  Gad !  it  was  lucky  I  thought 
of  this  for  our  meeting-place  to-night,  Palin.  Sit  still  and  let  me 
think.' 

'  I  can  think  well  enough,'  I  cut  in,  *  and  I  have  my  plan  ;  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  before  I  speak.' 

*  And  these  questions  are ? ' 

*  I  presume  I  am  suspected  of  this  abduction  ? ' 

*  And  of  more.  JJonx  de  Dieu  !  Man  !  your  mare  was  found 
dead,  and  beside  her  one  of  the  Marshal's^  guards,  run  through  the 
heart,'  answered  de  Belin. 

'  Then  of  course  if  I  am  seen  I  am  in  danger  ? ' 

*  A  miracle  only  could  save  you.  The  King  is  enraged  beyond 
measure,  and  swears  he  will  let  the  Edict  go  in  its  full  force  against 
you.  The  Camarguer  has  made  a  fine  story  of  it,  saying  how  he 
tried  to  stop  the  abduction,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.' 

'  In  short,  then,  it  would  ruin  all  chances  if  we  adopt  Maitre 
Palin's  suggestion  ? ' 

*  You  are  saving  me  the  trouble  of  thinking.' 

*  Again,'  I  went  on,  *  it  is  not  certain  if  Madame  is  still  at  the 
Toison  d'Or,  and  apart  from  that  I  doubt  if  I  could  find  my  way 
back  there  to-night,  unless  anyone'could  guide  me,'  and  I  looked 
at  the  Pautijis,  who  shpo^  thfir  heads  sorrowfully. 
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*  This  settles  our  going  out  to-night,*  I  went  on ;  *  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  do  to-morrow — to  find  the  house.  It  will  be  easy  to 
discover  if  Madame  is  within.  After  that  I  propose  a  rescue  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  the  law/ 

*  Would  it  not  be  as  simple  to  have  recourse  to  Villeroi  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  ?  '  asked  Belin. 

^  Simple  enough ;  but  the  law  has  its  delays,  and  if  once  the 
house  is  raided  and  Madame  is  not  there  we  may  whistle  for  our 
prize.' 

*  But  the  wheel  ? '  put  in  Pantin. 

'  Will  break  Babette,  who  will  not  know.  M.  de  Gomeron  is 
no  fool  to  trust  her  more  than  the  length  of  his  hand.  No — I 
will  leave  nothing  to  chance.  I  propose  then  to  seek  out  the 
house  to-morrow,  with  Pantin's  help,  if  he  will  give  it.' 

*  Most  willingly,'  put  in  the  notary. 

*  Thanks,  my  good  friend.  That  we  will  find  it  I  am  certain, 
and  then  we  can  act.  In  the  meantime  I  must  ask  you  by  all 
means  in  your  power  to  get  the  search  of  the  law  after  me 
delayed.' 

*  Then  M.  de  Villeroi  must  hear  some  certain  news  to-morrow,' 
said  Annette. 

^  There  speaks  a  woman's  wit,'  exclaimed  Belin ;  *  well,  after 
all,  perhaps  your  plan  is  the  best.' 

'  And  in  this  search  of  to-morrow  I  will  share,'  Palin  suddenly 
exclaimed.  But  my  heart  was  sore  against  him  for  what  he  had 
said. 

*  Pardon  me,  Maitre  Palin ;  this  is  my  right — I  do  this  alone.' 
'  Your  right,'  he  sneered. 

'  Yes,  Maitre  Palin,  my  right ;  I  go  to  rescue  my  promised  wife.' 

'  And  besides,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  will  want  no  help,  for  I 

am  here,'  Jacques  must  needs  thrust  in  ;  '  and  when  Monsieur  is 

married,'  he  blundered  on,  *  we  will  rebuild  Auriac,  mount  a  brace 

of  bombards  on  the  keep,  and  erect  a  new  gallows  for  ill-doers.' 

*  Silence,  sir ! '  I  thundered,  half  beside  myself  at  the  idiot's 
folly,  for  I  saw  the  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  Pantin  and  his  wife,  and 
despite  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  de  Belin  had  hard  to  do  to 
repress  an  open  laugh. 

As  for  Palin,  he  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  his  features  twitch- 
ing nervously.  At  last  he  turned  to  me,  *  It  is  what  I  have  hoped 
and  prayed  for,'  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  ;  *  forgive  me — I 
take  back  the  words  so  hastily  spoken — it  is  an  old  man  wl^o  seek^ 
your  pardon,' 
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I  took  his  hand  in  all  frankness,  and  he  embraced  me  as  a  son, 
and  then  in  a  while  Belin  eaid — 

*  We  must  be  up  and  doing  early  to-morrow,  and  d'Auriac  is 
in  need  of  rest.  He  will  share  my  bed  here  to-night ;  and  harkee, 
Pantin !  rouse  us  with  the  dawn/ 

We  then  parted,  the  Pantins  showing  the  Huguenot  to  his 
chamber,  and  Jacques  but  waiting  for  a  moment  or  so  to  help  me 
off  with  my  dripping  things.  My  valises  were  still  lying  in  the 
room,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  get  the  change  of  apparel  I  so 
much  needed. 

When  at  last  we  were  abed  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  and 
Belin  was  at  first  equally  wakeful.  For  this  I  was  thankful,  as  I 
began  to  grow  despondent,  and  felt  that  after  all  I  had  lost  the 
game  utterly.  But  the  Vicompte's  courage  never  faltered,  and  in 
spite  of  myself  I  began  to  be  cheered  by  his  hopefulness.  He 
explained  to  me  fully  how  it  came  that  he  was  at  the  Bue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  He  wished  to  discuss  with  Palin  some  means  for 
discovering  me,  and  as  the  Huguenot,  fearing  to  return  to  the  Eue 
Varenne  after  what  had  happened,  and  yet  unwilling  to  leave 
Paris,  had  sought  Pantin*s  home,  de  Belin  had  determined  to  pass 
the  night  here  to  consult  with  him,  giving  out  to  his  people  that, 
he  had  gone  on  a  business  to  Monceaux. 

*  I  will  see  Sully  the  first  thing  to-morrow,'  he  said,  as  we  dis- 
cussed our  plans,  ^  and  if  I  mistake  not  it  is  more  than  Madame 
we  will  find  at  the  Toison  d'Or.  Be  of  good  cheer,  d'Auriac,  your 
lady  will  come  to  no  harm.  The  Camarguer  is  playing  too  great 
a  game  to  kill  a  goose  that  is  likely  to  lay  him  golden  eggs.  I'm 
afraid  though  he  has  spoilt  a  greater  game  for  his  master.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ? '  I  asked,  interested  in  spite  of  myself. 

'  Only  this,  that  unless  you  are  extremely  unfortunate  I  regard 
the  rescue  of  INIadame  de  Bidache  as  certain.  I  am  as  certain 
that  this  will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  de  Gomeron  and  his  con- 
federates. They  will  taste  the  wheel,  and  that  makes  loose 
tongues,  and  it  may  lead  to  details  concerning  M.  de  Biron  that 
we  sadly  need.' 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wheel  is  perilously  near  to  me  as  well.' 

*  There  is  the  Edict,  of  course,'  said  de  Belin,  *  but  Madame's 
evidence  will  absolve  you,  and  we  can  arrange  that  you  are  not 
put  to  the  question  at  once.' 

The  cool  way  in  which  he  said  this  would  have  moved  me  to 
furious  anger  against  him  did  I  not  know  him  tp  be  sp  true  1^ 
^end.    Afl  it  was  I  s»id  sharply-^ 
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'  Thank  you,  I  will  take  care  that  the  wheel  does  not  touch 

me.' 

*  Very  well/  he  answered ;  '  and  now  I  shall  sleep ;  good  night.' 
He  turned  on  his  side  and  seemed  to  drop  off  at  once,  and  as 

I  lay  through  the  weary  hours  of  that  night  I  sometimes  used  to 

turn  to  the  still  figure  at  my  side  with  envy  at  the  peace  of  his 

slumber. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MAiTKE  PANTIN  SELLS  CABBAGES. 


At  last,  just  as  my  patience  was  worn  to  its  last  shred,  I  saw 
the  glaze  in  the  window  begin  to  whiten,  and  almost  imme- 
diately after  heard  footsteps  on  the  landing.  This  was  enough 
for  me,  and,  unable  to  be  still  longer,  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
hastened  to  open  the  door  myself.  It  admitted  Jacques,  and  a 
figure  in  whom  I  should  never  have  recognised  the  notary  had  I 
not  known  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  Pantin.  Jacques  bore 
a  tray  loaded  with  refreshments,  and  Pantin  held  a  lantern,  for  it 
was  still  dark,  in  one  hand,  and  something  that  looked  like  the 
folds  of  a  long  cloak  hung  in  the  loop  of  his  arm.  The  noise  of 
their  entrance  awoke  de  Belin.  With  a  muttered  exclamation  I 
did  not  catch,  he  roused  himself,  and,  the  candles  being  lit,  we 
proceeded  to  make  a  hasty  toilet.  As  I  drew  on  my  boots  I  saw 
they  were  yet  wet  and  muddy,  and  was  about  to  rate  Jacques 
when  Pantin  anticipated,  '  I  told  him  to  let  them  be  so,  monsieur, 
— ^you  have  a  part  to  play ;  put  this  over  your  left  eye.*  And 
with  these  words  he  handed  me  a  huge  patch.  Then,  in  place  of 
my  own  hat,  I  found  I  had  to  wear  a  frayed  cap  of  a  dark  sage- 
green  velvet,  with  a  scarecrow-looking  white  feather  sticking  from 
it.  Lastly,  Pantin  flung  over  my  shoulders  a  long  cloak  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  cap,  and  seemingly  as  old.  It  fell  almost 
down  to  my  heels,  and  was  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  pair  of 
leather  straps  in  lieu  of  a  clasp. 

*  Faith ! '  exclaimed  the  Vicompte,  as  he  stood  a  little  to  one 
side  and  surveyed  me,  *  if  you  play  up  to  your  dress  you  are  more 
likely  to  adorn  than  raise  the  gallows  Jacques  spoke  of.* 

But  I  cut  short  his  gibing  with  an  impatient  command  to 
Pantin  to  start.     The  little  man,  however,  demurred — 

*  You  must  eat  something  first,  monsieur — not  a  step  will  I 
budge  till  you  have  done  that.* 
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I  forced  myself  to  swallow  a  little,  during  which  time  our 
plans  of  overnight  were  hastily  run  over;  Palin,  who  had  joined 
us,  declared  he  would  go  to  the  Princess  Catherine,  and  seek  her 
aid.  We  knew  that  was  useless,  but  not  desiring  to  thwart  the 
old  man  let  him  have  his  will.  It  was  decided,  however,  in  case 
I  had  anything  to  communicate,  that  I  should  hasten  to  the  Bue 
des  Bourdonnais,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  Vicompte  would 
see  the  IMaster-General  at  once  and  try  what  could  be  done. 
This  being  settled,  and  having  ordered  Jacques,  who  protested 
loudly,  to  stay  behind,  Pantin  and  I  started  oflF  on  our  search  for 
the  Toison  d*Or. 

As  he  closed  the  entrance  door  behind  him  carefully,  and 
Jacques  turned  the  key,  I  looked  up  and  down  the  Bue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  but  there  was  not  a  soul  stirring. 

*  'Tis  the  cold  hour,  monsieur,'  said  Pantin,  shivering  as  he 
drew  the  remnant  of  a  cloak  he  wore  closer  over  his  shoulders, 
'  and  we  are  safe  from  all  eyes,'  and  then  I  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  his  feet  were  bare,  and  that  he  carried  a  pair  of  old 
shoes  in  one  hand  and  an  empty  basket  in  the  other. 

'But  you  are  not  going  like  that,  man!'  I  said;  *you  will 
catch  a  fever.' 

'We  are  going  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  monsieur,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  plague  now.' 

Though  I  could  not  but  feel  more  than  grateful  for  the  way 
in  which  the  good  fellow  was  labouring  for  me,  I  said  nothing,  but 
followed  him  as  he  entered  the  mist  that  rose  from  the  river  and 
clung  heavily  to  its  banks. 

It  was,  as  Pantin  had  said,  the  cold  hour,  and  all  Paris  was 
asleep.  Above  us  the  sky  still  swarmed  with  stars,  though  a  pale 
band  of  light  was  girdling  the  horizon.  Here  and  there  in  the 
heaving  mist  on  the  river  we  saw  the  feeble  glimmer  of  a  lantern 
that  had  survived  through  the  night  and  still  served  to  mark  the 
spot  where  a  boat  was  moored.  All  around  us  the  outlines  of  the 
city  rose  in  a  brown  silhouette  ;  but  the  golden  cross  on  the  spire 
of  Notre  Dame  had  already  caught  the  dawn  and  blazed  like  a 
beacon  against  the  grey  of  the  sky  overhead. 

As  the  Pont  au  Change  was  the  latest  of  the  bridges  to  close, 
it  was  the  earliest  to  open ;  but  when  we  came  there  we  had  to 
cool  our  heels  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before  we  could  pass  through ; 
and  by  that  time  the  city  was  already  beginning  to  awake.  I 
could  not  repress  a  slight  shudder  as  we  passed  the  dreary  walls 
of  the  Chatelet,  just  as  the  guard  was  being  changed  at  the  gate. 
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and  thought  by  how  luckj  a  chance  I  had  escaped  being  a  guest 
of  M.  de  Br^z6. 

Once  past  the  Chatelet  we  pushed  on  briskly,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  reached  St.  Jacques  we  were  warm  enough,  despite  the 
chillness  of  the  morning.  At  a  stall  near  the  church,  and  hard  by 
the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  Pantin  purchased  a  quantity  of  vegetables, 
bidding  me  to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  him  in  future  and  guide  him 
in  this  manner  as  far  as  I  knew.  Whilst  he  was  filling  his  basket 
I  turned  up  the  Eue  St.  Martin,  wondering  what  the  notary's 
object  could  be  in  transforming  himself  into  a  street  hawker.  I 
went  slowly,  stopping  every  now  and  again  to  see  if  Pantin  was 
following,  and  observed  that  he  kept  on  the  side  of  the  road 
opposite  to  me,  and  ever  and  again  kept  calling  out  his  wares  in  a 
monotonous  sing-song  tone.  Thus  far  and  for  a  space  further  I 
knew  the  road,  and,  observing  that  Pantin  was  able  to  keep  me 
well  in  view,  increased  my  pace  until  at  last  we  came  to  the  cross 
street  near  which  I  had  met  the  jealous  Mangel  and  his  wife. 
Up  the  cross  street  I  turned  without  hesitation,  now  almost  facing 
the  tall  spire  that  had  been  my  landmark,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
would  be  able  to  trace  my  way  to  the  Toison  d'Or  without  diffi- 
culty when  I  suddenly  came  to  a  standstill  and  faltered.  For 
here  there  were  half  a  dozen  lanes  that  ran  this  way  and  that, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  which  was  the  one  I  had 
taken  but  a  few  hours  before,  so  different  did  they  look  now  to 
what  they  had  appeared  by  moonlight.  As  I  halted  in  a  doubting 
manner  Pantin  hurried  up,  and,  there  being  one  or  two  near  me, 
began  to  urge  me  to  buy  his  cabbages.  I  made  a  pretence  of 
putting  him  off,  and  then,  the  strangers  having  passed,  I  explained 
I  had  lost  my  bearings.  '  I  see  a  wine  shop  open  across  the  road, 
chevalier — go  in  and  call  for  a  flask  and  await  me,'  he  answered 
rapidly. 

I  nodded,  and,  bidding  him  begone  in  a  loud  tone,  swaggered 
across  the  street,  and  entering  the  den — it  could  be  called  by  no 
other  name — shouted  for  a  litre  of  Beaugency,  and  flung  myself 
down  on  a  rough  stool  with  a  clatter  of  my  sword  and  a  great 
showing  of  the  pistol  butts  that  stuck  out  from  my  belt. 

The  cabaret  had  just  opened,  but  early  as  I  was  I  was  not  the 
first  customer,  for  a  man  was  sitting  half- asleep  and  half-drunk 
on  one  of  the  foul-looking  benches,  and  as  I  called  for  my  wine, 
he  rose  up,  muttering  *  Beaugency !  He  wants  Beaugency — 
there  is  none  here,'  he  went  on  in  a  maudlin  manner,  turning  tp 
me.     '  At  the  Toison  d'Or ' 
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I  almost  started  at  the  words ;  but  the  landlord,  whose  face 
Appeared  from  behind  a  cask  at  my  shout,  and  whose  countenance 
now  showed  the  utmost  anger  at  his  old  client's  speech,  suddenly 
seized  him  by  the  neck  and  hustled  him  from  the  room — 
*  The  drunken  knave ! '  he  said  with  a  great  oath,  *  to  say  that 
I  kept  no  Beaugency — here,  captain,'  and  he  handed  me  a  litre, 
with  a  much-stained  glass,  *  here  is  Beaugency  that  comes  from 
More's  own  cellars/  and  he  looked  knowingly  at  me. 

Not  wishing  to  hold  converse  with  the  fellow,  I  filled  the 
glass,  and  then,  flinging  him  a  crown,  bade  him  drink  the  rest  of 
the  bottle  for  good  luck.  The  scoundrel  drank  it  there  and  then, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  returned  to  the  charge. 

'  It  is  good  wine — eh,  captain  ?  ' 

*  It  is/  I  answered  drily ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  denied. 

*  IVIonsieur  is  out  early,  I  see.' 

*  Monsieur  is  out  late,  you  mean,'  I  made  answer,  playing  my 
part,  and  longing  for  Pantin  to  return. 

*  Ho !  ho ! '  he  roared ;  *  a  good  joke— captain,  I  do  not  know 
you,  but  tell  me  your  name,  and,  curse  me,  if  I  do  not  drink  your 
health  in  Arbois  the  day  you  ride  to  Montfaucon.' 

*  You  will  know  my  name  soon  enough,'  I  answered,  humouring 
the  fellow,  *  and  I  promise  to  send  you  the  Arbois  the  day  I  ride 
there.  I  may  tell  you  that  it  was  to  the  Toison  d'Or  I  was  recom- 
mended by  my  friends ;  but  your  Beaugency  and  your  company 
are  so  good,  compare,  that  I  shall  make  this  my  house  of  call  during 
my  stay  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin.' 

'Damn  the  Toison  d'Or,'  he  exclaimed,  'and  you  are  a  good 
fellow.  Let  me  warn  you  in  turn  that  the  Toison  d'Or  is  no 
longer  safe.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  I  asked,  leaning  forwards. 

*  For  you,  and  for  me,  monsieur.' 

*  Ah — my  luck  is  good  as  your  wine,'  and  at  that  moment  I 
caught  sight  of  Pantin.  *  There  is  another  crown  to  drink  to  our 
friendship,  and  mind  you  keep  as  good  a  flask  for  me  against  my 
return  at  noon — au  revoir !     I  have  a  business  at  my  lodging.' 

The  wretch  overwhelmed  me  with  thanks  and  stood  at  the 
door  watching  me  as  I  crossed  over  the  street,  with  a  warning 
glance  to  Pantin,  and  strolled  slowly  onwards.  A  little  further 
on  I  turned  to  my  left,  keeping  well  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to 
avoid  the  filth  and  refuse  thrown  carelessly  on  each  side,  and  as  I 
turned  I  saw  that  my  man  had  gone  in.  I  was  certain  of  one 
thing,  that  the  Toison  d'Or  was  not  far  oflF,  and  whilst  I  picked 
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my  way  slowly  along  Pantin  came  up  to  me  with  his  sing-song 
whine. 

'  Have  you  found  it  ? '  I  asked  in  a  low  tone. 
'  No/  he  sang  out. 

At  this  moment  a  figure  rose  up  from  the  steps  of  a  house 
where  I  had  noticed  it  crouching,  a  few  feet  from  me,  and  swung 
forwards. 

*  H0I& !  'Tis  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  !  Has  your  excellency 
tasted  the  Beaugency — the  dog-poison,  I  tell  your  excellency 
there  is  but  one  house  in  the  Faubourg  where  they  sell  it — the 
Toison  d*Or/ 

'  Cro  and  drink  some  there,  then/  and  I  tossed  him  a  piece  of 
silver. 

He  picked  it  up  from  the  road  where  it  had  fallen  like  a  dog 
snatching  at  a  bone,  and  then  stood  surveying  the  coin,  which  he 
held  in  the  open  palm  of  his  hand. 

'  You  might,'  he  said ;  *  they  would  not  serve  me,'  and  then 
with  a  drunken  familiarity  he  came  close  to  my  elbow.  'I'll 
show  you  the  Toison  d'Or.  It  is  there — the  second  turn  to  the 
left  and  then  straight  before  you.  As  for  me,  I  go  back  to  taste 
Grigot's  Beaugency — his  dog-poison,'  he  repeated  with  the  spite- 
ful insistence  of  a  man  in  his  cups. 

*The  fool  in  his  folly  speaketh  wisdom!'  Pantin  muttered 
under  his  breath,  and  then  the  man,  staggering  from  me,  at- 
tempted to  go  back  whence  he  had  been  flung,  but  either  the 
morning  air  was  too  strong  for  him,  or  else  he  was  taken  with  a 
seizure  of  some  kind,  for  ere  he  had  gone  ten  paces  he  fell  for- 
wards on  his  face,  and  lay  there  in  the  slime  of  the  street. 

At  any  other  time  I  would  have  stopped  to  assist  the  man, 
but  now  I  could  only  look  upon  his  condition  as  a  direct  inter- 
position of  Providence,  and  I  let  him  lay  where  he  had  fallen. 
*  Come,  Pantin/  I  cried,  *  we  have  found  the  spot.' 
Following  the  directions  given  by  our  guide,  we  found  he  had 
not  deceived  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  blind  passage,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  Toison 
d'Or. 

The  wasps*  nest  was  not  yet  awake,  but  as  I  stood  for  a  moment 
discussing  with  Pantin  what  we  should  do  next,  a  couple  of  men 
well  muffled  in  cloaks  passed  down  the  lane  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  preserve  an  expression  of  unconcern 
on  my  face,  for  in  one  of  the  two  I  recognised  Lafin.  He,  too, 
stooped  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  fasten  a  point  that  had  come  un- 
done, and,  whilst  doing  so,  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  me.    I  met  his 
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ga2e  as  one  might  look  at  a  perfect  stranger,  but  seeing  he  con- 
tinued it,  put  my  hand  to  the  hilt  of  my  sword  with  a  scowl. 
The  doubt  on  his  face  cleared  on  the  instant  to  a  look  of  relief, 
and  I  saw  his  thin  lips  curve  into  a  slight  smile  of  contempt  as  he 
rose  and  walked  quietly  after  his  companion.  That  swaggering 
movement  of  my  hand  to  my  sword-hilt  had  convinced  him  that 
I  was  one  of  the  swashbucklers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  and 
as  such  unworthy  even  of  the  contempt  of  the  heir  of  the  Vidame. 
'Who  is  it?'  asked  Pantin,  who  had  been  observing  me 
closely. 
'Lafin.' 

*  Are  you  sure,  monsieur  ? ' 

I  nodded,  and  he  went  on,  *  Then,  monsieur,  if  I  mistake  not, 
M.  le  Vicompte  is  right,  and  we  hunt  the  boar  as  well  as  the 
wolf.  I  will  give  word  of  this  at  the  Arsenal  before  three  hours 
are  over.' 

We  then  went  slowly  towards  the  Toison  d'Or  in  the  same 
order  on  which  we  had  come  up  the  Eue  St.  Martin,  my  heart 
full  of  strange  misgivings  at  Lafin's  presence  in  the  street.     The 
sun  had  already  whitened  the  gables  of  the  houses,  but  so  narrow 
was  the  passage  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  always  be  in  shadow. 
There  were  a  few  people  stirring — one  or  two  street  urchins,  who 
flung  gibes  at  Pantin,  but  gave  me  a  wide  berth ;  half  a  dozen 
women,  in  whose  faces  sin  and  want  had  set  their  seals,  and  a 
man  or  two  of  the  worst  class.     Beyond  the  high,  dead  wall  which  * 
closed  in  the  passage  I  could  now  see  the  tops  of  some  trees,  and 
judged  from  this  that  we  were  almost  upon  the  walls  of  Paris,  and 
in  this,  as  it  turned  out,  I  was  right.     At  last  I  came  opposite 
the  Toison  d'Or.     The  gate  leading  into  the  little  court  was  shut^ 
and  so  was  every  window  facing  the  street.     The  signboard  was 
swinging  sadly  over  the  closed  door,  and  at  the  first  glance  it 
looked  as  if  the  house  was  deserted.     For  a  moment  the  thought 
struck  me  to  knock  boldly  at  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened  to 
force  my  way  in  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  rest,  but  I  was  cooled 
on  the  instant  when  I  thought  what  failure  meant.    I  would  trust 
as  little  to  chance  as  possible.     I  passed  slowly  on,  and  found  that 
the  Toison  d'Or  joined  on  to  another,  but  much  smaller,  house 
which  had  its  bound  set  to  it  by  the  wall  that  crossed  the  street. 
The  sash  of  a  window  on  the  top  story  of  this  house  was  up,  and 
as  I  came  up  to  it  the  front  door  swung  open  and  a  man  stood 
on  the  steps  and  looked  me  full  in   the   face.      As  my  glance 
passed  him,  I  saw  that  the  door  oi)ened  into  a  room  that  was 
used  apparently  as  a  shop  for  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  articles 
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and  the  man  himself  would  have  stood  well  for  the  picture  of  a 
thieves'  fence,  which,  indeed,  he  was. 

*  A  good  morning,  captain,'  he  said.  *  Will  you  buy — or  have 
you  come  to  sell  ? '  he  asked,  dropping  his  voice. 

As  he  spoke,  Pantin  came  up  and  began  to  importune  the  man 
from  a  safe  distance  to  purchase  his  wares,  but  beyond  a  curse 
had  no  further  attention  paid  to  him,  and  with  a  disappointed  air 
he  went  slowly  back  towards  the  Toison  d'Or.  It  flashed  upon 
me  that  something  had  fallen  my  way.  *  I  have  come  to  buy, 
Cfmvpire^  I  answered,  and,  stepping  into  the  shop,  began  to  ex- 
amine a  few  cast-off  doublets,  and  flung  them  aside,  demanding 
one  on  which  the  gold  lace  was  good.  A  woman  joined  the  man 
at  this  time,  and  whilst  they  were  rummaging  amongst  their 
stores  I  hastily  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  plan  I  had  formed. 
If  I  could  get  a  lodging  here  I  would  be  in  a  position  to  watch 
who  came  and  went  from  the  house  and  strike  my  blow  with 
deliberation  and  certainty.  So  at  last,  when  the  doublet  was 
shown  to  me,  though  the  price  was  exorbitant,  I  paid  it  without 
demur,  and  on  the  man  asking  if  it  should  be  sent  to  my  lodging 
I  pretended  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  then  explained  that 
as  I  had  just  come  to  Paris,  and  was  in  search  of  a  lodging,  I 
would  take  the  doublet  with  me. 

*  Monsieur  must  have  scaled  the  city  walls  last  night,  then  ?  ' 
the  man  said  with  a  sly  look. 

^  Exactly,'  I  answered. 

The  woman,  however,  here  cut  in  and  explained  that  if  it  was 
a  lodging  I  needed  they  could  accommodate  me. 

'All  the  more  if  you  buy  as  well  as  you  do  now,  captain,' 
said  the  man. 

'I  will  sell  you  as  cheap  as  you  want  besides,'  I  answered, 
*  but  let  me  see  the  rooms.' 

'  There  is  but  one  room,  monsieur,'  answered  the  woman,  *  but 
it  is  large  and  furnished,'  and  then  she  led  me  up  the  stairway. 
The  room  was  certainly  large  beyond  the  ordinary,  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed beyond  measure  at  finding  that  it  was  at  the  back  of 
the  house  and  would  prevent  me  from  watching  who  came  in  and 
out  of  the  Toison  d'Or.  I  objected  to  the  situation,  saying  that 
I  wanted  a  room  overlooking  the  street. 

'  There  is  none,'  she  answered  shortly,  *  but  if  monsieur  desires 
to  look  on  the  street  he  may  do  so  from  the  window  at  the  end 
of  this  passage.' 

She  pointed  to  a  narrow  passage  that  led  from  the  door  of 
the  room  to  a  small  hanging  turret,  and  from  the  arched  window3 
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of  this  I  saw  tliat  I  could  see  all  I  wanted  without  being  seen 
myself.  The  woman  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  kidney  as  her 
husband,  and  drove  a  close  bargain,  and  after  much  pretended 
haggUng  I  closed  with  her  terms,  and  arranged  also  for  her  to 
bring  me  my  meals,  explaining  that  for  the  next  week  or  so  I 
would  stay  indoors  as  my  health  was  not  good. 

*  I  understand,  monsieur,'  she  said,  showing  her  teeth. 

*  Then  it  is  settled,  and  I  will  step  down  and  bring  up  the 
doublet  which  I  left  in  the  shop/  With  these  words  I  counted 
out  the  rent  and  the  money  for  my  board,  coin  by  coin,  into  her 
hand,  as  if  each  piece  I  disgorged  was  my  last,  and  then  stepping 
down,  found,  as  I  expected,  Pantin  at  the  door. 

The  man  was  for  ordering  him  away,  but  his  wife  insisted  on 
making  a  purchase,  in  which  I  joined,  and  the  fence  going  up- 
stairs at  that  time,  we  three  were  left  together.  It  was  all 
important  to  get  rid  of  the  woman  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  Pantin, 
seeing  this,  sold  his  whole  basket  load  at  a  price  so  small  that 
it  raised  even  her  astonishment. 

^  I  have  sold  it  for  luck/  he  said,  ^  but,  if  madame  wishes,  I 
will  sell  her  daily  at  the  same  rate.' 

*  Could  you  bring  me  fruit  at  the  same  price  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Why  not  ?  *  he  answered. 

'  Then  bring  me  some  to-morrow/ 

*  Certainly,  captain.     Where  shall  I  put  these,  madame  ? ' 
But  she  bore  them  away  herself,  and  this  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

*  Pantin/  I  said,  *  I  have  taken  a  room  here — ^you  understand  ?  * 

*  And  I,'  he  answered,  *  have  sold  a  cabbage  to  Babette.  If 
you  bear  nothing  more,  meet  me  at  dusk  in  the  square  behind 
St.  Martin's/ 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more,  for  we  heard  the  fence  coming 
back.  Pantin  went  off  down  the  street,  and  I,  after  a  word  or 
two  with  the  man,  and  an  order  to  his  wife  regarding  my  meals, 
went  slowly  up  to  my  room. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SKYLIGHT   IN   THE   TOISON   d'OR. 

Once  back  in  ray  room,  I  flung  off  my  cloak  and  took  a  survey  of 

ray  new  quarters.     The  room  was  long  and  low,  and  situated  in 

the  topmost  story  of  the  house.      In  one  comer  was  a  settle 
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covered  with  a  fiEtded  brocade,  whilst  on  the  other  side  there  was  a 
wardrobe  and  a  few  necessaries.  The  bed  was  placed  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  room,  and  close  to  the  window  which  over- 
looked the  back  of  the  house,  and  through  which,  from  where  I 
stood,  the  blue  sky  alone  was  visible,  there  was  a  table  and  a 
couple  of  chairs.  Between  the  table  and  the  bed  intervened  a 
clear  space,  about  ten  feet  by  six,  covered  with  a  coarse  carpeting. 
If  I  am  thus  precise  in  my  description,  I  would  say  I  have  done 
so  in  order  to  explain  clearly  what  follows. 

So  fiu:  things  were  satisfactory  enough,  and  beyond  what  I  had 
a  right  to  expect  in  such  a  locality.  The  one  drawback  was  that 
I  would  be  compelled  to  use  the  turret  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
for  my  watch,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  being  observed  from  the 
other  houses.  In  the  meantime  I  determined  to  see  exactly  what 
could  be  effected  from  the  window,  and,  pushing  the  table  aside, 
so  as  to  get  a  better  view,  looked  out.  I  then  saw  that  the  house 
I  was  in  as  well  as  the  Toison  d'Or  were  both  built  against  the 
remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Paris.  Below  me  there  was  a  sheer 
drop  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  right  into  the  bed  of  the  abandoned 
fosse,  which  was  covered  by  a  thick  undergrowth  and  full  of  dibria. 
A  little  beyond  the  fosse  was  a  portion  of  what  was  known  as  the 
new  wall.  This  was  perhaps  in  a  more  ruinous  condition  than  the 
fortification  it  was  supposed  to  have  replaced.  The  brushwood 
grew  thick  and  high  against  it,  and  I  could  see  the  gap  where  a 
breach  had  been  effected,  probably  during  the  last  siege,  when  the 
Sixteen  and  Madame  de  Montpensier  held  Paris  against  the  two 
kings.  Beyond  that  stretched  the  open  country,  where,  had  I  a 
mind  to  linger  on  the  view,  I  might  have  made  out  the  windings 
of  the  river,  the  houses  of  Comeuve,  and  the  woods  of  Dugny  and 
Gonesse.  But  it  was  not  of  these  I  was  thinking,  for  in  that 
survey  I  had  grasped  the  fact  that  de  Gomeron  could  not  have 
chosen  a  spot  better  suited  for  his  purposes  than  the  Toison  d'Or. 
It  was  a  part  of  Paris  as  secure  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
city  and  set  in  some  unknown  island,  such  as  those  who  sail  to 
the  New  World  describe.  I  thought  at  first  of  stopping  any 
further  concern  with  the  window,  but  as  I  was  turning  away  I 
looked  rather  particularly  at  the  wall  below  me,  and  saw  that  a 
ledge  ran  along  it  about  three  feet  below  the  window.  Following 
its  track  with  my  eyes,  I  observed  that  it  was  carried  along  the 
face  of  the  Toison  d'Or,  and  in  doing  this  I  became  aware  that 
there  was  a  window  open  at  the  back  of  Babette's  house,  and  that 
this  was  situated  on  the  same  level  as  my  room,  but  just  about 
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the  middle  instead  of  the  extreme  end,  as  mine  was.  When  I 
considered  the  position  of  this  window,  and  that  its  look-out  was 
on  a  place  where  never  a  soul  seemed  to  come,  I  could  not  but 
think  that,  if  Madame  were  in  the  Toison  d'Or,  in  all  proba- 
bility her  room  was  there,  and  I  swore  bitterly  to  myself  at  the 
thought  of  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  reach  her.  I  then 
craned  out  and  looked  upwards,  and  saw  that  my  house  was  a  half- 
story  lower  than  the  Toison  d'Or,  and  that,  whilst  the  latter  had 
a  high  sloping  roof,  the  portion  of  the  building  in  which  I  was 
appeared  to  be  a  long  and  narrow  terrace  with  a  low  machicolated 
parapet  running  along  the  edge.  Thus  if  there  were  a  door  or 
window  in  the  Toison  d'Or  that  opened  on  to  my  roof,  it  would  be 
possible  to  step  out  thereon ;  and  then  I  drew  back,  my  blood 
burning.  If  it  were  possible  to  step  out  from  the  Toison  d'Or  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  I  occupied,  it  might  be  equally  easy  to 
get  thence  into  the  Toison  d'Or.  Taking  my  sword,  I  measured 
the*distance  of  the  ledge  from  the  window-sill,  and  then,  holding 
on  to  the  mullions  by  one  hand,  stretched  out  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  foimd  I  could  just  touch  the  top  of  the  parapet  with  the 
point  of  my  blade.  In  short,  the  position  was  this :  that,  so  hard 
and  smooth  was  the  outside  of  the  wall,  it  was  impossible  for  any- 
thing save  a  lizard  to  get  along  it  to  the  window  behind  which  I 
supposed  Madame  was  prisoned  ;  yet  it  was  feasible,  with  the  aid 
of  a  rope  thrown  over  the  grinning  head  of  the  gargoyle  a  little 
above  me,  or  else  over  the  low  battlement  of  the  parapet,  to  reach 
the  roof,  and  the  odds  were  in  favour  of  there  being  some  sort 
of  a  door  or  window  that  would  give  ingress  thence  into  the 
Toison  d'Or.  I  began  after  this  to  be  a  little  more  satisfied  with 
my  quarters,  and  determined  to  set  about  my  explorations  about 
the  dinner  hour,  when  most  people  would  be  within,  and  the 
chance  of  discovery  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  putting  the  matter  ofif  until  nightfall,  as  I  have  often 
observed  that  there  was  no  time  so  good  as  the  one  I  had  chosen 
for  aflfairs  which  depended  much  for  their  results  upon  a  surprise. 
I  now  stepped  out  of  my  room,  and,  walking  along  the  passage, 
looked  out  from  the  little  turret  along  the  face  of  the  street.  It 
was  more  alive  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before,  but  the  occupants 
were  principally  women  and  children,  with  a  man  or  so  here  and 
there.  I  saw  that  whilst  the  sunlight  fell  in  patchwork  and  long 
narrow  stretches  on  the  street,  it  was  bright  enough  where  I  was, 
and  I  perceived  I  had  a  good  excuse  for  spending  such  time  as  I 
intended  to  behind  the  embrasures  of  the  turret.  And  this  excuse 

Pa 
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I  had  to  bring  into  play  at  once,  for  as  I  stood  there  I  heard  a 
footstep  on  the  passage,  and,  tnming,  observed  the  woman  of  the 
house. 

'  I  see/  she  began,  *  you  are  ahready  in  your  turret.* 

'  I  like  the  sun,  my  good  woman,  and  have  had  a  long  journey.' 

Something  in  my  tone  made  her  look  at  me  oddly,  and  I 
began  to  wish  I  were  well  away  from  the  keen  scrutiny  of  her 
eyes.     She  dropped  the  tutoyer  and  asked : 

'If  monsieur  is  tired  he  would  probably  like  his  dinner  earlier.' 

'  Marbleu  !  The  very  thing,  madame,  and  as  long  a  bottle  of 
Beaugency  as  you  can  get  with  it.* 

'  It  shall  be  done,  monsieur,*  and  she  turned  to  go. 

It  struck  me  as  a  little  odd  that  she  should  have  come  up  in 
this  aimless  manner ;  but  reflecting  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
due  to  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  gratify  feminine  curiosity 
by  spying  what  I  was  about,  I  dismissed  the  matter. 

After  allowing  a  little  time  to  elapse  I  descended  to  the  shop 
and  began  carelessly  running  my  eyes  over  the  miscellaneous 
collection  of  articles  therein.  The  fence  followed  me  about,  now 
recommending  this  thing  and  now  that.  At  last  I  saw  what 
looked  to  be  a  ball  of  rope  lying  in  a  comer  and  covered  with 
dust. 

'  What  is  that  ?  *  I  inquired,  touching  it  with  the  point  of 
my  sword. 

The  man  stooped  without  a  word  and,  picking  it  up,  dusted 
it  carefully,  then  he  unrolled  a  ladder  of  silken  cord,  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

'  This,  captain,*  he  said,  swinging  it  backwards  and  forwrards, 
'  belonged,  not  so  long  ago,  to  M.  de  Bellievre,  though  yoa  may 
not  believe  me.' 

*  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  speaking  the  truth,  but  it  seems 
rather  weak.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  monsieur,  will  you  test  it  and  see  ?  * 

We  managed  to  do  this,  by  means  of  two  hooks  that  were  slung 
from  a  beam  above  us,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  me  that  the  ladder 
was  sufficient  to  bear  double  my  weight,  and  then,  asjif  content 
with  this,  I  flung  it  aside. 

*  Will  not  monsieur  take  it  ?  *  asked  the  man  ;  '  it  is  cheap.* 

*  It  is  good  enough,'  I  answered,  *  if  I  had  a  business  on  hand 
but  at  present  I  am  waiting.* 

'  If  monsieur  has  leisure  I  might  be  able  to  give  him  a  hint 
that  would  bp  worth  something  in  crowns.' 
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'  I  am  lazy  when  in  luck,  compire.  No,  I  will  not  take  the 
ladder.' 

^  It  may  come  in  useful,  though,  and  will  occupy  but  a  small 
space  in  monsieur's  room ' — and  seeing  that  I  appeared  to  waver 
— *  shall  I  take  it  up,  I  will  let  it  go  for  ten  crowns  ? ' 

*  Five  crowns  or  nothing,'  I  said  firmly. 
^  But  it  is  of  the  finest  silk ! ' 

*  I  do  not  want  to  buy — you  can  take  my  price  or  leave  it/ 

^  Very  well  then,  monsieur,  thanks,  and  I  will  take  it  up 
myself.' 

'  You  need  not  trouble,  I  am  going  up  and  will  take  it  with 
me.* 

With  these  words  I  took  the  ladder,  folded  in  long  loops,  in  my 
hand  and  went  back  to  the  turret.  There  I  spent  a  good  hour  or 
so  in  re-examining  it,  and  splicing  one  or  two  parts  that  seemed 
a  trifle  weak,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  who  passed 
and  repassed  the  street,  without,  however,  discovering  anything 
to  attract  attention.  Finally,  the  woman  brought  up  my  dinner, 
and  I  managed  to  eat,  after  a  fashion,  but  made  more  play  with 
the  Beaugency,  which  was  mild  and  of  a  good  vintage.  When 
the  table  was  cleared,  I  sat  still  for  about  half  an  hour  or  so, 
playing  with  my  glass,  and  then  rising,  saw  that  my  door  was 
securely  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  could  effect  an 
entrance,  except  by  bursting  the  lock.  This  being  done  I  re- 
moved my  boots  and  unslung  my  sword,  keeping  my  pistols, 
however,  in  my  belt,  and  after  a  good  look  round,  to  see  that  no 
one  was  observing  me,  managed  to  loop  the  ladder  round  the 
gargoyle,  and  then  tested  it  once  more  with  a  long  pull.  The 
silk  held  well  enough,  but  the  stonework  of  the  gargoyle  gave  and 
fell  with  a  heavy  crash  into  the  fosse  below.  It  was  a  narrow 
business,  and  it  was  well  I  had  tried  the  strength  of  the  cord 
again.  I  looked  out  from  the  window  cautiously  to  see  if  the 
noise  had  attracted  any  attention,  and  found  to  my  satisfaction 
that  it  had  not.  After  allowing  a  little  time  to  elapse,  so  as  to 
be  on^the  safe  side,  I  attempted  to  throw  the  looped  end  I  had 
made  to  the  ladder  so  that  it  might  fall  over  the  parapet,  between 
two  embrasures,  but  discovered,  after  half  a  dozen  casts,  that  this 
was  not  feasible  from  where  I  stood.  Then  I  bethought  me  of 
my  boyhood's  training  amongst  the  cliffs  that  overhung  the  bay 
of  Auriac,  and,  stepping  out  on  to  the  ledge  of  the  window, 
managed  with  an  effort  to  hold  on  to  the  stump  of  the  gargoyle 
with  one  hand,  and,  balancing  myself  careftilly,  for  a  slip  meant 
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instant  death,  flung  the  loop  once  more,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  £Etll  as  I  desired.  Without  any  further  hesitation  I 
put  my  foot  on  the  rungs,  and  in  a  minute  more  was  lying  on  my 
face  behind  the  parapet,  and  thanking  Grod  I  had  made  the  effort, 
for  before  me  was  a  large  skylight,  half  open,  from  which  I  could 
command  a  view  of  the  interior  of  one  room  at  least  of  the  Toison 
d'Or,  and  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  an  easy  entrance. 
Before  going  any  further,  however,  I  glanced  round  me  to  see 
how  the  land  lay,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  I  could  not  be 
observed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  as  the  portion  of 
the  house  I  was  on  was  concealed  from  view  by  the  gabled  roof 
that  rose  about  ten  feet  from  me,  leaving  me  in  a  sort  of  long 
balcony.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  this  roof  must  have  been  an 
after-thought  on  the  part  of  the  builders ;  then  I  was  but  too 
thankful  to  find  it  existed,  and  had  no  time  for  reflections.  By 
turning  my  head  I  could  see,  too,  that  the  high  wall  that  shut  in 
the  mouth  of  the  passage  was  evidently  raised  as  a  barrier  between 
the  street  and  the  fosse,  which  took  a  bend  and  ran  immediately 
below  the  wall.  After  lying  perfectly  still  for  a  little,  I  slowly 
pushed  myself  forwards  until  at  last  I  was  beneath  the  skylight, 
and  then,  raising  myself  cautiously,  peeped  in.  I  saw  a  room  of 
moderate  size,  and  well  but  plainly  famished.  In  the  centre  was 
an  oblong  table  covered  with  a  dark  cloth,  and  round  about  it 
were  set  a  number  of  chairs.  The  skylight  alone  admitted  light, 
and  from  this  to  the  floor  of  the  room  was  a  matter  of  twelve  feet 
or  so.  The  chamber  was  empty,  and  I  had  more  than  half  a  miud 
to  risk  the  descent,  when  the  door  was  opened  and  Babette  stepped 
in.  I  shrank  back  as  low  as  possible,  and  observed  that  she  was 
making  arrangements  for  some  one,  for  she  placed  a  couple  of 
decanters  with  glasses  on  the  table,  arranged  the  chairs,  and  then, 
after  taking  a  look  round,  went  out  once  more.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  wait,  and,  settling  myself  under  the  skylight,  began  to 
exercise  my  patience.  After  an  hour  or  so  had  passed  I  heard  the 
door  opened  again,  and  then  the  sound  of  voices.  Presently  some 
one  called  out,  'We  had  better  shut  the  skylight,'  and  then 
another  voice,  this  time  Lafin's,  said,  *  No,  it  is  no  use,  and  we 
will  want  light  to  see.* 

Once  more  I  raised  myself  and  leaned  against  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  eyes  and  ears  intent.  There  were  three  men  in  the  room 
— Lafin,  de  Q-omeron,  and  another  whom  I  did  not  know,  but 
whom  I  judged  to  be  an  Italian  from  his  manner  of  pronouncing 
our  language.   They  were  all  three  seated  round  the  table,  poring 
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over  a  number  of  documents  and  conversing  in  low  tones.  After 
a  time  it  appeared  to  me  that  Lafin  was  urging  something  on 
de  Gromeron,  and  the  free-lance,  who  was  short  of  temper,  brought 
his  clenched  hand  on  the  table  in  a  manner  to  make  the  glasses 
ring,  whilst  he  said  with  an  oath — 

*  I  will  not — I  have  risked  too  much.  I  have  told  you  before 
that  I  did  not  come  into  this  for  the  good  of  my  health.  My  prize 
is  my  own.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  afifair,  of  which  I  am 
sick.' 

The  other  man  then  cut  in — 

*  I  do  not  see,  M.  de  Lafin,  why  we  should  drag  this  matter 
into  our  discussion.  If  M.  de  Gromeron  wants  a  wife,  well — many 
a  fair  dame  has  had  a  rougher  wooing  than  the  lady  you  speak  of. 
But  I — I  have  cause  for  complaint.  I  come  here  expecting  to 
meet  the  Marshal — and  I  meet  you  and  monsieur  here.  I  mean 
no  offence,  but  I  must  tell  you  plainly  my  master's  instructions 
are  that  I  should  hear  M.  de  Biron's  promises  and  take  his  demands 
from  his  own  lips.' 

^  And  what  about  Epemon,  Bouillon,  and  Tremouille,  count  ? ' 
asked  de  Gomeron. 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  stranger  flashed  on  him  for  a  moment, 
'  My  master,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  knows  their  views.' 

*  Personally?' 

The  Italian  waved  his  hand  with  a  laugh.  '  Gentlemen,  I  have 
given  you  my  terms — it  is  for  you  to  choose.  As  for  my  part,  I 
would  that  my  master  dropped  this  business  and  trusted  the  day 
to  his  sword.' 

*  That  is  not  wont  to  be  M.  de  Savoye's  way,'  sneered  Lafin, 
and  the  Italian  rose. 

*  Very  well,  messieurs.    I  will  then  consider  the  issue  is  closed.' 

*  It  matters  not  a  rush  to  me,'  exclaimed  de  Gomeron ;  but 
Lafin,  who  was  moodily  plucking  at  his  moustache,  spoke  again, 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  full  of  chagrin. 

'  As  you  wish — I  undertake  that  the  Marshal  sees  you. 

*  Where  and  when  ?     My  time  is  precious.' 

*  Here,  at  ten  o'clock  to-night.' 

*  Maledetto  !    This  is  not  a  place  to  come  to  at  that  hour.' 

*  It  is  safe — and  it  would  be  safer  still  if  you  stayed  here  till 
then.  The  spies  of  the  Master-General — curse  him — are  every- 
where, and  M.  de  Gomeron  will  guarantee  your  protection  here.' 

*  I  am  deeply  grateful,'  the  count  bowed  slightly,  a  faint  tone 
of  irony  in  his  voice.     *  Then  you  agree  ? ' 
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'  Yes.' 

^  This  being  so,  perhaps  yon  had  better  go  over  these  notes 
that  yoa  may  be  in  a  position  to  exactly  nnderstand  what  we  can 
do.  Our  terms  of  course  toe  as  before,  but  we  will  require  money, 
and  that  at  once/ 

^  But  large  advances  have  already  been  made/  objected  the 
Italian. 

'  They  are  gone/  said  Lafin. 

*  How  ?  Nothing  has  been  done ;  and  both  Velasco  and  Savoy 
are  unwilling  to  throw  more  money  into  the  business  unless  some 
action  is  taken.     How  has  the  money  gone  ? ' 

'  It  is  gone,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it/  exclaimed  Lafin  sullenly. 
'  As  for  the  action  you  wish  taken — you  have  asked  to  see  the 
Marshal,  and  he  will  inform  you.' 

*  Very  well !  Until  then,  monsieur,  we  will  not  discuss  this 
point  further.' 

The  voices  dropped  again  after  this,  and  they  began  to  pore 
over  the  papers  and  a  map  that  the  free-lance  had  spread  before 
him,  making  an  occasional  remark  which  I  did  not  follow.  But  I 
had  heard  enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  plot  of  Anet  was  still 
in  full  life.  It  was  all-important  forme  now  to  communicate  what 
I  knew  at  once  to  the  Master-General.  With  a  little  ordinary  care 
the  conspirators  could  be  trapped  to  a  man,  and  if  by  one  stroke 
I  could  effect  this,  as  well  as  free  Madame,  anything  was  possible. 
Without  further  hesitation  I  therefore  crept  slowly  back,  and 
descended  to  my  chamber  as  softly  as  a  cat.  Leaving  the  ladder 
swinging  where  it  was — for  I  could  not  undo  the  knot — I  drew  on 
my  boots,  and  went  to  the  turret  to  reconnoitre  before  venturing 
out  into  the  street.  Imagine  my  chagrin  and  disappointment  to 
see  that  three  men  were  at  the  gate  of  the  Toison  d'Or,  evidently 
on  the  watch,  and  in  one  of  them  I  made  out  Bavaillac.  I  might 
have  passed  the  others  without  discovery,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  lynx  eyes  of  this  villain,  who,  though  young  in 
years,  had  all  the  ciaft  of  age,  and  who  later  on  was  to  raise  him- 
self to  an  eminence  so  bad  that  I  know  not  whom  to  place  beside 
him,  except  perhaps  those  who  were  his  aiders  and  abettors.  I  did 
not  fear  to  run  the  gauntlet — that  was  an  easy  matter ;  but  merely 
doing  so  would  make  my  birds  take  to  wing,  and  I  found  myself 
compelled  once  more  to  hold  patience  by  the  tail  until  the  coast 
was  clear. 

{To  be  twdiimd.) 
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Baeteriology  in  the  Queen's  Reign. 


SIXTY  years  ago  the  scientific  world  received  with  almost 
incredulous  astonishment  the  announcement  that  ^  beer  yeast 
consists  of  small  spherules  which  have  the  property  of  multiplying, 
and  are  therefore  a  living  and  not  a  dead  chemical  substance, 
that  they  further  appear  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  to  be  in  some  manner  intimately  connected  with  the  process 
of  fermentation.' 

When  Cagniard  Latour  communicated  the  above  observations 
on  yeast  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  on  June  12,  1837, 
what  is  a  truism  in  1897  took  the  whole  scientific  world  by 
storm,  so  great  was  the  novelty,  boldness,  and  originality  of  the 
conception  that  these  insignificant  particles,  hitherto  reckoned  as 
of  little  or  no  account,  should  be  endowed  with  functions  of  such 
responsibility  and  importance  as  suggested  by  Latour. 

At  the  time  when  Latour  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  this  great 
gospel  of  fermentation,  started  curiously  almost  simultaneously 
across  the  Bhine  by  Schwann  and  Kiitzing,  its  greatest  subse- 
quent apostle  and  champion  was  but  a  schoolboy,  exhibiting 
nothing  more  than  a  schoolboy's  truant  love  of  play  and  distaste 
for  lessons.  Louis  Pasteur  was  only  a  lad  of  fifteen,  buried  in  a 
little  town  in  the  provinces  of  France,  whose  peace  of  mind  was 
certainly  not  disturbed,  or  likely  to  be,  by  rumours  of  any  scien- 
tific discussion,  however  momentous,  carried  on  in  the  great,  far- 
distant  metropolis.  Yet,  some  thirty  and  odd  yeeurs  later,  there 
was  not  a  country  in  the  whole  world  where  Pasteur's  name  was 
not  known  and  associated  with  those  classical  investigations  on 
fermentation,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  spent  so  many  years  of 
his  life,  and  which  have  proved  of  such  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
world  of  commerce  as  well  as  science. 

Thanks  to  Pasteur  we  are  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  yeast  cells ;  so  familiar,  in  fact,  have  we  become  with  them, 
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that  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century  we  are  able  to  select 
at  will  those  particular  varieties  for  which  we  have  a  predilection, 
and  employ  those  which  will  produce  for  us  the  special  flavour 
we  desire  in  our  wines  or  in  our  beers. 

Large  and  splendidly  equipped  laboratories  exist  for  the 
express  purpose  of  studying  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  yeasts, 
for  finding  out  their  characteristic  functions,  and  cultivating  them 
with  all  the  tenderness  and  care  that  a  modem  gardener  bestows 
upon  the  rarest  orchids. 

All  this  is  an  old  story  in  1897,  but  sixty  years  ago  the  great 
battle  had  yet  to  be  fought  which  was  to  establish  once  and  for 
all  the  dependence  of  fermentation  upon  life,  and  vanquish  for 
ever  those  subtle  arguments  which  so  long  refused  to  life  any 
participation  in  the  work  of  fermentation  and  other  closely  allied 
phenomena. 

When,  however,  Pasteur  finally  cleared  away  the  dSyn%  of 
misconception  which  had  so  long  conceded  from  view  the  vital 
character  of  the  changes  associated  with  these  processes,  the 
bacterial  ball,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  set  rolling  with  a  will,  and 
information  concerning  these  minute  particles  of  living  matter 
was  rapidly  gathered  up  from  all  directions. 

Tempted  by  the  prospects  of  exploring  in  this  new  world  ot 
life,  investigators  rushed  into  the  field,  and  the  bacterial  fever 
has  been  hardly  less  pronounced  in  these  last  years  than  that 
rush  for  a  material  golden  harvest  which  has  characterised  so 
many  enterprises  in  southern  latitudes  ! 

The  scientific  results  of  this  microbe  fever  have  happily,  how- 
ever, been  of  a  more  solid  and  substantial  character  than  can  be 
said  to  have  followed  the  more  tangible  but  sordid  ventures  in 
South  AMcan  mines.  Vague  hypotheses  have  given  place  to 
facts,  and  bacteria  have,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
been  brought  more  and  more  within  the  horizon  of  human  know- 
ledge, thanks  to  the  genius  and  untiring  zeal  of  investigators  all 
over  the  world. 

By  mechanical  improvements  in  microscopes,  and  subtle 
methods  for  colouring  bacteria,  enabling  us  to  study  their  form 
with  precision,  by  ingenious  devices  for  supplying  them  with 
suitable  food  materials,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  creation  of 
bacterial  nurseries,  providing  us  with  the  means  of  watching 
their  growth  and  observing  their  distinctive  habits  and  character, 
this  important  branch  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  raised 
fix)m  obscurity  to  one  of  the  principal  places  in  our  catalogue  of 
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sciences,  and  bacteriology  has  already  won  for  itself  an  individual 
footing  in  the  scientific  curriculum  of  our  great  educational 
institutions. 

Museums  of  bacteria  exist,  and  bacteria  can  be  bought  or 
exchanged  by  collectors  with  as  much  facility  as  postage-stamps  ! 
But  this  collecting  of  bacteria  is  not  a  mere  mania,  it  serves  a 
most  useful  purpose,  and  is  destined  to  become  of  more  and  more 
value  as  time  goes  on. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  important  services  which 
Pasteur  has  rendered  by  distinguishing  between  different  varieties 
of  yeast,  and  separating  them  out  according  to  their  functions 
and  properties — pioneer  work  which  has  been  followed  up  by  and 
borne  such  splendid  fruit  in  the  hands  of  the  renowned  Danish 
investigator,  Hansen  of  Copenhagen.  This  work  of  isolating  out 
individual  varieties  of  micro-organisms  has  been  not  only  pursued 
with  the  energy  familiar  to  all  in  the  case  of  bacteria  associated 
with  disease,  but  has  been  pursued  in  various  other,  though 
perhaps  less  well  known,  directions. 

A  great  deal  of  activity  has  lately  been  exhibited  in  so-called 
dairy  bacteriology,  and  a  long  list  has  already  been  compiled  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter  microbes  ;  and  agricultural  authorities, 
even  in  this  country,  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that,  in 
order  to  compete  on  modem  lines  with  foreign  dairy  produce,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  dairy  schools  where  bacteriology 
may  be  taught  and  where  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  butter  and  cheese  making. 

But  bacteria  of  the  brewery  and  of  the  dairy  are  not  the  only 
useful  germs  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  microbe 
museums.  Wine  and  tobacco  manufacturers  on  application  may 
respectively  obtain  the  bacterial  means  of  transforming  the  crudest 
must  into  the  costliest  claret,  and  the  coarsest  tobacco  into  the 
most  fragrant  Havana.  Already  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  isolation  of  particular  varieties  of  wine  yeast,  whilst 
highly  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  by  Suchsland  and 
others  in  the  separation  of  various  valuable  tobacco-fermenting 
organisms.  Last,  but  not  least,  agricultural  authorities  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  distinguished  investigators  whose  labours 
have  discovered  the  art  of  imprisoning  the  micro-organisms 
which  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  fertilisation  of  the  soil. 
Bacterial  fertilisers  are  amongst  the  latest  achievements  which 
bacteriology  has  accomplished  in  this  wonderful  half-century, 
and  the  purchase  of  special  varieties  of  bacteria  to  suit  the  re- 
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quirements  of  particular  kinds  of  legominons  plants  is  now  fast 
becoming  a  mere  everyday  commercial  transaction. 

But  whilst  the  commercial  side  of  bacteriology,  so  to  speak, 
has  made  such  great  strides,  the  purely  scientific  applications  which 
have  been  made  of  the  facts  it  has  famished  have  by  no  means 
lagged  behind.  Chemists,  from  Pasteur  downwards,  have  made 
use  repeatedly  of  special  bacteria  to  perform  delicate  operations  in 
the  laboratory  which  other  methods  have  either  failed  to  accom- 
plish or  have  performed  in  a  clumsy  and  less  expeditious  manner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  our  knowledge  grows  firom  day 
to  day  we  shall  find  more  and  more  how  much  depends  upon  the 
work  of  individual  bacteria,  and  how  much  importance  attaches 
to  the  selection  of  just  those  varieties  which  are  of  value  and  the 
banishment  of  those  which  are  detrimental;  whilst  the  many 
applications  which  bacteria  already  admit  of  render  their  easy 
access  a  matter  of  increasing  consequence,  enhancing  the  value  of 
bacterial  institutions  such  as  already  exist  on  the  Continent. 

From  these  bacterial  depots  carefully  bred  and  nurtured  varie- 
ties may  be  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  response  to 
orders  in  the  same  way  as  we  now  select  and  write  for  a  special 
brand  of  tea  or  coffee  firom  our  grocer!  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how, 
by  facilitating  the  distribution  of  bacteria,  responsible  bacterial 
bureaus  serve  a  most  useful  purpose,  and  no  doubt,  as  the  know- 
ledge becomes  more  widely  disseminated  of  the  services  which 
these  minute  though  mighty  workers  can  render  to  industry  and 
science,  such  centres  will  become  more  numerous  and  more  per- 
fectly equipped. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  uses  to  which  bacteria 
have  been  put  is  that  of  vermin  exterminators  or  poisoning  agents. 
It  was  in  the  year  1889  that  Professor  Loeffler,  while  experiment- 
ing with  mice  in  his  laboratory  at  Greifswald,  discovered  a  micro- 
organism which  was  extremely  fatal  to  all  kinds  of  mice.  The 
happy  idea  occurred  to  the  Professor  that  this  lethal  little  microbe, 
which  he  christened  Bacillus  typhi  murium^  might  be  turned  to 
excellent  account  in  combating  plagues  of  field  mice  in  grain 
fields  where  the  devastation  committed  by  these  voracious  rodents 
had  become  in  parts  of  Greece  and  Eussia  a  serious  source  of  loss 
to  agriculturists.  Experiments  were  accordingly  made  on  a 
small  scale  to  test  the  efficiency  of  this  bacterial  poisoner  in 
destroying  field  mice,  and  so  successful  were  the  results  that 
Loeffler  confidently  announced  the  possibility  of  keeping  down 
these   pests  by  distributing  food  material  infected  with  these 
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bacteria  over  fields  which  were  invaded  by  them.  The  Greek 
Government  took  up  the  question,  and  Loeffler's  method  was 
applied  with  brilliant  results ;  the  disease  was  disseminated  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  severity,  and  the  mice  were  readily 
destroyed. 

The  idea  was  not  original,  for  Pasteur  had  already  in  1888 
suggested  to  the  Intercolonial  Eabbit  Conmiission  in  Australia 
that  chicken-cholera  microbes  should  be  employed  for  destroying 
the  rabbits,  which  then,  as  now,  are  such  a  source  of  difficulty  and 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  country.  No  active  measures  appear  to 
have  been  taken,  however,  to  carry  out  this  suggestion,  one  of  the 
principal  objections  raised  being  the  undesirability  of  introducing 
a  disease  which  was  at  that  time  believed  to  be  a  stranger  to  the 
colony.  Quite  recently,  within  the  past  year,  the  idea  has  been 
revived  by  Mr.  Pound,  the  Government  bacteriologist  at  Brisbane, 
in  consequence  of  his  discovery  that  chicken  cholera,  far  from  not 
existing  in  Australia,  has  infested  poultry  yards  more  or  less 
extensively  for  several  years  past,  although  it  has  only  recently 
been  accurately  diagnosed  as  such.  This  chicken-cholera  microbe 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  work  in  question,  inasmuch  as 
whilst  extremely  fetal  to  rabbits,  it  is  without  any  eflFect  whatever 
on  farm-stock  of  various  kinds,  and  is  perfectly  harmless  to  man 
so  that  its  handling  by  the  uninitiated  is  not  attended  with  any 
personal  danger  whatever. 

Should  this  new  r&le  for  bacteria  become  extended,  as  indeed 
it  very  well  may,  the  law  for  the  sale  of  noxious  drugs  may  have 
to  be  amended  to  cover  the  distribution  of  bacterial  poisons 
whilst  it  is  conceivable  that  bacteriology  may  yet  play  a  sensa- 
tional part  in  our  criminal  law  courts,  for  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  whilst  the  administration  of  bacterial  poisons  offers  but 
little  difficulty,  their  detection  would  be  a  far  greater  problem 
for  experts  than  is  already  affijrded  by  the  identification  with 
certainty  of  a  particular  chemical  poison ! 

This  brings  us  to  what  may  be  designated  the  most  human 
side  of  bacteriology,  i.e,  its  relation  to  disease  and  its  prevention. 
In  these  importtmt  departments  of  life  the  services  already 
rendered  by  this  infant  prodigy  of  science  can  as  yet  be  only 
approximately  appreciated.  Anthrax,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  typhoid 
tetanus,  erysipelas  are  only  a  few  of  the  diseases  the  active 
agents  of  which  bacteriology  has  revealed  to  us.  Bacteriology 
has,  however,  not  been  content  to  merely  identify  particular 
inicro-organisms  with  particular  diseases,  it  has  striven  to  devise 
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means  by  which  such  diseases  may  be  mastered,  and  one  of  the 
most  glorious  achievements  of  the  x>ast  sixty  years  is  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  the  domain  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

The  classical  investigations  of  Pasteur  on  the  attenuation  of 
bacterial  viruses  such  as  those  of  chicken  cholera  and  anthrax, 
and  his  elaboration  of  a  method  of  vaccination  with  these 
weakened  viruses  whereby  the  power  of  the  disease  over  its 
victim  is  removed  or  modified,  are  too  well  known  to  require  re- 
petition here.  The  success  which  followed  Pasteur's  researches 
in  this  direction  led  him  to  undertake  that  great  and  difficult 
task,  the  prevention  of  rabies  in  the  human  subject,  a  victory 
which  crowned  a  long  Ufe  replete  with  brilliant  achievements,  and 
the  universal  recognition  of  which  is  borne  testimony  to  by  the 
numerous  institutes  which  have  arisen  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  for  extending  the  benefits  of  this  discovery  for  the  reUef  of 
suflfering  humanity.  These  Pasteur  or  bacteriological  institutes 
also  furnish  highly  important  centres  where  original  research 
work  of  various  kinds  is  carried  on,  and  the  stimulus  which  has 
thus  been  given  to  experimental  science  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Methods  for  the  prevention  of  disease  have,  however,  not 
been  confined  to  the  elaboration  and  employment  of  modified  or 
weakened  bacterial  viruses;  the  subject  has  been  still  more 
recently  approached  from  another  and  quite  dififerent  side.  This 
new  departure  we  also  originally  owe  to  France,  although  its 
practical  development  has  been  worked  out  in  Germany. 

It  was  in  1888  that  two  Frenchmen,  Kichet  and  Hericourt, 
communicated  a  memoir  to  the  Comptea  rendua  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  describing  the  curious  results  they  had  obtained  with 
rabbits  purposely  infected  with  a  disease  microbe,  the  Staphy-^ 
lococGiia  pyosepticus.  Some  of  the  rabbits  died  after  being 
inoculated  with  this  micro-organism  and  some  remained  alive, 
and  they  proceed  to  i)oint  out  how  it  was  such  difierent  results 
were  obtained.  Before  the  inoculations  were  made  some  of  the 
animals  received  injections  of  blood  taken  from  a  dog  which  a 
few  months  previously  had  been  infected  with  this  same  microbe, 
but  had  recovered.  The  rabbits  which  received  the  dog's  blood 
all  survived  the  inoculations,  whilst  those  which  did  not  suc- 
cumbed in  every  case  to  the  action  of  the  Staphylococcus  pyosep^ 
ticas.  So  struck  were  the  authors  by  these  remarkable  results 
that  they  repeated  them,  and  their  further  investigations  fully 
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confirmed  those  originally  obtained,  proving  that  they  were  not 
^  nn  &it  exceptionnel.' 

Here  we  have  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  serum- 
therapy,  that  new  treatment  of  disease  which  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  so  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  cure 
of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  other  maladies,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  we  owe  so  much  to  the  labours  of  Behring,  Bouz, 
Kitasato,  and  other  investigators. 

The  astoimding  fact  that  the  blood  of  animals  which  have 
been  trained  to  artificially  withstand  a  particular  disease  becomes 
endowed  with  the  power  of  protecting  other  animals  from  that 
disease  is  only  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  application.  The 
results,  however,  which  have  already  been  accomplished  are  of  so 
encouraging  a  character  that  the  hope  is  justified  that  serum- 
therapy  is  destined  to  revolutionise  the  treatment  of  disease. 
The  latest  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  method  of  combating 
disease  is  the  employment  of  plague-serum  for  the  cure  of 
bubonic  plague  in  India.  Yersin,  formerly  a  student  and  assis- 
tant at  the  Paris  Pasteur  Institute,  has  been  despatched  to  India 
to  superintend  the  administration  of  this  new  remedy,  and  the 
serum  he  employs  is  that  derived  from  horses  which  have  been 
subjected  to  and  have  recovered  from  inoculations  with  the 
plague  bacillus.  The  treatment  of  snake  bites  by  means  of 
curative  serum  was  so  recently  dealt  with  in  this  Magazine  that 
it  only  remains  to  cite  it  as  another  instance  of  the  success 
which  is  attending  the  new  methods  of  protection  against  dis- 
ease. 

Another  and  highly  ingenious  application  of  serum  has 
recently  been  brought  forward  by  PfeifFer,  Gruber,  Widal,  and 
others.  This  is  the  so-called  sero-diagnosis  of  disease,  and  has 
been  employed  already  with  success  in  the  identification  of 
tjrphoid  fever  as  such.  The  method  sounds  simple  in  the 
extreme,  and  consists, in  taking  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  a 
patient  supposed  to  be  sufiering  from  typhoid  fever,  and  mixing 
them  with  a  recent  cultivation  in  broth  of  genuine  typhoid 
bacilli.  If  the  blood  is  derived  from  a  typhoid  infected  person, 
then  the  bacilli  will  exhibit  a  curious  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance when  examined  under  the  microscope.  Instead  of  lying 
scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  microscopic  field  they  are 
seen  to  be  gathering  or  clumping  together  in  numerous  small 
heaps ;  this  effect  is  only  produced  in  the  presence  of  genuine 
typhoid  blood  5  that  derived  from  other  sources  as  well  as  ordinaiy 
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normal  blood  fails  altogether,  it  is  said,  to  bring  about  this  reac- 
tion. Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that,  as  the  typhoid  patient 
progresses  towards  recover^*,  the  blood  exhibits  this  so-called 
agglutinising  action  in  a  less  degree. 

An  interesting  example  of  how  protective  serum  may  be 
employed  for  the  detection  of  particular  poisons  has  been  recently 
furnished  by  Dr.  Galmette.  In  some  districts  of  India  the  natives 
have  an  ugly  custom  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  enemies 
by  poisoning  their  cattle,  and  to  effect  this  both  expeditiously  and 
secretly  they  employ  subtle  poisons  which  they  know  can  only  be 
detected  with  great  diflBculty.  Serpent  venom  is  a  favourite 
substance,  whilst  abrine,  a  highly  toxic  vegetable  poison,  is 
another.  The  method  adopted  for  the  application  of  this  abrine 
is  highly  original,  and  consists  in  taking  small  bits  of  wood  shaped 
like  miniature  clubs,  so  diminutive  in  size  that  they  can  be 
concealed  in  the  hand.  In  the  head  of  the  club  small  holes  are 
bored  and  tiny  pointed  rodlets  of  a  hard  grayish  substance  are 
fitted  into  them.  Armed  with  these  crude  instruments  the 
natives  scratch  the  cattle  in  several  places,  and,  although  but 
little  external  sign  of  injury  is  to  be  seen,  the  rod  points  penetrate 
the  skin  and  are  broken  off,  and  the  poison  is  left  to  work  its  lethal 
way  through  the  animals'  system.  Mr.  Hankin  forwarded  some 
of  these  broken-off  rod  points  to  Dr.  Calmette  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  their  composition,  and  he  diagnosed  the  material  employed 
as  abrine  in  the  following  original  manner.  He  first  introduced 
some  of  this  rod  material  into  animals  and  found  that  they 
exhibited  symptoms  of  typical  abrine  poisoning.  He  then  took 
some  more  of  this  rod  material  and,  before  inoculating  it  into 
animals,  he  mixed  it  with  serum  derived  from  animals  which  had 
been  artificially  rendered  immune  to  abrine  poison.  Instead  of 
the  animals  into  which  this  mixture  of  serum  and  '  rod  material ' 
had  been  introduced  dying  like  the  previous  ones,  they  remained 
alive.  Had  the  *  rod  material '  consisted  of  some  poison  other 
than  abrine,  the  abrine  serum  would  not  have  negatived  its  action, 
and  Dr.  Galmette  has  thus  indicated  how  protective  serums  may 
be  successfully  employed  for  the  detection  of  poisons. 

Foremost,  however,  among  the  beneficent  reforms  which  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  bacteriology  must  be  placed  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  wounds,  or  Listerism  as  it  is  now  universally  desig- 
nated in  recognition  of  its  renowned  chamjnon,  the  President  of 
the  Eoyal  Society.  '  Lister  comprend,*  wrote  Dr.  Koux  but  a  few 
months   since,  '  que  les  complications  des  plaies  sont  dues  aux 
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germes  microbiens  venus  da  dehors  et  il  imagine  les  pansements 
antiseptiques.  Avec  I'antiseptie  commencent  les  temps  nouveauz 
de  la  chirurgie.'  It  only  remains  to  add  that,  with  the  modesty 
characteristic  of  a  great  man,  its  brilliant  author  delights  in 
repeating  how  any  good  which  he  may  have  been  permitted  to  do 
he  owes  entirely  to  the  inspiration  which  he  received  from  the 
labours  of  Louis  Pasteur. 

But  if  the  past  sixty  years  have  been  productive  of  so  many 
important  applications  of  bacteriology  to  commerce  and  medicine, 
this  period  has  been  also  fraught  with  results  of  the  highest 
moment  in  the  progress  of  hygiene. 

The  terms  of  intimacy,  so  to  speak,  which  we  have  been  now 
able  to  establish  with  bacteria  has  enabled  us  to  discover  details 
of  their  life  and  habits  which  before  were  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Their  distribution  in  air  has  led  to  renewed  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  sanitary  authorities  to  procure  efficient  ventilation  in  our 
hospitals  and  public  institutions ;  dust  has  acquired  a  fresh  horror 
since  it  has  been  shown  how  disease  germs  may  be  disseminated 
by  its  means ;  whilst  the  important  part  which  flies  may  play  in 
the  spread  of  epidemics — a  fact  emphasised  again  by  Yersin  in  the 
case  of  outbreaks  of  plague — has  aroused  the  vigilance  and  zeal 
of  individuals  as  well  as  public  authorities  to  quite  new  eflForts  to 
cope  with  the  dangers  of  zymotic  disease.  Perhaps  in  no  direction 
is  the  fruit  of  this  energy  so  apparent  as  in  the  increasing  super- 
vision which  it  has  incited  over  two  of  the  greatest  menaces  to 
public  health  which  hang  over  society — i.e.  our  water  and  dairy 
supplies.  Now  that  it  has  been  proven  beyond  doubt  that  the 
germs  of  consumption,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera  can  be  and 
are  distributed  through  the  consumption  of  contaminated  milk 
or  water,  not  to  mention  other  diseases  such  as  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever,  an  ever-increasing  demand  is  being  made  that  these 
all-important  articles  of  diet  shall  be  protected  from  pollution, 
and  that  public  authorities  shall  be  made  responsible  for  their 
distribution  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  condition. 

It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  in  the  matter  of  water  that  the 
greatest  service  has  been  rendered  by  bacteriology  to  sanitary 
science,  and  for  the  important  advance  in  this  department  we  are 
indebted  to  the  beautifully  simple  and  ingenious  methods  devised 
by  Robert  Koch. 

But  a  little  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  new 
bacterial  examination  of  water  was  introduced,  and  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  the  opportunities  thus  opened  up  of  invest i- 
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gating  water  problems  on  an  entirely  new  basis  is  shown  by  the 
voluminons  dimensions  which  the  literature  on  this  one  branch  of 
bacteriology  alone  has  reached.  Considerably  upwards  of  two 
hundred  different  water  bacteria  have  been  isolated,  studied,  and 
their  distinctiye  characters  chronicled.  The  behaviour  of  typhoid, 
cholera,  and  other  disease-producing  microbes  in  waters  of  various 
kinds  has  been  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive  experiments ;  the 
purification  power  of  time-honoured  processes  in  operation  at 
waterworks  and  elsewhere  has  been  for  the  first  time  accurately 
estimated.  Water  engineers  have  through  these  bacteriological 
researches  been  provided  with  a  code  of  conduct  drawn  up  by  the 
light  of  erudite  scientific  inquiries,  which  has  now  rendered  pos- 
sible the  removal  of  the  process  of  water  purification  from  the  rule 
of  empiricism  guided  by  tradition,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  an 
intelligent  and  scientific  undertaking. 

A  bacteriological  supervision  of  waterworks  is  now  daily 
becoming  more  universal,  and  the  example  was  set  in  this  country 
by  Dr.  Percy  Frankland,  who  undertook  in  the  year  1885,  for  the 
first  time,  the  systematic  bacterial  examination  of  the  London 
waters  for  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  above  short  sketch  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
rise  and  phenomenal  development  of  bacteriology  during  the  past 
sixty  years.  To  record,  even  in  outline,  the  individual  triumphs 
of  the  various  branches  of  this  science  would  require  volumes, 
whilst  the  astounding  mass  of  work  already  accumulated  by  its 
devotees  is  but  the  earnest,  the  guarantee,  of  yet  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  future. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  brief  period  of 
time  must  not  necessarily  be  expected  to  continue  at  this  rapid 
rate ;  it  may  be  that  generations  to  come  have  yet  the  hardest 
and  the  longest  tasks  to  accomplish ;  for  in  science  as  in  other 
walks  of  life  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  easiest  problems  which  are  first 
disposed  of,  and  the  farther  we  advance  the  more  complicated, 
the  more  intricate,  become  the  questions  to  be  attacked,  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

The  Queen's  reign  has  bestowed  a  splendid  legacy  of  bacterio- 
logical discoveries  upon  those  who,  in  the  future  as  in  the  present, 
must  inevitably  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  great  and  brilliant 
leaders  of  bacteriological  science  belonging  to  this  auspicious  era, 
Ijouis  Pasteur  and  Robert  Koch. 

G.  C.  Fkanbxand. 
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An  Angler's  Summer  Eve, 


THE  hour  of  sunset  in  the  fukiess  of  the  summer  is  specially 
dear  to  the  fly-fisher  who  loves  the  most  contemplative 
phase  of  *  the  poetry  of  angling.'  It  marks  the  commencement 
of  evening  fishing,  which  is  full  of  a  charm  of  its  own  that  only 
anglers  can  appreciate.  Nor  all  even  of  thsmj  for  there  are  some 
whose  excess  of  energy  most  delights  in  the  daylight  fishing  with 
the  dry  fly,  a  system  which  necessitates  much  stalking,  creeping^ 
crouching,  casting  in  different  positions,  and  general  muscular 
activity. 

For  the  old-fashioned  fisherman  accustomed  to  the  wet  fly, 
however,  the  angler's  summer  eve  is  the  most  fascinating  period 
of  the  day.  There  is  a  mysterious  charm  when,  to  use  the  won- 
derful phrase  from  Macbeth^  '  light  thickens '  about  the  familiar 
stream,  the  trees,  meads,  and  hedgerows,  the  sighing  rushes,  the 
thorn  bushes,  and  ancient  willows  which  here  and  there  stand  on 
the  banks.  Things  and  sounds,  commonplace  in  the  garish  light 
of  day,  assume  a  certain  eerie  romance  in  the  gloaming.  The 
ripple  of  the  river  has  a  rhythm  unlike  that  of  the  earlier  hours, 
the  call  of  the  distant  bird,  the  buzz  of  the  beetle's  drony  flight, 
the  murmur  of  the  soft  breeze  through  the  rushes,  the  far  off 
village  sounds — all  these  as  twilight  succeeds  the  sunset,  have  an 
effect  which  is  outside  their  actual  existence. 

Only  a  minority  have  enjoyed  to  any  extent  the  charm  of 
evening  fly-fishing.  For  it  usually  happens  that  when  the  trout 
who  have  been  indolent,  each  in  his  favourite  deep,  during  the 
blazing  hours  of  the  long  summer  day  commence  the  sunset  rise, 
the  angler  has  to  pack  up  and  start  for  the  train  which  is  to  carry 
him  and  his  meadow  memories  to  the  din  of  London.  Those, 
therefore,  who  either  have  no  pressing  occupations,  or  who  live  by 
some  feir  stream,  are  they  who  most  appreciate  this  reposeful  time 
and  its  uncloying  delight.  Full  often  has  the  evening  fly-fisher 
captured  the  big  trout  who  has  disdained  the  lures  of  different 
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accomplished  hands  during  the  day,  and  who  figures  in  their 
dreams. 

At  sunset,  especially  when  as  generally  a  light  air  ripples  the 
water,  the  large  trout  waken  from  their  summer  somnolence  in 
their  crystal  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  ^  dreams  that  wave  before 
the  half-shut  eye '  which  they  probably  have  of  a  kind,  and  get  an 
appetite.  Then  do  they  leave  their  respective  deeps;  and 
usually  they  shift  their  position,  coming  to  the  opposite  side  of 
water  to  that  occupied  during  the  day. 

They  begin  to  rise  at  such  ephemeral  life  as  dots  the  surface 
of  the  stream.  Not  noisily — the  splash  is  very  gentle,  though  the 
surroundings  as  the  light  grows  dimmer  make  it  sound  more  clear 
than  by  day.  Here  and  there  the  faint  noise  is  heard,  and  thrills 
the  fisherman's  heart  like  a  trumpet  sound.  The  best  and  biggest 
fish,  veritable  monarchs  of  the  brook,  are  now  on  the  feed.  And 
big  as  they  are  the  sound  of  their  rise  is  less  than  that  of  the 
small  fry  during  the  day,  a  gentle  splash  round  which  the  circles 
widen,  which  the  angler  cannot  see,  alone  betokens  the  trout's 
activity.  And  with  joyous  heart  the  angler  with  the  evening 
before  him,  and  no  thought  of  time  or  trains  to  worry  him,  gets 
his  tackle  ready. 

While  he  is  doing  so  his  eye  and  ear  drink  in  delight  of  their 
own.  The  '  flame-bright  owl '  has  come  out  to  feed,  and  dimly 
its  white  form  is  seen  stealing  with  noiseless  flight  round  the 
hedgerows,  while  occasionally  its  screech  startles  the  silence. 
Late  swallows  still  skim  over  the  river,  and  sleeplessly  wheeling  by 
occasionally  utter  the  shrill  note  that  some  rustics  dislike  to  hear 
as  much  as  the  bam-owrs.  Points  of  light,  some  green,  some 
white,  appear  in  profusion  on  the  banks  under  the  hedges  as  the 
glowworms  light  each  other.  And  the  bird-music  is  more  varied 
than  those  who  only  know  the  mead  and  stream  by  day  ever 
imagine,  thinking  indeed  that  *all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness 

holds.' 

Far  and  near  amid  the  grass  the  ubiquitously  puzzling,  rusty- 
voiced  corncrake  is  resonant.  Here  and  there  the  note  of  the 
partridge  just  settling  down  suggests  visions  of  September. 
Fidgety  pheasants  crow  from  the  distant  copse.  Amid  their 
staccato  utterances  the  ear  catches  a  liquid  gush  of  melody  which 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  that  of  the  nightingale.  But  it  is  that 
of  the  shy  blackcap,  which  in  thickest  foliage  will  sing  till  at  any 
rate  the  middle  of  July.  From  a  big  ash-tree  which  stands  by 
the  meadow  gate  a  thrush  is  fluting  his  varied  strain  as  a  farewell 
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to  day,  and  nothing  is  more  exquisite  unless  it  be  the  rapt 
ecstatic  song  of  the  blackbird  at  dawn,  which  few  indeed  have 
heard  but  which  is  unequalled  by  any  of  his  later  music. 

From  the  maze  of  vegetation,  which  is  luxuriant  at  parts  of  the 
river's  edge,  a  whirring  continuous  note  is  heard,  which  is  pleasant 
to  the  angler's  ears,  though  little  music  be  therein,  for  it  resembles 
the  sound  of  his  reel  when  a  good  fish  is  running  the  line  out. 
This  shows  the  proximity  of  the  grasshopper  lark,  shyest  of  tiny 
birds,  a  little  greenish  brown  creature  which  is  almost  ventrilo- 
quial  in  its  effects,  and  which  threads  the  most  intertwined  maze 
of  stems  and  branches  with  the  utmost  ease  and  swiftness.  But 
beyond  this  line  of  scrub  the  tall  reeds  are  waving.  And  at  this 
hour  there  seems  to  be  a  feathered  concert  within  their  green 
labyrinth.  Lark,  linnet,  sparrow,  chaffinch,  swallow,  redstart,  and 
greenfinch  appear  to  be  vying  with  each  other  in  short,  hurrying 
passages,  yet  these  are  but  the  sounds  of  one  little  tireless  bird, 
which  when  it  pauses  will  sing  again  if  a  stone  be  thrown  into 
the  reeds — the  sedgewarbler  which  begins  its  fullest  carolling 
what  time  — 

Pale  twilight  draws  of  sober  hue 

With  fingers  soft  and  dipt  in  dew, 

O'er  Nature's  face  a  shadowy  veil. 

However  delightful,  therefore,  the  golden  hours  of  sunlight 
and  the  full  glories  of  the  summer  day  to  the  angler,  and  mostly 
associated  these  since  Walton's  time  with  his  pleasures,  the  twilight 
hour  has  its  own  especial  charms,  and  the  evening  fisher  has 
equally  delightful  surroundings.  More  than  this,  to  come  from 
poetry  to  prose,  the  best  trout  are  usually  obtained  at  this  time. 
The  complicated  art  of  the  dry  fly  is  not  here  required.  This  is  a 
recommendation.  For  beautiful  as  that  art  is,  and  highly  success- 
ful when  mastered  (which  is  no  speedy  achievement)  for  educated 
trout  in  a  southern  stream,  it  is  yet  the  art  of  a  minority. 

But  your  old-fashioned  wet-fly  angler  may  here  console  himself, 
and  his  creel  will  with  luck  be  very  satisfactory  in  its  contents. 
The  fly  allowed  to  sink  just  beneath  the  water  will  spell  success. 
There  is  a  small  but  effectual  list  of  flies  which  for  such  fishing 
are  most  appropriate.  Such  is  the  alder,  the  brackenclock,  the 
black  gnat,  the  white  hackle,  and  the  blue  dun.  From  our  own 
experience  we  will  add  the  red  palmer,  the  white  moth,  and  coach- 
man. On  a  clear  night  the  black  gnat  or  palmer,  on  a  cloudy  one 
the  white  moth  or  hackle  are  indicated. 

Not  very  far  from  the  bank  do  the  fish  rise  in  the  evening.    A 
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shorter  cast,  therefore,  is  as  effective  as  the  long  one  of  daylight. 
And  this  is  lucky,  for  in  the  increasing  obscurity  one  must  cast 
rather  by  sound  than  sight*  Dimly  the  rise  is  perceived,  and 
lightly  the  fly  is  dropped ;  allowed  to  sink  and  so  to  swim.  At 
the  commencement  near  sunset,  when  sky  and  water  are  equally 
clear,  the  black  gnat  or  palmer,  by  force  of  contrast,  will  attract 
most  fish.  We  speak  here  of  particularly  bright  evenings.  As 
the  time  wears  on  and  the  light  lessens  these  are  exchanged  for 
one  of  the  white  flies.  On  some  evenings  the  moth  is  not  a 
favourite.  Fish  seem  to  run  after  the  small  insects.  On  others 
these  are  neglected,  and  the  white  moth  or  hackle  briskly  risen  to. 
And  especially  if  there  be  clouds  overhead  and  a  sprinkling  of  rain. 
Trout  are  very  whimsical  at  all  times,  except  in  the  mayfly  season 
(though  even  then  they  will  occasionally  neglect  the  artificial 
imitation),  but  the  black  and  white  flies  in  very  bright  or  very 
dark  weather,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  far  more  successful  than 
many  more  fashionable  and  modem  ones.  But  the  patient  angler 
changes  his  fly  after  he  has  used  it  to  no  effect  for  a  fair  time — 
not  long.  You  may  throw  a  dozen  times  over  a  rising  grayling 
without  disturbing  him,  and  he  will  very  likely  take  the  fly  at  the 
last  throw.  But  you  cannot  cast  over  a  feeding  trout  more  than 
about  three  times  without  sending  him  off,  if  he  does  not  like  the 
lure. 

However,  be  the  fly  what  it  may,  our  angler  lets  it  remain 
quietly  in  the  stream.  The  sedgewarbler  still  carols,  the  water- 
vole  now  and  then  drops  with  a  little  *  plop '  from  his  bank-hole 
into  the  stream,  the  corncrakes  are  vociferous,  and  there  are  tiny 
splashes  at  irregular  intervals  in  the  stream,  which  to  the  fisher- 
man surpass  in  music  every  other  sound.  With  every  nerve 
thrilling  he  keeps  the  line  at  the  precise  degree  of  tautness 
necessary.  He  cannot  see  clearly  the  end  of  it,  therefore  his 
fingers  have  as  it  were  on  this  occasion  to  act  as  substitutes  for 
eyes.  With  the  most  acute  perception  in  those  finger  tips  for 
every  sensation  in  the  line  he  waits  until  the  fly  has  drifted  with 
the  current  as  far  as  is  manageable,  then  it  is  swept  back  and 
again  lightly  cast,  and  the  line  will  in  a  few  moments,  with  ordinary 
luck,  be  tightened. 

An  evening-feeding  fish  is  generally  a  good  one,  but  he  does 
not  then  rise  violently.  A  gentle  check  and  thrill  simultaneously 
with  the  faint  distant  splash  or  ripple  electrically  inform  the 
angler  that  he  has  hooked  a  fish.  And  now,  though  the  first 
stage  of  his  angling  has  been  of  the  most  reposeful  kind,  this  one 
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is  fall  of  excitemeni.  Under  the  stimulas  of  the  steel  barb  the 
trout  is  as  fidl  of  activity  as  during  the  day  he  was  of  indolence ; 
and  playing  a  good  fish  in  the  twilight  is  a  task  which  demands 
not  only  skill  and  patience,  but  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  hand. 
Local  knowledge  at  this  hour  counts  enormously.  Herein  are 
those  who  dwell  by  the  river  particularly  fortunate. 

The  fish  as  a  ru]e  darts  out  into  mid-stream  and  runs  out  the 
line  accordingly.  In  the  darkness  the  end  of  that  line  is  not  to  be 
seen,  and  the  fish's  course  has  to  be  fdt  and  guessed.  Therefore 
the  tyro  or  even  the  old  hand  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  course  of 
the  river  and  its  features,  is  at  much  disadvantage  at  this  stage. 
Our  angler,  however,  comes  under  neither  of  these  definitions. 
His  dexterous  hand  seems  all  nerves — some  of  them  optic  ones — 
and  instinctively  feels  each  direction  which  the  big  trout  will 
erratically  take.  The  fish  slackens  speed  and  sulks  under  the 
bank ;  the  line  is  reeled  up  like  lightning,  for  if  thai  were  to  slacken 
too  the  trout  would  beat  the  angler.  Then  he  swims  round  and 
round  at  a  slow,  puzzling  pace.  Anon  he  comes  with  much 
flouncing  and  splashing  towards  the  water's  sur&ce,  the  sedge- 
warbler  singing  more  loudly  in  accompaniment.  These  leaps  and 
bounds  of  the  trout  make  the  most  critical  moments  for  the 
aDxious  angler  on  the  bank.  But  science  and  patience  tell.  The 
fish's  efforts  grrow  feebler,  and  the  fisherman  has  planted  himself 
at  a  shelving  place  whose  configuration  he  would  know  as  well  in 
midnight  darkness  as  at  brightest  noon.  Thither  slowly  with 
always  light  line  he  coaxes  the  trout,  who  with  an  occasional 
defiant  flap  is  at  last  gently  brought  on  the  incline,  and  thence  by  a 
clever  movement  on  the  grass  lo  triuviphe  ! 

And  now  stooping  over  him  the  happy  angler  by  the  dim  light 
examines  his  prize.  A  glorious  three-pounder,  in  splendid  colour 
and  condition,  pink  spotted  on  his  silver  sides!  Such  a  fish  as 
might  be  seen  during  the  long  hours  of  sunshine  tantalising  the 
eager  anglers  on  the  bank,  but  who  would  then  have  despised  all 
their  lures.  Not  to  every  artist,  however  enthusiastic,  is  it  given 
to  land  such  a  fish  at  this  hour,  however  lucky  he  may  be  in 
hooking  him.  His  captor  may  well  feel  proud,  as,  plucking  a 
handful  of  the  rich  grass,  he  places  it  in  his  creel,  and  lays  his  prize 
gently,  as  if  he  lov^  him,  on  its  softness. 

And  now  quietude  restored,  the  rise  recommences  here  and 
there  as  the  distant  soft  splashes  show,  and  the  angler,  casting 
towards  each  sound,  his  hearing  more  acute  than  by  day,  resumes 
his  sport.     There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  air  unknown  to  day.    '  The 
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flowers  a  sweeter  scent  exhale.'  As  the  mists  of  night  creep  on 
they  intensify  the  meadow  odours.  The  humble  and  different 
grasses  themselves,  which  the  townsman  looks  on  as  all  of  one 
kind,  something  merely  to  tread  on  and  make  hay  of,  have  their  own 
delicate  perfumes.  There  is  the  '  weed,'  as  he  calls  it,  known  as 
*  dame's  violet,'  which  has  a  fragrance  for  those  who  stoop  over  it. 
The  white  evening  campion  is  another.  The  hedgerows  are  beau- 
tiful with  the  wreaths  and  snowy  flowers  of  the  great  bindweed, 
twining  intricately  among  the  crowded  branches,  and  with  feathery 
garlands  of  the  wild  clematis  or  prettily  named  traveller's  joy.  The 
river  itself,  could  its  floral  wealth  be  seen,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in 
its  blossoms.  Crrowing  up  amid  rushes  and  the  yellow  iris  the 
beautiful  willow  herb  adorns  the  margin  of  the  stream  with  its 
crimson  blossoms,  and  at  its  slower  bends  that  fairest  of  flowers, 
the  white  water-lily,  though  its  ample  snowy  petals  are  closed  for 
the  night,  reposes  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Truly  the  evening 
fisher  is  surrounded  by  beauties,  lonely  and  eerie  as  the  time  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  gloaming.  When 
to  these  is  added  the  satisfifiction  of  basketing  two  or  three  brace 
of  the  best  trout  in  the  stream  by  the  most  skilful  handling  it  will  be 
seen  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  pleasures  of  life  surpass,  if  they  equal, 
those  which  are  to  the  initiated  so  perennially  satisfying  as  making 
up  the  delight  of  an  angler's  summer  eve. 

F.  Gr.  Walters. 
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The  Bushman's  Fortune. 


KWANEET,  the  Bushman,  had  lost  his  wife  Nakeesa,  and  was 
just  now  a  little  puzzled  what  to  do  with  himself,  Nakeesa, 
poor  thing,  had  been  slain  by  a  lion  on  the  Tamalakan  River  in 
an  attempt  to  rescue  her  man.  The  attempt  was  successful  so  far 
as  Kwaneet  was  concerned,  but  Nakeesa  and  the  babe  she  carried 
had  fallen  victims.  Kwaneet  had  quickly  got  rid  of  Nakeesa's 
child  by  her  first  husband,  Sinikwe.  It  was  a  useless  encum- 
brance to  him,  and  he  had  sold  it  for  a  new  assegai  to  some  Batauana 
people  near  Lake  Ngami. 

The  Masarwa  was  now  at  a  loose  end.  The  companionship  of 
Nakeesa  during  their  year  and  a  half  of  union — married  life  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  among  these  nomads — had  been  very 
pleasant.  Nakeesa  was  always  industrious,  and  had  saved  him  an 
infinity  of  trouble  in  providing  water,  digging  up  roots  and  ground 
nuts  and  picking  the  wild  fruit  when  game  was  scarce,  and  a 
score  of  other  occupations  pertaining  to  the  Bushman's  life.  Now 
she  was  gone,  and  he  must  shift  for  himself  again,  which  was  a 
nuisance.  But,  chiefly,  his  mind  was  just  now  exercised,  as  he 
squatted  by  himself  at  a  small  desert  fountain,  as  to  what  he 
should  do  with  himself  in  the  immediate  future.  Suddenly  an 
old  and  long-cherished  plan  flashed  across  his  mind.  Years  before, 
as  a  young  lad,  his  father  had  taken  him  on  a  long  hunting 
expedition  to  a  distant  comer  of  that  vast  desert  of  the  Kalahari, 
in  which  the  Masarwa  Bushmen  make  their  home.  He  remem- 
bered the  stalking  of  many  ostriches,  and  the  acquisition  of  great 
store  of  feathers ;  he  remembered  a  long,  long  piece  of  thirst 
country  through  which  they  had  toiled ;  and  he  remembered  most 
of  all  coming  presently  to  the  solitary  abode  of  a  white  man, 
planted  in  that  distant  and  inaccessible  spot,  an  abode  almost 
unknown  even  to  the  wild  Masarwa  of  the  desert.  From  this 
white  man  his  father  had  obtained  for  his  feathers,  amongst  other 
things,  a  good  hunting  knife — a  treasured  possession  which  he 
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himself  carried.  That  white  man,  his  waggon — ^there  were  no  oxen, 
he  remembered,  nor  horses — the  house  he  had  built  for  himself, 
and  its  fascinating  contents  ;  the  strong  fountain  of  sweet  water 
which  welled  from  the  limestone  hard  by ;  all  these  things  he 
remembered  well.  But  most  of  all  he  recalled  an  air  of  mystery 
which  enveloped  everything.  When  he  and  his  father  had 
approached  the  white  man's  dwelling,  they  had  seen  him,  before  he 
set  eyes  on  them,  digging  in  a  depression  of  the  open  plain  a  mile 
from  the  house.  Much  of  the  grass  had  been  removed,  and  piles 
of  sand  and  stones  were  heaped  here  and  there,  and  there  were 
heaps,  too,  he  remembered,  near  the  house,  Kwaneet's  father  had, 
when  they  left  that  secret  and  unknown  place,  strongly  impressed 
upon  his  son  the  absolute  necessity  of  silence  concerning  the  white 
man  and  his  abode.  The  white  man  gave  value  for  feathers — good 
value  in  a  Bushman's  eyes — which  the  harsh  and  bullying 
Batauana  people  of  Chief  Moremi  at  Nghabe  (Lake  Ngami)  never 
did.  On  the  contrary,  the  Batauana  robbed  the  poor  Bushman  of 
all  his  spoils  of  the  desert  whenever  they  got  a  chance,  which 
happily  was  not  often. 

Now  Kwaneet  had  plenty  of  time  upon  his  hands  and  no 
settled  plan.  The  mystery  of  the  lone  white  man  had  always 
fascinated  him.  He  would  go  now  and  see  if  he  still  lived.  It 
was  some  winters  ago,  but  he  might  still  be  there.  So  Kwaneet 
filled  three  ostrich  eggs  and  a  calabash  with  water,  made  fresh 
snufiF  against  the  journey,  and  next  morning,  long  before  the  clear 
star  of  dawn  had  leaped  above  the  horizon,  started  upon  his  quest. 
He  was  well  equipped  for  a  Masarwa.  His  giraflFe  hide  sandals, 
not  needed  till  the  thorns  were  traversed,  and  his  little  skin  cloak, 
neatly  folded,  were  fastened  to  one  end  of  his  assegai.  At  the 
other  end  hung  the  full  calabash  of  water.  His  tiny  bow,  quiver 
of  reed  arrows,  bone-tipped  and  strongly  poisoned,  and  a  rude  net 
of  fibre  containing  three  ostrich  eggs  of  water  were  slung  over  his 
back.  Some  meat  and  a  supply  of  ground-nuts,  the  latter 
skewered  up  in  the  dried  crops  of  guinea  fowls,  completed  his 
outfit. 

It  was  a  long,  long  journey,  but  Kwaneet,  travelling  leisurely 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day — he  was  in  no  violent 
hurry — steadily  progressed.  He  had  not  been  through  that  part 
of  the  Kalahari  since,  as  a  lad,  he  had  accompanied  his  father ; 
yet,  thanks  to  the  wonderful  Bushman  instinct,  the  way  through 
the  flat  and  pathless  wilderness  seemed  as  plain  to  him  as 
the  white  man's  waggon  road  from   Khama's  to  Lake  Ngami. 
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Despite  the  thirst,  it  was  not  an  nnpleasant  journey.  The  various 
acacias,  hook  thorn,  wait-a-bit,  hook-and-stick  thorn,  and  the 
common  thorny  acacia,  with  its  long,  smooth  ivory  needles,  were 
all  putting  forth  their  round,  sweet-scented  blooms,  some  greenish, 
some  yellow,  against  the  coming  of  the  rains.  Leagues  upon 
leagues  of  forest  of  spreading  giraffe-acacia  (mokaala)  were  in 
flower,  and  their  big,  round,  plush-like  pompons  of  rich  orange- 
yellow  blossom  scented  the  veldt  for  miles  with  a  delicious  perfume. 
Even  to  the  dulled  senses  of  the  Bushman  these  symptoms  of 
renewed  life  at  the  end  of  a  long  drought  were  very  pleasant. 
As  the  Masarwa  plunged  further  and  further  into  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  game  was  very  plentiful.  Great  troops  of  giraffe 
wandered  and  fed  among  the  mokaala  forests  ;  steinbuck  and 
duiker  were  everywhere  amid  grass  and  bush.  Upon  the  great 
grass  plains,  or  in  the  more  open  forest  glades,  herds  of  magnificent 
gemsbok  and  of  brilliant  bay  hartebeests  grazed  peacefully  in  an 
undisturbed  freedom  ;  not  seldom  fifty  or  sixty  noble  elands  were 
encountered  in  a  single  troop.  All  these  animals  are  almost 
entirely  independent  of  water,  and  found  here  a  welcome  sanctuary. 
The  country  was  absolutely  devoid  of  mankind.  Many  years 
before  a  number  of  Masarwas  had  been  massacred  at  a  water-pit  by 
a  band  of  Sebituane's  Makololo,  then  crossing  the  desert.  The 
tradition  of  fear'had  been  perpetuated  and  the  region  was  seldom 
visited  by  Bushmen. 

One  morning,  after  sleeping  within  the  welcome  shelter  of 
some  thick  bush,  Kwaneet  stepped  forth  upon  a  great  open  plain 
of  grass.  Kwaneet  remembered  the  plain  at  once.  Upon  it  his 
father  and  he  had  slain  ostriches  years  before  on  their  way  to  the 
white  man's ;  and  across  the  broad,  thirty-mile  flat  lay  a  water- 
pit,  the  last  before  the  white  man's  dwelling  was  reached.  The 
Bushman  looked  with  a  keen  interest  out  upon  the  plain.  He 
expected  to  see  ostriches,  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  He  at 
once  begins  preparation  for  a  hunt.  First  he  takes  from  his 
neck  three  curious-looking  flat  pieces  of  bone,  triangular  in 
shape,  scored  with  a  rude  pattern.  One  of  these  is  more  pointed 
than  the  others.  He  pulls  them  from  the  hide  strip  on  which 
they  are  threaded,  shakes  them  rapidly  between  his  two  palms, 
and  casts  them  upon  the  earth,  after  which  he  stares  with  intense 
concentration  for  a  long  half  minute.  These  are  his  dice,  his 
oracles  which  disclose  to  him  whether  the  hunt  is  to  be  a  good  or 
an  unsuccessful  one.  Apparently  the  result  of  the  first  throw  is 
doubtful.    The  Bushman  picks  up  the  dice,  shakes  them,  and 
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throws  them  again.  This  time  the  more  acute-angled  piecd 
points  away  from  the  rest.  The  Bushman's  eyes  gleam,  he 
mutters  to  himself  in  that  odd,,  high,  complaining  voice  which 
these  people  have,  giving  a  cluck  or  two  with  his  tongue  as  he 
does  so,  and  throws  once  more.  Again  the  oracle  is  propitious. 
Well  pleased,  the  Masarwa  re-strings  his  dice,  fastens  them  about 
his  neck,  and  hastens  his  preparations. 

He  now  divests  himself  of  all  his  encumbrances ;  water 
vessels,  food,  cloak,  assegai,  and  sandals  are  all  left  behind.  Stark 
naked,  except  for  the  hide  patch  about  his  middle,  and,  armed 
only  with  his  bow,  arrows,  and  knife,  he  sets  forth.  The  nearest 
ostrich  is  feeding  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  there  is  no  covert 
but  the  long,  sun-dried,  yellow  grass,  but  that  is  enough  for 
the  Bushman.  Worming  himself  over  the  ground  with  the 
greatest  caution,  he  crawls  flat  on  his  belly  towards  the  bird. 
No  serpent  could  traverse  the  grass  with  less  disturbance.  In 
the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  he  has  approached  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  tall  bird.  Nearer  he  dare  not  creep  on 
this  bare  plain,  and  at  more  than  twenty-five  paces  he  cannot 
trust  his  light  reed  arrows.  He  lies  patiently  hidden  in  the 
grass,  his  bow  and  arrows  ready  in  front  of  him,  trusting  that  the 
ostrich  may  draw  nearer.  It  is  a  long  wait  under  the  blazing 
sun,  close  on  two  hours,  but  his  instinct  serves  him,  and  at  last, 
as  the  sun  shifts  a  little,  the  great  ostrich  feeds  that  way.  It  is 
a  magnificent  male  bird,  jet  black  as  to  its  body  plumage,  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  white  feathers  upon  the  wings  and  tail. 
Kwaneet's  eyes  glisten,  but  he  moves  not  a  muscle.  Closer  and 
closer  the  ostrich  approaches.  Thirty  paces,  twenty-five,  twenty- 
There  is  a  light  musical  twang  upon  the  hot  air,  and  a  tiny 
yello?dsh  arrow  sticks  well  into  the  breast  of  the  gigantic  bird. 
The  ostrich  feels  a  sharp  pang  and  turns  at  once.  In  that  same 
instant  a  second  arrow  is  lodged  in  its  side  just  under  the  wing 
feathers.  Now  the  stricken  bird  raises  its  wings  from  its  body 
and  speeds  forth  into  the  plain.  But  Kwaneet  is  quite  content. 
The  poison  of  those  two  arrows  will  do  his  work  eflFectually.  He 
gets  up,  follows  the  ostrich,  tracking  it,  after  it  has  disappeared 
from  sight,  by  its  spoor,  and  in  two  hours  the  game  lies  there 
before  him  amid  the  grass,  dead  as  a  stone.  The  Bushman 
carefully  skins  the  whole  of  the  upper  plumage  of  the  bird, 
cuts  oflF  the  long  neck  at  its  base,  takes  what  meat  he  requires, 
and  walks  back  to  his  camping-place.  There  he  skins  the  neck 
of  the  bird,  extracting  the  muscles  and  vertebrae,  and  leaving  the 
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head,  sews  up  the  neck  again,  inserting  into  it  a  long  stick  and 
some  dry  grass,  and  lays  it  on  one  side.  The  hunt  and  these 
preparations  have  consumed  most  of  the  day.  Kwaneet  now 
feeds  heartily,  drinks  a  little  water,  indulges  himself  in  a  pinch 
or  two  of  snuff,  and  then,  nestling  in  his  skin  cloak  close  to  his 
fire,  his  back  sheltered  by  a  thick  bush,  sleeps  soundly  till  early 
morning.     . 

So  soon  as  it  is  light  an  ostrich  stalks  from  the  Bushman's 
*  scherm '  and  moves  quietly  on  to  the  plain.  All  its  motions 
are  as  natural  as  possible.  It  holds  its  head  erect,  looking 
abroad  for  any  possible  danger  as  these  wary  creatures  will,  puts 
its  head  down  to  feed  at  times,  scratches  itself,  all  in  the  most 
natural  fashion.  The  ostrich  is  no  other  than  Kwaneet,  disguised 
with  the  greatest  care  and  deftness  in  the  skin  of  the  slain  bird. 
He  manoeuvres  the  neck  and  head  on  the  long  stick  inserted 
yesterday.  All  this  is  part  of  a  Bushman's  education,  and 
Kwaneet  is  merely  profiting  by  desert  lessons  acquired  from  his 
father  years  before.  The  Bushman-ostrich  moves  quietly  out  on 
to  the  flat,  and  presently  joins  a  knot  of  birds  feeding  amid  the 
grass.  His  approach  is  so  skilful  that  he  is  able  to  lodge  an 
arrow  in  the  finest  male  bird  of  the  troop  without  suspicion. 
From  this  troop,  moving  as  they  move  when  alarmed  and  keeping 
always  with  them,  he  kills  four  birds  during  the  morning,  all  of 
which  he  rifles  of  their  best  feathers.  During  three  days' 
hunting  upon  the  plain  Kwaneet  thus  kills  eight  fine  cock 
ostriches,  and  gains  a  noble  booty  of  prime  feathers.  These 
feathers  having  carefully  fastened  together,  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey.  It  takes  him  a  long  day  to  cross  the  plain.  He  rests 
at  the  limestone  water-pit  on  the  other  side,  recruits  his  water 
calabash  and  egg-shells,  and  then  sets  himself  for  the  wearisome 
two  days  of  waterless  journey  to  the  white  man's  settlement. 
He  travels  fasXer  now,  and  late  in  the  second  afternoon  reaches 
the  well-remembered  spot.  The  digging  upon  the  grass  plain 
seems  to  him  as  he  passes  it  much  larger  than  of  old.  Many 
heaps  are  now  grass- covered  and  even  overgrown  with  low  bushes. 
Bat  chiefly  Kwaneet  notices  that  the  dry  bed  of  an  ancient 
stream,  which  ages  since  ran  here,  has  been  greatly  excavated. 
The  banks  are  piled  up  with  soil,  and  the  channel  is  much 
deeper  than  when  he  last  saw  it.  Kwaneet  smiles  to  himself 
and  marvels  at  the  white  man's  profitless  labour.  The  man  is 
alive,  that  is  certain,  his  spoor  plainly  tells  that  tale.  In 
another  mile,  following  the  path  worn  long  since,  the  Masarwa 
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walks  into  the  pleasant  open  glade  jnst  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  camel-thorn  forest,  where  the  dwelling  stands.  It  is  exactly 
as  Kwaneet  remembers  it,  a  low  cottage  of  wattle  and  daub, 
neatly  thatched.  The  old  waggon  still  stands  there  under  the 
spreading  acacia  fifty  yards  to  the  left.  It  is  now  rotten  and 
dilapidated,  almost  &lling  to  pieces ;  the  white  ants  have  been 
busy  with  it.  There  are  signs  of  cultivation.  Away  to  the 
right,  near  the  fountain,  a  patch  of  mealie  and  tobacco  ground  is 
almost  ready  for  the  rains  that  soon  must  fall. 

In  front  of  the  red  mud  walls  of  the  hut,  now  glowiug  warmly 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun,  sits  the  white  man  in  an  old 
waggon  chair.  As  Kwaneet  walks  up  he  starts,  rises,  and,  looking 
hard  at  the  Bushman,  says:  ^  Who  is  it?'  Then,  looking  still 
harder,  ^  Surely  Dwar,  the  Masarwa  ? ' 

^  Nay,'  answers  Kwaneet,  ^  it  is  not  Dwar,  but  Kwaneet,  the 
son  of  Dwar.  Dwar  died  in  the  drought,  in  the  season  that  three 
lions  pulled  down  the  giraffe  by  the  pool  of  Maqua.' 

The  white  man  laughs  grimly.  *  That  is  the  answer  of  a  true 
Masarwa,'  he  says.  *  How  can  I  tell  when  Dwar  died  ?  But  now  I 
remember  you,  Kwaneet.  You  were  here  as  a  lad  with  your 
father,  and  you  are  as  like  Dwar  as  one  kiewitje's  egg  is  like 
another.  What  do  you  do  here  ?  The  Masarwa  seldom  comes 
this  way.' 

*  Oh,  my  lord,'  returned  Kwaneet,  '  I  lost  my  wife  on  the 
Tamalakan  Eiverand  I  wished  to  wander  again.  I  thought  I 
would  hunt  this  way  and  see  if  the  white  man  still  abode  here. 
Here  are  feathers  which  he  may  wish  to  buy.' 

The  white  man  was  long  silent  and  gazed  hard  at  Kwaneet, 
and  as  he  gazed  his  eyes  seemed  to  wander  dreamingly  into  the 
past.  Meanwhile  Kwaneet,  squatting  therein  the  red  sand  in  front 
of  him,  had  time  to  observe  him  well.  The  white  man  had 
changed  a  good  deal.  His  glance,  which  the  Masarwa  remembered 
as  shifting  and  uneasy,  was  the  same,  but  otherwise  he  was 
different  from  the  strong  man  he  had  last  seen.  He  stooped  and 
was  very  thin,  his  face  was  deeply  lined,  the  fleeh  followed 
tightly  the  contour  of  the  bones.  The  beard  and  hair,  which  the 
Bushman  remembered  as  an  intense  black,  were  now  thickly 
streaked  with  white. 

While  the  two  men  sit  thus  silent  let  us  look  into  the  white 
man's  past — that  past  which  at  this  moment  he  himself  re-traces 
within  the  mazes  of  his  brain.  James  Fealton  fifteen  years  before 
was  a  Namaqualand  trader,  who  knew  the  interior  and  its  natives 
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well,  and  had  prospered  moderately.  He  bad  not  a  very  good 
reputation.  When  diamonds  were  discovered  and  the  rush  took 
place  to  the  Vaal  Kiver,  he  happened  to  be  down  country.  He 
joined  the  rush,  and,  chumming  with  an  Englishman  fresh  from  the 
old  country,  spent  many  months  in  digging.  The  two  men  lived 
hard,  and  had  no  luck  for  six  months,  by  which  time  most  of  their 
capital  had  come  to  an  end.  Then  came  a  big  stroke  of  fortune. 
They  found  a  huge  stone  of  many  carats,  worth  some  thousands  of 
pounds.  Not  a  soul  in  the  camp  knew  of  the  find.  But  one  day 
Fealton  had  disappeared,  his  partner  was  found  in  their  tent 
stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  a  hue  and  cry  arose.  The  hue  and  cry 
did  not  last  long ;  the  camp  was  far  too  busy  in  those  days  with 
its  own  affairs  to  trouble  greatly  about  bringing  felons  to  justice. 
Fealton  had  carefully  covered  up  his  traces  and  the  search  pre- 
sently died  away.  Fealton  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ridden  off  on 
a  fleet  horse  by  night  and  had  secured  three  good  days'  start. 
Avoiding  all  dwellings,  he  rode  across  the  veldt,  and  presently 
reached  a  kraal  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orange  Eiver,  where  he 
had  left  a  waggon,  oxen,  and  some  stores  some  six  months  earlier, 
just  before  he  had  been  bitten  with  the  diamond  fever. 

Within  six  hours  of  his  arrival  at  the  kraal  he  had  inspanned 
his  oxen  and  trekked  away  north  into  the  heart  of  the  Kalahari. 
At  first  he  had  luck,  there  were  plenty  of  wild  melons  (tsama) 
about  the  desert,  and,  failing  water,  his  oxen  subsisted  on  these 
for  some  weeks.  At  Lehuditu,  a  Kalahari  kraal,  where  the  only 
native  he  had  with  him  lived,  he  paid  off  the  man  and  thence 
trekked  on  alone.  But  as  he  pressed  yet  north  the  tsama  failed, 
and  one  after  another  the  oxen  fell  in  their  yokes  and  died  of 
thirst  and  exhaustion.  It  was  a  ghastly  struggle  for  life.  Fealton 
managed  to  reach  the  pleasant  fountain  where  Kwaneet  found  him 
and  there  halted.  He  had  reached  a  remote  place  surrounded  by 
'  thirsts ' — a  place  unknown  to  white  men — here  he  would  rest  for 
a  year  or  two.  The  remnant  of  his  oxen,  save  two,  soon  after  died 
from  eating  a  poisonous  plant-^-'  Tulp,'  as  the  Boers  call  it — and 
he  was  stranded  whether  he  liked  it  or  no.  But  the  place  suited 
him  very  well.  He  was  haunted  by  the  gnawing  fear  of  detection. 
The  crime  itself — the  foul  murder  of  his  friend — troubled  him 
little  at  present  in  the  haste  and  toil  of  flight,  but  the  consequences 
of  it,  the  terror  of  retribution  and  of  justice,  dwelt  with  him 
incessantly.  He  would  stay  here  till  things  "were  forgotten,  and 
then  escape  north  far  into  Portuguese  territory  and  so  to  Europe. 
Meanwhile  there  was  plenty  of  game  around  him.     He  had  a 
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plentiful  store  of  ammunition — enough  for  many  years,  with  care — 
and  was  fond  of  sport.  He  would  hunt  ostrich  feathers,  and  thus 
collect  wealth  to  add  to  the  value  of  that  wonderful  diamond, 
which  he  carried  ever  about  him.  And  so  he  had  built  himself  a 
hut,  and  made  himself  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 

Rambling  with  his  gun  about  the  country  near  the  place  of 
his  settlement,  he  had  found  one  day  a  dry  river-bed,  where  water 
had  evidently  run  in  ages  past.  Some  of  the  gravel,  here  and 
there  left  uncovered  by  the  light  sand  of  the  desert,  struck  him. 
He  brought  a  spade  and  searched  carefully,  and  presently  from  a 
washing  picked  out  a  small  diamond.  The  discovery  electrified 
him.  That  here  in  this  secret  place,  happened  upon  by  the 
merest  accident  in  that  desperate  flight  from  the  great  diamond 
stretches  of  the  Vaal  Biver,  he  should  have  lit  upon  another  field, 
seemed  the  wildest  improbability  of  a  dream.  Yet  so  it  was.  He 
found  a  week  or  two  later  another  stone.  They  were  not  large 
diamonds,  but  they  were  wonderfully  pure  gems,  white  and  flaw- 
less. He  now  set  to  work  with  feverish  energy.  He  would  amass 
a  huge  fortune  in  a  year  or  two  and  then  get  away  to  some  civi- 
lised country  and  enjoy  that  life  of  luxury  and  indulgence  for 
which  inwardly  his  soul  had  always  pined.  He  had  a  few  trading 
tools  on  his  waggon,  picks  and  spades.  These  easily  sufficed  him. 
He  worked  steadily  for  three  years  in  the  dry  river-bed,  until  the 
time  when  Kwaneet  and  his  father  had  made  their  way  to  his  hut. 
His  success  had  not  been  very  great,  thus  far  the  stones  were 
scarce  and  far  apart  and  not  very  large.  Moreover,  the  toil  of 
carrying  the  stuff  to  his  fountain  for  washing  purposes  was  great, 
and  took  up  much  time.  But,  four  years  after  the  Bushman's 
visit,  a  turn  came.  Moving  further  along  the  dry  channel  he  had 
at  length  hit  upon  much  richer  soil.  Fine  diamonds  of  consider- 
able size  were  occasionally  to  be  found  after  the  washings,  and 
slowly  the  man's  store  of  gems  increased.  Yet,  always  hoping  for 
some  yet  greater  streak  of  luck,  he  toiled  on.  Now  at  last  in  the 
leather  bag,  locked  in  a  corner  of  his  waggon  chest,  he  had  a  great 
fortune.  But  for  the  last  two  years  his  health  had  begun  to  fail. 
Some  internal  trouble  sapped  at  his  strong  frame.  He  lost  flesh 
and  grew  old  and  wrinkled.  The  fitful  beating  of  his  heart,  palpi- 
tations, and  even  sudden  pangs,  alarmed  him.  He  gave  up 
digging?  h®  ^^d  barely  enough  energy  at  times  to  shoot  or  snare 
game  and  keep  himself  in  meat.  He  must  escape  from  the  desert, 
which  he  now  loathed,  and  get  to  Europe  and  obtain  medical 
advice.     No  doubt  he  could  be  put  right  again. 
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For  months  be  bad  been  casting  about  for  some  means  of 
escape  from  wbat  was  now  in  bis  weakened  state  a  prison.  He 
doubted  wbether  he  could  struggle  on  foot  to  the  next  water — 
sixty  long  miles  of  beat  and  thirst — and  there  were  other  long 
thirsts  to  be  traversed  before  be  could  even  strike  a  native  settle- 
ment and  buy  a  horse  or  oxen.  And  here,  in  the  midst  of  his 
perplexities,  the  Bushman  had  turned  up !  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  fortunate,  it  was  absolutely  providential.  Fealton 
felt  that  evening  more  cheerful  than  he  had  done  for  years  past. 
His  troubles  would  vanish  now.  That  night  be  treated  Kwaneet 
to  a  magnificent  feed — for  a  Bushman — opened  his  last  bottle  of 
brandy — the  long-treasured  remnant  from  a  case  of  two  dozen — 
and,  under  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  liquor  and  companion- 
ship, his  spirits  rose  immensely.  The  old  bright  dreams,  which 
had  been  fading  in  the  last  year  or  two,  rose  clear  before  him.  He 
understood  the  Koranna  dialect,  which  much  resembles  Masarwa, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  the  Bushman.  From 
him  he  gleaned  a  little — a  very  little — of  what  was  passing  in  the 
native  states  around  him.  Moremi  reigned  at  Lake  Ngami. 
Khama  bad  succeeded  Macheng  and  ruled  the  Bamangwato. 
Secbele  still  lived.  The  white  men  came  oftener  into  the 
country,  the  game  grew  scarcer.  He  could  glean  little  else 
than  these  bare  facts  from  the  desert  man.  Yet  it  was  wonder- 
fully pleasant  to  use  his  tongue,  to  break  the  long  silence  of  the 
lonely  wilderness,  to  exchange  ideas  even  with  a  Masarwa,  The 
two  men  talked  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  Fealton  motioned 
Kwaneet  into  a  comer  of  the  hut,  and  himself  lay  down  upon  his 
rough  bed. 

Kwaneet  curled  himself  up  under  his  hartebeest  skin  cloak 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  He  woke  as  usual  very  early,  but 
Fealton  was  awake  before  him.  Peering  from  under  his  cloak, 
Kwaneet  saw  in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning  that  the  white 
man  was  sitting  on  his  bed.  He  had  in  his  hands  a  skin  bag. 
He  opened  this  and  poured  out  its  contents  on  the  couch.  The 
Bushman  could  not  see  all,  but  be  saw  a  little  heap  of  pebbles, 
which  the  hand  of  the  white  man  levelled  and  spread  over  the 
blanket.  Several  of  the  larger  stones  he  picked  up  and  examined 
closely  and  weighed  in  bis  hand.  It  was  clear  to  Kwaneet  from 
the  white  man's  movement  that  he  set  great  store  by  these  pebbles. 
The  Bushman  stirred.  Fealton  swept  the  stones  into  the  skin 
bag  again,  put  them  into  his  waggon  chest,  which  stood  close  to 
the  bed,  and  locked  it. 
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That  morning  after  breakfast  Fealton  unfolded  his  plans  to 
the  Masarwa.  He  was  to  go  with  some  ostrich  feathers  to  a 
trader  at  Lake  Ngami  and  barter  two  good  pack  oxen  on  which 
the  white  man  could  make  his  escape.  He  could  ride  one  and 
pack  his  belongings  on  the  other.  The  Masarwa  had  more  than 
once  tended  cattle  for  the  Bechuana  and  understood  them.  Oxen 
would  traverse  the  Hhirsts'  better  than  horses,  even  if  horses 
could  be  obtained,  which  was  doubtful,  and  Kwaneet  did  not 
understand  horses.  For  the  Bushman's  protection  in  this  business 
— lest  he  should  be  robbed  or  cheated  of  the  feathers  by  the  way 
— Fealton  wrote  a  note  in  an  assumed  name  and  hand,  authorising 
the  cattle  to  be  delivered  in  exchange  for  feathers.  He  repre- 
sented himself  briefly  as  a  traveller  who  had  broken  down  in  the 
desert.  He  enjoined  upon  Kwaneet  complete  secrecy  as  to  his 
long  settlement  in  the  Kalahari.  The  reward  to  Kwaneet  for  the 
due  despatch  of  this  piece  of  business  was  in  the  Bushman's  eyes 
a  very  great  one.  The  white  man  promised  him  a  breech-loading 
rifle  and  ammunition,  and  some  goats.  Kwaneet  had  ambitions 
for  a  Masarwa,  and  began  to  look  forward  to  setting  up  as  an 
aristocrat,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Batauana  or  Bamangwato 
people,  who  lorded  it  so  greatly  over  the  poor  children  of  the  desert. 

Kwaneet  performed  his  mission  secretly  and  well.  He  pro- 
cured the  two  pack  oxen,  got  them  safely  across  the  desert — 
luckily  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  rains — and  arrived  one  day  at 
the  white  man's  hut.  He  approached  the  place  with  a  swelling 
sense  of  satisfaction.  He  had  accomplished  a  difficult  mission 
for  a  desert-bred  man.  The  white  man  would  be  vastly  pleased. 
The  reward,  that  magnificent  Snider  rifle,  which  always  he  had 
carried  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  cartridges,  the  goats — all,  all  were 
soon  to  be  his.  Within  fifty  yards  of  the  hut  something  caught 
the  eye  of  the  Masarwa — something  that  sent  a  thrill  down  his 
back.  Here  was  now,  since  the  rain  had  fallen,  fair  green  grass 
starred  with  flowers.  Big  pink  and  white  lilies  stood  in  their 
short-lived  bravery  near  the  fountain,  and  amid  these  wild  lilies 
lay  bleached  bones  and  pieces  of  torn  cloth.  The  white  man  was 
dead,  and  here  was  the  last  of  him.  Kwaneet  turned  over  the 
bones.  Many  of  them  were  broken  by  hyaenas  and  jackals,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  fragments  of  clothing  amid  which 
they  lay.  The  Bushman's  aid  had  come  too  late.  Fealton's  fate 
had  at  last  overtaken  him.  He  had  died  suddenly  of  the  ailment 
that  had  been  so  long  sapping  at  his  life,  and  the  birds  and  beasts 
of  the  desert  had  been  his  undertakers. 
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Here  at  first  was  a  bitter  disappointment  for  Kwaneet. 
Presently,  however,  on  thinking  it  all  over,  the  afiGsur  looked  not 
quite  so  blank  for  him.  Here  in  this  secret  place  was  wealth — a 
good  rifle,  some  ammunition  still  remaining,  as  he  knew,  the  two 
oxen  he  had  brought.  Why  should  not  he  himself  live  here  and 
enjoy  this  pleasant  spot  and  these  good  things  ?  So  Kwaneet 
took  possession  of  the  hut  and  its  contents,  clothed  himself  in  an 
old  pair  of  trousers  and  a  flannel  shirt,  and  entered  upon  the  life 
of  a  great  man.  He  built  a  little  kraal  for  his  two  oxen,  and  for  a 
time  was  as  happy  as  an  English  squire  with  a  heavy  rent  roll  in 
the  good  days.  He  tried  the  rifle,  and  after  a  time  even  over- 
came the  alarming  difficulty  of  letting  it  off.  But  it  was  a 
serious  undertaking,  and  upon  the  whole  he  preferred  his  bow 
and  arrows. 

Presently  Kwaneet,  Masarwa  though  he  was,  yearned  once 
more  for  companionship.  He  would  try  to  get  a  wife  again.  He 
had  found  the  white  man's  bag  of  pebbles.  He  felt  convinced 
somehow,  from  the  care  the  man  had  bestowed  upon  them,  that 
they  were  valuable.  He  would  take  these  and  the  best  of  the 
ostrich  feathers  to  the  trader  and  obtain  more  cattle  for  them, 
and  on  his  way  thither  he  would  pick  up  a  wife  at  the  water  of 
Ghansi.  This  last  was  not  a  difficult  task.  At  Grhansi  he  bought 
the  girl  he  needed,  paying  for  her  his  father's  old  hunting-knife, 
which  he  had  replaced  by  a  better  one  found  in  the  white  man's 
hut.  Kwaneet's  appearance  with  a  couple  of  pack  oxen  and  a  big 
load  of  feathers,  and  other  indications  of  immense  wealth,  created 
some  sensation  among  the  Masarwas  squatting  at  Ghansi.  One 
of  them  in  particular,  Sakwan,  made  it  his  business  to  inquire 
further  into  the  matter.  He  had  an  old  grudge  against  Kwaneet 
— it  had  happened  over  a  stray  tusk  of  ivory  found  in  the  desert ; 
it  irked  him  yet  more  to  see  his  rival  thus  prospering.  After 
Kwaneet  with  his  new  wife  had  left  Ghansi  for  the  Lake,  there- 
fore, Sakwan  followed  secretly  upon  their  spoor.  Kwaneet  found 
no  difficulty  in  marketing  his  wares  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
He  interviewed  the  trader  by  night.  The  man  was  staggered  at 
sight  of  the  magnificent  lot  of  ostrich  feathers  which  Kwaneet 
turned  out  of  the  skin  coverings  that  enveloped  them ;  yet  more 
staggered  was  he  when  the  Bushman  produced  his  bag  of  pebbles, 
and  poured  them  upon  the  deal  table.  The  trader  knew  diamonds 
in  the  rough  perfectly  well.  Here,  he  assured  himself,  was  the 
price  of  a  king's  ransom.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Were 
there  more  of  them?     To  these  questions  Kwaneet  returned 
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evasive  a&swers.  He  knew  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  found 
them  in  the  desert.  There  were  no  more  of  them.  What  then, 
asked  the  trader,  did  Kwaneet  want  for  the  lot — feathers  and 
pebbles  ?  They  were  not  worth  mnch  to  him,  but  he  would  buy 
them.  Kwaneet  had  thought  all  this  out.  His  fortune  was 
worth  to  him,  he  conceived,  ten  head  of  cows,  a  bull,  twenty 
goats,  some  Snider  ammunition,  a  hat,  a  suit  of  trade  clothes, 
and  a  shawl  for  his  wife.  He  shook  a  little  with  excitement  as 
he  proposed  these  enormous  terms.  The  trader  laughed  to  him- 
self at  the  Masarwa's  idea  of  wealth ;  he  knew  well  that  that 
wonderful  bag  of  diamonds  alone  was  worth  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  And  the  feathers — magnificent  prime 
bloods,  long  and  snow-white,  represented  three  or  four  hundred 
at  least.  He  haggled  a  little  to  save  appearances,  and  finally 
closed  the  bargain. 

Two  days  later  Kwaneet  and  his  wife  started  away  from  a 
quiet  cattle  post  belonging  to  the  trader,  which  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  native  town.  It  was  part  of  the  bargain  that  the 
trader  should  see  the  coast  clear,  so  that  the  Bushman  might  get 
away  unknown  to  the  Batauana.  This  was  safely  accomplished. 
The  two  bush  people,  driving  their  fortune  before  them,  plunged 
straightway  into  the  desert.  It  was  an  anxious  yet  a  delightful 
journey  for  Kwaneet.  He  had  made  his  pile;  henceforth  he 
would  rear  flocks  and  herds  in  that  dim  comer  of  the  desert  and 
grow  ever  richer — as  rich  as  a  Bechuana.  What  Masarwa  before 
him  had  ever  accomplished,  had  ever  even  dreamt  so  much  ? 

Thanks  to  the  rains,  which  held  late  that  season,  Kwaneet 
got  all  his  stock  safely  over  the  journey  and  reached  his  goal.  It 
was  a  fine  clear  morning  as  they  drove  the  cattle  and  goats  up  to 
the  pleasant  fountain,  now  brimming  over  with  the  rains,  which 
Kwaneet  knew  so  well.  There  stood  the  hut  and  the  waggon 
just  as  he  had  left  them.  Partridge-like  francolins  were  calling 
sharply  near  the  water.  Brilliant  rollers  and  wood-peckers,  and 
bizarre  hombills  with  monstrous  yellow  bills  were  flitting  to  and 
fro  among  the  trees  of  the  mokaala  grove.  Beautiful  wild  doves 
cooed  softly  from  the  spreading  branches  of  the  great  giraffe 
acacia,  beneath  which  the  old  waggon  stood.  Bands  of  sand  grouse 
were  drinking,  splashing,  and  stooping  at  the  water.  The  grass 
was  still  green;  flowers  still  flourished;  the  place  looked  very 
fair.  All  that  day  Kwaneet  and  his  young  wife  toiled  hard  cutting 
thorns  and  making  a  temporary  Jo^  for  the  cattle.  Then  they 
ate  some  food  and,  turning  into  the  hut,  slept.  . 
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Two  hours  later — before  the  moon  rose — a  dark  form  crept  up 
to  the  doorway.  The  cry  of  a  hyaena  was  heard.  Kwaneet  came 
forth  and  was  met  not  by  any  prowling  beast  but  by  the  sharp 
blade  of  an  assegai  which  pierced  his  heart.  That  deadly  thrust 
was  made  by  Sakwan,  who  had  shadowed  for  weeks  past  the 
career  of  his  hated  rival.  Thus  miserably  ended  the  fortunes  and 
hopes  of  Kwaneet  the  Bushman.  Perchance  if  he  had  lived  he 
might  have  founded  here  in  this  remote  place,  as  he  had  some- 
times in  these  last  weeks  dreamed  to  himself,  a  tribe — perhaps 
even  a  dynasty — of  the  desert !  Why  not !  Lehuditu,  that  strange 
village  of  the  central  Kalahari,  sprang  from  no  greater  a  beginning ! 
But  all  these  aspirations  had  been  ruthlessly  ended  by  Sakwan's 
spear-heaS.  They  sank  there  into  the  thirsty  sand  with  Kwaneet's 
life-blood.  As  for  Sakwan,  he  took  possession  of  the  IVIasarwa 
girl,  squatted  at  the  fountain  till  they  had  killed  and  devoured 
Kwaneet's  cattle  and  goats,  and  then,  with  his  wife,  betook  him- 
self once  more  to  the  roaming  life  of  his  kind. 

Kwaneet's  bones  rest  there  amid  the  Kalahari  grass,  mingling 
with  those  of  the  white  man,  mute  records  of  ruined  hopes,  the 
pitiful  relics  of  the  first  and  last  Masarwa  Bushman  that  dared  to 
have  ambition.  Sometimes  the  jackal  turns  them  over  with  his 
sharp  snout,  but  they  are  very  white  and  very  clean  now,  and  not 
even  a  jackal  can  find  consolation  in  them.  The  diamonds 
collected  so  painfully  by  the  murderer  Fealton,  and  eo  lightly 
parted  with  by  the  simple  Kwaneet,  are  scattered  too ;  but  at 
least  they  have  built  the  fortunes  of  the  white  trader,  who  now 
lives  in  England  upon  their  proceeds  the  life  of  a  man  of  wealth. 
He  can  little  guess,  nor,  I  suppose,  would  he  be  greatly  interested 
to  know,  the  sorry  ending  of  the  desert  nomad  to  whom  he  owes 
his  luck, 

II.  A.  BRyDE:^. 
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An  English  Engraver  in  Paris. 


IT  is  a  curious  fact — and,  if  it  has  not  been  recorded,  must 
assuredly  have  been  remarked — that  the  ^  Eternal  Fitness  of 
Things/  which  exercised  Fielding's  philosopher,  seems  always  to 
provide  the  eminent  painter  with  his  special  interpreter  on  steel 
or  copper.  Thus,  around  Reynolds  are  the  great  mezzotinters, 
MacArdell,  Fisher,  Watson,  Valentine  Green,  Gainsborough  has 
his  nephew  Gainsborough  Dupont;  Constable  his  Lucas.  For 
Wilson  there  is  Woollett;  for  Stothard  there  is  Heath  and 
Finden.  To  come  to  later  days,  there  is  Turner  with  his  Will- 
mores  and  Goodalls,  and  Landseer  with  his  brother,  and  (no  pun  in- 
tended) his  Cousens,  Similarly,  for  Wilkie,  after  Burnet,  the  bom 
translator  into  dot  and  line  seems  to  have  been  Abraham  Eaim- 
bach.  He  it  was  who  engraved  *  The  Rent  Day/  *  Blind  Man's 
BuflF,'  *  The  Village  Politicians,'  and  the  majority  of  Sir  David's  chief 
works.  It  is  of  Raimbach  that  we  now  propose  to  speak.  Concerning 
his  work  as  a  craftsman,  these  pages  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  treat ;  and  his  life,  the  life  of  a  man  occupied  continuously  in 
a  sedentary  pursuit,  and  passed,  like  that  of  Stothard,  almost 
entirely  in  one  place,  aflfords  but  little  incident  to  invite  the 
chronicler  of  the  picturesque.  But  he  nevertheless  left  behind 
him  a  privately  printed  memoir,  of  which  a  portion  at  least  is  not 
without  its  interest—the  interest  attaching  to  every  truthful 
record  of  occurrences  which  time  has  pushed  backward  into  that 
perspective  which  transforms  the  trivial.  In  1802  he  went 
to  Paris  for  a  couple  of  months.  The  visits  of  foreigners  to 
England  have  not  been  imattractive ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  visit 
of  an  Englishman  to  France,  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  may 
also — with  a  few  words  as  to  the  tourist — ^supply  its  notabUia. 

Raimbach  was  bom  on  February  16,  1776,  in  Cecil  Court,  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  Westminster,  a  spot  memorable,  as  far  as  we  can 
remember,  for  nothing  but  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hogarth  mtre  had 
died  there  some  forty  years  before.     His  father  was  a  naturalised 
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Swiss  ;  his  mother  a  Warwickshire  woman,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Richard  Burbage,  the  actor  of  Shakespeare's  day.  His  child- 
hood was  uneventful,  save  for  two  incidents.  One  of  these  was 
his  falling,  as  a  baby,  out  of  a  second-floor  window,  when  he  was 
miraculously  *  ballooned '  by  his  long-clothes ;  the  other,  his 
being  roused  as  a  little  boy  of  four  by  the  uproar  of  the  Gordon 
rioters  as  they  rushed  through  the  streets,  calling  to  the  sleeping 
inhabitants  to  light  up  their  rooms.  After  a  modest  education, 
chiefly  at  the  Library  School  of  St.  Martin's — ^where  Charles 
Mathews  the  Elder  was  his  schoolfellow,  and  Liston  afterwards 
held  a  post  as  master — he  was  formally  apprenticed  to  Eavenet's 
pupil,  John  Hall,  historical  engraver  to  George  the  Third,  and 
popularly  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  WooUett.  Hall 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  cultivation,  one  of  whose 
daughters  had  married  the  composer  Stephen  Storace— the  Storace 
who  wrote  the  music  to  Colman's  *  Iron  Chest,'  and  (as  Eaimbach 
recalled)  superintended  the  rehearsals  from  a  sedan-chair,  in  which, 
arrayed  in  flannels,  he  was  carried  on  to  the  stage.  Hall  in  his 
day  had  been  introduced  to  Garrick,  and  he  knew  John  Kemble, 
who  sometimes  visited  him,  impressing  the  young  apprentice 
with  his  solemn  and  sepulchral  enunciation,  and  his  manifest  in- 
capacity to  forget,  even  in  private  life,  that  he  was  not  acting 
a  part.  Another  remembered  visitor  was  Sheridan,  nervously 
solicitous  that  Hall,  who  was  engraving  his  portrait,  should  not 
needlessly  emphasise  the  facial  'efflorescence* — so  familiar  in 
Gillra/s  caricatures — which  the  too  truthful  Sir  Joshua  had  de- 
clined to  disguise  or  extenuate. 

Sheridan,  however,  could  only  have  appeared  occasionally  in 
Hall's  study.  But  its  three  flights  of  ascent  were  often  climbed 
by  other  contemporaries.  James  West  (whose  *  Cromwell  dis- 
solving the  Long  Parliament '  Hall  engraved),  Opie  and  North- 
cote,  Flaxman  and  Westall,  all  came  frequently  on  business  and 
pleasure,  while  the  eclectic  arts  were  represented  by  George 
Steevens,  the  Shakespeare  critic,  John  Lreland,  the  Hogarth  com- 
mentator and  Dibdin's  *  Quisquilius,'  the  print-collector  and 
laceman  George  Baker,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  These  with 
Storace  and  his  theatrical  circle  must  have  made  variety  enough 
in  a  monotonous  craft  (for  Hall's  larger  plates  were  many  months 
in  hand),  and  their  conversation  and  opinions  no  doubt  conspired 
to  fill  the  young  apprentice  with  a  lifelong  interest  in  art  and 
the  stage.  When  at  length,  in  August  1796,  his  period  of  servi- 
tude came  to  an  end,  the  professional  outlook  was  by  no  means 
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a  cheerful  one.  The  French  Revolution  was  engrossing  all  men's 
thoughts,  and  the  peaceful  arts — that  a/ralonga  of  the  engraver  in 
particular — were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  the  only  patrons  of  prints 
being  the  booksellers.  Young  Eaimbach's  first  definite  employ- 
ment was  on  Cooke's  Tales  of  the  Genii^  and  it  may  be  added  to 
the  precarious  conditions  of  the  craft  that  it  was  Cooke's  practice, 
by  prearrangement,  not  to  pay  for  the  work  if  he  did  not  approve 
it  when  finished.  Fortunately,  in  this  instance,  he  did  approve, 
and  Baimbach  continued  from  time  to  time  to  reproduce  for  him 
in  copper  the  designs  for  books  of  Thurston,  the  elder  Corbould, 
and  Madame  D'Arblay's  cousin,  Edward  Bumey.  He  had  long 
been  an  assiduous  Eoyal  Academy   student,  and    he    speedily 

*  doubled '    his    profession   by    miniature-painting,  in    which — 

*  having,'  as  he  modestly  says,  *  the  very  common  power  of  making 
an  inveterate  likeness ' — he  attained  considerable  success.  Then, 
in  1801,  he  procured  a  commission  to  execute  three  plates  from 
Smirke's  paintings  for  Forster's  Arabian  Nights,  He  had  for 
some  time  been  lodging  with  a  French  modeller,  and  had  so 
improved  an  already  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language.  With  the  proceeds  of  his  three  plates  in  his  pocket 
(about  70Z.),  he  set  out  in  July  1802  for  a  fortnight's  visit  to 
Paris. 

The  short-lived  Peace  of  Amiens,  patched  up  by  the  Addington 
ministry,  had  been  signed  in  the  preceding  March,  and  the  route 
to  the  Continent,  which  had  been  closed  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
was  again  open.  The  result  was  a  rush  across  the  Channel  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  Englishmen,  eager  to  note  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  Revolution.  The  number  of  painters  especially 
was  considerable — West,  Turner,  Flaxman,  Shee,  and  Opie  being 
all  among  the  visitors.  Securing  a  passport  from  the  Secretary 
of  State's  oflSce— a  precaution  which,  in  those  days,  meant  an 
outlay  of  2L  5s. — Raimbach  set  out  via  Brighton  and  Dieppe. 
Competition  had,  at  this  time,  reduced  the  coach  fare  to  the 
former  place  to  half  a  guinea.  On  July  9  he  embarked  for  Dieppe 
in  a  little  vessel,  landing  in  France  on  the  following  day  during  a 
glorious  sunrise,  but  drenched  to  the  skin.  His  first  impressions 
of  the  French  were  not  unlike  those  of  Hogarth  fifty  years  before. 
The  filth  and  slovenliness  of  the  people,  the  number  and  shameless 
importunity  of  the  beggars,  the  dragging  of  carts  and  the  bearing  of 
heavy  burdens  by  women — all  these,  with  the  abrupt  revolutionctfy 
manners,  and  the  savage  sans-culottism  of  the  men  in  particular, 
were  things  which  not  even  long  ear-pendants  and  picturesque 
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Norman  caps  in  the  women  could  entirely  condone.  From  Dieppe 
the  traveller  proceeded  to  Bouen  in  a  ramshackle  cabriolet,  drawn 
by  two  ill-matched  but  wiry  horses  which  went  better  than  they 
looked.  At  Bouen  he  arrived  in  time  for  a  bread  riot,  which  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  soldiery;  and  he  inspected  several 
churches,  among  others  St.  Maclou,  being  attracted  thereto  no 
doubt  by  the  famous  door-carvings  of  Jean  Goujon.  Then,  on  the 
imp&ricLle  of  a  diligence,  he  made  his  way  through  the  dehghtfiil 
pasture  land  of  Northern  France,  by  Pontoise  and  St.  Denis, 
'  cemetery  of  monarchs/  to  Paris,  which  he  reached  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th. 

At  Paris  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Bue  Mont  Orgueil, 
where  twenty-two  years  before  B^ranger  had  been  bom.  Here  he 
was  again  sensible  of  those  exhalations  in  which  the  French 
capital  competed  with  the  *  Auld  Beekie  *  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
although,  in  this  instance,  they  were  blended  and  complicated 
with  another  odour,  that  of  cookery.  But,  notwithstanding  an 
abhorrence  of  *  evil  smells 'quite  equal  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  speedily  became  acclimatised,  and  pleasantly  appreciative  of 
the  bright,  cheerful,  many-coloured  life  of  the  Parisian  boule- 
vards and  the  social  attractions  of  the  table  d'hSte.  In  the 
capital,  too,  he  found  that  the  people  were  less  savage,  short- 
spoken,  and  surly,  and  that  the  Bevolution  had  not  wholly  effaced 
their  traditional  politeness.  On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival 
took  place  the  annual /efes  of  July  in  memory  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille.  There  were  to  be  illuminations,  fireworks  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  dancing  and  mats  de  cocagne  in  the  Champs-Elysees, 
and  free  plays  and  concerts  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  But  the 
weather  was  finer  than  the  show.  *  The  fireworks  on  the  bridge 
would  not  go  off;  the  concert  in  the  garden  could  not  be  heard, 
and  the  illuminations,  though  in  good  taste,  were  not  suflSciently 
^geaeral,'  It  is  consoling  to  our  insular  self-esteem  that  neither 
this  celebration,  nor  that  inaugurating  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul, 
which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  could  be  compared,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  observer,  with  the  Jubilee  of  George  the  Third,  or 
the  Coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  at  both  of  which  he  sub- 
sequently assisted. 

He  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  First 
Consid,  but  of  this  he  had  little  hope,  as  Bonaparte  seldom 
appeared  in  public  except  at  a  review  or  a  theatre,  and  then 
generally  without  previous  announcement.  After  fruitless 
attempts  to  see  the  '  modem  Attila '  at  the  Opera  n,nd  Th^jltre 
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Franpais,  Saimbach  was  at  length  fortunate  enough  to  effect  his 
object  at  an  inspection  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  in  the  Place  da 
Carrousel,  where  he  paid  six  francs  for  a  seat  at  a  first 'floor 
window.  After  five-and-thirty  years  he  still  remembered  vividly 
the  small,  thin,  grave  figure  in  the  blue  unomamented  uniform, 
plain  cocked  hat,  white  pantaloons  and  jockey  boots,  which, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  (among  whom  the  Mameluke 
Roustan  was  conspicuous),  rode  rapidly  along  the  line  at  a  hand- 
canter  on  Marengo,  made  a  brief  speech  to  the  soldiers,  saluted  them 
formally,  and  then  passed  back  under  the  archway  of  the  Tuileries. 
Napoleon  at  this  date  was  about  thirty- two.  Eaimbach  never  saw  him 
again,  and  beyond  a  casual  inspection  of  the  ladies  of  the  Bonaparte 
familyat  Notre  Dame,  never  enjoyed  a  second  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  reigning  race.  But  there  were  many  things  of  compensating 
interest.  At  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  for  example,  there  was  an  enor- 
mous female  elephant,  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  Hague 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  had  brought  its  keeper,  an  Englishman, 
with  it  into  captivity.  Then  there  were  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  crowded  with  the  friats  of  French  victories,  statues  and 
pictures  of  all  countries,  and  all  exhibited  free  of  charge  to  an 
exultant  public.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  firom  the  Vatican  was 
already  installed,  and  while  Baimbach  was  still  at  Paris  arrived 
the  famous  Venus  de  Medicis.  Probably  so  splendid  a  '  loan  col- 
lection '  had  never  before  been  brought  together. 

It  was  this  no  doubt  which  attracted  so  many  English  artists  to 
Paris,  where  French  spoliation  enabled  them  to  study  comparatively 
a  pictorial  collocation  which  nothing  but  the  Grand  Tour  could 
otherwise  have  presented  to  them.  Here,  in  all  their  glory,  were 
Bembrandt  and  Bubens,  with  the  best  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools.  Baphael's  glorious  'Transfiguration';  the  great  rival  altar- 
piece  of  Domenichino,  the  *  Communion  of  St.  Jerome' ;  Correggio's 
*  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine ' — all  these,  together  with  many  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  Carracci,  of  Guido,  of  Albano,  of  Guercino, 
were  at  this  time  to  be  seen  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
which  Baimbach  not  only  visited  frequently,  but  drew  in  almost 
daily.  In  the  magniQcent  Hall  of  Antiques,  besides,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  more  than  one  contemporary  French  painter. 
Isabey,  the  miniaturist ;  Carle  Vemet ;  his  greater  son,  Horace,  at 
this  time  a  bright  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  were  all  living  in 
apartments  adjoining  the  galleries,  and  in  some  cases  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  To  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  new  Imperio- 
Classical  School,  which  had  succeeded  with  its  wide-striding  and 
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brickdust-coloured  nudities  to  the  rosy  mignardiaea  of  Boucher  and 
Fragonard,  Eaimbach  was  not,  however,  introduced.  M.  Jacques 
Louis  David,  whose  friendship  with  Robespierre  had  not  only 
acquainted  him  with  the  inside  of  a  prison,  but  had  brought  him 
perilously  close  to  the  guillotine  itself,  was  for  the  moment  living 
in  prudent  seclusion,  dividing  his  attentions  between  his  palette 
and  his  violoncello.  Meanwhile,  a  good  example  of  the  artist's 
manner,  'The  Sabines'  (which  Baimbach  calls  'Rape  of  the 
Sabines '),  executed  immediately  after  his  release  from  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  popularly  supposed  to  allude  to  the  heroic  eflForts  which 
Madame  David  had  made  for  her  husband's  safety,  was  at  this 
time  being  exhibited  to  a  public  who  were  hesitating  between 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  and  indignation  at  the  door-money — 
door-money  having  never  before  been  charged  for  showing  a  picture. 
Of  David's  pupils  and  imitators,  Gerard,  Girodet,  Gros,  Guerin, 
Ingres,  and  the  rest,  Raimbach  also  speaks,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  master  himself,  more  from  hearsay  than  personal  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  own  compatriots,  James  West,  the 
favourite  painter  of  George  the  Third 

(Of  modern  works  he  makes  a  jest 
Except  the  works  of  Mr.  West), 

was  very  much  en  Evidence  in  public  places.  He  had  succeeded 
Reynolds  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  diplomatic 
French  notabilities  were  doing  their  best  to  flatter  him  into  the 
belief  that  Napoleon  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  men  but  of  art 
collectors.  Indeed,  the  First  Consul  himself  favoured  this  idea  by 
personally  commending  West's  own  *  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,' 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England  to  exhibit  at  the 
Salon.  West,  whose  foible  was  *more  than  female  vanity,'  was 
by  no  means  backward  in  acknowledging  these  politic,  if  not 
perfidious,  attentions,  which  he  accepted  without  suspicion. 
*  Wherever  I  went,'  he  said  naively,  *  people  looked  at  me,  and 
ministers  and  men  of  influence  in  the  State  were  constantly  in 
my  company.  I  was  one  day  in  the  Louvre — all  eyes  were  upon 
me,  and  I  coidd  not  help  observing  to  Charles  Fox,  who  happened 
to  he  walkvng  with  me,  how  strong  was  the  love  of  Art  and 
admiration  of  its  professors  in  France.'  Fox,  whose  reputation  as 
an  orator  and  a  patriot  had  preceded  him,  was  naturally  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  and  he  was  besides  the  object  of  special 
attentions  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul. 

According  to  Lord  Russell,  Fox's  chief  mission  to  Paris  was  to 
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search  the  archives  for  his  History  of  the  Revolviion  of  1688. 
But  transcribing  the  correspondence  of  Barillon  did  not  so 
exclusively  occupy  him  as  to  divert  him  from  the  charms  of  the 
Theatre  Franfais,  or,  as  it  was  at  this  time  called,  the  *  Theatre 
de  la  Eepublique.'  He  went  frequently  to  see  that  queen  of 
tragedy  Mdlle.  Duchesnois,  of  whom  it  was  said,  *  qu'elle  avait 
des  larmes  dans  la  voix.'^  He  saw  her  in  Andromaque  and 
Ph^d/re^  and  as  Boxane  in  BajazeL  Baimbach  also,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  schoolfellow  of  Charles  Mathews  and  the 
admirer  of  Kemble,  did  not  neglect  the  French  theatres,  which, 
he  notes,  were  at  this  time  more  numerous  than  in  all  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe  put  together.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  then  re- 
christened  *  Theatre  de  la  Bepublique  et  des  Arts,'  he  heard  the 
opera  of  Anacr^oUy  in  which  the  principal  male  singer  was 
Fran9ois  Lays,  or  Lais,  and  the  foremost  female  that  Mdlle. 
Maillard  to  whom  tradition  assigned  the  part  of  the  Goddess  of 
Beason  at  the  celebration  of  1793,  which,  indeed,  had  been 
arranged  by  Lais  with  the  prophet  of  the  cult,  Chaumette. 
Baimbach,  however,  thought  little,  as  a  singer,  of  the  lady,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  place  of  that  accomplished  Mdlle. 
St.  Huberti,  who,  as  Countess  d'Antraigues,  was  cruelly  murdered 
with  her  husband  at  Barnes  some  few  years  later  by  an  Italian 
valet.  But  he  was  charmed  with  the  vocalisation  of  I^ais  and 
delighted  with  the  ballet,  which  included  that  Diou  de  la  danse^ 
the  elder  Vestris,  and  Mme.  Gardel.  In  particular  the  young 
engraver  remembered  an  English  hornpipe,  executed  in  a  jockey's 
dress  by  one  Beaupr^,  which  excelled  anything  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  own  country.  At  the  Theatre  Fran9ais, 
possibly  because  his  tastes  lay  rather  in  comedy  than  tragedy, 
he  says  nothing  of  Bacine  and  Mdlle.  Duchesnois.  But  he 
speaks  of  Monvel,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  old  school  of  Lekains 
and  Pr^villes  and  Barons,  as  still  charming,  in  spite  of  old  age 
and  loss  of  teeth ;  and  he  also  saw  that  practical  joker  and  pet  of 
the  Parisians,  Dugazon,  who  must  have  been  almost  as  diminutive 
as  Addison's  *  little  Dickey.'  ^  But  after  Preville  he  was  the  prince 
of  stage  valets,  and  despite  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  (which 
Baimbach    duly  chronicles),   almost  perfect  in    his  own    line. 

'  Thackeray,  who  applies  this  to  Gay,  quotes  it  of  Rubini. 

'  It  was  Dugazon  who  beguiled  the  original  Bartholo  of  the  Barhier^  Deses- 
sarts  (who  was  enormously  fat),  into  applying  for  the  post  of  elephant  to  the 
Court.  When  the  irate  Desessarts  afterwards  challenged  him,  Dugazon,  by  gravely 
chalklug  a  circle  upon  his  adversary,  and  proposing  that  all  punctures  outsido 
the  ring  should  count  for  nothing,  turned  the  whole  affair  into  ridicule. 
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Another  stage  luminary  mentioned  by  Raimbach  is  Monvel's 
daughter,  Mdlle.  Mars,  at  this  time  only  three-and-twenty, 
and  not  yet  displaying  those  supreme  qualities  which  afterwards 
made  her  unrivalled  in  Europe.  But  she  was  akeady  seductive 
as  an  inginuey  and  her  performance  of  Ang^lique  in  La  Fausae 
Agriie  of  Nericault  Destouches  (which  Arthur  Murphy  afterwards 
borrowed  for  his  Citizen)  was  *  replete  with  grace  and  good  taste.' 
Lastly,  Baimbach  saw  the  First  Consul's  tragedian,  Talma,  then  in 
the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the  height  of  his  powers,  and  continuing 
successfully  those  reforms  of  costume  and  declamation  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  learned  in  England.  John  Kemble,  who 
was  also  visiting  Paris  with  the  rest,  and  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  French  actors,  was  now  on  his  side  taking  hints 
from  Talma,  for  it  was  observable  that  when  he  got  back  to 
London  he  adopted  Talma's  costume  for  the  Orestes  of  the 
Distreat  Mother. 

The  Italian  Opera,  of  course,  was  not  open,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing actors  Eaimbach  says  not  very  much.  At  the  Vaudeville  he 
saw  Laporte,  the  leading  harlequin  of  the  day,  and  at  Picart's 
Theatre  in  the  Eue  Feydeau  witnessed  what  must  have  been  the 
Tom  Jones  a  Londrea  of  M.  Desforges,  in  which  Picart  himself, 
who  was  a  better  author  than  actor,  took  the  part  of  '  Squire 
Westiem.'  This  representation,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
amusing  for  its  absurdities  rather  than  its  merits.  But  it  can 
hardly  have  been  more  ridiculous  to  an  Englishman  than  Poin- 
sinet's  earlier  Com6die  Lyrique,  where  Western  and  *  I'ami  Jone ' 
pursue  the  flying  hart  to  the  accompaniment  of  core  de  chasse,  and 
the  orthodox  French  hallali.  Another  semi-theatrical  exhibition 
which  Raimbach  occasionally  attended  was  the  Tribunat,  one  of 
the  new  Legislative  bodies  which  at  this  time  held  its  sittings  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  then,  on  that  account,  re-christened  Palais  du 
Tribunat.  Here  he  met  with  the  notorious  Lewis  Goldsmith,  not 
as  afterwards  the  inveterate  assailant  of  Napoleon,  but  for  the 
moment  actively  engaged  in  attacking  the  war  and  the  English 
Government  as  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  2'he  Argus ;  or,  London 
Reviewed  in  Paris.  At  the  Tribunat  Goldsmith  pointed  out 
several  of  the  minor  men  of  the  Revolution  to  Raimbach.  But  it 
was  a  colourless  assembly,  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  imperious 
First  Consul,  and  its  meetings  had  little  instruction  for  a  stranger. 
Goldsmith,  however,  was  not  the  sole  compatriot  he  met  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  In  the  salons  littSraires  Raimbach  came  frequently 
in  contact  with  Thomas  Holcroft,  of  the  Road  to  Ruin.    He  had 
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married  a  French  wife,  had  a  family,  and  was  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing the  Travds  in  France^  which  Sir  Richard  Philips  afterwards 
published.  Hoicroft  was  a  friend  of  Opie  (then  also  in  Paris),  who 
painted  the  portrait  of  him  now  at  Trafalgar  Square ;  but  from 
Eaimbach's  account  he  must  have  been  far  more  petulant  and 
irritable  than  befitted  the  austere  philosopher  of  his  writings.  Of 
another  person  whom  Raimbach  mentions  he  gives  a  better 
account  than  is  given  generally.  At  the  Caf<6  Jacob  in  the  Rue 
Jacob,  an  obscure  cabaret  in  an  obscure  street,  was  frequently  to 
be  seen  the  once  redoubtable  Thomas  Paine,  then  about  sixty-five. 
Contemporaries  represent  him  at  this  date  as  not  only  fiEillen  upon 
evil  days,  but  dirty  in  his  person  and  unduly  addicted  to  spirits. 
That  the  general  appearance  of  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
was  *mean  and  poverty-stricken,'  and  that  he  was  'much 
withered  and  careworn,'  Raimbach  admits,  and  he  moreover  adds 
that  'he  had  sunk  into  complete  insignificance,  and  was  quite 
unnoticed  by  the  Goverument.'  But  he  also  describes  him  as 
*  fluent  in  speech,  of  mild  and  gentle  demeanour,  clear  and  distinct 
in  enunciation,'  and  endowed  with  an  '  exceedingly  soft  and  agree- 
able voice ' — words  which,  in  this  connection,  somehow  remind  one 
of  Lord  Foppington's  philosophic  eulogy  of  Miss  Hoyden.  Certainly 
they  scarcely  suggest  the  red-nosed  and  dilapidated  personage  who 
drank  brandy  and  declaimed  against  Religion  in  his  cups  with 
whom  modem  records  have  acquainted  us. 

Raimbach's  remaining  experiences  must  be  rapidly  summarised. 
He  attended  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  was  much  impressed  by 
the  French  forensic  oratory.  Concerning  the  oratory  of  the 
pulpit  he  is  not  equally  enthusiastic,  observing,  indeed,  that  he 
should  think  the  cause  of  religion  derived  little  support  from 
the  eloquence  of  the  clergy.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  this  period  most  of  the  priests  were  expatriated,  and  many  of 
the  churches  were  still  used  as  warehouses  and  stables.  One  close 
by  him  in  the  Rue  Mont  Orgueil  was,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  employed 
as  a  saddler's  shop.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  now  dispersed 
collection  brought  together  in  the  Mus^e  des  Monuments  in  the 
Petits-Augustins  by  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir,  the  artist  and  antiquary. 
This  consisted  of  such  monumental  sculpture  as  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  Terror — escaping,  it  should  be  added,  only  miserably 
mutilated  and  defaced.  Lenoir,  who  had  received  a  severe  bayonet 
wound  in  attempting  to  defend  the  tomb  of  Richelieu,  had  ad- 
mirably arranged  these  waifs  and  strays,  and  the  collection  of 
eighteenth-century  sculpture  was  especially  notable,  as  were  also 
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tlie  specimens  of  stained  glass.      Among  Baimbacb's  personal 
experiences  came  the  successful  consumption  at  Very's  in  the 
Fidais  Boyal  of  a  fricassee  of  frogs.    But  this  was  done  in  igno- 
rance, and  not  of  set  purpose  as  in  the  case  of  the  epicure  Charles 
Lamb,  who  speaks  of  them  as  '  the  nicest  little  delicate  things.' 
Baimbach's   return  to  England,   somewhat  precipitated  by  the 
fury  of  the  First  Consul  at  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle^  was  made  by  the  Picardy  route.    At  Calais 
he  spent   a  day  at   the  Lion    d* Argent,    and    reached    Dover 
shortly  afterwards,  giving,  with  his  party,  three  ringing  cheers, 
at  once  more  treading  upon  English  soil.     He  had  been  absent 
two  months  instead  of  two  weeks.    His  impressions  de  voyage, 
which   occupy  nearly  half  his   *  Memoirs/  would  have   gained 
in  permanent  charm  if  he  had  described  more  and  reflected  less. 
All  the  same,  his  trip  to  Paris  as  a  young  man  in  1802  was  the 
one   event   of  his   career,  for  though  he  went  abroad  again  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Salon  in 
1814  for  his  engraving  of  *  The  Village  Politicians,'  was  f§ted  by 
Baron  Gerard  in  1825,  and  made  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  ten  years  later,  the  rest  of  his  recollections  are  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  except  for  his  intercourse  with  Wilkie, 
of  whom  he  wrote  a  brief  biography.     He  died  in  January  1843, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Austin  Doeson. 
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St.  Mark's  Eve. 


SATURDAY  afternoon  was  George's  holiday,  and  he  was 
digging  in  her  father's  garden,  but  she  did  not  come  out  to 
talk  to  him  while  he  was  at  work,  as  she  had  never  yet  fidled  to 
do  since  they  were  troth-plighted,  and  he  wondered  why.  With 
her  by  his  side  work  was  delightful,  but  to  *  dig  away  all  by  him- 
self was  quite  another  thing,  and  this  was  his  sad  thought  when 
the  door  slowly  opened  and  very  slowly  she  came  towards  him. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  strange,  and  there  was  no  light  in  her  eyes. 
A  chill  came  over  him,  and  he  stared  at  her  in  silence,  waiting  for 
what  he  seemed  to  know  was  coming. 

*  George,'  she  said,  *  I've  come  to  take  back  my  given  word. 
I  can't  wed  you,  lad.  I  tell't  you  I  would,  three  weeks  gone 
Thursday,  but  it  can't  be.' 

'Are  you  wanting  to  break  my  heart  for  me?'  he  asked 
simply,  *  for  that's  what  it  will  come  to  if  you  keep  to  what  you're 
saying.     You  didn't  mean  that,  'Lisbeth  ? ' 

'  Oh,  whisht,  lad,  whisht,  for  I  do  mean  it !  Bad  as  it  is  to 
bear,  I  must  mean  it.  Don't  look  like  that !  It's  every  bit  as 
bad  for  me  as  for  you,  but  it  has  to  be  gone  through  by  both  of 
us  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  for  why.  I'm  not  long  for  this  world.  I'm 
bound  to  die  afore  t'  year  is  out,  so  what  for  should  I  bring  trouble 
on  you  by  wedding  of  you  when  our  time  together  would  be  so 
short?' 

George  stared  at  her  in  an  amazement  which  left  him  speech- 
less. 

*  Have  you  fairly  taken  leave  of  your  seven  senses,  my  honey  ?' 
he  asked  at  length.  *  What  for  should  you  die  any  more  than 
me  myself?' 

« Because  I've  had  my  warning  1  I've  had  plain  proof  I  shall 
— proof  that  there's  no  getting  neither  round  about  nor  over.  I 
seed  my  own  waft  (wraith)  go  into  the  kirk  last  St.  Mark's  Eve, 
and  it  never  cam'  out  no  more.' 
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George  had  never  heard  of  the  Buperstition  connected  with 
St.  Mark's  Eve,  and  'Lisbeth  was  forced  to  enlighten  him. 

*  Haven't  you  heard  that  if  you  go  to  the  kirk  at  twelve  that 
night  and  sit  you  down  in  the  perch  (porch),  before  very  much 
time  is  by-past  you  will  see  the  wafts  of  everyone  i'  the  town 
(village)  coming  in  for  to  hear  prayers  read  i'  the  kirk  ?  You 
divn't  hear  no  prayers  ganning  on,  but  they^hear  them,  and 
prayers  and  praying  goes  on  for  better  nor  an  hour,  and  then 
everybody  comes  out  aghyan — leastways  everybody  that's  ganning 
for  to  last  over  another  twelvemonth  does,  so  if  you  want  to  know 
who's  got  to  die  soon  you  mun  just  tak'  good  notish  whe  comes 
out  and  whe  doesn't,  for  all  them  that  bide  i'  the  kirk ' 

But  here  'Lisbeth's  voice  broke,  and  she  could  say  no  more. 

'  What  foolishness  I  Oh,  what  desper't  foolishness ! '  ex- 
claimed George.  'You've  not  been  what  can  be  rightly  called 
well  for  some  time  back,  and  it  was  downright  fond  (foolish)  of  you 
to  go  to  that  cold  damp  place  and  sit  out  there  for  an  hour  or  more 
just  for  the  sake  of  getting  yourself  scared  out  of  your  wits  like 
this !  And  for  nowt  too ! '  Then  with  a  sudden  flash  of  jealousy 
he  added,  *  And  there's  one  thing  I'm  very  sure  of,  'Lisbeth,  and 
that  is  that  you  didn't  set  off  to  the  kirk  at  that  time  of  night  all 
by  yoursel'.  You'd  be  a  deal  too  flayed  to  do  that,  so  just  let  me 
know  at  once  whe  went  there  along  with  you  ? ' 

*  Our  Hetty.  I  heartened  her  up  till  she  agreed  to  go,  poor 
little  lass,  she's  always  willing !  We  just  put  our  plaid  shawls 
over  our  heads  and  off  we  set.  Hetty  was  flayed  now,  if  you  like, 
but  she  happed  the  big  plaid  right  over  her  head  and  sat  her  ways 
down  on  the  bench  i'  the  perch,  and  niver  saw  nowt  of  what  was 
ganning  on  neither  at  the  beginning  nor  the  finish  on  't.' 

*  No  more  did  you,  'Lisbeth,  for  nowt  at  all  never  did  gan  on ! 
You  just  let  yersel'  &ncy  as  how  something  was  ganning  on,  and 
that's  all!' 

^  There  wasn't  a  bit  of  fancy  about  it,  George ! '  she  replied 
vehemently.  *  I  tell  you  I  saw  everyone  in  Dalton  parish  come 
trooping  in  by  ones  and  twos  and  threes.  All  their  wafts  was 
there,  and  father's,  and  Hetty's,  and  mine  was  among  them  too, 
and  yours  and  all.  I  seed  you  coming  up  the  churchyard-walk, 
as  fair  as  fair  could  be  in  the  bonnie  bright  moonlight,  and  I  seed 
you  and  all  the  rest  o'  them  come  out  aghyan — all  but  three. 
Three  has  got  for  to  die  afore  next  St.  Mark's  Eve,  and  I — I  am 
one  of  them ! ' 

Hereupon  'Lisbeth's  tears  fell  &st,  and  George  used  lovers' 
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methods  of  assuaging  them.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  and  she  laid  her  head  silently  on  his  shoulder  and  wept  still 
more,  for  she  felt  what  she  was  losing.  Nevertheless  she  wab 
somewhat  comforted. 

Presently,  however,  she  released  herself,  saying : 
'  IVe  not  stopped  your  kissing  of  me,  George  dear,  for  you  and 
me  love  each  other,  and  your  love's  a  great  consolement  to  me, 
but  there  must  be  no  more  kissing  nor  loving  atwixt  us  after  this, 
for  death  is  what  Tve  to  look  to,  and  not  life  nor  love.' 

*  In  all  my  bom  days,  'Lisbeth,  I've  never  heerd  nowt  to 
match  your  talk  for  foolishness!'  cried  Greorge  in  desperation. 
'  Don't  be  so  fond,  lassie.  You've  just  gone  and  imagined  the 
whole  thing.  As  if  owt  o'  the  kind  ever  could  happen  I  All 
this  nonsense  about  wafts  is  old  wives'  silly  dash,  and  you  actually 
want  to  mak'  both  yersel'  and  me  miser'ble  for  life  over  't.' 

*  But  I  tell  you  aghyan  I  seed  them  all  as  &ir  as  I  see  you 
now!  I  seed  them  coming  and  I  seed  them  ganning — ^I  did 
indeed,  and  you  ought  to  believe  me.  Our  Hetty  cam'  out  look- 
ing as  skeered  as  if  she  had  getten  a  gliff  of  summut  uncanny. 
She'd  lost  all  her  bright  colour,  and  was  a  deal  more  like  poor 
pale  me  than  her  own  bonnie  self;  but  she  cam'  out  and  I  didn't, 
and  no  more  didn't  Aby  Palmer  nor  old  John  Thwaites.' 

'  John  Thwaites  is  old,  Aby  Palmer  has  been  bed-fast  for  six 
months  with  a  bad  hurt,  but  you  are  young  and  bonnie,  and  full 
of  life  that  will  last  you  into  scores  of  years ;  and  you're  my 
promised  wife,  and  come  what  will  I'll  have  you ! ' 

*  George !  George !  whisht !  It's  like  setting  yerself  agin  yer 
Maker  to  go  and  talk  like  that !  How  can  I  stay  here  if  He 
means  me  to  go — and  I've  got  to^know  that  He  does  ?  So  what's 
the  use  of  setting  your  heart  more  and  more  on  me,  and  taking  a 
house  and  making  a  houseful  o'  fumitur'  and  all  that  for  a  girl 
that's  only  got  a  few  months  of  last  in  her  ? ' 

But  George  was  urgent  and  entirely  unbelieving,  so  at  length 
'lisbeth  said : 

'  Well,  if  so  be  that  I'm  above  ground  come  February  22nd 
next  year  I'll  wed  you  then ;  but  that  wedding  will  never  be ! ' 

*  Say  you  want  it  to  be,'  he  pleaded. 

*  I  do !  I  do .!     There's  nothing  I've  ever  wished  for  so  much ! ' 
And  with  that  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  had  not 

February  22nd  been  so  fer  ofiF. 

After  this  they  saw  much  of  each  other — in  village  parlance, 
they  *  kept  company  together ' — but  though  they  were  not  yet 
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married,  they  were  as  silent  when  they  walked  out  as  husbands 
and  wives  in  their  station  almost  invariably  aie  when  taking  their 
pleasure.  'Lisbeth's  spirits  had  received  a  shock  which  she  could 
not  overcome,  and  day  by  day  she  felt  her  hold  on  life  becoming 
looser.  Day  by  day,  too,  her  face  grew  whiter,  and  her  eyes 
larger  and  more  wistful,  as  if  they  were  straining  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  world  to  which  she  was  so  rapidly^making  her  way. 

'  Fm  poor  company  for  you,  George,  nowadays,'  she  often  said. 

'  You're  all  the  company  I  want.  Keep  up  your  sperrits  and 
you'll  be  all  right.  Think  how  happy  we  are  now  and  how  much 
happier  we  will  be.' 

'  If  only  I  durst  let  mysel*  do  that,'  she  answered,  and  walked 
by  his  side  with  her  eye^  fixed  on  the  ground  beneath  her  feet, 
and  her  mind  on  the  thought,  ^  I  am  stramping  it  down  now  with 
my  feet,  but  it  won't  be  long  afore  it's  heaped  up  atop  of  me ! ' 

'  Don't  you  go  and  tell  father  nor  Hetty  what  happened  at  the 
kirk  that ' 

'  But  doesn't  Hetty  know  ? ' 

'  No.    I  want  no  one  to  know  but  you.' 

*  You  must  tell  Hetty.     I  want  her  tell't.' 

*  For  why?' 

'  For  to  please  me,'  he  said,  but  he  thought  she  would  help 
him  to  laugh  'lisbeth  out  of  her  folly.  Hetty  was  eminently 
'  living  and  life  thinking.'  Nothing  could  make  her  take  a  dismal 
view  of  anything,  nothing  stop  her  flashing  smiles,  or  dim  the 
brightness  of  her  sweet  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 

'  Have  you  tell't  Hetty  ? '  George  asked  that  same  evening. 

*  Ay,  I  tell't  her,  and  she  just  said,  "  Hout !  " ' 

*  Hetty,'  said  'lisbeth  a  week  later,  '  I  want  you  to  be  extry 
kind  to  poor  dear  George,  so  that  when  I'm  gone  he  will  turn 
nattrally  to  you  for  comfort,  and  then,  maybe,  he'll  get  a  wife  for 
himsel'  out  o'  this  house  after  all.  Perhaps,  dear  bairn,  I'm 
ganning  too  far  and  too  fast  for  you  when  I  say  this.  Perhaps 
George  is  a  lad  you  never  could  bring  yersel'  to  fancy  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  could  fancy  him ! '  replied  Hetty.  *  George  is  a 
lad  that  any  lass  might  fancy.' 

'  Then  be  kind  to  him,  Hetty ;  he  wants  kindness  now,  for  he 
kens  that  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  and  the  thowt  trouble 
him  sore.' 

*  You're  not  a  bit  more  likely  for  to  die  nor  me ! '  Hetty 
asserted  vigorously. 

8  2 
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'  We  BhaU  see,  Hetty.    WeshaUsee!' 

*  Oh,  if  you're  set  on  dying,  'Lisbeth,  I  mak'  no  doubt  you'll 
manage  to  get  away  somehow !  You're  certainly  ganning  the  right 
way  to  work  if  you  want  your  words  to  come  true.  There  you  sit, 
study,  study,  studying  how  you  are  most  likely  to  be  took,  till 
your  &ce  is  getting  that  peaky  and  piny  that  youll  most  likely 
end  by  dying  when  there's  no  call  for  anything  o'  the  sort,  and 
just  when  you  most  want  to  stop  here.' 

These  words  struck  home,  and  'Lisbeth  began  to  try  to  rouse 
herself  a  little.  Nevertheless,  at  least  thrice  a  week  she  either 
made  Hetty  go  and  work  in  the  garden  with  George  in  the  even- 
ing or  take  a  walk  with  him  instead  of  herself,  on  the  plea  that 
she  was  beginning  to  feel  herself  *  a  deal  too  weakly  now  to  walk 
out,  or  work  in  any  garden.' 

Their  little  bit  of  vegetable  ground  was  behind  the  cottage, 
and  the  still  smaller  flower  garden  was  in  front.  The  latter  was 
one  of  those  gardens  which  are  the  perpetual  envy  of  all  who  care 
for  flowers.  It  was  sheltered  from  the  north  by  the  cottage  and 
the  high  land  behind,  and  it  faced  the  south.  It  consisted  of  two 
beds  not  very  much  larger  than  a  good-sized  table  cloth — one  on 
each  side  of  a  paved  footpath,  which  ran  from  the  door  of  the 
cottage  down  to  the  road,  and  it  was  generaUy  bright  with  flowers 
which  rich  folks'  gardeners  could  not  induce  to  grow  '  either  by 
love  or  money.'  Many  a  June  evening  was  spent  by  'lisbeth  in 
sitting  by  the  latticed  window  which  commanded  the  garden,  and 
thinking  that  she  would  never  see  another  spring. 

'  Don't  sit  there  studying,'  Hetty  often  pleaded  when  she  and 
George  were  working  outside,  ^  come  out  for  a  walk.' 

'  Yes,  do,'  urged  George ;  but  'Lisbeth  shook  her  head  and  said 
to  herself,  *  They're  a  bonny  pair,  Lord  love  them !  What  for 
should  I  go  out  and  thrust  my  poor  dismal-looking  white  &ce 
betwixt  them?' 

'  Mercy  on  us  all ! '  cried  Hetty,  one  August  morning.  *  If 
there  isn't  the  squire's  lady  coming  up  our  front  walk !  How  I 
wonder  what  has  set  her  here ! ' 

'Lisbeth  fled  to  her  chamber,  and  Hetty  received  the  visitor 
alone.  Mrs.  Seagrave,  '  the  squire's  lady,'  had  come  to  ask  Hetty 
to  go  with  her  to  Scotland  for  the  shooting  season  as  under  house- 
maid, and  then  to  London  for  two  or  three  months. 

^  And  I'm  going ! '  said  Hetty  decisively.  '  I've  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  go,  'Lisbeth,  if  only  for  your  sake.     While  I  am 
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here  yon  have  nowt  for  to  do  but  to  tak'  a  bit  o'  sewing  and  sit 
your  ways  down  and  fancy  all  sorts  o'  dismal  things  ;  but  when 
Fm  gone  you'll  be  forced  to  stir  abont,  and  that  will  do  your 
sperrits  all  the  good  in  the  world/ 

'  You  needn't  be  driven  out  of  your  own  home  for  the  sake  of 
making  me  put  to  and  do  some  housework/  exclaimed  'Lisbeth. 
'  Stay  where  you  are,  Hetty,  and  111  tak'  my  fair  share  of  all  there 
is  from  this  very  day/ 

*  But  I  want  to  go ;  I  want  to  learn  how  to  be  a  clever  servant, 
and  I  want  to  see  what  Scotland  is  like,  and  to  have  a  sight  of 
London  streets.  I  am  going,  I  tell  you !  I've  made  up  my  mind 
once  for  all,  and  in  ten  days  I  shall  be  gone.  Ill  enjoy  it,  and 
you'll  not  be  like  the  same  woman  when  I'm  away  and  you  are 
forced  to  stir  about.  It  won't  do  you  a  bit  of  hurt  to  be  forced  to 
do  it — you  are  ever  so  much  stronger  nor  you  fancy.' 

'Lisbeth  shook  her  head.  ^  I  shall  miss  you,  honey,'  she  said, 
^  and  George  will  find  a  sore  want  of  you  and  all.' 

'  He  will  have  you.  He  hasn't  had  you  all  this  time !  For 
weeks  and  months  now  he  has  been  wanting  you  alongside  of  him 
whenever  his  time  was  his  own,  and  i'stead  o'  that  you  have  put 
him  off  with  me.  60  out  for  a  walk  with  him  to-night,  'Lisbeth, 
and  talk  happy  and  hopeful  while  you  are  out,  and  youll  very 
soon  see  how  well  George  can  do  without  either  me  or  anyone  else 
so  long  as  he  has  you  with  him.' 

*  Not  to-night,  Hetty.    No,  I  couldn't.' 

'  Then  hell  have  no  one  at  all  with  him,  for  I  shall  be  throng 
on  with  sorting  out  my  clothes  and  getting  them  ready  to  go 
away  with ;  but  I  expect  you  don't  much  mind  what  becomes  of 
poor  George !  * 

^  Oh,  but  I  do ! '  exclaimed  'Lisbeth,  and  went. 

She  came  home  with  bright  eyes  and  a  faint  tinge  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  and  Hetty  kissed  her  and  said,  '  Didn't  I  tell 
you?' 

Hetty  completed  her  humble  outfit  and  departed,  and  'Lisbeth 
justified  her  action  by  rousing  herself  thoroughly  and  easily  doing 
the  whole  work  of  the  little  house.  Never  had  her  father  been 
better  cared  for,  never  had  George  been  happier  or  more  hopeful. 
'Lisbeth  worked  in  the  garden  and  walked  in  the  lanes  by  his  side, 
and,  what  was  more,  never  refused  to  listen  when  he  told  her  of 
the  preparations  he  was  making  for  their  wedding.  Emboldened 
by  this,  hardly  had  October  begun  when  he  said : 

*  February's  a  ter'ble  long  time  for  to  wait,  'Lisbeth ;  what  say 
you  to  our  being  wed  a  bit  sooner  ? 
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'We  might,  maybe,  say  Martinmas/  she  answered,  and  he 
could  scarcely  believe  his  ears ;  but  she  added,  '  only  mind  you,  I 
can't  quite  promise  that  yet.' 

*  Anyhow,  FU  push  on  with  our  chairs,'  said  George,  for  he 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  when  not  busy  with  other  people's 
work  made  things  that  were  likely  to  be  wanted  in  their  future 
home.  No  work,  however,  ever  prevented  him  from  going  to  the 
Garters'  cottage  to  bring  them  water  from  the  villi^e  pump,  or 
do  any  other  little  bit  of  work  which  now  that  Hetty  was  gone 
might  press  hardly  on  'Lisbeth. 

•  •••••• 

Three  happy  months  passed.  November  19th  had  come,  and 
the  22nd  was  to  be  'Lisbeth's  wedding  day.  She  was  now  strong 
and  well,  and  had  for  some  time  so  far  freed  herself  frt>m  her 
superstitious  terrors  as  to  confide  what  remained  of  them  to  her 
neighbours  if  confidence  seemed  to  be  demanded  of  her.  Her 
terrors,  indeed,  were  all  but  outworn ;  her  heart  was  full  of  happi- 
ness. George  loved  her  truly,  and  her  new  home  was,  as  every- 
body said,  '  fit  for  any  lady  in  the  land/  The  last  touch  that  was 
to  be  added  to  its  plenishing  was  'Lisbeth's  sampler,  which  had 
been  taken  to  Durham  to  be  framed  and  glazed.  George  had 
offered  to  go  and  bring  it  home,  but  she  had  insisted  on  doing 
that  herself,  with  the  obvious  result  that  both  went. 

They  had  a  pleasant  walk  and  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  shops, 
and  let  themselves  be  tempted  to  make  some  purchases,  but  an 
hour  before  sunset  they  set  their  faces  homewards — George  laden 
with  little  packages,  and  'Lisbeth  buoyant  with  new-found  hope. 

When  the  sun  set,  however,  the  river,  which  had  sparkled  in 
the  light  an  hour  before,  looked  dull  and  leaden,  and  the  air  was 
dank  and  heavily  charged  with  moisture.  To  George  this  was 
refreshing,  but  it  chilled  'Lisbeth  to  the  bone.  She  drew  her 
shawl  closely  round  her  and  shivered  as  she  said : 

*  It  comes  driving  up  agin  one's  face  like  a  great  wet  sheet.' 

*  November's  a  dowly  month  to  walk  about  in,'  said  George  ; 
'  but  before  many  days  are  by-past  you  and  me  will  be  wed,  and 
not  have  no  need  for  to  go  out  a-walking  when  we've  a  &ncy  for 
being  by  oursels !  We'll  just  sit  our  ways  down  by  our  own  fire- 
side.' 

*  Or  father's,  George.     We  must oh,  lawk  a  mercy  me, 

did  you  hear  that  ? ' 

*  Why,  'Lisbeth,  you're  all  of  a  tremle !  It's  nobbut  the 
church  bell.' 
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'  Ay,  but  it's  the  passing  bell ! ' 

*  That's  so.  Itll  be  for  Watsons'  baby.  They  were  looking 
over  it  for  death  when  I  cam'  by  their  door  to  fetch  you.' 

'  Count ! '  said  'lisbeth,  in  an  awe-struck  voice.  ^  It's  three 
bells  for  babies  and  young  childer  of  both  sorts,  and  one  bell 
has.  gone.' 

*  That's  two,  then.     Oh,  look,  do  you  see  that  great  big * 

*  Oh,  whisht,  honey,  whisht !  There's  another  bell !  That 
mak's  three,'  and  she  sighed  as  she  spoke. 

'  Fower ! '  counted  George  when  another  minute  had  passed. 

*  It's  not  a  bairn,  then.    How  white  you've  gone,  Liz — ^how  awful 
white  I    There's  five.' 

*  Five ! '  gasped  'Lisbeth. 

'  Oh,  'Lisbeth !  'Lisbeth !  I  did  think  you'd  got  the  better  of 
all  that  foolishness !    You  promised  me  as  how  you  would.     Six.' 

'  I  have !  I  have !  But  I  do  hope  that  bell  will  stop  at  six. 
I  don't  want  it  to  be  a  man.' 

•I ' 

*  Seven  I    Oh,  George,  it  w  a  man  !  * 

*  But,  'Lisbeth,  if  it  has  to  be  anybody,  what  for  should  it  not 
be  a  man  ?    E-i-g-h-t.' 

*  Because — because,'  said  'Lisbeth,  who  was  now  scarcely  able 
to  speak  audibly,  *  don't  you  see,  George,  it  might  be  Aby  Palmer 
or  John  Thwaites,  and  if  they  go  I  shall  go  too ! ' 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  said  : 

*  For  God's  sake,  'Lisbeth,  don't  you  let  them  miser'ble  thowts 
come  back  to  you  no  more — no,  not  even  if  it  is  one  o'  them  two. 
After  all,  they're  both  badly,  and  it's  them  that's  the  most  likely 
for  to  go.' 

*  I  won't !   I  won't ! '  she  cried,   plucking  up  her  courage. 

*  Have  no  fear,  I  promise  you  I'll  not.' 

Even  while  she  was  making  her  promise  the  bell  sounded  for 
the  last  time.  She  said  nothing — he,  too,  seemed  to  find  no 
words  to  utter,  but  hand  in  hand  they  walked  onwards. 

By  the  turnpike  at  the  entrance  of  Dalton  village  two  men 
were  standing  talking.  George  was  going  to  lead  her  quietly  by 
them,  but  she  whispered : 

*  No,  no,  George.    Ask  them  whe  that  bell's  for.' 
So  he  asked,  and  the  answer  came : 

*  Aby  Palmer.    He  got  cannily  away  about  an  hour  ago.* 

'  Let's  get  home,'  pleaded  'lisbeth.    And  home  they  went. 
Next    morning    the    ^minute  bell'  was  heard  once  more. 
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George's  heart,  to  use  his  own  expressioi],  ^jumped  right  into  his 
month  in  a  moment  at  the  sound.'  '  Snppose  it's  for  my  'Lisbeth ! ' 
was  his  thought.  But  it  was  for  old  John  Thwaites,  who  might 
have  lived  on  in  his  bed  for  another  year  at  the  very  least,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  kind  neighbour  who  a  fortnight  before  had  told 
him  the  story  of  'Lisbeth's  vision  in  the  church  porch  ^  gone  nigh 
a  twelvemonth.'  John  had  not  been  particularly  affected  by  this 
when  he  first  heard  of  it,  ^  young  maids  being  created  full  of 
foolishness,  and  death  a  thing  that's  nat'ral  to  all ; '  but  no  sooner 
did  Aby  Palmer  die  than  old  John  Thwaites  said,  '  If  so  be  I've 
got  to  go  afore  St.  Mark's  Eve — and  now  I  see  as  how  I  have — I 
may  just  as  well  have  the  picking  and  choosing  of  my  own  time 
for  starting  on  my  long  journey,  and  I'll  go  now,  afore  the  cowld 
weather  sets  in.'  Having  said  this  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall» 
and  having  uttered  no  other  word,  died  at  daybreak. 

Full  of  apprehension,  George  went  off  to  Rose  Cottage,  but 
halfway  there  he  met  'Lisbeth's  father. 

'  I  was  coming  to  you,  lad,'  he  said.  '  Our  'Lisbeth  has  sent 
me.  I'm  to  tell  you  that  the  wedding  can't  be — that  she's  got 
other  things  to  think  of  now,  and  that  after  what's  happened  you 
must  just  take  and  put  her  clean  out  o'  your  mind.' 

*  ni  go  to  her  at  once — I'll  go  now.' 

'  No,  lad,  you're  not  to  go  nigh  hand  her,  she  says.  She's  got 
her  own  thowts  for  company  the  day,  she  says,  and  they're  none 
o'  the  brightest.' 

'  See  her  I  must !    No  one  mun  stop  me.' 

'  I  forbid  it !  I'll  not  have  the  girl  troubled  more  nor  she  is 
already.' 

'  Well,  then,  tell  her  that  I  still  hold  her  to  the  promise  she 
mad'  me  in  the  fore  end  of  the  year — that  if  she's  above  ground 
on  February  22nd,  she'll  wed  me  then.  Them's  her  own  words. 
Unless  you  promise  to  give  her  that  message  I'll  go  and  give  it 
mysel',  and  imless  she  lets  me  know  that  she'll  be  bound  by  it,  I'll 
just  borrow  the  keeper's  gun  and  blow  my  brains  out.  So  now 
you  both  know  what  to  expect.' 

December  was  cold  and  dismal ;  the  first  half  of  January  was 
worse,  but  to  George  it  was  steeped  in  radiance,  for  he  was  once 
more  allowed  to  spend  his  evenings  at  Rose  Cottage,  and  when  he 
reminded  'Lisbeth  of  her  promise  to  marry  him  on  February  22nd, 
she  only  said,  '  Yes,  but  remember  there  was  an  i/to  that  bargain.' 

Time  sped  on.     George,  though  a  lover,  had  little  real  fear. 
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and  to  outward  appearance  'Lisbeth  was  calm.  Once  or  twice  she 
even  went  with  him  to  see  some  new  little  improvement  that  he 
had  made  in  the  cottage  that  was  to  be  their  home.  All  seemed 
good  in  her  eyes. 

*  We  might  be  so  happy  here/  she  said  sadly. 

*  We  will  be  real  happy  here/  he  said  confidently.  *  We  might 
have  begun  to  be  happy  months  ago  if  you  hadn't  taken  that  silly 
scare.  Promise  me — promise  me  never  to  be  so  fond  again.  Say 
you  will  keep  your  word  this  next  time.* 

*  It  won't  be  my  fault  if  I  don't/  she  answered ;  *  but  oh !  how 
I  wish  that  Hetty  could  be  with  me ! ' 

Hetty  was  with  her  on  the  22nd^  for  she  suddenly  had  to  leave 
her  place.  The  day  was  bright  and  warm,  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  the  lovers  were  man  and  wife.  '  God  speed  them  well/ 
said  the  clerk,  as  his  forerunners  in  the  office  had  said  for  time 
out  of  mind.  George  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  kiss 
'Lisbeth  there  and  then.     Hetty  did  it. 

*  Bless  you,  Hetty/  whispered  'lisbeth,  *  your  being  here  has 
done  me  all  the  good  in  the  world ! ' 

She  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  bravely,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  it  almost  hopefolly.  Once  she  had  visibly  faltered,  and 
that  was  when  she  entered  the  church  porch,  but  Hetty  had 
quietly  put  her  arm  round  her  and  led  her  onwards.  Hetty  had 
only  been  at  home  two  days,  but  she  had  been  simply  invaluable. 
She  had  '  smartened  up '  the  house,  baked  cakes  and  tarts,  seen 
that  her  fiEither's  clothes  were  well '  fettled  up,'  and  seen  that  the 
bride  did  not  bring  down  ill  luck  on  herself  by  omitting  to  dress 
properly  for  the  great  occasion.  ^  Something  new,  something  blue, 
and  something  borrowed '  was  the  rale  at  all  weddings.  'lisbeth's 
something  new  was  a  pretty  white  bonnet  Hetty  brought  her  from 
London,  her  something  blue  was  a  ribbon  Hetty  made  George  go 
and  buy  for  her,  and  her  something  borrowed  a  locket  of  Hetty's. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  set,  and  George  and  his  wife  were 
sitting  at  their  tea  the  day  after  their  wedding,  when,  happening 
for  one  moment  to  take  his  happy  eyes  off  his  wife,  George  looked 
through  his  geraniums  and  latticed  window  panes  and  saw  in  the 
field  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane  a  little  crowd  of  five  or  six  men 
busy  about  something  by  the  side  of  the  river.  The  sun's  rays 
dazzled  his  eyes,  but  he  went  to  the  door  to  try  to  learn  more,  for 
it  was  very  unusual  to  see  a  group  of  six  men  at  Dalton. 
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^  What  on  earth  can  they  be  throng  on  with  ?  There  can't  be 
no  logs  for  them  to  fifih  out,  for  there's  no  flood  on.  Gome  and 
tak'  a  look,  'Lisbeth.' 

^  Oh,  no,  it's  nothing,  Fm  snre,'  she  said,  for  there  was  no 
animation  about  them.  ^  Just  look  how  quiet  they  all  are! 
They're  not  doing  anything  worth  watching.  You  had  better 
finish  your  tea  while  it's  hot.' 

So  George,  who  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  went  back 
to  where  his  happiness  was. 

Five  minutes  later  some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  when 
G-eorge  opened  it  he  found  Beuben  Jackson,  who  asked  him  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  step  outside  for  a  minute. 

*Why  outside?  Gome  your  ways  in,  Beuben,  and  see 
'lisbeth.' 

Beuben  shook  his  head. 

^  Oh,  do  step  in  and  say  what  you've  got  to  say  to  George, 
comfor'ble  alongside  o'  the  fire,'  urged  'lisbeth. 

^  I'd  rather  see  him  outside,  if  you  please,'  answered  Beuben, 
and  something  in  his  voice,  eyes,  and  manner  compelled  George 
to  go. 

*  Let's  walk  a  few  steps  &rther  off  afore  I  begin,'  said  Beuben. 

Low  as  his  voice  was,  'Lisbeth  heard  this,  and  then  she  saw 
the  two  men  pass  before  the  window  and  go  up  the  lane  towards 
the  village. 

She  ran  to  the  door  and  cried,  ^  George !  George !  Don't  go 
away  like  that,  with  neither  cap  nor  coat  on.  Youll  get  a 
perishment  o'  cowld  if  you  do.'  But  the  two  men  were  so  engrossed 
by  their  conversation  that,  near  though  they  still  were,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  seemed  to  be  at  all  aware  of  her  voice. 

'  What  can  Beuben  have  to  say  that  tak's  up  George's  thowts 
so  that  he  never  so  much  as  looks  back  or  answers  me  ?  It  can't 
be  nothing  serious — I  know  it  isn't.  And  yet  Beuben  was  very 
hard  set  on  not  coming  out  with  it  till  he'd  got  Greorge  all  to 
hisself.  How  fond  he  is !  I'll  very  soon  hear  it  all  from  George. 
As  if  George,  or  anyone  else,  would  be  able  to  keep  a  secret  long 
if  his  sweetheart  wanted  to  know  it ! '  And  she  laughed  at  the 
thought,  but  it  was  rather  a  poor  attempt  at  laughter,  for  she  was 
much  afraid — afraid  of  she  knew  not  what,  and  George  had  left 
her.  He  was  quite  out  of  sight  now,  for  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  lane  and  turned  into  the  road  which  ran  through  the 
village. 

*ril  not  stay  here  all  alone  by  myself!'   she  exclaimed — 
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'  I  couldn't !  I'll  go  to  the  end  of  the  loaning,  and  if  Creorge  is 
coming  back  I  can  walk  with  him,  and  if  he  isn't  I'll  just  gan  after 
him.' 

She  flung  a  shawl  over  her  head — it  was  the  very  shawl  in 
which  she  had  kept  St.  Mark's  Watch  that  day  twelve  months — 
and  followed  him.  When  at  the  end  of  the  lane  she  looked  up 
the  high  road  in  front  and  she  looked  down.  No  George  was  in 
sight. 

*  Which  way  did  George  go  ?  *  she  asked  a  woman  who  was 
taking  down  some  clothes  from  a  line. 

^  That,'  she  replied,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  'Lisbeth's  old 
home,  and  staring  at  'Lisbeth  as  she  spoke  with  a  look  in  her 
eyes  which  it  was  not  easy  to  interpret. 

A  little  way  farther  up  the  road  two  women  were  talking  to 
each  other  over  their  garden  wall,  and  two  gardens  beyond  there 
were  four  similarly  engaged.  All  stopped  talking  when  they  saw 
her,  and  with  a  quiet  nod  to  her  waited  until  she  had  gone  by. 
She  wondered  what  all  these  people  could  have  to  say  to  each 
other  that  made  them  so  unlike  themselves,  but  the  thing  which 
at  that  time  concerned  her  most  was  to  overtake  George,  for  a 
sense  of  trouble  was  beginning  to  oppress  her,  and  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  alone  much  longer. 

If  only  the  women  would  not  stare  so !  Surely  they  had 
stared  at  her  yesterday  quite  enough  to  last  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives !  She  had  writhed  under  it  then,  but  now  she  wished 
that  time  back,  for  there  was  a  very  different  look  in  their  eyes 
yesterday.  And  why  did  they  stop  talking,  when  only  a  moment 
before  their  talk  seemed  so  engrossing  ? 

She  resolutely  turned  her  eyes  away  from  everyone  she  saw 
after  this,  for  there  was  something  in  these  people's  gaze  ^  that  set 
a  cold  shiver  running  down  her  spine.'  She  would  go  to  Eose 
Cottage  to  her  father  and  dear  little  Hetty,  and  would  not  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  ground  till  she  got  there.  If  she  did  this, 
people  might  stare  as  they  liked,  for  she  would  not  see  it. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  there  had  been  little  or  no 
rain,  and  the  road  on  which  she  was  walking  was  actually  dusty. 
She  had  not  observed  this  until  by  an  effort  of  will  she  had  begun 
to  confine  her  attention  entirely  to  the  ground  beneath  her  feet. 
*  They  say  a  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom,'  she 
thought  to  herself;  *I  wonder  what  Februaiy  dust  is  worth? 
Some  one  has  been  going  up  the  road  with  a  leaking  water-can. 
What  a  wet  mess  they  have  made  of  it ! '     Then  she  gathered  up 
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the  skirts  of  her  clothing,  for  all  the  way  as  she  went  water  had 
been  spilt,  and  the  dost  had  been  displaced  and  washed  up  into 
little  hills  of  mud. 

Suddenly  while  she  was  picking  her  way  among  these  she  heard 
a  qtdck  rash  of  descending  steps,  and  a  woman  ran  down  the  bank 
from  one  of  the  cottages,  put  her  arm  hurriedly  round  'Lisbeth, 
and  urgently  exclaimed : 

*  Have  you  been  sent  for  ? ' 

'  No  one  has  sent  for  me/  answered  'Lisbeth.     ^  What  do  you 


mean 


9» 


*  I  mean  if  you've  not  been  sent  for,  don't  go ! ' 

*  But  I  must  go.    I  want  to  see  Hetty/ 

*  Oh,  not  yet !  Don't  go  nigh  hand  her  yet.  Don't,  I  beg  of  you.* 
But  all  the  while  she  was  speaking  she  felt  'Lisbeth  trying  to 

free  herself. 

'  Stop,  'Lisbeth,  stop.  Listen  to  me.  You  and  me  we've 
always  been  good  friends — stop  when  I  ask  you.  Don't  go  where 
she  is  just  yet !  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  turn  back,  or  come  into 
my  house  for  a  bit.  Do,  honey ;  it  will  hurt  you  terr'ble  if  you  go 
on !  Therell  be  nothing  done  or  ready,  and  they  never  look  like 
themselves  when  they've  been  a  few  hours  in  the  water ! ' 

'  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Who's  been  in  the  water  ?  I 
don't  understand  one  word  of  what  you're  saying ! ' 

And  yet  'Lisbeth  was  only  trying  to  put  aside  the  misery  which 
in  a  moment  she  knew  was  coming  on  her. 

*  I  thowt  you  knowed,'  said  the  woman ;  *  I  thowt  you  were 
bound  for  to  see  her !  'Las  the  day,  what  have  I  done  ?  Oh, 
'Lisbeth!  'Lisbeth!' 

'Lisbeth,  who  was  trembling  all  over,  reeled,  and  would  have 
fidlen  if  her  friend  had  not  caught  and  made  her  sit  down  on  the 
bank-side. 

*  Tell  me  all,'  she  said  fiuntly.  *  I  shall  have  to  know  it  in 
the  end.    Is  it  very  bad  ?    Tell  me  quickly — it's  the  kindest.' 

*  Your  Hetty's  been  taken  out  of  the  water  drownded.  Folks 
reckons  that  she's  putten  hersel'  away — drownded  hersel',  you 
know,'  she  added,  seeing  that  to  outwaid  appearance  'Lisbeth  did 
not  understand  her.  '  She  went  to  her  bed  last  night  as  usual, 
they  say,  and  she  got  up  as  usual,  and  gav*  your  &ther  his  break- 
fast, and  either  he  took  no  veiy  pertiklar  notish  of  her,  or  else  she 
was  that  much  like  what  she  always  was,  that  there  was  nowt  to  tak' 
notish  on,  for  he  never  got  a  gliff  of  nowt  wrong  wi'  her  neither 
in  the  way  of  trouble  of  mind  or  body,  so  when  he'd  had  his 
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breakfast  he  just  clicked  np  his  dinner  basin  and  set  off  to  his 
darg  (day's  work),  and  niver  knowed  nowt  about  what  had  hap- 
pened till  he  overtook  the  men  bearing  her  home  scarsh  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  back.  They'd  got  a  shutter  and  laid  her  on't,  with  a 
sheet  ovver  her,  and  just  as  he  was  a  wondering  what  could  have 
been  plashing  down  on  the  road  all  the  way  as  he  went,  he  cam' 
up  wi'  the  bearers,  and  they  tell't  him  they  were  bearing  a  woman's 
Corp.  He  knowed  it  was  a  woman  without  their  telling  of  him, 
for  two  bonnie  braids  o'  hair  were  hinging  down,  and  it  was  them 
and  her  clothes  that  were  drip,  drip,  dripping  down  on  the  road  all 

the  way  as  they  went ;  and oh,  good  Lord  above  us !  I  don't 

believe  you've  heard  better  nor  half  that  I've  been  telling  you — 
you've  swounded  clean  away ! ' 

'Lisbeth  had  fainted,  and  her  friend  was  at  last  constrained  to 
hold  her  peace. 

Almost  before  daylight  next  morning  Greorge  went  to  the 
place  where  Hetty's  body  had  been  found.  'lisbeth  and  he  had 
spent  the  preceding  evening  with  old  David,  who  seemed  unable 
to  say  anything  but  '  If  she  hadn't  taken  her  own  life,  I  might 
have  borne  this ! ' 

^But  she  didn't!'  said  Greorge  with  absolute  conviction. 
'Why  should  she?' 

*  Yes,  I  might  have  borne  it,'  persisted  David. 

'  But,  father,  why  should  she  take  her  own  life  ?  No  girl  was 
ever  light-hearteder  than  our  Hetty.' 

^  She  did  take  it,  and  both  of  you  know  it ! ' 

'  But  what  reason  could  she  have  ?  Had  you  and  her  had  any 
words  ? ' 

'  None  but  what  was  pleasant.  She  gav'  me  my  breakfast  this 
morning.  It's  like  a  year  ago.  She  put  my  dinner  in  the  basin 
and  tied  it  up  i'  the  handkercher,  and  gav'  it  to  me,  and  then 
walked  down  the  garden  with  me.' 

'  Did  she  say  owt  that  was  like  a  good-bye  to  you  ? ' 

^  No.  She  looked  at  me  as  we  went,  but  there  was  no  trouble 
in  her  eyes  that  I  seed,  and  nowt  was  said  till  I  showed  her  the 
edging  of  the  flower  border  and  said,  "  Our  'Lisbeth  spoilt  the 
look  o'  that  by  letting  the  better  part  o'  them  primroses  die  for 
want  o'  a  sup  o'  water  nows  and  thens."  "  We'll  soon  set  that  to 
rights,  father,"  she  said,  and  that  was  all  that  was  said,  for  I  niver 
bad  good-bye  to  her,  nor  she  tome.  She  just  stood  by  the  gate, 
and  I  just  went.' 
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^That  shows  Tm  right/  cried  Greorge.  ^If  she'd  meant  to 
drownd  herseF  she'd  ha'  bad  you  some  sort  o'  good-bye.' 

'  My  bairns !  my  bairns !  you'll  not  stop  me  having  my  own 
heavy  thowts,  and  they're  &r  away  t'  worst  of  what  I  have  to 
bear.  Ill  niver  get  ower  the  idee  of  a  child  o'  mine  having  to 
put  hersel'  away  through  trouble.  And  all  the  nybors  know  she 
did  it.' 

'  They'll  find  they're  wrang,'  George  had  said  then,  and  now 
he  was  up  betimes  to  do  what  would  probably  bring  this  about. 
Crossing  the  wet  grass,  he  went  to  the  bank  above  the  dub  (a  deep 
pool) — a  pretty  buik,  in  summer  decked  with  flowers,  but  now 
there  were  only  some  primroses.  He  took  out  an  old  knife,  which 
he  had  surreptitiously  brought  away  from  Rose  Cottage  the  night 
before,  and  with  it  he  dug  round  the  roots  of  a  fine  primrose  plant 
growing  just  above  the  dub.  When  he  had  cut  all  round  about 
its  roots  so  that  the  plant  could  be  easily  lifted  up,  he  left  the 
knife  sticking  in  the  earth,  concealing  its  handle  beneath  the 
leaves  of  the  primrose,  and  that  done,  he  made  with  his  feet  a 
little  slide  on  the  wet  ground,  as  if  some  one  who  had  been  digging 
up  the  root  had  slipped  into  the  water. 

He  was  about  to.  return  home,  hoping  to  creep  back  to 
'lisbeth's  side  so  quietly  that  she  would  never  know  of  his 
absence,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  dropped  his  handkerchief 
by  the  primrose.  'That  would  have  ruined  everything,'  he 
thought.  'I  was  meaning  to  get  'Lisbeth  and  her  father  and 
some  of  the  nybours  to  come  here  with  me,  and  then  I  would 
have  pretended  to  hit  my  foot  by  accident  against  the  knife,  and 
then  they  would  have  seen  that  the  primrose  was  half  taken  up 
with  one  of  the  Bose  Cottage  knives,  and  David  would  have 
remembered  setting  Hetty  on  to  get  primroses,  and  then  I  would 
have  found  the  place  where  her  foot  slipped  and  shown  it  to  them, 
and  after  that  David  and  'lisbeth  and  everyone  else  would  have 
got  to  know  the  truth,  which  is  that  Hetty  fell  into  the  water,  for 
nothing  would  ever  make  me  believe  she  drownded  herself.  Fd 
die  for  it  that  she  didn't ! ' 

So  saying,  he  stooped  to  pick  up  his  handkerchief,  and,  while 
doing  so,  saw  beneath  a  whin  bush  a  little  bit  of  something  white. 

It  was  a  letter  which  had  blown  there.  It  was  addressed,  '  To 
my  dear  &ther,  sister,  and  George.'  His  heart  stopped  beating 
when  he  saw  that  the  writing  was  Hetty's.  Alas  and  alas  !  this, 
then,  was  the  farewell  which  had  never  been  -uttered  by  word  of 
mouth. 
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'  Forgive  me/  he  read,  '  for.  wliat  I  have  done.  I  am  sore 
afeared  that  it  will  be  a  great  shock  to  you,  but  indeed  it's  for  the 
best.  I  could  not  have  gone  on  as  I  have  been  doing  both  now 
since  I  came  home  and  afore  I  went  away.  All's  been  acting 
when  folks  were  by  me,  and  misery  when  they  were  not.  Grod 
above  will  forgive  and  pity  me,  I  am  sure  of  that,  for  He 
knows  what  I  have  endured.  It  has  neither  been  my  &ult  nor 
no  one  else's — ^it  just  had  to  be.  'lisbeth  was  ill  and  she  would 
put  me  in  her  place  with  Greorge,  and  Greorge  was  kind,  and  I 
never  so  happy  as  when  with  him.  At  first  I  saw  no  harm 
nor  danger — ^no,  not  until  my  heart  was  that  set  on  him  that  I 
was  miserable  when  he  was  out  of  my  sight.  When  I  foxmd 
out  how  things  was  with  me-^Greorge  never  thought  of  me  as 
I  was  thinking  of  him,  only  I  was  feared  lest  he  might  if 
'lisbeth  always  drove  him  away  from  her — I  went  to  the  Hall 
and  told  my  trouble  to  Mrs.  Seagrave  and  begged  her  to  help 
me  to  get  away  till  the  wedding  was  over.  She  was  like  a  mother 
to  me,  and  said  I  should  go  away  with  her  and  not  come  home  till 
I  felt  able  to  bear  it,  and  so  it  was  fixed  and  so  it  would  have 
stayed  fixed  if  she  had  not  died  so  suddenly  and  the  master  had 
not  discharged  me,  and  all  in  a  moment  I  had  to  &ce  coming 
home  again.  I  have  been  at  home  three  or  four  days  and  know 
I  could  not  bear  it,  and  fEither  won't  hear  of  my  going  away  again. 
Here  I  can't  stay !  Don't  pity  me,  don't  fret  about  me,  I  shall 
soon  be  out  of  pain.  Don't  blame  me,  for  I  got  into  it  innocently, 
and  am  getting  out  of  it  the  best  way  I  can.  Bless  you  all !  Fray 
for  poor  Hetty.' 

Greorge  read  and  wept,  and  wept  and  read,  but  he  went  home 
and  no  one  ever  knew  that  he  had  left  the  house.  As  for  the 
letter  he  burnt  it.  'lisbeth's  happiness  and  old  David's  seemed 
to  him  to  demand  that  breach  of  trust.  He  also  carried  out  the 
progranmie  he  had  designed,  and  with  complete  success. 

^  The  dear  bairn.  Lord  love  her,  must  have  slipped  her  foot 
and  fedlen  in,  and  we  are  sf>ared  the  misery  of  thinking  she  put 
hersel'  away,'  said  her  fiither. 

^  There's  another  thought  that's  not  come  into  your  mind,'  said 
'Lisbeth.  '  Her  death  was  fore-ordained.  That  waft  I  saw  i'  the 
kirk  gone  a  year  to-day  was  our  Hetty's  and  not  mine ! ' 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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Henri  d'OrMans,  Due  d'Aumale. 


MANY  pens,  worthier  than  mine  to  deal  with  the  life  of  the 
Prince  who  has  recently  passed  away,  will  describe  the 
soldier,  the  scholar,  the  gentleman.  I  fain  would  inscribe  to  his 
memory  a  few  sentences  and  speak  of  him  as  my  husband  knew  him 
for  forty  years — that  is,  in  the  days  of  the  first  exile  at  Twicken- 
ham and  Wood  Norton,  the  second  exile  in  London,  and  then, 
when  the  tardy  remorse  of  the  French  Crovemment  recalled  him, 
at  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly. 

My  husband,  who  had  been  presented  to  the  King  at  the 
Tuileries  during  a  visit  to  Paris  for  the  study  of  subjects  connected 
with  Crovemment  departments,  was  in  1853  presented  to  the  Due 
d'Aumale  by  Lady  Alice  Peel  at  a  breakfast  at  Marble  Hill ;  an 
invitation  to  a  dhmer  at  York  House  followed — ^the  first  of  the 
many  gracious  occasions  when  he  (and  later  on  I)  shared  the 
hospitality  of  the  Princes. 

The  Due  was  then  in  his  thirty-second  year.  Those  who  saw 
him  in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment,  the  picturesque  grey  and 
crimson,  or  who  early  in  the  eighties  saw,  at  the  Salon,  Bonnat's 
striking  portrait,  will  have  noted  and  remembered  his  princely 
bearing,  the  fire  of  his  look,  those  marvellous  steel-blue  eyes, 
which  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke  of  battlefields  and 
feats  of  arms,  which  froze  the  heart  of  recreant  soldier  or  dishonest 
politician  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

It  was  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  that  the  Due  acquired  no 
common  distinction  in  the  world  by  a  brilliant  campaign  in 
Algeria,  and  especially  by  his  exploit  of  the  capture  of  the 
Smala  of  Abd-el-ICader.  A  soldier  the  Due  remained  to  the 
last,  though  forbidden  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  army  he  adored 
and  the  regiment  he  had  led  to  victory.  But  the  Due  was  not 
only  a  soldier :  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  the  arts  of  war  were 
his  study  and  delight.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  of  varied  reading, 
of  marvellous  memory,  of  rare  power  of  narrative. 
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The  educatioD  of  the  Prince  began  under  the  guidance. of 
Alfired-Auguste  Cnvillier-Fleury,  a  man  whose  liberal  education, 
varied  interests,  and  rare  opportunity  of  developing  his  own  mind, 
both  in  France  and  in  Italy,  prepared  him  for  the  part  for  which 
he  was  selected  by  Louis  Philippe. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  could  sit  his  pony,  he  rode  every  morning 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  his  tutor  and  the  accomplished 
friends  who  discussed  with  him  arts  and  letters,  topics  beyond 
the  young  Prince's  comprehension  then,  but  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  great  love  of  art  which  was  the  solace  of  old  age. as 
it  had  been  the  delight  of  manhood,  as  well  as  of  the  taste  for 
animated  conversation,  in  which  he  became  a  proficient.  It  was 
not  without  a  pang  to  CuviUier-Fleury  that  the  companionship 
came  to  its  end  when  the  Prince  began  a  soldier's  career ;  but  the 
friendship  begim  in  boyhood  was  never  interrupted,  and  was  con- 
tinued to  the  last. 

At  the  Institut  they  became  confrhrea. 

The  Due  d'Aumale's  position  at  the  Institut,  as  well  as  his  own 
predilections,  brought  him  into  personal  relations  with  all  that  was 
most  distinguished  in  art,  letters,  and  science  in  the  world  at  large. 
His  last  appearance  at  the  s^nce  of  the  Academic  Fran9aise  was 
on  March  18  of  this  year.  He  read  a  paper:  'Leroi  Louis- 
Philippe  et  le  droit  de  grace,'  pointing  out  the  two  dominant 
qualities  of  the  King,  his  father — respect  for  life,  respect  for  law. 
In  this  paper  the  Prince  barely  refers  to  the  occasion  when  his 
own  life  was  endangered  by  a  pistol  shot  aimed  at  him  as  he 
rode  into  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  just  returned  from 
Africa  (September  18,  1841).  It  was  at  a  stance  of  the  Acad^mie, 
November  16,  1895,  that  the  Prince  referred  to  the  death  of  my 
husband  in  words  marked  by  appreciation  and  regard,  and  his  was 
the  letter  which  congratulated  my  husband  on  being  named  an 
asaodi  itramger  in  1888.  .  •  .  But,  above  all,  it  was  to  the 
Institut  on  October  25,  1886,  he  gave  the  Chateau  and  museums 
of  Ghantilly,  with  a  suitable  endowment,  the  gift  to  take  effect  on 
his  death. 

With  the  Castle  of  ChantiUy  the  Due  is  so  closely  associated, 
he  was  so  fond  of  describing  and  showing  it  to  his  friends,  that  I 
may  give  a  brief  accoxmt  of  it,  chiefly  from,  the  Due's  words. 
The  first  owner  of  Chantilly  was  the  Conn^table  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, who  retired  to  sulk  there  in  1541.  After  the  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  1659,  the  Grand  Cond^  made  it  his  favourite 
residence;  he  bought  rare  books,  and  the  collection  of  MSS. 
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made  bj  the  Montmorencys  was  enriched  bj  fresh  acquisitions. 
During  his  exile  in  Holland  he  studied  art.  He  became  the 
possessor  of  pictures,  porcelains,  (kjfi%  6! art  of  every  kind.  Then, 
too,  he  followed  with  interest  the  details  of  gardening,  of  forestry, 
of  canals,  and  water  supply  at  Chantilly.  Le  Notre,  Mansart,  La 
Qointinie  carried  out  the  works  Conde  planned. 

^  I  saw  the  Prince  de  Cond^,'  writes  Burnet ;  ^  he  had  a  great 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  was  thought  the  best  judge  in 
France,  both  of  wit  and  learning ; '  in  a  higher  degree  these 
words  apply  to  the  Due  d'Aumale. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  was  destroyed  ;  during  'The  Terror'  troops  and  prisoners 
were  lodged  in  some  of  the  outlying  buildings. 

In  1845  the  Due  d'Aumale  had  plans  prepared  for  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Chateau,  parts  of  which  had  been  used  as  a  prison 
during  '  The  Terror,'  but  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  inter- 
posed a  long  interval  between  these  plans  and  their  execution, 
and  it  was  not  till  1872  that  they  were  resumed.    But  in  1845 
the  plans  included  the  private  apartments  of  the  gentle  and 
amiable  Duchess,  and  when  they  were  completed  a  long  fair  tress 
of  the  Duchess's  beautiful  hair  was  the  touching  symbol  of  what 
had  been.     It  was^placed  m  a  frame  which  hung  over  the  Due's 
bed.     The  Duchess  adored  her  husband,  and  it  was  her  great 
delight  to  listen  to  that  rich  melodious  voice,  as  it  poured  forth 
the  brilliant  narrative  which  the  presence  of  one  or  two  sympa- 
thetic listeners  in  the  smoking-room  would  call  forth.     Of  the 
Eoyal  pair  one  of  these  listeners  wrote  after  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  :  ^  Their  lot  was  destined  to  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
— to  splendour,  to  exile,  to  celebrity,  to  retirement,  to   gt^eat 
enjoyments  and  great  sorrows,  to  distant  journeys,  and  to  the 
simplicity  of  domestic  life ;  but  in  all  these  changes  the  Duchess 
bore  her  part  with  an  entire  and  devoted  sympathy  in  the  fate  of 
her  husband.     She  accompanied  him  in  his  journeys,  she  ever 
shared  his  taste  for  the  hardier  sports  of  the  field ;  she  presided 
over  the 'hospitalities  of  Twickenham,  but  she  loved  best  their 
simpler  life  at  Wood  Norton,  where  she  enjoyed  without  alloy  the 
pleasures  of  country  life  and  the  undivided  society  of  her  husband 
and  surviving  son. 

It  was  at  Wood  Norton  that  the  Due  wrote  those  pathetic 
words  which  pre&ce  his  introduction  to  the  Memoir  of  CuvilUer- 
Fleury,  his  friend  and  teacher:  'In  the  cahn  retreat  of  my 
cottage  at  Wood  Norton,  once  made  gay  by  the  presence  of  wife 
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and  child,  when,  driven  by  adverse  fortune,  I  sit  in  the  evening 
of  life  and  cast  my  survey  over  the  letters  of  my  old  master,  my 
oldest  friend/     (1888.) 

It  was  from  Ghantilly  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  sent  a  gracious 
message  accepting  from  the  writer  of  these  lines  some  MSS.  '  II 
chante  souvent,  quand  il  est  de  belle  humeur,  quelque  vieux 
refrain  de  Stranger,  et  pour  Bossi  il  I'a  eu  quelque  temps  pour 
professeur  d'^conomie  politique,'  were  M.  Laugel's  words,  in 
transmitting  the  message. 

How  delightfril  were  the  evenings  in  the  splendid  library  at 
Chantilly,  when  the  Prince  showed  the  lAvre  d'hewres  de  St.  Lois 
to  his  guests  and  told  them  when  and  how  he  acquired  rare 
specimens  of  illuminated  books  or  quaint  pamphlets,  and  the  big 
parcel  of  some  which  had  been  recently  bound  was  opened,  each 
brochure  bound  separately  and  splendidly ! 

There  were  picnic  teas  in  some  temple,  or  pavilion,  to  which 
country  neighbours  were  bidden,  and  some  local  legend  was 
narrated  and  the  Prince  was  de  belle  hurneur;  for,  spite  of 
political  adversity  and  domestic  sorrows,  his  bright  gaiety  of 
spirits  survived  to  almost  the  moment  when  the  terrible  news  of 
that  catastrophe  at  Paris  was  flashed  to  him.  For  the  moment 
he  thought  only  of  such  messages  to  mourners,  such  tributes  of 
flowers  as  befitted  the  sad  fimeral  rites,  and  then,  swiftly,  silently, 
the  touch  of  death  came  to  spare  him  further  sorrow,  and  unite 
his  spirit  with  those  loved  and  lost. 

By  a  wish  expressed  long  before  his  death  he  was  laid  in  the 
mausoleum  at  Dreux,  where  Louis-Philippe,  when  Due  d'Orl^ns, 
built  on  the  site  of  an  old  church  the  present  chapel  and  mauso- 
leum. There  are  interred  the  last  Duchesse  de  Penthi^vre ;  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Princesse  Marie,  the  Due  d'Orl&ins, 
children  of  the  King;  his  mother,  Louise-Marie- Adelaide  de 
Bourbon-Penthidvre,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  the 
Prince  de  Lamballe,  became  the  heiress  of  vast  wealth.  She  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  monument,  where  are  laid  generations  of 
the  royal  dead,  guarded  by  the  Angel  of  Besignation,  that 
exquisite  work  of  the  Princesse  Marie,  where,  when  the  French 
nation  can  see  the  past  with  larger,  other  eyes,  will  rest  the 
remains  of  the  King  and  his  saintly  wife. 

Chmstine  G.  J.  Beeve. 
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SOME  people  have  been  disquietiDg  themselves  in  vain,  because 
Mr.  Quiller-Gonch  is  going  to  finish  Mr.  Stevenson's  novel, 
SL  Ivea.  What  possible  objection  a  rational  being  can  entertain 
to  this  project  I  MI  to  understand.  The  reason  for  adding  a 
dMouement  by  another  hand  is  obvious.  The  public  do  not  care 
for  a  tale  without  an  end.  If  anybody  is  so  sensitive  as  not  to 
want  a  dinov^eraent^  by  an  excellent  writer  whose  genius  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  among  the  first  to  recognise,  on  the  lines  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  himself  laid  down,  that  reader  may  stop  where  Mr. 
Stevenson  stopped.  He  will  sufier  nothing,  and  the  public,  in- 
cluding myself,  will  gain  a  great  deal. 


Nobody  could  have  ended  Weir  of  Hermiaton ;  perhaps  even 
the  author  might  have  foxmd  it  very  difficult.  Not  much  more 
than  a  third  was  written.  The  author  might  have  changed  his 
mind,  which  is  rather  sketchily  known.  About  St.  Ives  his  mind 
is  well  understood.  It  is  not '  subtle '  and  '  passionate,'  it  is  a 
romance,  almost  a  boy's  book,  and  answers  to  the  escape  of 
Peter  Simple  and  O'Brien  through  France.  Excellent  reading  it 
is,  and  will  be.  Mr.  QuiUer-Gouch  has,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  himself 
said  to  a  friend  of  his  and  mine,  '  the  genius  for  romance.'  He 
has  studied  Mr.  Stevenson's  manner ;  nor,  I  am  certain,  will  he 
fail  to  do  justice  to  his  dead  fellow-worker.  For  some  readers 
interest  is  added ;  for  none  is  anything  taken  away,  since  none  need 
peruse  a  line  beyond  the  original.  I  firmly  believe  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  himself  would  gladly  have  accepted  this  aid,  which  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  very  generously  lends,  for  he  must  have  foreseen 
the  critical  clamour.  The  author  of  The  Splendid  Spur  has  won 
his  own  in  this  kind  of  narrative,  to  which,  for  one,  I  wish  that 
he  would  return  again  occasionally.     Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  too,  can 
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tell  a  tale  of  this  sort,  and  I  wish  he  would  give  ns  more  of 
Brigadier  G&rard^  his  Adventures. 


Collaboration  is,  generally,  rather  a  iarce.  One  man  does  the 
actual  writing,  the  other  is  a  looker-on,  or  a  critic,  or  merely 
supplies  the  idea.  Mere  ideas  are  cheap  enough.  The  authors  are 
seldom  on,  or  near,  a  level  of  ability.  But  in  the  case  of  St.  Ives 
there  is  no  such  disparity,  and,  above  all,  we  know  just  where  the 
new  hand  begins.  If  we  did  not,  I  doubt  if  we  should  find  out. 
If  ever  I  collaborated,  I  would  write  the  whole  story  first,  and  let 
the  other  gentleman  work  his  will  on  it  afterwards.  In  that  way 
you  do  not  merely  look  on. 


#     # 
# 


The  committee,  or  committees,  concerned  in  the  memorial  to 
Mr.  B.  L.  Stevenson  do  not  seem  to  have  decided  what  form  the 
memorial  should  take.  May  one  suggest  a  group  of  statuary, 
representing  Mr.  Creorge  Moore  in  the  act  of  instructing  Mr. 
Stevenson — un  tris  petit  Stevenson  et  un  Moore  immense  ?  This 
occurs  to  me  because,  as  I  read  in  Q's  '  Causerie '  in  The  Speaker^ 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  admonishing  the  world  about  Mr.  Stevenson's 
literary  backslidings.  It  appears  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
addicted  to  moral  ideas.  To  myself  it  seemed  that  he  was  rather 
too  partial  to  them,  having  inherited  a  taste  for  the  didactic  from 
his  ancestor,  Bums's  Dr.  Smith  of  the  '  cauld  harangues.'  How- 
ever, I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Moore's  censures,  and  may  mistake 
their  drift.  It  seems  that  they  have  excited  irritation  in  our 
Northern  countrymen.  It  is  much  wiser  to  accept  rebuke  in  a 
genial  spirit,  and  to  adorn  Edinburgh,  or  Cork  perhaps,  with  the 
memorial  which  I  venture  to  suggest.  There  might  be  friezes 
in  low  relief  on  the  base,  Mr.  Moore  reading  his  own  works  to 
Swift,  Scott,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Llywarch  Hen,  M.  Zola,  and  other 
eminent  but  thoughtless  and  imperfectly  educated  Celts ;  showing 
them  how  to  write  romance,  administering  correction,  and  be- 
stowing prizes. 


«     • 
« 


Mr.  Stevenson's  period  of  recognition  was  very  brief;  indeed, 
the  great  heart  of  the  public  never  warmed  to  him  as  it  does  to 
other  artists.  I  do  not  speak  with  authority,  but  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  received  more  than  25,0002.  for  a  single  story.  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  any  stationer's  advertisement  like  this:  'Yes, 
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you  may  say  that  I  used  your  Patent  Ameliorated  Blotting  Pad 
when  I  wrote  The  Wrecker.  I  can  use  your  Blotting  Pad  in  the 
dark,  when  bicycling,  and  on  many  other  occasions  which  I  find 
inspiring.     Yours  faithfully,  R.  L.  S.' 

#     # 
# 

The  author  has  told  somewhat  of  the  genesis  of  Jekyll  and 
Hyde.  Its  early  commercial  fortunes  were  unpropitious.  It  was 
offered  to  the  editor  of  Longman's  Magazine,  who  said  that  he 
thought  the  story  should  be  taken  at  one  draught,  not  in  sips. 
Mr.  Stevenson  agreed,  and  the  book  was  printed  as  a  shilling 
novel.  But  the  end  of  the  year  was  approaching,  and  the  railway 
bookstalls  declined  to  take  any  copies  of  Dr.  Jekyll.  They  were, 
like  Charles  Lamb,  '  quite  full  inside.'  The  novel  was  therefore 
held  over  till  the  following  year,  when  the  public  scarcely  pur- 
chased a  copy.  This  was  in  1886,  four  years  after  Treaawre 
Island.  The  prospect  was  comfortless,  when  a  long  review  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  appeared  in  the  Times.  Then,  at  last,  the  public 
began  '  to  take  notice.'  Presently  the  clergy  found  Dr.  Jekyll 
out.  They  recognised  a  statement  of  St.  Paul's  about  the  '  war 
in  his  members,'  and  they  reinforced  the  Apostle's  remarks  by 
the  strange  case,  and  modem  instance,  of  Dr.  Jekyll.  Then,  ah 
then,  all  was  prosperity.  The  moral  did  the  business,  the  large 
churchgoing  public  heard  of  the  doctor,  heard  that  it  was  '  as 
good  as  a  sermon/  and  came  forward  with  their  shillings.  I 
myself  once  indited  a  kind  of  fiction  about  a  good  little  girl, 
Papist,  unluckily.  One  clergyman  rose.  Ladies  of  my  £Eanily, 
to  their  scarcely  dissembled  mirth,  heard  the  good  girl  made  the 
topic  of  an  address  from  the  pulpit.  But  what  is  (me  clergyman, 
and  he  a  member  of  the  Erastian  Church  of  England  ?  Without 
distinction  of  denomination  the  ministers  of  religion  plumped 
for  Dr.  Jekyll.  At  length  Mr.  Stevenson's  name  became  familiar 
to  the  public.  But  they  never  really  got  over  his  style,  and  he 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  really  popular  author. 


What  to  do  with  your  villain  in  a  novel  is  certainly  a 
difficulty.  One  plan,  at  present  popular  and  easy,  is  to  let  him 
go  on  flourishing  '  like  a  green  bay  horse/  as  some  idiot  once  said. 
To  this  method  I  have  been  myself  reduced — besides,  it  was 
historically  true.  But  here,  as  cookery  books  have  it,  is  *  another, 
way.'     Peg  your  villain  down  under  a  petrifying  -spring  (there  is 
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one  near  Boyat)  till  he  is  as  stony  as  his  heart,  and  remains  a 
monument  of  iniquity.  ^  Bemember  Lot's  wife/  for  even  this 
story  has  been  told  before. 

Criticism,  like  the  law  as  described  by  Mr.  Bumble,  is  apt  to 
be  '  a  Hass.'  For  one  I  had  always  regarded  the  partial  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Master  of  Ballantrae  as  an  after-thought,  a  snatch  at 
a  conclusion.  But  in  a  fragment  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  works,  he  says  that  this  idea  was  really 
the  germ  of  the  novel,  so  apt  are  our  critical  guesses  to  fly  far 
wide  of  the  mark.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  author  had  known  in 
real  life  the  original,  as  &r  as  such  persons  have  originals,  of 
his  delightftd  Chevalier  Burke.  Some  critics,  it  appears,  have 
regarded  the  Chevalier  as  a  reminiscence  of  Barry  Lyndon.  Mr. 
Matthews,  in  an  American  periodical,  writes  as  if  Barry  Lyndon 
were  almost  a  forgotten  novel  of  Thackeray's.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  public  taste  is  not  so  undisceming  and  ungrateftd.  Mr. 
Matthews  complains  of  Thackeray  for  stating  his  own  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lyndon  in  a  footnote.  If  this  be  wrong,  Moli^re  sinned  in 
the  same  way.  Above  a  speech  of  Tartuffe  he  has  written,  '  G'est 
un  scel^rat  qui  parle ; '  apparently  he  could  not  trust  the  dis-* 
crimination  of  his  readers.  Twice  at  least,  in  Bwrry  and  in  Tkt 
Fatal  Boots,  Thackeray  made  the  villain  of  the  romance  the 
narrator.  Consequently  this  form  can  hardly  be  adopted  again 
by  a  novelist,  it  can  never  seem  original.  * 


« 


*  It  would  be  like  my  Master,'  Mr.  Stevenson  wrote,  *  to  curry 
&vour  with  the  Prince's  Irishmen.'  Probably  the  Scots  have 
been  unjust  to  the  Prince's  Irishmen.  Their  presence  inevitably 
awoke  the  old  Scoto-Irish  jealousies.  But  that  they  were  good 
officers  Ker  of  Graden  attests,  in  the  case  of  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk. They  were  egregiously  wrong  in  suspecting  the  loyalty  of 
Lord  George  Murray.  But  when,  contrary  to  Highland  advice^ 
they  induced  Charles  to  sail  to  the  Islands,  they  removed  him,  as 
was  known  at  the  time,  from  the  intrigues  of  a  Highland  chief 
who,  by  his  own  written  statement,  had  already  sold  himself  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  who  was  trying  to  persuade  Charles 
to  stay  on  the  mainland.  This  man  was  a  perfect  Barry  Lyndon, 
without,  his  critics  said,  the  courage  of  the  Irish  adventurer. 
His  published  Life  seems  to  be  a  very  scarce  volume,  and  additions 
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yet  more  curious  can  now  be  made  to  a  record  of  crime, 
in  every  kind,  almost  without  example.  How  admirably  Mr. 
Stevenson  could  have  presented  him,  and  how  constantly  we 
miss  that  rare  genius  of  his.  This  desiderium^  indeed,  is  Mr. 
Stevenson's  true  memorial,  whatever  art  may  do  for  his  more 
permanent,  if  not  more  sympathetic,  renown. 

An  admirer  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  has  cited  the  song, 
^  Time  for  us  to  go,'  as  an  example  of  ISfr.  Stevenson's  skill  in 
such  rude  lays.  The  verses  occur  in  the  play  of '  Admiral  Gruinea/ 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Henley.  I  have  a  strong  impression 
that  the  lines  are  really,  at  least  in  part,  a  traditional '  chanty,' 
but  Mr.  Henley  probably  knows,  as  in  Bums's  songs,  the  exact 
truth  of  the  case.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  like  Hamilton  of  Bangour, 
whose  poetic  fame  rests  entirely  on  a  restatement  of  the  old  ballad, 
*  Willie's  drowned  in  Yarrow.' 

# 

Surely  the  greatest  change  that  ever  came  over  the  ideas  of  a 
nation  was  that  which  swept  across  Scotland  in  two  generations, 
between  1710  and  1740.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wodrow,  the  historian  of 
the  Covenanters,  stands  for  the  early  period.  He  is  an  enthu- 
siastic Calvinist ;  it  was  he,  I  think,  who  told  a  poor  woman  with 
a  large  family  that  '  it  would  be  an  uncouth  mercy  if  all  her 
children  were  saved.'  This  was  logical,  from  his  point  of  view — 
they  that  be  saved  are  few ;  here  is  a  family  of  a  dozen,  and  their 
mother  actually  expects  to  meet  them  all  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Such  a  mercy  would  be  '  uncouth.'  Then  Wodrow  believes  in 
every  kind  of  portent,  and  miracle,  and  warning,  and  bogle,  down 
to  Cotton  Mather's  lost  sermon,  marvellously  pursuing  him  and 
rejoining  him  as  he  rides.  But  take  Wodrow's  contemporary, 
younger  by  a  generation,  Dr.  Carlyle,  *  Jupiter  Carlyle.'  All  that 
Wodrow  admired,  believed  in,  delighted  in,  from  predestination 
to  a  spook,  is,  to  Carlyle, '  enthusiasm.'  He  was  present  at  that 
&mous  scene  described  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothicmj  when 
Robertson,  the  Smuggler,  made  his  escape  out  of  church,  whither 
-he  had  been  taken  to  hear  his  last  sermon.  Then  came  the 
shooting  of  the  mob,  at  Wilson's  hanging,  by  orders  of  Captain 
Porteous.  Porteous  was  condemned,  but  reprieved.  Dr.  Carlyle 
writes  that  there  was  much  public  interest  in  the  matter,  as  a 
proof  of  which  he  mentions  that,  one  night,  he  dreamed  of 
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Porteons  hanging  in  the  Grass  Market.  He  rose  early,  met  a 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  and  asked,  ^  What  news  ? '  ^  Porteons 
was  hanged  last  night  by  a  mob  in  the  Grass  Market.'  The 
coincidence  with  the  dream  would  have  been  a  miracle  to  Wodrow, 
to  his  yoxmg  contemporary  it  was  a  proof  of  the  general  interest 
in  the  subject.  And  so  it  is  throughout.  In  Dr.  Carlyle's 
Memoirs,  I  do  not  remember  a  trace  of  what  is  essential  in 
Christianity.  He  might  be  an  honest,  sagacious,  rather  sensual 
contemporary  of  Cicero's,  yet  he  represented  a  large  body  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  being  an  early  specimen  of  Bums's  '  Moderates.' 
The  Wodrows  of  his  day  he  dismisses  as  '  the  wild  party,'  people 
of  no  account.  It  would  be  a  curious  investigation  to  trace  the 
influences  which  converted  a  nation  of '  enthusiasts '  into  a  people 
of  Gtillios,  at  the  very  moment  when  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were 
re-awakening  '  enthusiasm,'  spiritual  life. 


•     # 


The  following  anecdote  would  have  delighted  Wodrow,  though 
how  he  would  have  classed  it  I  cannot  guess.  A  gentleman,  very 
well  known  in  many  ways,  was  at  his  house  in  the  country,  where 
a  young  lady  was  visiting  himself  and  his  wife.  She  lost  a  pearl 
from  a  ring.  It  could  not  be  found,  and  she  went  home.  Four 
or  five  weeks  later  she  again  visited  her  friends,  arriving  in  the 
evening,  and,  as  it  happened,  not  going  into  the  library  that  day. 
Next  morning,  while  dressing,  her  host  said  to  his  wife : 

'Did  you  remember  to  take  away  the  pearl  that  Mary  lost 
from  the  place  where  I  put  it  ?' 

*  You  never  said  anything  about  it,'  answered  the  lady. 

'  Oh,  excuse  me !  I  told  both  you  and  her  that  I  found  it  in 
a  chink  of  the  bureau  in  the  library,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  my 
papers,  and  I  asked  you  to  take  it  lest  the  servants  should  dust  it 
away  in  the  morning.' 

The  lady  then  went  to  her  guest's  room  and  asked  her  if  she 
remembered  being  told  about  the  discovery  of  the  pearl.  She 
agreed  with  her  hostess  that  the  subject  had  not  even  been 
mentioned. 

'  Then  the  maids  will  have  swept  it  away,'  said  my  friend,  and 
he  ran  down  to  his  study  in  his  dressing-gown.  The  pearl  was  not 
where  he  remembered  having  laid  it.  But  he  looked  in  the 
crevice  where  he  said  that  he  had  found  it,  and  there  lay  the 
pearl. 
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One  explanation  would  be  that  he  had  dreamed  the  whole 
affair,  the  dream  being  snggested  by  an  nnconseioafl,  or  sub- 
conscious, perception  of  the  pearl  in  the  crevice.  But  he  cannot 
recall  any  dream  on  the  subject ;  he  was  certain  that  he  had  found 
the  thing  when  wide  awake,  taken  it  out  of  the  chink,  placed  it 
on  the  top  of  his  papers,  and  told  both  ladies. 

It  is  just  conceivable  that  he  actually  did  find  it  and  phce  it 
on  the  papers ;  that,  meaning  to  inform  the  ladies,  he  believed  that 
he  had  actually  done  so ;  and  that  the  pearl  was  accidentally  swept 
back  by  the  housemaid  into  the  chink  of  the  bureau  whence  h^ 
had  rescued  it.  This  would  not  have  been  Wodrow's  explanation, 
but  it  would  have  recommended  itself  to  Dr.  Carlyle. 


I  know  personally  of  four  cases  in  which  lost  articles  were 
discovered  by  a  dream  of  the  loser's.  The  last  case  was  the  key 
of  the  cellflu: — an  awkward  thing  to  lose.  After  it  had  been 
missing  for  days  the  owner  dreamed  that  it  was  lying  in  a  certain 
drawer,  where  it  was  found,  though  why,  how,  or  when  it  was 
placed  there  memory  could  not  recall.  Sleep  seems  occasionally 
to  have  this  power  of  reviving  lost  memories  of  things  done  or 
perceived  with  imperfi^ct  waking  consciousness. 

«     * 

I  have  a  crystal  ball  story  which  would  be  very  good  if  one 
could  get  c(mfinnation.  In  working  at  certain  manuscripts  of  the 
last  century  I  came  across  a  mysterious  Mademoiselle  Luci,  so 
called  in  secret  correspondence.  I  only  knew  that  she  was  the 
bosom  firiend  of  another  lady,  known,  in  the  same  correspondence, 
by  the  cypher  name  of  La  Grande  Main,  or  La  G.  M.  Quite 
baffled  by  these  dead  women,  I  asked  a  lady,  by  letter,  to  '  look 
for  Mademoiselle  Luci,'  without  any  other  indication.  My  friend 
looked,  Uke  an  Egyptian  seer,  in  the  ink-pot !  She  described  to 
me,  by  letter,  a  young  lady,  about  twenty-eight,  in  the  dress  of 
1750  or  so,  dark,  pretty,  rather  in  the  style  of  Madame  Fatti, 
'  with  too  much  gums  for  perfect  beauty.  On  her  shoulder  is  laid 
a  beautiful  long  white  hand,  with  a  marquise  diamond  ring. 
Plainly  the  grcmdemain  of  the  lady's  bosom  friend,  of  whom  at 
that  moment  nobody  but  myself  and  one  other  living  person  (un*- 
known  to  the  seer  of  the  ink-pot)  had  ever  heard.  I  later  found 
out  the  real  names  of  Mdlle.  Luci  and  her  friend,  and  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  artistic  Bavamis  of  Paris,  to 
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discover  a  portrait  of  MdUe.  Luci.  She  was  well  known  in 
literary  sooiety  abont  1745-1752,  but  neither  of  her  nor  her  friend 
can  I  find  any  personal  trace,  still  less  a  portrait  or  miniature* 
The  Grande  Main  was  a  Madame  de  Vass^,  Mdlle.  Luci's  fisunily 
name  was  Ferrand ;  their  best  known  friend  (who  writes  about 
both)  was  Condillac  the  philosopher.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
biography  or  published  correspondence  of  Condillac,  and  it  will, 
indeed,  be  *  an  uncouth  mercy '  if  ever  we  discover  a  portrait  of 
Mdlle.  Luci,  and  learn  whether  she  was  or  was  not  like  her 
image  in  the  ink-pot.  She  may  have  been  an  elderly  old  maid, 
but  perhaps  Condillac  would  in  that  case  have  been  less  interested 
than  he  was,  while  her  other  famous  friend  certainly  writes  to  her 
about  a  passie  beauty,  in  a  style  which  he  would  hardly  employ 
if  it  could  reflect  upon  his  correspondent.  She  was  young  enough 
to  excite  jealousy,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  was  only  about 
twenty-eight.  The  coincidence  of  the  beautiful  long  hand  with 
the  marquise  diamond  ring  is  like  a  refraction  somehow  thrown 
up  by  the  faded  unknown  past,  but  that  is  all. 


* 


Mr.  Halford,  in  Making  a  Fishery  writes  as  if  there  were 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  grayling  work  up  stream.  He  cites, 
with  some  triumph,  a  case  in  which  grayling  migrated  1  mile 
750  yards  up  stream.  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this 
point.  Some  years  ago  grayling  were  introduced  on  the  lower 
Tweed,  near  Kelso,  I  think.  Not  very  long  afterwards  I  caught 
one,  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  weight,  in  a  stream  just 
below  Sunderland  Hall,  some  three  miles  above  Gralashiels.  This 
is  many  miles  above  the  place  where  grayling  were  introduced, 
though  why  anybody  wishes  to  acclimatise  Hhe  deadest  heartedest, 
chuckleheadedest  fish  that  swims '  I  do  not  know.  He  can,  of 
course,  be  fished  for,  and  is  in  season  when  trout  are  out  of 
season,  but  he  is  eternally  taking  the  fly  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  he  is  out  of  season  and  is  a  nuisance.  The  Wilton  Club 
have  turned  him  in,  but  he  was  in  the  Wylye  before,  and  one 
sympathises  with  an  owner  of  wat«r  on  the  Kennet,  who  tried  to 
turn  him  out. 


I  did  not  know  that  I  was  an  idolater  of  Highland  Mary  till 
Messrs.  Henley  and  Henderson  said  so  in  the  New  Review. 
Going  to  Kintyre,  last  August,  one  went  down  Clyde,  and^  near 
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DuDOon,  the  passengers  made  a  rash  to  one  side  of  the  steamer. 
On  the  shore  opposite  was  a  small  pedestal,  red  in  hue,  in  shape 
like  a  cotton  pirn.  Bound  it  was  a  fence  of  new  rails,  and  it  was 
topped  by  a  stumpy  effigy  of  a  young  woman.  This  I  guessed, 
or  divined,  to  be  Highland  Mary,  but  I  remained  master  of  myself. 
I  did  not  fall  on  my  knees,  on  deck,  nay,  I  confess  that  I  laughed. 
To  this  imposing  monument  or  memorial  I  had  not  subscribed ; 
in  truth,  I  don't  know  why  I  am  called  an  idolater  of  the  poor 
girl.     Our  authors  thus  describe  the  origin  of  her  cult. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  wrote  about  her  thus,  they  say : 
^  There  is,  indeed,  all  desirable  reason  to  believe  that  Mary 
was  a  character  to  have  graced,  if  not  even  rectified,  a  companion 
spirit  such  as  Bums,  who,  in  subsequent  years,  might  well  have 
imagined  that  with  her  he  could  have  been  something  different 
from  what  he  was : — 

*  **  What  conquest  o'er  each  erring  thought 
Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought, 
I  had  not  wandered  wild  and  wide 
With  such  an  angel  for  my  guide ; 
Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  could  then  reprove  me. 
If  she  had  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me." 

*  But  what  is  the  evidence  on  which  he  (Mr.  Chambers)  asks  us 
to  credit  his  wonderful  theory  ?  What  but  the  witness  of  the 
young  woman's  own  mother ! '  Is  there  not  some  evidence,  also,  by 
Bums  ?  I  mean,  does  he  not  speak  kindly  of  a  girl,  apparently 
Mary,  in  a  letter,  not  to  mention  the  verses  about  the  'dear 
departed  shade '  ?  Chambers's  '  wonderful  theory '  is  that  Mary 
was  a  girl  who  might  have  '  graced,'  or  even  '  rectified '  Bums. 
This  is  not  such  a  monstrously  romantic  opinion.  A  good  girl 
would  'grace'  anybody,  and  I  think  Bums  says  she  was  a 
good  girl.  As  to  '  rectifying '  Bobbie,  that  was  rather  beyond 
hope,  if  by  '  rectifying '  him  is  meant  curbing  his  taste  for  women 
and  whisky.  But  of  course  Bums,  like  Bothwell  in  the  lines  cited 
by  Mr.  Chambers,  might  have  *  imagined '  all  sorts  of  things. 
Frank  Bothwell  was  not  an  easy  spirit  to  'rectify.'  There  is 
something  short  of  idolatry  in  Mr.  Chambers's  '  wonderful  theory.' 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mary  was  a  good  girl.  Jean 
Armour  also,  if  not  technically  a  good  girl — she  was  no  Pucelle — 
was  a  thoroughly  good  wife,  as  good  (for  Bums)  as  Amelia  or 
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Sophia  Western  for  Captain  Booth  or  Tom  Jones.  One  may  think 
this  very  probable,  without  being  idolatrous.  At  worst,  ours  is  an 
amiable  illusion,  and  stops  short  of  monuments.  It  is  impossible 
to  please  people  about  Bums  and  his  connections.  We  know  next 
to  nothing  about  Highland  Mary,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  just  occasion 
for  excitement  about  her  precise  degree  of  moral  excellence. 
However  good  she  was,  probably  there  were  dozens  of  girls  as  good 
in  Garrick  or  Kyle,  who,  luckily  for  the  peace  of  literature,  lacked 
a  sacred  bard.  Once,  dining  alone'  at  a  club,  I  heard  a  man  say 
to  his  friend,  '  She  is  the  best  girl  that  ever  trod  Grod's  earth.' 
This  was  high  praise,  whoever '  she '  may  have  been.  It  would  be 
idolatrous  to  say  as  much  of  Highland  Mary,  but  I  never  did.  I 
am  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  documents,  including 
statistics.  Besides,  I  have  another  favourite  for  the  prize  of  '  the 
best  girl  who  ever  trod  God's  earth.'  Possibly  Dante's  Beatrice 
was  quite  an  ordinary  young  woman.  It  is  with  Dante  that  we 
have  to  reckon,  not  with  Beatrice.  Beatrice's  husband,  possibly, 
did  not  at  all  take  Dante's  view,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  Laura's  husband  thought  of  her. 

«     « 

* 

If  young  ladies  go  on  growing  so  very  tall,  they  may  make 
excellent  ideals,  but,  as  wives,  how  are  they  to  be  *  cherished '  ? 
Can  a  man  of  five  feet  ten  inches  '  cherish '  a  wife  of  six  feet  four  ? 
The  phrase  appears  to  include  an  idea  of  protection  which  seems  a 
little  incongruous.  Judging  from  a  distant  view  of  her  monu- 
ment. Highland  Mary  was  decidedly  cherishable.  She  was  not 
too  tall  and  good  for  that  form  of  adoration. 

It  is  curious  to  get  such  peeps  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Poet, 
as  we  gain  in  Mr.  Hale  White's  edition  of  Mr.  Norton  Longman's 
W(yrd^(yrth  and  Coleridge  JUcmuacripts.  In  the  author's  hand, 
photographed,  we  have  these  highly  uninspired  lines  : 

And  ye  who  williogly  have  heard 

The  tale  I  have  been  telliog, 
May  in  Kirkconnel  churchyard  view 

The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen. 
Or, 

So  coming  back  across  the  wave, 
Without  a  groan  on  Ellen's  grave 
His  body  he  extended, 
And  there  his  sorrows  ended. 
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It  is  like  a  Bab  Ballad*  Then  we  have  Coleridge  announcing 
that  Ohristahd  ^is  running  up  to  1,300  lines/  and  where  are 
they?  this  in  1800.  In  1816  the  poem  had  run  *  one  short/  or 
rather  600  short.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
who  '  has  no  distinct  character  in  his  profession  as  a  mariner/  are 
profoundly  comic.  He  certainly  does  not  shiver  his  timbers,  or 
hitch  up  his  breeches,  or  say  *  avast,  my  hearties/  or  lay  to  any- 
thing, or  chew  a  quid.  ^  Many  persons  have  been  much  displeased 
with  it,'  and  Wordsworth  could  hardly  prevent  Coleridge  from  sup- 
pressing it.  This  it  is  to  be  in  advance  of  your  age,  and  perhaps 
there  is  something  in  Ibsen  after  all.  Many  persons  are  much 
displeased  with  him,  so  far  the  parallel  with  Coleridge  is  complete. 
*  The  Idiot  Boy '  appears  in  MS.  *  The  Ideot  Boy.'  Here  is  a  verse 
deleted  by  S.  T.  C.  in  *  Love.' 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 

Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs  ; 
I  could  not  choose  bat  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  Bosom  rise. 
For 

Since  then  at  an  uncertain  hour 
That  Agony  returns, 

the  printer  carefuUy  put 

That  agency  returns. ! 

What  '  agency '  ?  He  did  not  care.  If  I  were  a  poet  I  would 
carefully  bum  my  rough  drafts.  But  even  Wordsworth,  in  1800, 
could  hardly  guess  that,  after  a  hundred  years,  we  would  be 
concerning  ourselves  about  his. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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The  Chevalier  d'Auriac} 

By  S.  Levett  Yeats, 
Author  of  'The  Honour  of  Savelli.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

'plain  HENRI   DE  BOURBON.' 

IMAGINE  what  it  was  to  me,  to  whom  every  moment  was  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  to  see  the  group,  and,  above  all,  Bavaillac, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  Toison  d'Or.  Was  there  ever  such 
cross-grained  luck  ?  If  I  could  but  pass  down  that  narrow  street 
without  the  hawk's  eye  of  the  Flagellant  falling  on  me  I  might  in 

an  hour  do  all  and  more  than  I  had  ever  hoped  for.     I  could 

But  tonne  dieu  !  What  was  the  use  of  prating  about  what  might 
be?  Through  the  embrasure  of  the  turret  I  covered  EavaiUac 
with  my  pistol,  and  twice  half  pressed  the  trigger  and  twice 
restrained  myself.  Even  if  he  fell  the  shot  would  ruin  all.  It 
could  not  be  risked,  and  I  thrust  the  long  black  barrel  back  into 
my  belt  with  a  curse,  and  began  to  walk  restlessly  to  and  fro  in 
the  passage.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  keep  still,  my  nerves 
were  so  strung.  In  a  little  I  began  to  cool  and  sought  my  room, 
determined  to  occasionally  take  a  turn  to  the  turret  and  see  if  the 
guard  was  gone,  but  not  to  harass  myself  by  watching  them  con- 
tinually. In  about  an  hour  or  so  I  wearied  of  sitting  and  looked 
out  of  my  window  again  in  the  direction  of  Madame's  room,  as  I 
called  it  to  myself.  At  the  moment  of  my  doing  so  the  shutter 
that  was  open  towards  my  side  suddenly  dosed.  I  could  just  make 
out  a  flash  of  white  fingers  on  the  dark  woodwork,  and  then  che 
^  Copyright  1896  by  S.  Levett  Teats. 
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face  I  longed  to  see  looked  out  from  the  half  of  the  window  still 
open  and  drew  back  again  almost  on  the  instant.  Feeling  sure 
that  she  would  look  out  once  more,  I  leaned  forwards.  Madame 
did  as  I  expected,  and  I  could  see  the  astonishment  on  her  face 
and  hear  her  cry  of  joy.  She  tried  to  converse  with  me  by  signals 
on  her  fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  I  had  occasion  to  bless  what 
I  had  up  to  now  considered  a  foolish  accomplishment  that  I  picked 
up  as  a  boy  when  I  was  with  Monseigneur  de  Joyeuse,  Enough 
that  Madame  made  me  understand  that  she  was  well  treated,  and 
I  let  my  dear  know  that  there  were  those  at  work  who  would  soon 
free  her,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  word  or  so  besides  on  a  subject 
which  concerned  us  two  alone.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  part 
of  our  converse  that  she  drew  back  all  at  once  with  a  warning 
finger  on  her  lips,  and  though  I  waited  again  for  a  full  hour,  for- 
getting the  watchers  below  in  the  fresh  fears  that  began  to  assail 
me,  I  did  not  see  her  again.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however, 
a  white  kerchief  waved  twice  from  the  window  and  was  then  with- 
drawn. I  turned  back  into  my  room,  and  now  that  I  was  certain 
she  was  there  my  impatience  at  being  penned  up  as  I  was  became 
almost  insupportable,  and  heaven  alone  knows  how  I  held  myself 
in  from  making  a  dash  for  it  and  risking  all  on  the  venture.  To 
cut  the  matter  short,  it  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  to  sundown 
when,  to  my  relief,  I  saw  a  cloaked  figure  I  could  not  recognise 
step  out  of  the  Toison  d'Or,  and,  after  giving  a  few  orders  to  the 
guards,  pass  briskly  down  the  street.  They  in  their  turn  went 
into  the  house,  and  at  last  the  road  was  clear.  I  hesitated  no 
further  and  hurried  down  the  stairs.  At  the  door  I  was  stopped 
by  my  host,  who  inquired  whither  I  was* hastening. 

*  I  have  just  seen  a  friend/  I  answered,  and  the  next  moment 
was  in  the  street.  As  I  pressed  forwards  I  had  two  minds  about 
keeping  my  appointment  with  Pantin  in  the  square  behind  St. 
Martin's,  but  as  I  went  on  I  reflected  that  I  had  to  pass  that  way, 
and  as  I  might  need  the  notary's  aid  I  would  wait  there  a  few 
minutes,  and  if  he  did  not  come,  go  straight  to  de  Belin  with  my 
news. 

Although  I  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  observe  what  was 
going  on  around  me,  I  soon  became  conscious  that  one  of  those 
sudden  fogs  which  extend  over  the  city  at  this  period  of  the  year 
had  arisei?  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  1  was  compelled  to  slacken  pace  and  pick  my  way  slowly, 
and  with  the  greatest  caution  in  regard  to  landmarks,  for  I  could 
not  risk  losing  my  way  again.     The  fog  was  not  a  thick  one,  but 
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it  was  sufficient,  united  with  the  coming  evening,  to  almost  blur 
out  the  streets  and  houses  and  make  the  figures  of  passers-by 
loom  out  like  large  and  indistinct  shadows.  Carefully  as  I  had 
tried  to  impress  the  way  on  my  memory,  I  hesitated  more  than 
once  as  to  the  route  I  should  take,  and  it  was  with  something  that 
was  like  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I  found  myself  at  last  behind  St. 
Martin's,  whose  spire  towered  above  me,  a  tall,  grey  phantom. 
Here  I  halted  for  a  moment  to  see  if  one  of  the  few  shadows  that 
flickered  now  and  then  through  the  haze  might  give  some  signal 
by  which  I  might  recognise  Pantin.  It  was  in  vain,  and,  deter- 
mining to  wait  no  longer,  I  set  off  at  a  round  pace,  when  I  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  hearing  the  rich  tones  of  a  voice  singing  : 

Fr^re  Jacques,  dormez-vous  1 
Dormez-vous,  dormez-vous  1 

The  clear  notes  rang  out  through  the  fog,  bringing  with  them  a 
hundred  recollections  of  the  time  when  I  had  last  heard  the  chorus. 
And  the  voice  ?  That  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  de  Belin, 
or  else  his  ghost.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  sang  back  the 
lines,  advancing  at  the  same  time  in  the  direction  in  which  I  had 
heard  the  voice.  I  had  not  gone  fifty  paces  when  I  saw  two  tall 
shadows  approaching  me,  and  at  the  same  time  heard  the  verse 
again. 

*  Lisois ! '  I  called  out. 

'  It  is  he,'  I  heard  de  Belin  say. 

Then  the  shadows  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  another  and 
slighter  figure  joined  them.  Finally,  one  came  forwards,  and,  when 
within  a  yard  or  so  of  me,  spoke  : 

*  D'Auriac,  is  it  you  ? ' 

*  Yes.    I  was  hastening  to  you.     Man,  I  have  discovered  all ! ' 

*  Morbleu  ! '  exclaimed  the  Compte ;  *  the  chanson  was  a  happy 
thought,  else  we  had  missed  you  in  this  fog.' 

'  Is  Pantin  here  ?    We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.* 

*  He  is.  It  was  he  who  guided  us  here.  I  have  brought  a 
friend  with  me.  Do  not  ask  his  name ;  but  speak  freely  before 
him,  and  tell  us  exactly  what  you  have  discovered.' 

With  these  words  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  up  to 
the  two.  In  the  shorter  there  was  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
Pantin.  What  with  the  mist,  the  mask  on  his  face,  and  the 
roquelaure  that  enveloped  him  to  the  ears,  I  could  make  out 
nothing  of  the  stranger,  who  did  not  even  answer  my  salutation 
except  by  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head.     I  need  not  say  J 

u  2 
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wasted  uo  time,  but  laid  the  matter  before  them,  and  wound  up 
with: 

'  And  now,  gentlemen,  we  are  three  swords  ;  let  Pantin  hasten 
and  bring  half  a  dozen  of  the  Compters  people,  and  I  guarantee 
that  we  not  only  free  Madame,  but  take  the  whole  brood  of  vipers.' 

*  These  cards  won't  win,'  said  de  Belin.  *We  must  have 
more  witnesses  than  ourselves,  who  are  known  to  be  enemies  of 
the  Marshal.  The  King  plays  at  More's  this  evening.  He  is 
like  to  be  there  now,  or  else  very  soon,  for  he  is  bound  on  a  frolic 
to-night.  We  will  go  straight  there.  Villeroi  and  Sully  are  both 
to  be  in  attendance,  and  also  the  Marshal.' 

*  The  Marshal  will  not  be  there,'  I  interrupted. 

*  If  so  I  wager  the  King  asks  for  him,  and  I  will  take  it  on  my 
head  to  explain.  In  half  an  hour  we  could  be  back  with  Sully 
and  Villeroi,  and  then  the  game  is  ours.  Do  you  not  agree, 
monseigneur  ? '  and  he  turned  to  the  stranger.  All  the  answer 
was  another  grave  inclination  of  the  head. 

'  Come,'  went  on  de  Belin,  slipping  his  arm  into  mine.  *  Put 
yourself  in  my  hands,  d'Auriac,  arid  I  pledge  you  success.  My 
G-od ! '  he  broke  off  suddenly,  '  to  think  we  should  win  so  com- 
pletely.' 

There  was  so  much  in  what  he  said  that  I  agreed  without 
demur,  and  de  Belin  hurried  me  onwards,  the  stranger  and  Pantin 
following  a  few  steps  behind.     As  we  went  on  de  Belin  whispered : 

'  Ask  no  questions,  d'Auriac ;  say  nothing  until  you  see  Sully, 
and  ten  minutes  after  I  promise  you  twenty  swords.' 

*  If  I  do  not  get  them  in  an  hour,'  I  said  grimly,  *  I  will  go 
back  myself  and  tiy  what  my  own  sword  can  do.' 

'  And  I  will  go  back  with  you,  too — there,  is  that  not  enough  ? 
Come,  man ! '  and  we  hurried  along  through  the  mist  as  £E»t  as  we 
could  walk,  keeping  on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

As  we  came  up  to  St.  Merri,  de  Belin  stopped  and  blew 
sharply  on  a  whistle.  There  was  an  answering  call,  and  from 
under  the  Flamboyant  portico  of  the  church  the  figure  of  a  man, 
with  a  led  horse,  slipped  out  into  the  fog,  now  yellow  with  the 
light  of  the  street  lamps.  Without  a  word  the  stranger  mounted, 
and  the  two  passed  us  at  a  trot. 

*  What  the  devil  does  that  mean  ? '  I  exclaimed.  *  Your  Mon- 
seigneur has  left  us ! ' 

'To  return  again,'  answered  the  Compte  drily.  And  then 
added, '  It  will  be  a  gay  party  at  More's  to-night,  and  it  is  time 
we  were  there.' 
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I  made  no  answer,  bnt,  as  we  went  on,  could  not  help  feeling 
nneasy  in  my  mind  at  the  thought  of  being  recognised  at  More's  ; 
for  after  what  de  Belin  had  said  of  the  King's  temper  towards 
me,  I  made  sure  that  I  should  have  scant  mercy  were  I  once 
arrested.  And  again,  I  would  say  that  it  was  not  for  myself  I  was 
in  dread,  but  for  the  probable  consequence  to  Madame  did  any 
harm  happen  to  me  at  this  juncture. 

But  I  had  put  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  was  bound  to  ride 
now ;  and  then  there  was  de  Belin's  word.  At  last  we  reached 
More's,  and  as  we  entered  the  hall  I  could  not  help  wondering  if 
the  good  Parisians  knew  that  their  King  was  playing  at  primero 
in  an  ordinary  of  the  city,  and  would  be  later  on,  perhaps,  pursued 
by  the  watch.  More,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  my  affair  with 
d'Ayen,  was  in  the  hall,  and  at  a  word  from  de  Belin  conducted 
us  himself  up  the  stairway,  though  looking  askance  at  me.  We 
at  length  gained  a  long  corridor,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
Pantin  was  left.  We  stopped  before  the  closed  doors  of  a  private 
dining-room  from  within  which  we  could  hear  shouts  of  laughter. 

'  His  Majesty  and  M.  de  Vitry  arrived  scarce  a  half-hour  ago,' 
whispered  More  as  we  approached  the  door. 

*  We  will  not  trouble  you  further,'  replied  the  Compte ;  *  it  is 
the  rule  at  these  little  parties  to  enter  unannounced.' 

With  these  words  he  put  his  hand  to  the  door  and  went  in,  I 
following  at  his  heels.  There  were  at  least  ten  or  a  dozen  men  in 
the  room  standing  round  a  table,  at  which  sat  the  King  engaged 
at  play  with  M.  de  Bassompierre.  Neither  the  King  nor  Bassom- 
pierre,  who  seemed  absorbed  in  the  game,  took  the  least  notice 
of  our  entrance,  nor  did  they  seem  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the 
constant  laughter  and  converse  that  went  on.  The  others,  how- 
ever, stopped,  and  then  burst  out  in  joyous  greetings  of  de  Belin 
and  very  haughty  glances  at  me.  M.  le  Grand,  indeed,  bent  for- 
ward from  his  great  height,  and  whispered  audibly  to  the  Compte: 

*  What  scarecrow  have  you  brought  here,  de  Belin  ? ' 

*  Our  captain  for  to-night,  due — see,  there  is  the  Grand-Master 
looking  as  if  each  crown  the  King  loses  was  the  last  drop  of  blood 
in  the  veins  of  Bethune.'  And  as  he  said  this,  Sully  and  he 
glanced  at  each  other,  and  a  light,  like  that  in  an  opal,  flamed  in 
the  great  minister's  eyes. 

M.  le  Grand,  however,  seemed  to  be  inclined  for  converse  with 
me,  and,  stepping  up,  asked,  '  And  where  do  you  lead  us  to-night, 
monsieur  ? ' 

I  was  about  to  make  some  answer  when  de  Vitry  interposed, 
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*  My  dear  due,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  ask  that.  I  wager  you 
fifty  pistoles  that  d'Ayen  there  throws  higher  than  you  five  times 
out  of  six/ 

'Done/  replied  Bellegarde — and  then  those  who  were  not 
round  the  King  and  Bassompierre,  gathered  to  watch  Bellegarde 
and  d'Ayen,  whose  cheeks  were  flushed  with  excitement  as  he 
threw  with  his  left  hand,  the  right  being  still  in  a  sling. 

In  the  meantime  the  King  played  on,  taking  no  notice  of  any- 
one, his  beaked  nose  dropping  lower  towards  his  chin  as  he  lost 
one  rouleau  after  another  to  Bassompierre. 

*  Yetdrt  St.  Oris ! '  he  exclaimed  at  last,  *  was  ever  such 
luck  ?  At  this  rate  I  shall  not  have  a  shirt  to  my  back  in  half  an 
hour.* 

*  If  the  Marshal  were  only  here,'  said  Sully,  *  we  could  start  off 
at  once,  Sire,  instead  of  risking  any  more.  I  see  de  Belin  has 
brought  our  guide.' 

'  Yes ;  where  is  Biron  ?  I  am  sick  of  this ;  *  and  the  King, 
who  was  a  bad  loser,  rose  from  his  seat  impatiently,  at  the  same 
time  forgetting  to  hand  over  the  last  rouleau  of  pistoles  he  had 
lost  to  Bassompierre,  and  thrusting  them  back  into  his  pocket 
with  an  absent  gesture. 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  question  the  door  opened,  admitting  the 
slight  figure  and  handsome  face  of  de  Grie. . 

*  Where  is  the  Marshal  ?  Where  is  Biron  ? '  asked  ten  voices 
in  a  breath. 

*  Yes,  M.  de  Gie,'  put  in  the  King,  *  where  is  Biron  ? ' 

'Sire,  the  Marshal  is  indisposed.  He  has  begged  me  to 
present  his  excuses  and  to  say  he  is  too  ill  to  come  to-night ; '  and 
as  he  spoke  I  saw  de  Grie's  jewelled  fingers  trembling,  and  his 
cheek  had  lost  all  colour. 

*  This  is  sorry  news  to  spoil  a  gay  evening/  said  the  King  ; 
and  the  Master-G-eneral,  pulling  a  comfit  box  from  his  vest 
pocket,  toyed  with  it  in  his  hand  as  he  followed,  *  Biron  must  be 
ill,  indeed,  to  stay  away.  Sire.  What  does  your  Majesty  think  ? 
Shall  we  begin  our  rambles  by  calling  on  Monseigneur  ? ' 

*  The  very  thing,  Grand-Master ;  we  will  start  at  once.' 

*  But,  Sire,  the  Marshal  is  too  ill  to  see  anyone — even  your 
Majesty,'  said  de  Gie  desperately,  and  with  whitening  lips. 

I  thought  I  heard  de  Vitry  mutter  *  Traitor '  imder  his  thick 
moustache,  but  the  Guardsman  parried  my  glance  with  an 
unconcerned  look.  There  was  a  silence  of  a  half-minute  at  de 
Gie's  speech,  and  the  King  reddened  to  the  forehead. 
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'  If  it  is  as  you  say,  M.  le  Yicompte,  I  know  the  Marshal  too 
well  not  to  feel  sure  that  there  are  two  persons  whom  he  would 
see  were  he  dying — which  God  forbid — and  one  of  these  two  is 
his  King.  Grand-Master,  we  will  go,  but ' — and  his  voice  took  a 
tone  of  sharp  command,  and  his  eyes  rested  first  on  de  Gie,  and 
then  on  the  figure  of  a  tall  cavalier,  at  whose  throat  flashed  the 
jewel  of  the  Saint-Esprit — '  but  I  must  first  ask  M.  de  Vitry  to 
do  his  duty.' 

As  for  me  I  was  dumb  with  astonishment,  and  half  the  faces 
around  me  were  filled  with  amaze.  Then  de  Vitry's  voice  broke 
the  stillness : 

*My  lord  of  Epemon,  your  sword — and  you  too,  M.  le 
Vicompte.' 

The  duke  slipped  off  his  rapier  with  a  sarcastic  smile  and 
handed  the  weapon  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard ;  but  we  could 
hear  the  clicking  of  the  buckles  as  de  Gie's  trembling  fingers 
tried  in  vain  to  unclasp  his  belt.  So  agitated  was  he  that  de 
Vitry  had  to  assist  him  in  his  task  before  it  was  accomplished. 

The  King  spoke  again  in  the  same  grating  tones : 

*M.  de  Bassompierre  and  you,  de  Luynes,  I  leave  the  prisoners 
in  your  charge.  In  the  meantime,  messieurs,  we  will  slightly 
change  our  plans.  I  shall  not  go  myself  to  the  Marshal's  house ; 
but  I  depute  you,  Grand-Master,  and  these  gentlemen  here,  all 
except  de  Vitry,  who  comes  with  me,  to  repair  there  in  my  name. 
Should  M.  de  Biron  not  be  able  to  see  you,  you  will  come  to  me 
— the  Grand-Master  knows  where.' 

*  You  will  be  careful,  Sire,'  said  Sully. 

*  Mordieu  !     Yes — go,  gentlemen.' 

I  was  about  to  follow  the  others,  but  Belin  caught  me  by  the 
arm  as  he  passed  out.  *  Stay  where  you  are,'  he  whispered,  and 
then  we  waited  until  the  footsteps  died  away  along  the  corridor, 
the  King  standing  with  his  brows  bent  and  muttering  to  himself: 

*  If  it  were  not  true — if  it  were  not  true.' 

Suddenly  he  roused  himself.  *  Come,  de  Vitry — my  mask 
and  cloak  ;  and  you,  too,  sir,'  he  said,  turning  on  me  with  a  harsh 
glance.  He  put  on  his  mask,  drew  the  collar  of  his  roquelaure 
up  to  his  ears,  and  in  a  moment  I  recognised  the  silent  stranger 
who  had  ridden  off  so  abruptly  from  under  the  portico  of  St. 
Merri.  I  could  not  repress  my  start  of  surprise,  and  I  thought  I 
caught  a  strange  glance  in  de  Vitry's  eyes ;  but  the  King's  face 
.  was  impassive  as  stone. 

*  We  go  out  by  the  private  stair.  Sire ;  d'Aubusson  is  there 
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with  the  horses.'  With  these  words  he  lifted  the  tapestry  of  the 
wall  and  touched  a  door.  It  swung  back  of  its  own  accord,  and 
the  King  stepped  forward,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  and  myself 
on  his  heels.  When  we  gained  the  little  street  at  the  back  of 
More's,  we  saw  there  three  mounted  men  with  three  led  horses. 

De  Vitry  adjusted  the  King's  stirrup,  who  sprang  into  the 
saddle  in  silence,  and  then,  motioning  me  to  do  likewise,  mounted 
himself. 

*  Monsieur,'  said  the  King  to  me,  reining  in  his  restive  horse, 
*  you  will  lead  us  straight  to  your  lodging,  next  to  the  Toison 
d'Or.' 

*  Sire,'  I  made  answer,  '  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the 
horses  by  St.  Martin's,  as  their  presence  near  the  Toison  d'Or 
might  arouse  curiosity  and  suspicion.' 

*  I  understand,  monsieur  ;  have  the  goodness  to  lead  on.' 

I  rode  at  the  head  of  the  small  troop,  nosing  my  way  through 
the  fog  with  my  mind  full  of  feelings  it  was  impossible  to  describe, 
but  with  my  heart  beating  with  joy.  Neither  d'Aubusson  nor  de 
Vitry  gave  a  sign  that  they  knew  me,  and,  but  for  an  occasional 
direction  that  1  gave  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  we  rode  in  silence 
through  the  mist,  now  beginning  to  clear,  and  through  which  the 
moon  shone  with  the  light  of  a  faint  night  lamp  behind  lace 
curtains.  At  St.  Martin's  we  dismounted.  There  was  a  whispered 
word  between  the  lieutenant  and  de  Vitry,  and  then  the  King, 
de  Vitry,  and  myself  pressed  forwards  on  foot,  leaving  d'Aubusson 
and  the  troopers  with  the  horses.  It  would  take  too  long,  if 
indeed  I  have  the  power,  to  describe  the  tumult  in  my  mind  as 
we  wound  in  and  out  of  the  cross  streets  and  bye  lanes  towards 
the  Toison  d'Or.  At  last  we  came  to  the  jaws  of  the  blind  pass- 
age, and  I  whispered  to  de  Vitry  that  we  were  there.  Henry 
turned  to  de  Vitry  and  asked : 

*  Are  you  sure  the  signals  are  understood,  de  Vitry  ? ' 
'  Yes,  Sire.' 

There  was  no  other  word  spoken,  and  keeping  on  the  off  side 
of  the  road,  to  avoid  passing  immediately  before  the  door  of  the 
Toison  d'Or,  where  it  was  possible  a  guard  might  be  set,  we  went 
onward  towards  my  lodging.  Favoured  by  the  mist,  which  still 
hung  over  the  passage,  we  got  through  without  accident ;  but  I 
perceived  that  not  a  light  glimmered  from  the  face  of  Babette's 
house,  though  I  could  hear  the  bolts  of  the  entrance-door  being 
drawn,  as  if  some  one  had  entered  a  moment  or  so  before  we  came- 
up.     My  own  lodging  was,  however,  different,  and  through  the 
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glaze  of  the  window  we  could  see  the  sickly  glare  of  the  light  in 
the  shop,  where  Monsieur  and  Madame  were  no  doubt  discussing 
the  business  of  the  day. 

*  We  must  quiet  my  landlord  and  his  wife/  I  whispered  to 
de  Vitry  as  we  came  up  to  the  door. 

*  Very  well,'  he  said,  and  then  I  knocked. 

The  fence,  who  was  alone,  himself  opened  the  door.  *  Ah, 
captain,'  he  exclaimed,  *  we  thought  you  were  lost ;  but  I  see  you 
have  friends.'  He  said  no  more,  for  I  seized  his  throat  with  a 
grip  of  iron,  whilst  de  Vitry  laced  him  up  with  his  own  belt.  An 
improvised  gag  put  a  stop  to  all  outcry,  and  in  a  trice  he  was 
lying  like  a  log  amongst  his  own  stolen  wares. 

^Madame  is  doubtless  in  bed,'  I  said  to  him,  and  a  sharp 
scream  interrupted  my  words,  for  the  woman,  doubtless  hearing 
the  scuffle,  had  rushed  into  the  room.  M.  de  Vitry  was,  however, 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  she,  too,  was  deposited  beside  her 
husband. 

The  King,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  now 
said: 

'  I  trust  that  woman's  cry  will  not  raise  an  alarm — Ventre  St. 
Oris  if  it  does ! ' 

*  Have  no  fear,  Sire,'  I  said  in  a  low  tone;  *  the  cries  of  women 
in  this  part  of  your  capital  are  too  firequent  to  attract  the  least 
notice.  They  will  but  think  that  there  has  been  a  little  conjugal 
diflFerence.' 

*  So  far,  so  good.  De  Vitry,  you  will  stay  here.  At  the  first 
sound  of  the  Grand-Master's  whistle  you  will  answer  it,  and  they 
will  know  what  to  do.  I  have  something  to  say  to  M.  d'Auriac. 
Take  me  to  your  room,  sir.' 

I  bowed,  and,  lighting  a  taper  that  stood  in  a  holder  of 
moulded  brass — a  prize  that  had  doubtless  come  to  my  landlord 
through  one  of  his  clients — led  the  way  up  the  rickety  stairs, 
and  stopping  at  the  door  of  my  chamber,  opened  it  to  let  the 
King  pass.  For  an  instant  he  hesitated,  fixing  his  keen  and 
searching  eyes  on  me — eyes  that  flashed  and  sparkled  beneath  the 
mask  that  covered  half  his  features,  and  then  spoke-: 

*  M.  d'Auriac,  are  you  still  an  enemy  of  your  King  ? ' 

I  could  make  no  answer ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and 
stood,  candle  in  hand,  in  silence.  Then  Henry  laughed  shortly 
and  stepped  into  the  room.  I  shut  the  door  as  I  followed,  and 
turned  up  the  lamp  on  my  table.  Then,  facing  the  King,  I  said, 
*  Sire,  I  await  your  orders.' 
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He  had  flung  off  his  cloak  and  mask,  and  was  leaning  against 
the  wardrobe,  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  at  my  words 
he  spoke  slowly :  *  I  desire  to  see  this  room  in  the  Toison  d'Or, 
and  to  look  upon  the  assembly,  that  has  met  there  with  my  own 
eyes/ 

'Now,  Su-e?' 

*  Yes,  now.' 

*  Your  Majesty,  it  is  not  now  possible !  * 

*  Yefnir^  St.  Oris  ! — ^not  possible ! ' 

'  Permit  me,  Sire — the  only  way  is  by  this  window.  If  your 
Majesty  will  step  here,  you  will  see  the  risk  of  it.  I  will  go  and 
see  if  they  have  met;  but  I  conjure  you  not  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  slightest  accident  would  be  fatal.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  have  never  scaled  a  rock  before  ? '  he  said, 
craning  out  of  the  window.  *  Am  I  a  child,  M.  d'Auriac,  or,  Tiville 
tonnerres,  because  my  beard  is  grey,  am  I  in  my  dotage  ?  I 
will  go,  sir,  and  thank  Grod  that  for  this  moment  I  can  drop  the 
King  and  be  a  simple  knight.  You  can  stay  behind,  monsieur,  if 
you  like.     I  go  to  test  the  truth  of  your  words.* 

*Your  Majesty  might  save  yourself  the  trouble.  I  again 
entreat  you  ;  your  life  belongs  to  France.' 

*  I  know  that,'  he  interrupted  haughtily.  *  No  more  prating, 
please.     Will  you  go  first,  or  shall  I  ? ' 

There  was  no  answer  to  this.  It  flashed  on  me  to  call  to 
de  Vitry  for  aid  to  stop  the  King,  but  one  look  at  those  resolute 
features  before  me  convinced  me  that  such  a  course  would  be  use- 
less. I  lowered  the  light,  and  then  testing  the  ends  of  the  ladder 
again  and  again,  made  the  ascent  as  before.  Leaning  through  the 
embrasure,  I  saw  the  dark  figure  of  the  King  already  holding  on 
to  the  ladder,  and  he  followed  me,  as  agile  as  a  cat.  Making  a 
long  arm,  I  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  with  this  assistance 
he  clambered  noiselessly  over  the  parapet  and  lay  beside  me. 

'  Cahors  over  again/  he  whispered  ;  *  and  that  is  the  skylight. 
They  bum  bright  lamps.' 

*  The  easier  for  us  to  see,  Sire.    Creep  forward  softly  and  look.' 
One  by  one  we  stole  up  to  the  skylight,  and  the  King,  raising 

himself,  glanced  in,  my  eyes  following  over  his  shoulders.  For 
full  five  minutes  we  were  there,  hearing  every  word,  seeing  every 
soul,  and  then  the  King  bent  down  softly,  and,  laying  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  motioned  me  back.  It  was  not  until  we  reached  the 
parapet  that  he  said  anything,  and  it  was  as  if  he  were  mutteriing 
a  prayer  to  himself. 
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When  we  got  back  I  helped  him  to  dress.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, resume  his  roquelam'e  or  hat,  bat  stood  playing  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  letting  his  eye  run  backward  and  forward  over  the 
vacant  space  in  my  room.     At  last.he  turned  to  me : 

'  Monsieur,  you  have  not  answered  the  question  I  put  you  a 
moment  before.* 

*  Sire,*  I  answered  boldly,  *  is  it  my  fault  ? ' 

He  began  to  pull  at  his  moustache,  keeping  his  eyes  to  the 
ground  and  saying  to  himself,  *  Sully  will  not  be  here  for  a  little; 
there  is  time.'  As  for  me,  I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands  and 
waited.     So  a  half-minute  must  have  passed  before  he  spoke  again. 

'  Monsieur,  if  a  gentleman  has  wronged  another,  there  is  only 
one  course  open.  There  is  room  enough  here — take  your  sword 
and  your  place.* 

*  I — I *  I  stammered.     *  Your  Majesty,  I  do  not  under-^ 

stand.' 

'  I  never  heard  that  monsieur  le  chevalier  was  dense  in  these 
matters.    Come,  sir,  time  presses — your  place.' 

*  May  my  hand  wither  if  I  do,'  I  burst  out.  *  I  will  never 
stand  so  before  the  King.' 

*  Not  before  the  King,  monsieur,  but  before  a  man  who  con- 
siders himself  a  little  wronged,  too.  What!  is  d'Auriac  so  high 
that  he  cannot  stoop  to  cross  a  blade  with  plain  Henri  de 
Bourbon  ? ' 

And  then  it  was  as  if  God  Himself  took  the  scales  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  my  King. 

He  raised  me  gently.  *  Monsieur,  I  thank  you.  Had  I  for 
one  moment  led  a  soul  to  suspect  that  I  believed  in  you  from  the 
first,  this  nest  of  traitors  had  never  been  found.  St.  Grris — even 
Sully  was  blinded.  So  far  so  good.  It  is  much  for  a  King  to 
have  gained  a  friend,  and  hark !  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  here  is 
de  Vitry.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AT   THE   SIGN   OF  THE  TOISON   D'oR. 

Turning,  we  beheld  de  Vitry  at  the  open  door,  the  small  and 
narrow  figure  of  Pantin  at  his  elbow,  and,  close  behind,  the  stern 
features  of  the  Grand-Master,  the  anxiety  on  whose  face  cleared  as 
he  saw  the  King  before  him.  He  was  about  to  speak,  but  Henry 
burst  in  rapidly : 
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*  I  know  all,  my  lord.  It  is  time  to  act,  not  talk.  Amidieu  / 
Bat  I  shall  long  remember  this  frolic  ! ' 

'  It  would  seem  that  G-od  has  given  us  a  great  deliverance, 
Sire.  All  is  ready.  I  came  but  to  see  that  your  Majesty  was  safe 
and  unharmed,  and  to  leave  Du  Praslin  with  a  sufficient  guard  for 
your  person  whilst  we  took  our  prisoners.' 

As  Sully  spoke  the  King  threw  his  roquelaure  over  his  arm 
and  answered  coldly,  'Monsieur,  you  are  very  good.  When  I 
want  a  guard  I  shall  ask  for  one.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  Henri 
de  Bourbon  is  to  lurk  in  a  comer  whilst  blows  are  going,  and  I 
shall  lead  the  assault  myself ! ' 

'  And  the  first  shot  from  a  window,  fired  by  some  croquemorty 
might  leave  France  at  the  feet  of  Spain,'  I  cut  in  bluntly,  whilst 
de  Vitry  stamped  his  foot  with  vexation,  and  the  forehead  of  the 
Grand-Master  wrinkled  and  furrowed,  though  he  gave  me  an  ap- 
proving look  from  under  his  shaggy  brows. 

For  a  moment  it  was  as  if  my  words  would  have  stayed  the 
King.  He  looked  at  me  fixedly  and  stabbed  at  the  carpet  with 
the  point  of  his  blade,  repeating  to  himself,  *  At  the  feet  of  Spain 
— Spain!  Never!*  he  added,  recovering  himself  and  looking 
highly  around.  'Never!  Messieurs,  we  shall  all  yet  see  the 
lilies  flaunting  over  the  Escorial.' 

'  Amen ! '  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  darkness  of  the  stairway, 
and  I  heard  the  grinding  of  a  spurred  heel  on  the  woodwork  of  the 
floor. 

'  Gome,'  said  the  King,  '  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  if  we 
delay  longer  that  hot-head,  de  Belin,  will  strike  the  first  blow.' 

*  With  your  Majesty's  permission,  I  will  make  an  assault  on 
the  rear,'  I  said. 

*  On  the  rear ! '  exclaimed  de  Vitry,  whilst  the  Grand-Master 
said,  *  It  is  impossible ! ' 

But  I  only  pointed  to  the  window,  and  Henry  laughed. 

*  Ventrebleu  !  I  understand — a  great  idea !  But,  monsieur, 
take  care  how  you  give  away  a  secret.  I  shall  have  no  peace  if 
Monseigneur  the  Grand-Master  hears  what  has  happened.' 

I  was  young  enough  still  to  feel  my  face  grow  hot  at  the 
approval  in  the  King's  voice,  and  then,  without  another  word, 
they  passed  out,  trampj  tramp,  down  the  stairs,  all  except  Sully, 
who  stayed  behind  for  a  moment. 

'  Monsieur,'  he  asked,  '  what  has  happened  between  you  and 
the  King?' 

'  His  Majesty  has  pardoned  me.' 
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'  A  child  might  see  that.     What  else  ?    Be  quick ! ' 

'  And  has  given  me  orders  to  meet  you  as  you  enter  the  Toison 
d'Or/ 

The  frown  on  his  &ce  cleared.  'Well  answered,  chevalier. 
The  King,  I  see,  has  won  a  ffiithful  and  discreet  friend.  Make 
your  attack  when  you  hear  the  petard.*  Then  he,  too,  turned  his 
broad  shoulders  on  me  and  followed  the  rest. 

As  the  sound  of  the  heavy  footfalls  ceased  I  gave  a  last  look  at 
my  pistols,  drew  in  my  sword-belt  by  a  hole,  and,  all  booted  as  I 
was,  essayed  the  ladder  again.  The  practice  I  had  with  it  made 
the  ascent  easy  now,  and  perhaps  it  was  this  that  rendered  me 
careless,  for,  as  I  was  climbing,  my  foot  slipped  with  a  grating 
noise,  and  as  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  with  one  leg  over  the 
parapet  and  the  other  trailing  over  the  drop  behind,  I  heard  a 
quick  'What  is  that?'  through  the  open  skylight.  The  voice 
was  the  Marshal's,  and  I  almost  felt  that  I  could  see  his  nervous 
start  and  rapid  upward  glance  as  the  scrabbling  noise  reached  his 
ears.  Then  came  Lafin's  answer,  in  those  cool  tones  that  can 
penetrate  so  far : 

*  A  cat — only  a  cat,  monseigneur ! ' 

All  was  still  again,  and  I  crept  softly  to  the  opening.  I  did 
not  dare  look  in,  but  crouched  beneath  the  skylight,  waiting 
for  the  signal.  I  had  already  observed  that  the  skylight  was  but 
a  light  wooden  framework,  with  a  glazing  between,  and  would 
need  no  great  effort  to  break  down — one'  strong  push  and  the  way 
was  clear  before  me.  So  I  stayed  for  a  minute  of  breathless 
silence,  then  from  far  below  came  a  sharp,  shrill  whistle,  hurried 
exclamations  from  the  plotters,  and  now  the  explosion  of  the 
petard,  that  made  the  house  rock  to  and  fro  like  a  tree  in  the 
wind. 

I  had  no  need  to  force  open  the  skylight.  The  effect  of  the 
explosion  did  that  most  effectually  for  me  and  blew  out  the  lamps 
in  the  room  below  as  well,  reducing  it  on  a  sudden  to  absolute 
darkness.  There  was  a  yell  of  terror  from  the  room,  and,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  I  swung  through  the  window  and  dropped 
down  amongst  the  conspirators.  They  were  to  a  man  crowding 
to  the  door,  and  not  one  took  any  note  of  my  entrance,  so  great 
was  their  confrision.  I  followed  the  rush  of  hurrying  figures  as 
they  passed  through  the  door  into  a  passage  in  dim  light  from  a 
fire  that  burned  in  a  small  grate.  One  end  of  this  passage  was 
full  of  smoke,  against  which  the  bright  flashes  of  drawn  swords 
were  as]  darts  of  lightning.     Beyond  the  smoke  and  below  we 
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could  hear  the  clash  of  steel,  cries  of  pain,  and  savage  oaths, 
where  men  were  fighting  and  dying  hard.  As  I  dashed  down 
the  passage,  sword  in  hand,  my  only  thought  to  reach  the 
prisoner's  room,  one  of  the  retreating  figures  turned  and  called 
out,  *  Quick,  monseigneur !  follow  me — the  secret  stair  ! ' 

It  was  Lafin.  In  the  confusion  and  semi-gloom  he  had  mis* 
taken  me  for  his  chief.  I  made  no  answer,  but,  as  I  rushed 
forwards,  struck  him  on  the  face  with  the  hilb  of  my  sword,  and 
he  rolled  over  like  a  log. 

Now  I  was  right  in  amongst  the  scared  plotters,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  M.  de  Savoye's  envoy,  and  I  could  have  dropped  him 
then  and  there,  but  that  my, whole  heart  was  in  Madame's  room, 
and  I  knew  that  there  were  others  who  could  and  would  deal  with 
him. 

As  I  elbowed  my  way  through  the  press,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  find  the  way  to  my  dear's  prison,  we  reached  a  landing  from 
which  a  long  stair  led  straight  up,  and  here  I  heard  the  Marshal's 
voice,  cracked  with  rage  and  fear. 

*  Lafin !  de  Gomeron !     To  me — ^here !  here ! ' 

*  Ladies  first.  Marshal.     I  must  look  to  my  bride.' 

Then  through  the  smoke  I  saw  de  Gomeron's  tall  figure 
mounting  the  stair,  and  I  rushed  forward  to  follow  him. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  portion  of  our  own  party  forced 
their  way  to  the  landing,  and  one  of  them,  whose  sword  was 
broken,  flung  himself  upon  me,  dagger  in  hand,  shouting,  '  Death 
to  traitors.'  I  had  just  time  to  seize  his  wrist.  He  tripped  side- 
ways over  something  that  lay  very  quiet  at  our  feet,  and,  dragging 
me  down,  we  rolled  over  and  over,  with  the  clash  of  blades  over 
us.  *  It  is  I — fool — I,  d'Auriac — let  go  ! '  I  shouted,  as  he  tried 
to  stab  at  me. 

^  Let  go  you,'  sputtered  d'Aubusson's  voice,  and  we .  loosed 
each  other.  I  had  no  time  for  another  word,  and  grasping  my 
sword,  which  was  hanging  to  my  wrist  by  the  knot,  I  sprang  up, 
and  the  next  moment  was  hot  foot  after  de  Gomeron. 

I  managed  somehow  to  force  my  way  through  the  crowd,  but 
the  stairway  was  half  full  of  men,  and  at  the  head  of  it  stood  the 
free-lance,  with  a  red  sword  in  his  hand,  and  two  or  three  huddled 
objects  that  lay  in  shapeless  masses  around  him. 

Some  one,  with  a  reckless  indiflference  to  his  own  life — it  was, 
I  afterwards  found  out,  Pantin — held  up  a  torch,  and  as  the  flare 
of  it  shot  up  the  stairway  de  Gomeron  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  at  us. 
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*  Twenty  to  one — come,  gentlemen— or  must  I  come  to  you  ? ' 
He  took  a  couple  of  steps  down  the  stairs,  and  the  crowd,  that  had 
made  as  if  it  would  rush  him,  wavered  and  fell  back,  bearing  me, 
hoarse  with  shouting  for  way,  with  them  to  the  landing. 

For  the  moment,  penned  up  and  utterly  unable  to  get  forward, 
I  was  a  mere  spectator  of  what  followed. 

The  free-lance  took  one  more  downward  step,  and  then  a  slight 
figure,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling,  slid  out  from  the  press  and  flew 
at  him. 

It  was  d'Ayen,  and  I  felt  a  sudden  warming  of  the  heart  to 
the  man  who  was  going  to  his  death. 

*  You — you  traitor  ! '  he  gasped,  as,  using  his  sword  with  his 
left  hand,  his  sword  ripped  the  free-lance's  ruff. 

'Stand  back,  old  fool — stand  back — or — there!  Take  it,'  and, 
with  a  sharp  scream,  d'Ayen  fell  backwards,  the  crowd  splitting 
for  a  moment,  so  that  he  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  came 
up  at  my  feet.  God  rest  his  soul !  He  died  at  the  last  like  a 
gallant  man. 

They  were  backing  in  confusion  now,  and  above  the  din  I 
could  hear  the  mocking  of  de  Gromeron. 

*  Gome,  gentlemen,  do  not  delay,  time  presses.* 

One  rush  through  at  that  time  might  have  saved  him,  but  he 
stood  there  playing  with  death.  With  an  effort  I  pushed  d'Ayen, 
who  was  still  breathing,  against  the  side  of  the  wall,  to  let  the 
poor  wretch  die  in  such  comfort  as  could  be,  and,  seeing  my 
chance  at  last,  made  my  way  to  the  front. 

De  Gomeron  was  half-way  down  the  stairs  by  this,  and  when 
our  swords  met  he  did  not  for  the  moment  recognise  me.  But  at 
the  second  pass  he  realised,  and  the  torchlight  showed  him  pale 
to  the  forehead. 

*  You ! '  he  said  between  his  teeth. 

*  Yes — I — from  under  the  Seine,'  and  I  had  run  him  through 
the  throat  but  for  our  position,  where  the  advantage  was  all  his, 
and  my  reach  too  short.  He  had  backed  a  step  up  as  I  spoke. 
Whether  it  was  my  sudden  appearance  or  what,  I  know  not,  but 
from  this  moment  his  bravado  left  him,  and.  he  now  fought 
doggedly  and  for  dear  life. 

There  was  a  hush  behind  me,  and  the  light  became  brighter 
as  more  torches  were  brought,  and  I  could  now  see  the  Camarguer 
white  as  a  sheet,  with  two  red  spots  on  his  cheeks. 

'Do  you  like  fighting  a  dead  man,  monsieur?'  I  asked  as  I 
parried  a  thrust  in  tierce. 
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He  half  groaned,  and  the  red  spot  on  his  cheek  grew  bigger, 
but  he  made  no  answer,  and  step  by  step  I  forced  him  upwards. 

He  had  been  touched  more  than  once,  and  there  was  a  stain 
on  his  white  satin  doublet  that  was  broadening  each  moment, 
whilst  thrust  and  parry  grew  weaker,  and  something,  I  know  not 
what,  told  me  he  was  my  man. 

Messieurs,  you  who  may  read  this,  those  at  least  of  you  who 
have  stood  sword  in  hand  and  face  to  face  with  a  bitter  foe,  where 
the  fight  is  to  the  last,  will  know  that  there  are  moments  when  it 
is  as  if  God  Himself  nerves  the  arm  and  steels  the  wrist.  And  so 
it  was  then  with  me.  I  swear  it  that  I  forestalled  each  movement 
of  the  twinkling  blade  before  me,  that  each  artifice  and  trick  the 
skilful  swordsman  who  was  fighting  for  his  life  employed  was  felt  by 
something  that  guided  my  sword,  now  high,  now  low,  and  ever  and 
again  wet  its  point  against  the  broad  breast  of  the  Camarguer. 

So,  too,  with  him — he  was  lost,  and  he  knew  it.  But  he  was 
a  brave  man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  he  pulled  himself  together 
as  we  reached  the  upper  landing  for  one  last  turn  with  the  death 
that  dogged  him.  So  fierce  was  the  attack  he  now  made,  that 
had  he  done  so  but  a  moment  before,  when  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion was  his,  I  know  not  what  had  happened.  But  now  it  was 
different.  He  was  my  man.  I  was  carried  away  by  the  fire 
within  me,  or  else  in  pity  I  might  have  spared  him ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  speak  of  this  more.  He  thrust  too  high.  I  parried 
and  returned,  so  that  the  cross  hilt  of  my  rapier  struck  dully  over 
his  heart,  and  he  died  where  he  fell. 

But  one  word  escaped  him,  some  long-lost  memory,  some 
secret  of  that  iron  heart  came  up  at  the  last. 

'  Denise ! '  he  gasped,  and  was  gone. 

I  stood  over  him  for  a  moment,  a  drumming  in  my  ears,  and 
then  I  heard  the  ringing  of  cheers  and  the  rush  of  feet.  Then  a 
half-dozen  strong  shoulders  were  at  the  door  before  me,  and  as  it 
fell  back  with  a  crash  I  sprang  in  and  took  a  tall,  slim,  white- 
robed  figure  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  her  dear  face  again  and 
again. 

One  by  one  those  in  the  room  stepped  out  and  left  us  together, 
and  for  once  a  brave  heart  gave  way  and  she  sobbed  like  a  child 
on  my  shoulder. 

I  said  nothing,  but  held  her  to  me,  and  so  we  might  have 
been  for  a  half-hour,  when  I  heard  de  Belin's  voice  at  the  broken 
door: 

*  D'Auriac !  Come,  man ! — the  King  waits !  And  bring  your 
prisoner !  * 
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There  was  a  laugh  in  his  voice  and  a  light  on  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  and  my  dear  lifted  her  swimming  eyes  to  my  face  and  I 
kissed  her  again,  saying : 

*  Come — my  prisoner  I ' 

As  we  passed  out  I  kept  between  Claude  and  the  grim  figure 
still  lying  stark  on  the  landing,  and  held  her  to  me  so  that  she 
could  not  see.  So,  with  Lisois  before  us,  we  passed  down  the 
passage,  filled  now  with  men-at-arms,  and  halted  before  a  room, 
the  door  of  which  was  closed. 

'  We  must  wait  here  a  moment,'  said  de  Belin ;  and  merely  to 
say  something,  I  asked : 

*  I  suppose  we  have  the  whole  nest  ? ' 

*  All  who  were  not  killed.  Stay!  One  escaped— that  rascal 
Eavaillac.  I  could  have  run  him  through,  but  did  not  care  to 
soil  my  sword  with  such  canaille,  so  his  skin  is  safe.' 

*AndBabette?' 

He  gave  me  an  expressive  look  and  muttered  something  about 
Mont&U9on.  Then  the  door  was  flung  open  and  a  stream  of  light 
poured  forth.  We  entered,  and  saw  the  King  standing  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  and  a  little  on  one  side  was  the  dejected 
group  of  conspirators. 

The  Marshal,  now  abject,  mean,  and  cringing,  was  kneeling 
before  Henry,  who  raised  him  as  we  entered,  saying : 

'  Biron,  and  you,  Tremouille,  and  you  all  who  called  yourselves 
my  friends,  and  lay  in  wait  to  destroy  me  and  destroy  your 
country — I  cannot  forget  that  we  were  old  comrades,  and  for  old 
friendships'  sake  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  forgive ;  and  God 
give  you  all  as  clean  a  conscience  as  I  have  over  the  blood  that 
has  been  spilt  to-day.' 

He  ran  his  eye  over  the  group,  and  they  stood  before  him 
abashed  and  ashamed,  and  yet  overcome  with  joy  at  escape  when 
death  seemed  so  certain  ;  and  he,  their  leader,  t  he  man  who  hoped 
to  see  his  head  on  a  crown-piece,  broke  into  unmanly  sobbing, 
and  was  led  away  vowing  repentance^vows  that  he  broke  again, 
to  find  then  that  the  mercy  of  the  King  was  already  strained  to 
breaking-point. 

As  Lafin,  with  a  white  and  bleeding  face,  led  his  master  away, 
Henry's  eye  fell  on  me,  and  he  beckoned  me  to  advance.  I  did 
so,  leading  Claude  by  the  hand. 

*  Chevalier,'  he  said,  *  it  is  saying  little  when  I  say  that  it  is 
through  you  that  these  misguided  gentlemen  have  realised  their 
wrong-doing.     There  is  one  recompense  you  would  not  let  me 
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make  you  for  the  wrongs  you  have  suffered.  There  is,  howe/er,  a 
reward  for  your  services  which  perhaps  you  will  accept  from  me. 
I  see  before  me  a  Soyal  Ward  who  has  defied  her  guardian — 
Verrdrt  St.  Oris !  My  beard  is  getting  over  grey  to  look  after 
such  dainties.  I  surrender  my  Ward  to  your  care/  As  he  said 
this  he  took  Claude's  hand  and  placed  it  in  mine.  '  I  see, 
madame,'  he  added, '  that  this  time  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
King's  choice.     There — quite  right.     Kiss  her,  man ! ' 

It  is  all  over  at  last — that  golden  summer  that  was  so  long, 
and  yet  seems  but  a  day.  It  is  ten  years  ago  that  those  shining 
eyes,  that  never  met  mine  but  with  the  love-light  in  them,  were 
closed  for  ever ;  and  the  gift  that  G-od  gave  me  that  did  He  take 
back. 

I  am  old,  and  grey,  and  worn.  My  son,  the  Vicompte  de 
Bidache,  is  in  Paris  with  the  Cardinal,  whilst  I  wait  at  Auriac  for 
the  message  that  will  call  me  to  her.  When  she  went,  Bidache, 
where  we  lived,  became  unbearable  to  me,  and  I  came  back  here 
to  wait  till  I  too  am  called — to  wait  and  watch  the  uneasy  sea,  to 
hear  the  scream  of  the  gulls,  and  feel  the  keen  salt  air. 

I  have  come  to  the  last  of  the  fair  white  sheets  of  paper  the 
Cure  brought  for  me  from  Havre  this  autumn,  and  it  grows 
strangely  dark  even  for  my  eyes.  I  will  write  no  more,  but  sit 
out  on  the  terrace  and  wait  for  the  sunset.  Perhaps  she  may 
call  me  to-day. 

*  Jacques,  my  hat  and  cloak ! ' 


THE   END. 
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THERE  used  to  be  a  common  and  not  undeserved  reproach 
addressed  to  English  people,  that  they  went  abroad  to  look 
for  beauty  and  neglected  that  which  lay  at  their  doors — that  they 
raved  about  the  picturesque  which  it  had  cost  them  a  long 
pilgrimage  to  find,  but  never  knew  that  they  had  left  some  of 
Nature's  most  exquisite  pictures  behind  them.  Matters  have 
mended  in  this  respect  of  late ;  we  have  found  out  the  beahties 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  of  some  parts  even  of 
England.  Nobody  is  surprised  that  painters  flock  to  Devon  and 
Cornwall — ^nobody  wonders  even  at  their  seeking  Derbyshire ;  but 
how  many  people  not  bom  in  Staffordshire  know  the  charm  of 
that  despised  county  ?  The  ordinary  outsider  thinks  of  it  as  the 
region  of  coal-pits  and  iron-works,  of  brick-kilns  and  potteries. 
He  does  not  realise  how  relatively  small  an  area  is  covered  by  the 
*  Black  Country '  and  the  Potteries,  nor  would  ever  imagine  it  a 
dwelling  for  the  lover  of  peaceful  scenes  and  changing  skies. 
How  could  he  guess  that  the  most  poetical  of  English  painters, 
the  one  whose  works  are  the  most  perfect  illustrations  of  pastoral 
calm,  was  bom  and  reared  in  this  unappreciated  country,  and 
drew  from  the  scenes  of  his  youth  the  inspiration  of  his  best 
work?  Yet  such  is  the  case.  The  green  valleys  and  wild 
moorlands  of  North  Staffordshire  live  on  the  canvas  of  George 
Mason  as  only  scenes  thoroughly  known  and  dearly  loved  ever  do 
live,  even  under  the  pencil  of  genius.  Not  many  miles  away  the 
ovens  of  the  Potteries  were  throwing  their  grimy  smoke  into  the 
air,  and  by  some  alchemy  of  Nature  enriching  the  sunsets  with 
extraordinary  tints  of  purple  and  gold  ;  but  about  Wetley,  where 
the  painter  lived  and  worked,  there  was  then,  as  there  is  now, 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  purest  rural  life,  and  often  rugged 
beauty — a  beauty  so  great,  and  to  him  so  sympathetic,  as  to  efface 
completely  from  his  pictures  the  trace  of  that  Italian  manner 
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which  he  brought  back  after  his  thirteen  years*  work  in  Rome, 
and  to  form  for  him  a  completely  new  language  and  method 
in  art. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  now  drawing  so  near  to 
its  close,  the  old  mystery  of  ^  pottiug/  under  the  impulse  given 
to  it  by  Wedgwood,  Spode,  and  some  others,  had  taken  a  great 
step  forward,  and  almost  won  for  itself  the  dignity  of  an  art. 
There  were  several  families,  less  known  than  the  Wedgwoods,  yet 
of  most  prosperous  ^d  respectable  standing,  such  as  the  Daven- 
ports, who  are  still  represented  in  the  county,  and  the  Masons, 
who  have  wholly  disappeared.  In  1818,  Mr.  George  Miles  Mason 
was  a  potter  of  considerable  importance,  having,  in  partnership 
with  a  brother,  large  works  at  Fenton,  near  Stoke,  and  living 
with  his  family  at  a  country  house  called  Wetley  Abbey.  Possibly 
Wetley  had  once  been  a  monastic  foundation,  but  the  present 
house,  where  Mr.  G-eorge  Miles  Mason  lived,  is  a  perfectly  modem 
building,  spacious  and  commodious  and  surrounded  by  a  good 
garden — exactly  such  a  house  as  a  well-to-do  manufacturer  of 
that  time  would  build  for  himself,  though  not  so  fine  as  might 
suit  more  modem  requirements.  At  Wetley,  in  the  year  1818, 
the  younger  George  Mason  was  born,  and  there  he  grew  up,  living 
the  outdoor  life  of  a  country  boy  among  the  scenes  he  was  after- 
wards to  paint  so  marvellously. 

He  must  have  had  a  strong  love  and  taste  for  drawing  in  his 
boyhood,  for  there  is  a  family  story  of  how  once,  when  some  local 
artist  was  at  the  house,  painting  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  elders, 
he  borrowed  brushes  and  colours,  and  produced  a  picture  which 
is  still  in  existence — *  Gil  Bias  in  the  Cave.*  It  is  probably  not  a 
very  valuable  work  of  art,  but  it  is  interesting  to  those  to  whom 
Mason  himself  is  interesting,  as  being  painted  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  at  a  time  when  he  could  hardly  have  even  seen  a  good 
picture. 

He  was  about  sixteen  when  he  painted  *  Gil  Bias  *  and 
eighteen  when  he  first  left  home.  It  is  rather  curious  to  think 
of  him  during  those  two  years,  and  during  the  holiday  intervals 
of  the  succeeding  ones,  as  the  champion  runner  and  jumper  of 
his  native  parish,  a  good  boxer,  and  fond  of  hunting  in  a  country 
where  hunting  means  hard  work.  He  was  a  great  reader  too, 
laying  up  such  stores  in  his  memory  that  he  could  recite  pages 
of  his  favourite  writers,  notably  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  that  the 
country  he  painted  was  constantly  associated  for  him  with  legend 
and  story.     Besides  the  *  Gil  Bias  *  picture,  he  is  said  about  this 
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time  to  have  painted  one  representing  a  plague  scene,  which  must 
have  been  ghastly  and  horrible  enough. 

It  is  most  likely,  however,  that,  till  long  after  the  year  1836, 
no  one,  not  even  himself,  had  any  clear  idea  of  what  George 
Mason's  future  was  to  be.  In  that  year,  when  he  was  eighteen, 
he  was  sent  to  Birmingham  to  study  medicine.  How  far  he 
studied  it  no  one  remains  to  tell  us ;  the  course  pursued  in  those 
days  must  have  been  very  unlike  that  rigorous  five  years'  study, 
planted  with  examinations,  as  a  steeplechase  course  is  with  fences, 
which  tries  the  mettle  of  our  medical  students  nowadays.  Pro- 
bably the  boy  who  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Watts  of  Birmingham 
made  no  very  great  progress ;  at  any  rate  he  never  attained  to 
any  medical  qualification,  and  his  heart  turned  more  and  more 
fi'om  the  dismal  work  of  a  doctor  in  a  manufacturing  town  to 
thoughts  of  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  Art.  At  length  impatience 
became  too  strong  to  be  any  longer  repressed ;  the  young  man 
threw  physic  to  the  dogs,  and  started,  accompanied  by  a  younger 
brother,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Some.  They  went  by  a  slow  and 
circuitous  route,  often  walking  long  distances,  and  reaching 
Some  in  1844,  when  George  was  already  twenty-six  years  old. 

And  now  was  approaching  a  period  of  great  vicissitude  and 
of  suflFering,  borne  with  very  remarkable  courage  and  resolution. 
At  first,  during  the  long  journey  when  the  brothers  visited  the 
towns  lying  between  Paris  and  Some,  and  for  some  time  after 
they  reached  the  Eternal  City,  all  was  delightful.  Mason  had 
escaped  from  an  uncongenial  profession ;  he  was  in  Some,  suffi- 
ciently well  ofif  (he  and  his  brother  had  each  200Z.  a  year  from 
their  father) ;  he  was  well  received  both  in  English  and  Italian 
society ;  he  might  paint  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  liked,  and  he 
was  thoroughly  disposed  to  enjoy  himself  with  the  friends  whom 
his  charm  of  manner  and  pleasant  accomplishments  gathered 
round  him.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  a  curious  love  of 
independence  in  his  studies,  for  we  are  assured  that  he  never  had 
a  single  lesson  from  any  other  artist.  No  doubt  the  influence  of 
the  immortal  works  among  which  he  lived,  and  even  the  air  he 
breathed,  full  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  art,  served  both  to 
discipline  and  to  arouse  his  great  natural  powers.  As  time  passed 
on,  he  began  to  be  known  as  the  painter  of  charming  bits  of 
peasant  life,  and  to  take  a  modest  place  among  the  colony  of 
artists  in  Some. 

This  pleasant  life,  however,  came  to  a  speedy  end.  A  year  or 
two  after  Mason's  arrival  in  Some  heavy  troubles  fell  upon  his 
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fiEkmily,  ending  in  almost  complete  ruin.  His  father,  involved,  it 
is  said,  by  the  miscondact  of  a  partner^  was  miable  to  continue  his 
sons'  allowance,  and  they  were  both  urged  to  return  home.  Neither 
did  so ;  the  younger  joined  Garibaldi's  army,  while  to  the  elder  it 
was  impossible  to  abandon  the  life  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self— paint  he  must,  and  would,  and  to  paint  successfully  he  must 
stay  in  Rome.  How  far  he  was  able  then  to  count  the  cost  of  his 
resolve  no  one  can  say ;  probably  one  cause  of  his  extreme  poverty 
was  quite  unforeseen — that  is  to  say,  the  desertion  of  Bome  for  a 
year  or  two  by  almost  all  the  rich  foreign  visitors,  who  were  natu- 
rally the  buyers  of  pictures. 

There  is  a  terrible  story  told  of  the  experiences  of  that  time — 
how,  during  the  first  winter,  after  having  sold  his  watch  and  other 
trinkets,  he  was  absolutely  penniless,  not  possessing  even  a  bed. 
Through  the  bitter  nights  of  the  Soman  winter  he  slept  on  the 
floor  of  his  studio,  covered  only  with  his  clothes  and  a  scrap  of 
carpet.  After  Bome  was  taken  by  the  French  he  reached  the 
depth  of  privation,  living  for  days  on  a  paul's  worth  of  polenta, 
and  finally  passing  twenty-four  hours  altogether  without  food; 
but  at  that  crisis  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him.  The  children 
of  well-to-do  people  who  spent  their  morning  on  the  Pincio  often 
brought  lunch  with  them,  and  sometimes  left  it.  He  went  to  the 
Pincio,  and  there,  left  on  one  of  the  benches,  was  an  untouched 
bun.  '  I  ate  it  ravenously/  he  said  in  telling  the  story, '  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  pain.  I  became  giddy,  and  had  to  hold 
on  to  a  tree  to  save  myself  from  falling,  and  I  was  indignant  at 
the  laugh  of  some  passers-by  who  evidently  thought  I  was  drunk. 
After  that  something  turned  up.'  No  wonder  that,  though  after 
one  sharp  bout  of  illness  things  mended  pretty  steadily,  his  health 
was  shattered.  He  painted  at  this  time  all  sorts  of  pot-boilers — 
too  glad  if  they  did  make  the  pot  boil — but  some  of  those  scraps 
are  treasures  now.  He  had  a  wonderful  gift  for  animal-painting ; 
that  is  why  the  calves,  the  horses,  the  geese  in  his  great  pictures 
are  not  mere  accessories.  One  of  his  very  first  profitable  com- 
missions was  given  him  by  a  neighbour  in  the  Midlands,  Mr. 
Watts  Bussell,  who  chanced  to  meet  him  on  a  short  Italian 
journey.  Hunting  was  spoken  of,  and  the  two  men  found  that 
they  had  hunted  together.  An  acquaintance  sprang  up,  and  a 
picture  was  painted  and  paid  for  on  more  liberal  terms  than  its 
predecessors. 

There  are  a  few  of  Mason's  friends  and  associates  of  that  time 
still  living,  among  them  the  present  P.R,  A. ;  but  the  closest  friend 
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of  them  all  is  lately  gone  from  among  us.  Wide  was  the  difference 
between  the  life  of  George  Mason  and  that  of  Frederic  Leighton. 
The  one  struggled  through  a  martyrdom  of  poverty  before  he 
reached  the  dawn  of  success,  and  died  without  seeing  its  noon. 
The  other  lived  a  life  of  prosperity,  and  died  surrounded  by  all  the 
honours  Art  can  confer.  But  the  men  loved  each  other,  finding 
no  bar  to  their  affection  either  in  the  disparity  of  their  fortunes 
or  that  of  their  ages  (for  Leighton  was  the  younger  by  twelve  or 
thirteen  years) ;  and  it  was  to  Leighton's  guardianship,  jointly  with 
their  mother's,  that  Mason  when  he  died  left  his  children. 

As  time  went  on  the  pictures  of  Italian  peasant  life  which 
were  produced  with  such  delicate  and  ever-increasing  skill  began 
to  be  known  to  the  world.  Mason's  first  Academy  picture  was 
exhibited  in  1857,  after  about  thirteen  years'  work  in  Italy.  It 
is  called  '  Ploughing  in  the  Campagna.'  Another,  belonging  to 
somewhere  about  the  same  period,  is  perhaps  more  interesting, 
and  is  a  fine  instance  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  painting  animals. 
It  is  called  '  In  the  Campagna — Cattle  Drinking,'  a  piece  of  clear 
vivid  colour,  truly  Italian,  and  as  different  as  possible  fix>m  the 
soft  and  pensive  tints  he  used  in  later  days.  A  pair  of  splendid 
long-homed  oxen  have  been  drawn  up  beside  a  water-tank ;  one 
of  them  is  still  completely  occupied  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
water,  while  the  other,  having  quenched  his  thirst,  is  free  to 
contemplate  the  universe  with  his  great  dreamy  eyes.  Another 
picture,  *  Nelle  Maremme,'  which  was  in  the  Academy  of  1859, 
still  ranks  high  among  Mason's  works.  It  is  altogether  in  his 
Italian  manner,  though  it  may  have  been  finished  in  England. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  current  which  tells  how  when  Leighton 
attained  a  brilliant  success  with  his  picture  of  '  Cimabue,'  which 
was  bought  by  the  Queen,  the  young  artist,  with  a  delightfully 
generous  impulse,  dedicated  the  price  he  received  to  the  purchase 
of  two  pictures  by  two  of  his  friends.  One  of  these  is  said  to  have 
been  Mason's  *Wind  on  the  Wold,'  and  the  other  a  work  by 
Holman  Hunt.  No  doubt  the  heart  of  this  story  is  true,  but 
there  is  probably  some  mistake  about  the  details.  *  Cimabue '  was 
exhibited  and  sold  in  1855,  while  *  Wind  on  the  Wold,'  which  was 
certainly  in  Leighton's  collection  at  the  time  of  his  death,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  painted  before  1857,  and  probably  ought 
to  be  assigned  to  1860. 

In  1858,  conscious  at  last  very  likely  of  the  solid  beginnings  of 
success.  Mason  came  to  England,  and  settled  for  a  short  time  in 
Serjeants'  Inn.    This  was  » time  of  good  fortune  for  him  in  more 
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ways  than  one ;  for,  going  to  visit  his  relations  in  Stafifordshire  and 
Shropshire,  he  met  the  lady  who  was  afterwards  his  wife.  To 
those  who  knew  her  in  later  life  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what 
her  charm  must  have  been  as  a  girl ;  at  any  rate,  this  meeting  led 
to  the  marriage  and  final  settlement  in  England,  without  which 
George  Mason  would  almost  surely  never  have  attained  to  his 
rank  among  painters. 

Although  Mrs.  Mason  brought  a  small  dowry  with  her,  the 
joint  treasury  was  by  no  means  rich,  and  aft^er  the  marriage, 
towards  the  end  of  1859,  the  old  home  at  Wetley  being  then 
empty,  the  new  household  set  itself  up  there.  The  house  had 
been  partly  stripped,  elder  brothers  having  taken  such  of  the 
furniture  as  they  liked  ;  but  there  was  enough  left  to  make  a  com* 
fortable  dwelling  of  the  smaller  rooms,  and  no  doubt  the  empty 
ones  came  in  useful  as  studios  and  such  novelties.  And  now, 
when  the  great  change  from  bachelorhood  in  Rome  to  domestic 
life  in  England  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  husband  and  wife 
began  to  explore  together,  or  with  some  artist  guest,  the  beautiful 
wild  commons  and  hillsides  of  North  Staffordshire,  the  true 
inspiration  of  the  painter's  life  came  to  him.  Tentatively  at  first, 
with  scraps  of  landscape  or  single  figures — perhaps  a  child,  perhaps 
a  stray  donkey  or  wilful  calf — ^he  worked  on  towards  the  exquisite, 
yet  always  perfectly  rural  and  perfectly  English,  beauty  of  his  later 
pictures.  It  is  curious,  in  looking  over  the  notices  of  his  pictures 
as  they  appeared,  to  observe  how  resolved  many  of  the  critics  are 
to  insist  that,  even  in  drawing  English  landscape,  Mason  was  seeing 
everything  through  an  Italian  medium.  We  may  safely  venture 
to  affirm  that  these  critics  do  not  know  the  country  Mason  knew 
so  well.  That  he  saw  with  a  finer  discernment  and  a  more 
exquisite  truth  than  most  of  us  is  no  doubt  a  fact,  but  it  is  no  less 
a  fact  that  all  he  saw,  even  to  the  grace  of  movement  and  attitude 
in  his  peasant  figures,  we  also  might  see  if  we  would  but  open 
our  eyes.  In  our  landscapes  beauty  is  perpetually  ebbing  and 
flowing — the  flight  of  a  cloud  shadow,  the  sudden  sparkle  of  a 
stream  where  a  sunbeam  falls,  the  softer  or  brighter  colouring  of 
foliage  that  the  breeze  lifts — ^all  these  and  a  thousand  other  swift 
changes  give  a  momentary  indescribable  loveliness  that  the  eye 
and  hand  of  a  master  may  fix  upon  his  canvas  and  make  immortal ; 
and  the  living  forms  that  move  across  the  moor  or  through  the 
valley  have  their  moments  of  beauty  also,  their  moments  of  un- 
conscious elegance  and  dignity.  Mason's  true  secret  was  the 
secret  of  seizing  the  time  of  perfection,  the  time  when  all  was 
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harmonious  and  peaceful,  the  fullness  of  beauty  that  a  harsh  voice 
might  disturb  and  chase  away  for  ever,  but  which  hxta  existed 
before  the  painter's  eyes,  and  does  still  exist  for  us  in  such  pictures 
as  the  *  Evening  Hymn'  and  *  Evening  near  Matlock.'  One 
peculiarity  of  Mason's  work  was  that  when  he  had  found  a  subject 
he  thoroughly  liked  he  clung  to  it,  delighting  in  its  different 
aspects  and  the  different  beauties  that  different  lights  and  hours 
threw  upon  it.  For  instance,  in  three  of  his  pictures  the  same 
little  girl  drives  the  same  two  calves  through  the  same  landscape. 
But  this  is  not  the  result  of  poverty  of  subject,  but  rather  of  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  observation  which  made  sunshine,  mist,  and 
wind  each  reveal  in  turn  a  charm  altogether  its  own,  and  give  an 
air  of  novelty  to  every  part  of  each  picture ;  in  one  of  them  child 
and  calves  are  fighting  their  way  against  a  strong  breeze;  in 
another  a  soft  mist  has  swept  up  from  the  valley  and  almost 
surrounded  the  little  group,  authorising  the  new  title,  ^  Mist  on 
the  Moor.*  It  was  one  of  these  called  *  Wind  on  the  Wold '  that 
was  lately  sold  among  Lord  Leighton's  collection.  A  beautiful 
picture,  not  finished  till  1871,  but  belonging  essentially  to  this 
period,  is  the  *  Blackberry  G-atherers.*  The  scene  is  near  Wetley, 
and  the  season,  of  course,  autumn.  A  bleak  mass  of  rocks  rises  in 
the  background  against  a  cloudy,  windy  sky ;  on  a  nearer  acclivity 
stand  gaunt  pines,  bent  and  twisted  by  the  gale;  as  the  hill 
slopes  steeply  down  to  the  foreground  a  brook  comes  leaping 
towards  us,  and  by  the  brookside  three  children  are  climbing 
among  the  brambles.  The  eldest  of  the  three  goes  first,  carefully 
carrying  a  big  round  dish  half  full  of  the  dark  fruit :  her  sun- 
bonnet  and  pinafore  are  blown  about,  but  not  very  much,  because 
this  side  of  the  hill  is  sheltered  ;  she  has  ceased  gathering  for  the 
moment  and  stands  looking  back  down  the  hill ;  she  is  a  true 
little  Staffordshire  maiden,  erect,  graceful,  with  the  grace  of  per- 
fect health  and  childish  unconsciousness,  such  as  there  were 
plenty  of  thirty  years  ago  in  our  villages;  two  younger  girls 
following  her  are  simply  intent  upon  the  biggest  bunches  they 
can  find.  The  subject  here  is  nothing  remarkable  (somebody  says 
that  Mason  first  intended  it  to  be  a  witch  gathering  herbs  by 
moonlight,  but  it  shows  no  trace  of  such  an  eerie  notion) ;  the 
children  are  just  real  children,  the  landscape  is  a  bit  of  absolute 
truth.  We  might  have  looked  at  them  a  hundred  times  and  never 
found  out  that  they  made  a  picture  fit  to  last  for  all  time,  but 
Mason,  like  another  genius,  might  have  said,  though  in  a  slightly 
different  sense,  '  Je  prends  mon  bien  ou  je  le  trouve.' 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  his  pictures,  and  one  which  belongs 
most  absolutely  to  his  native  place,  is  '  The  Evening  Hymn/  the 
property  of  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham.  It  represents  the  time,  just 
after  sunset,  when  the  sky  is  filled  with  a  soft  glow,  made  up  of 
mingled  and  lovely  lights,  and  the  group  of  figures  stand  out 
distinct,  yet  not  harsh,  against  this  brightness.  There  is  an  old 
village  church  with  its  square  tower  in  the  background ;  through 
its  windows  glimmer  £eiintly  the  candles  that  have  lighted  the 
service  or  choir  practice  just  ended.  A  group  of  girls  who  have 
again  taken  up  the  singing  as  they  go  homewards  are  moving 
slowly  towards  us ;  one  holds  an  open  book,  but  their  faces  are 
raised  as  they  sing — ^and  one  can  almost  hear  the  sweet  voices — 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light. 

Withdrawn  a  little  to  one  side,  two  farm  lads,  with  their  dog, 
wait  for  the  girls  to  go  by ;  their  faces  are  gentle  and  serious. 
By-and-by,  perhaps,  they  will  follow  the  little  procession,  and 
there  will  be  jests  and  rustic  flirtation ;  but  at  present  they  ar§ 
under  a  spell,  stirred  and  touched,  as  most  Staffordshire  people 
are  apt  to  be,  by  the  music ;  and  the  moment  of  self-forgetfulness, 
of  a  higher  mood  than  common,  has  been  caught  and  fixed  by 
the  painter.  There  was  seemingly  little  diversity  of  sentiment 
even  among  critics  on  the  subject  of  this  lovely  picture,  though 
one  of  them  (who  confesses  he  does  ^not  know  Mr.  Mason's 
name ')  has  the  remarkable  cleverness  to  '  know  these  girls  are 
Wesleyans,'  though  they  have  evidently  just  left  the  parish 
church !  Certainly  Mason's  brother  artists  appreciated  it,  for  in 
January  1869,  a  few  months  after  it  was  exhibited,  he  was  elected 
A.B.A.  by  '  the  extraordinary  and  probably  unprecedented  number 
of  forty  votes.  The  second  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter.'  ^ 
Two  successive  presidents  of  the  fioyal  Academy  were  thus 
closely  connected  with  Mason's  life. 

^  The  Evening  Hymn '  was  a  culminating  point  in  the  painter's 
career.  It  has  been  spoken  of  here  because  of  its  close  and 
evident  connection  with  Staffordshire,  but  as  a  finished  picture 
its  date  is  later.  In  1867  his  Academy  picture  was  'Eveping: 
Matlock,'  an  exquisite  piece  of  work,  which  brought  him  much 
reputation,  and  with  reference  to  which,  a  writer  in  the  French 
Gazette  dea  Beaux  Arts  says :  '  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  M.  Mason  est 
I'artiste  le  plus  fort  de  I'Angleterre,  mais  il  en  est  assur^ment  le 
'  Athenamm,  February  6,  1869. 
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plus  reveur  et  le  plus  raffine/  At  this  period  his  friends  had 
beeu  for  some  time  urging  him  to  leave  the  country,  and  put 
himself  into  closer  touch  with  the  London  world  of  painters  and 
picture  buyers,  and  probably  the  state  of  his  health,  rudely  tried 
by  past  privation,  and  needing  softer  air  than  that  of  his  native 
moorlands,  had  much  to  do  with  his  wife's  wish  for  the  change. 
At  any  rate  they  decided  on  leaving  Wetley,  though  to  go  from 
the  scenes  of  his  happiest  inspirations,  and  the  home  of  all  his 
brightest  days,  must  have  been  a  trial.  At  Wetley  he  had  been 
visited  by  Leighton,  and  they  had  discussed  Art  through  many 
pleasant  hours,  telling  each  other  of  their  designs,  cheering  each 
other  in  moments  of  discouragement,  and  even  dotting  down 
notes  for  pictures  in  each  other's  sketch  books.  The  Mason 
family  actually  possess  in  one  of  their  father's  sketch  books  a 
first  essay  for  Leighton's  great  picture  of  '  Captive  Andromache.' 
Other  painters  had  paid  visits  to  the  family — some  of  them  very 
long  ones — supplying  congenial  society ;  and  at  Wetley  Mason's 
elder  children  were  bom.  He  used  to  say  that  he  should  like  to 
have  twenty  children,  if  he  were  only  rich  enough  to  keep  them ; 
he  delighted  in  having  them  with  him  even  when  he  went  out 
sketching ;  but  only  two,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  have  any,  even 
the  most  shadowy,  recollection  of  Wetley  itself.  A  second 
daughter  was  bom  just  before  the  migration  to  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  settled  at  Hammersmith,  and  the 
manner  of  their  doing  so  is  rather  characteristic.  They  were  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  home,  and,  having  no  idea 
whatever  where  they  should  seek  it,  Mr.  Mason  said,  '  Let  us 
take  the  first  omnibus  that  passes,  and  go  where  it  goes.'  In 
those  days  it  was  no  doubt  easier  than  it  is  now  to  distinguish 
*  the  first  omnibus.'  They  got  into  one  bound  for  Hammersmith, 
and  at  Hammersmith  had  the  luck  to  find  an  old-fashioned 
comfortable  house  containing  the  needful  studio  and  all  other 
requirements.  Here  they  settled,  and  here  both  husband  and 
wife  lived  out  the  rest  of  their  days. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether,  after  all,  London,  even  in 
the  diluted  form  of  Hammersmith,  was  as  good  for  Mason  as  his 
native  Staffordshire.  His  health  certainly  did  not  improve.  In 
the  Academy  of  1869  he  had  two  pictures,  *  Only  a  Shower'  and 
'  Girls  Dancing,'  the  latter  one  of  his  most  famous  works,  though 
at  the  time  of  its  actual  exhibition  it  was  rather  severely  criticised 
as  being  crude  and  unfinished.  He  worked  upon  it  afterwards 
when  a  little  strength  returned  to  him,  and  its  faults  are  now 
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corrected  and  its  beauties  fixed  and  heightened.  One  of  the 
figures  in  *Only  a  Shower'  reappeared  in  1871  as  *  A  Milkmaid,' 
and  makes  a  charming  picture.  She  is  young,  as  nearly  all  this 
painter's  personages  are,  and  a  true  country  maiden.  She  has 
put  down  her  milk-pail  under  the  shade  of  budding  boughs,  and 
is  gathering  up  with  both  hands  the  fallen  mass  of  her  bonny 
brown  hair.  The  pose  of  the  girlish  figure  with  both  arms 
uplifted  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  natural — and  the  new  milk  in  the 
pail !  One  is  almost  tempted  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  A.R.A.  to  fill  a  pail  with  what  looks  so  very  like 
real  new  milk. 

It  is  to  this  year  that  the  '  Blackberry  Gatherers '  belongs,  and 
then  in  1872  the  name  of  George  Mason  appears  for  the  last  time 
in  the  Academy  Catalogue  attached  to  his  picture  of  ^  The  Harvest 
Moon,'  It  had  been  long  in  hand,  worked  at  in  the  intervals  of 
bodily  pain  and  weakness  ever  increasing,  and  probably  the  painter, 
as  he  fixed  on  his  canvas  the  lovely  tints  of  evening  fiiding  before 
the  growing  power  of  night,  knew  that  his  day  was  at  its  close. 
It  was  never  anything  like  finished ;  the  beautiful  sky  with  a 
great  round  moon  just  disengaging  itself  from  the  evening  mist, 
the  fine  outline  of  scythe-bearing  figures  as  the  labourers  leave 
their  late  continued  toil,  the  suggestion  of  romance  in  the  two 
who  lag  behind — these  are  its  beauties,  and  they  are  curiously 
touching  as  the  work  of  a  dying  man,  the  more  touching  perhaps 
because  they  were  left  imperfect. 

Suffering  from  heart  disease  and  its  painful  companions, 
asthma  and  weakness,  the  painter  lived  for  six  months  after  the 
opening  of  this  last  exhibition,  and  died  at  Hammersmith  on 
October  22,  1872,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  only  fifteen  years  after 
the  appearance  of  his  first  Academy  picture. 

Whether  because  of  the  absence  in  his  case  of  technical  train- 
ing, or  for  any  other  reason,  Mason  had  certain  habits  of  work 
of  his  own,  which  are  not  without  interest.  He  never,  even  for 
the  smallest  or  slightest  sketch,  used  any  medium  but  oil  colour, 
and  yet  he  dotted  down  the  most  minute  things  that  pleased  him. 
It  is  said,  and  is  very  probably  true,  that  his  picture  of  *  Girls 
Dancing  by  the  Sea '  grew  out  of  the  beauty  he  observed  in  the 
momentary  pose  of  a  little  country  girl  who  held  her  scanty  skirt 
spread  with  both  hands  while  she  danced,  unconscious  of  any  spec- 
tator. A  mere  curve,  one  or  two  harmonious  lines  commemorated  in 
a  sketch  book,  were  the  notes  from  which  the  rest  of  the  picture  grew. 
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On  the  actual  canvas  he  painted  over  and  over  again,  not  merely 
altering,  but  absolutely  obliterating  what  he  found  unpleasing,  so 
that  an  incautious  over-cleaning  of  one  of  his  pictures  might 
reveal  an  earlier  and  totally  different  one.  He  liked  to  have  a 
new  canvas  painted  thickly  over  with  white,  and  this,  after  his 
marriage,  his  wife  often  did  for  him,  armed  with  a  big  brush  and 
paint  enough  to  have  served  a  house  painter.  To  make  up, 
perhaps,  for  the  uninteresting  nature  of  this  work  she  was  some^ 
times  employed  in  painting  in  bits  of  the  foreground  of  an  almost 
finished  picture. 

Since  Mason's  death  the  public  has  had  three  different  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  a  number  of  his  works  collected  together.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  February  1873,  when,  the  artist  being 
recently  dead  and  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  his  friends,  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  showed  about  seventy  of  his  pictures 
in  Savile  Eow.  In  1879  a  small  gallery,  exceedingly  interesting 
to  Staffordshire  people,  was  opened  atBurslem  with  an  exhibition 
furnished  by  two  Staffordshire  painters,  George  Mason  and  James 
Holland.  And  in  the  splendid  picture  gallery  of  the  Manchester 
Jubilee  Exhibition  one  wall  of  a  large  room  was  dedicated  to  Mason, 
the  adjacent  one  being  given  up  to  Fred.  Walker,  whose  work  more 
than  any  other — unless  perhaps  that  of  Millet — resembles  Mason's. 
One  of  his  most  interesting  pictures, '  The  Cast  Shoe,'  is  now  in  the 
National  Grallery,  and  one,  'The  Harvest  Moon,'  is  at  present 
at  the  Guildhall,  where  '  The  Evening  Hymn '  and  another  were 
shown  two  years  ago.  Very  rarely  do  any  of  them  come  into  the 
market,  and  when  they  do  so  they  sell  for  a  price  which  makes  one 
regret  there  is  not  some  sort  of  royalty  available  for  the  painter's 
children.  Unfortunately  success  came  to  him  too  late  for  him  to 
save  money.  Two  or  three  years  more  of  life  would  probably  have 
enabled  him  not  only  to  add  to  England's  store  of  fine  pictures, 
but  also  to  make  provision  for  those  he  loved  so  dearly.  When  in 
1872  Lord  Leighton  arranged  and  carried  out  the  sale  of  sketches 
and  small  works  left  on  hand,  he  realised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family  a  sum  of  nearly  6,000i.  Mrs.  Mason  also  received  a  pension 
from  the  Academy,  and  thus,  with  the  help  of  her  own  little 
portion,  the  bouse  at  Hammersmith,  which  now  sheltered  six 
children,  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a  home  of  modest  comfort. 
Troubles  came  to  it,  however,  and  the  small  income  diminished, 
so  that  at  Mrs.  Mason's  death  last  year,  when  the  pension  of 
course  ceased,  her  daughters  were  no  longer  able  to  keep  a  home 
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together.  This  is  not  a  place  to  speak  of  the  details  of  these 
ladies'  lives,  and  their  brave  struggles  with  the  world,  but  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  know  that,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  a  small  recogni- 
tion of  their  father's  importance  to  English  art  has  been  granted 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  pension.  The  amount  set  aside  by  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  for  such  purposes  appears  to  be  mar- 
vellously small,  and  almost  ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
sums  given  by  private  individuals  to  their  favourite  charities ;  but 
then,  a  Civil  Service  pension  is  not  a  charity — only  an  honour 
conferred  in  return  for  an  honour  done — and  therefore  we  must 
not  expect  that  the  children  of  distinguished  painters  or  writers 
should  have  more  than  a  pittance  awarded  them. 

Annie  L.  Coghill. 
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In  August 


GREY  and  still  are  sea  and  sky 
Where  gleaming  sea-gulls  float  and  fly 
So  still,  so  silent  that  it  seems 
The  world  is  lost  in  happy  dreams. 
The  singing  time  is  past  and  over, 
Dead  and  forgotten  and  far  away ; 
The  larks  that  nested  among  the  clover 
Are  fallen  silent  this  many  a  day ; 
In  this  land  of  green  and  gold, 
Of  drowsy  silence  nought  can  break — 
Save  when  at  eve  the  unresting  crake 
His  harsh  dull  tale,  so  oft  retold, 
Sends  through  the  meadows  here  and  there — 
Not  Love  himself  would  strive  to  sing. 
There  is  a  season  for  despair, 
There  is  a  season  to  rejoice  ; 
Never  was  lover  but  loved  in  spring. 
Never  was  season  but  found  a  voice 
Save  this  still  season,  when  Desire 
Seems  to  have  dimmed  his  deathless  fire 
And  slaked  his  ever-living  thirst. 
For  us  is  neither  best  nor  worst. 
No  thought  of  past  or  future  haunts  us ; 
Spring  and  summer  are  dim  as  dreams, 
No  dread  of  long  dark  winter  daunts  us. 
We,  who  have  drunk  of  purple  streams. 
We,  who  amid  the  golden  grain 
Have  watched  the  silver  sickles  swing, 
Care  not  what  any  seasons  bring. 
We  hear  the  creaking  of  the  wain. 
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And  life  and  death  and  hope  and  fear 
And  all  the  pageant  of  the  year 
Are  less,  to  onr  snn-smitten  eyes, 
Than  are  the  gnats  that  sink  and  rise, 
Dancing  upon  the  tremulous  air ; 
Are  less  to  us  than  gossamer, 
Far-floating,  very  frail  and  fair, 
On  softest  winds  that  as  they  pass 
Along  the  slender,  feathered  grass 
Set  all  its  swaying  gold  astir  ; 
Are  less  than  to  our  listless  ears 
Is  the  long,  thin,  unbroken  drone 
Of  the  striped  fly  upon  the  stone, 
Which  sounds  to  him  who  heedless  hears 
Like  fairy  pipings  far  away. 
In  lands  where  come  nor  joy  nor  sorrow, 
Nor  any  thought  of  yesterday, 
Nor  any  hoping  for  to-morrow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  surely  in  a  place  like  this. 
On  such  a  day  as  this,  men  see 
With  suddenly  enlightened  eyes 
The  enchanted  realms  of  Faerie, 
Where  fair  Titania  bends  to  kiss 
The  shaggy  ass's  head  that  lies 
Pillowed  upon  no  earthly  flowers ; 
Where  years  are  days  and  days  are  hours ; 
Where  never  the  spell-bound  souls  remember 
Hope  undying  or  dead  regret, 
June  rose-wreathed  or  white  December, 
Days  that  darken  and  suns  that  set, 
Since  first  they  heard  the  music  sweet 
And,  gazing,  felt  the  wondrous  change 
As  this  substantial  world,  grown  strange, 
Melted  like  mist  about  their  feet. 
Ev'n  now  for  us,  gazing  like  them, 
A  sudden  glamour  filled  the  day. 
And  for  one  moment's  breathless  space 
Upon  the  very  verge  we  lay 
Of  some  enchanted  fairy  place. 
Where  she,  so  long  xmseen  of  men, 
Had  slipped,  at  last,  into  our  ken. 
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We  might  have  touched  her  garment's  hem 

And  looked  upon  her  deathless  &ce, 

But  from  behind  the  thorny  stem 

Of  a  great  purple  thistle  broke 

A  landrail's  harsh,  unlovely  call, 

And  lo  !  the  happy  fairy  folk 

Whom  we  had  almost  seen  and  heard, 

Startled  and  scared,  were  scattered  all ; 

And  we,  driven  back  by  that  dull  bird 

From  the  long-vanished,  nameless  land, 

Looked  silent  in  each  other's  eyes 

With  thoughts  unspeakable ;  even  so 

May  our  first  parents,  long  ago. 

Have  looked,  when  with  his  flaming  brand 

An  angel  barred  their  Paradise. 

Duncan  J.  Eobertson. 
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The  Cloud  that  Passed. 


THEY  were  only  three  in  the  compartment  as  the  train  sped 
southwards   over  the   great  plain  of  Northern   Italy — the 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  Frenchman. 

The  lady  sat  in  the  right-hand  comer  facing  the  engine, 
gazing  out  on  the  sun-bathed  landscape  as  if  she  dreaded  to  miss 
the  minutest  detail  of  the  scenery.  In  her  cheeks  was  the  rosy 
flush  of  morning  5  in  her  blue  eyes  the  reflection  of  the  sky  of 
Italy — that  sky  whose  radiant  intensity  of  blue  seems  to  be  the 
expression  to  the  eye  of  youth  and  poetry  and  passion.  Her 
heart  beat  high  within  her ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  eight-and-thirty  years,  she  knew  the  joy  of  drawing 
a  long  breath. 

George  Lamont,  her  husband,  looking  up  at  her  from  the 
pages  of  the  inevitable  *  Baedeker/  could  hardly  believe  that  this 
radiant  creature  was  the  placid,  sedate  wife  who,  for  tha  last  t^n 
years,  had  darned  his  socks,  and  sewed  on  his  buttons,  and  ordered 
the  small  household  in  the  tiny  brick-built  house  at  Hackney. 
Bewildered  by  the  strangeness  of  everything,  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  his  narrow  life  had  hardly  prepared 
him  to  bear  easily,  he  could  not  share  in  her  exhilaration.  With 
a  puzzled  sigh  he  turned  away  his  eyes  from  her  face ;  but  ere 
he  could  lower  them  over  his  book  again,  they  were  arrested  by 
the  look  on  the  face  of  the  Frenchman  who  was  sitting  opposite 
her — a  look  of  undisguised,  and,  as  George  said  to  himself,  almost 
insulting,  admiration.  It  was  with  a  clouded  brow  that  he  once 
more  bent  over  his  *  Baedeker.' 

Presently  he  was  aroused  by  a  question  from  his  wife. 

'  George,'  she  was  saying,  '  tell  me,  wasn't  it  Csesar  who 
fought  the  battle  of  Pavia,  or  was  it  Napoleon  ? ' 

She  spoke  in  a  dreamy  tone,  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of 
mauvaise  honte.     She  knew  that  the  names  of  both  those  great 
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generals  were  associated  with  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy ;  and 
as  to  the  question  of  iirM — well,  she  had  been  only  foor-and- 
twenty  hours  in  Italy,  but  already  she  had  begun  to  feel,  as  we 
all  do  in  that  land  of  history,  a  sense  of  the  insignificance  of 
time,  which  seems  to  bring  the  events  of  twice  ten  hundred 
years  ago  as  near  to  us  as  those  from  which  we  are  not  yet 
separated  by  a  century. 

George  •  coughed  in  an  embarrassed  way.  He  was  a  hard- 
working, studious  man,  but  his  studies  were  all  directed  along 
one  narrow  line ;  he  was  a  specialist  in  zoology,  and  his  days  were 
spent  in  researches  as  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  what  Priscilla, 
his  wife,  called  'little  beasts,'  and  in  giving  lectures  at  South 
Kensington. 

^  Caesar ! '  he  exclaimed,  to  gain  time,  while  he  endeavoured 
surreptitiously  to  turn  up  his  *  BaBdeker.'  *  I  think  you  are  going 
rather  too  far  back,  Priscilla ! ' 

The  Frenchman  anticipated  '  Bsedeker.' 

<  Perhaps  Madame  means  the  battle  in  which  FrftQcis  I.  was 
taken  prisoner  ? '  he  suggested  in  tolerably  good  English. 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  intrusive  or  more  respectful 
than  his  manner ;  but  a.  dark  flush  of  anger  rose  in  George 
Lament's  pale  student's  face  as  he  sank  back  in  his  seat  and 
buried  himself  deeper  than  ever  in  his  guide-books.  He  had 
noted  that  the  Frenchman  had  kept  stroking  his  moustache  for 
some  seconds,  and  he  had  seemed  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  a  mocking 
smile  in  the  comers  of  what  he  chose  to  call  to  himself  *  the 
fellow's  wicked  eyes ' — only  he  qualified  the  noun  with  another 
and  stronger  adjective  which  it  is  usually  forbidden  to  set  down 
in  writing.  As  he  sat  with  head  bent  over  his  books,  inwardly 
cursing  all  *  foreigners,'  and  this  Frenchman  in  particular,  the 
cloud  which  was  to  darken  the  sky  of  husband  and  wife  was 
gathering  and  spreading.  His  responses  to  Priscilla's  rapturous 
ejaculations  became  gradually  shorter  and  drier ;  and  when,  in 
the  fullness  of  her  heart,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  him 
behind  the  screen  afforded  by  a  pile  of  books  lying  on  the  seat 
between  them,  he  did  not  condescend  to  see  it. 

As  she  hurriedly  drew  it  back,  Priscilla's  eyes  fell  for  an 
instant  on  the  Frenchman's  face,  and  the  expression  in  it  told 
her  that  he  had  seen  both  the  overture  and  the  repulse.  The 
warm  blood  mounted  high  in  her  cheeks ;  then  she  turned  towards 
the  window,  and  became  apparently  more  than  ever  interested  in 
the  scene  outside.     When  her  husband  looked  up  a  few  minutes 
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later,  he  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  to  see  how  near  the  two  heads 
were  to  each  other,  as  Priscilla  and  the  Frenchman,  from  their 
respective  comers,  leaned  towards  the  window,  while  the  latter 
pointed  out  innumerable  objects  of  interest,  and  volubly  imparted 
information,  the  truth  of  which  George  very  much  suspected. 

He  endured  in  silence  as  long  as  he  could,  and  when  the 
desire  to  speak  became  overmastering,  he  made  a  valiant  attempt 
to  convict  the  Frenchman  out  of  the  mouth  of  *  Baedeker.' 

'  0,  "  Baedeker  " ! '  was  the  contemptuous  reply,  accompanied 
by  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  seemed 
to  dispose  of  the  faithful  guide.  '  The  devotion  of  you  other 
English  to  "  Baedeker  "  is  truly  wonderful !  But,  en/in,  the  worthy 
German  is  only  mortal  Uke  us  others.' 

Once  more  George  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  his  books. 

Meanwhile,  the  scene  outside  was  changing :  the  great  plain 
was  rapidly  disappearing,  while  from  east  and  west  low  hills, 
covered  with  a  parched  brown  growth,  seemed  to  be  drawing  ever 
closer  together,  as  if  they  sought  to  bar  the  journey  southwards. 
Soon,  on  right  and  left,  they  sloped  down  to  the  railway  line, 
clothed  here  and  there  with  plantations  of  lemon  trees.  Priscilla 
gave  a  little  cry  of  delight  as  she  caugl^t  sight  of  the  yellow  fruit 
amid  the  glossy  green  leaves. 

'  Ah,  yes,  we  are  in  the  land  of  the  lemon  tree  now ! '  said  the 
Frenchman,  with  his  politely  indulgent  smile. 

The  train  rattled  noisily  on — along  a  bridge  across  a  dried-up 
river  with  the  stones  of  its  bed  showing  white  and  parched  in 
the  hot  sunshine  ;  past  a  small  town,  whose  tall  houses  of  time- 
mellowed,  sun-baked  stone  struggled  up  the  hillsides  amid  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  the  lemon,  and  the  greyish  foliage  of  the 
olive.  On  the  steps  of  one  of  the  houses  some  half  a  dossen 
brown  roguish-faced  children  in  picturesque  rags  were  playing, 
while  on  the  balcony  of  another  a  woman  with  a  gaudy  square- 
shaped  headdress,  and  bright-coloured  beads,  was  leaning  over 
the  stone  rail.  They  were  so  like  what  she  had  seen  hundreds  of 
times  in  pictures,  but  never  before  in  life,  that  Priscilla  found  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  were  not  the  creations  of  the 
artist. 

*  Oh,'  she  cried  with  a  little  gasp,  *  they  can't  be  real ! ' 
The  Frenchman  laughed  good-humouredly. 

*  Madame  would  find  them  but  too  real,'  he  said,  *if  she 
would  throw  among  them  one  copper  piece !  These  other 
Italians  are  but  picturesque  beggars   and  thieves — Pah ! '     He 
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ehrngged  his  shoulders,  and  snapped  his  fingers  with  an  air  of 
infinite  disgust 

Priscilla  sighed  gently,  as  she  continued  to  gaze  out  of  the 
window,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  lessening  interest. 
The  fresh  glory  of  the  morning  had  departed,  alike  from  her 
heart  and  from  the  landscape ;  she  began  to  be  unpleasantly 
conscious  of  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  and  of  the  parched,  dry 
look  of  the  scrubby,  irregular  hills ;  she  gradually  became  aware 
of  the  sameness  and  monotony  of  the  scene,  and  ceased  to  feel  its 
novelty — more  scrubby  hills,  more  lemon  trees,  more  sun-baked 
houses,  with  picturesque,  ragged  children  playing  on  the  steps, 
and  picturesque  peasant  women  leaning  over  railings,  more  dried-up 
streams  with  the  white  stones  showing  in  their  beds.  She  sighed 
again. 

*  If  Madame  would  permit  that  the  blind  be  lowered?'  the 
Frenchman  suggested  respectfully.  For  in  her  eagerness  to  see 
Priscilla  still  kept  her  blind  drawn  up,  though  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  shine  in  at  the  window. 

Before  Priscilla  could  reply,  George  broke  in. 

*  Gro  over  to  the  other  corner,'  he  said  ;  *  you  will  be  out  of 
the  sun  there.' 

His  tone  was  sharp  and  authoritative.  Priscilla  could  not  but 
resent  it,  smarting  as  she  still  was  from  the  recollection  of  the 
repulse  which  she  had  suffered  from  him  already  in  the  course  of 
the  morning's  journey. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said  with  a  little  air  of  quiet  dignity,  *  but  I 
think  I  shall  stay  here.     The  sea  will  be  on  this  side.' 

*  As  you  like,'  George  replied  ungraciously,  *  but  /  shall  get 
out  of  this  sweltering  sun  any  way.'  And,  rising,  he  removed  the 
bag  in  the  rack  above  his  hesid  to  the  comer  of  the  compartment 
Farthest  from  that  in  which  his  wife  was  sitting. 

Priscilla  had  asserted  herself,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  be 
happy.  She  shifted  uneasily  in  her  seat,  and  uttered  a  half- 
suppressed  sigh.  Her  glance  strayed  towards  her  husband  in  his 
remote  comer,  but  was  arrested  in  passing  by  the  look  on  the 
Frenchman's  face — a  look  of  gratified  vanity.  That  look  settled 
the  question. 

'  After  all,  I  think  I  shall  go  over  there,'  she  said,  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat.     *  It  is  getting  very  hot  here.' 

If  the  Frenchman  felt  any  disappointment  he  did  not  show  it. 

*  Madame  is  wise,'  he  said  approvingly,  springing  with  alacrity 
to  bis  feet  in  order  to  remove  her  belongings  to  the  other  comer. 
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'  ly  too,  commence  to  suffer  here  from  the  heat,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  take  now  the  places  which  we  wish  to  keep,  for  this  ccmp^ 
will  not  long  rest  to  as  three  alone.' 

*  We  are  coming  to  a  station  then?'  queried  Priscilla,  who 
had  now  seated  herself  opposite  her  husband. 

'  We  approach  the  "  City  of  Palaces," '  replied  the  Frenchman, 
as  he  removed  his  possessions,  and  took  a  seat  beside  her.  ^  We 
approach  Gfenes — Geneva — ^how  do  you  other  English  call  it  ? — 
Ah,  yes,  Genoa  I  And  there  find  themselves  there  always  many 
travellers  ~  ah,  but  many ! '  He  gave  an  expressive  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

George  looked  up  irom  his  books  with  an  air  of  importance  and 
self-satisfaction.  He  felt  that  in  changing  her  seat  his  wife  had 
acknowledged  his  authority,  and  yielded  a  fitting  obedience  to  it, 
and  he  consequently  felt  pleased  with  himself  and  with  her. 

'  We  shall  lunch  at  Genoa,'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  decision,  which 
was  intended  to  show  the  Frenchman  that  he  was  master  of  the 
situation.     *  We  have  twenty  minutes  there.' 

Priscilla,  whose  face  was  turned  towards  the  window,  said 
nothing.  Gentle  though  she  was,  she  felt  inclined  to  resent  her 
husband's  Uttle  air  of  ownership  and  authority,  and  to  half  regret 
the  concession  she  had  made  in  changing  her  seat. 

The  Frenchman  smiled  that  half-pitying,  half-patronising  smile 
of  his  which  George  found  so  irritating. 

*  Monsieur  has  perhaps   travelled  to  Genoa  before  by  this  . 
train  ? '  he  queried. 

George  admitted  that  he  was  making  the  journey  for  the  first 
time;  but  there  was  something  in  his  tone  and  manner  that 
seemed  to  say  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  would  not 
accept  advice  from  anyone.  So,  at  least,  the  Frenchman  inter- 
preted it.  With  a  softly  ejaculated  *  Ah  ! '  he  threw  himself  back 
in  his  seat  and  gently  stroked  his  moustache. 

Even  this  apparently  inoffensive  exclamation,  however,  proved 
irritating  to  George,  as  was  evident  from  the  increased  dignity 
and  self-suflSciency  of  his  bearing,  as  he  proceeded  to  fold  up  his 
maps  and  shut  his  books. 

The  train  was  entering  the  outskirts  of  the  *CHty  of  Palaces ; ' 
on  either  side  of  the  line  houses  began  to  appear ;  gradually  they 
became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  soon  the  view  on  the  right, 
where  the  ground  sloped  down  to  the  sea,  was  a  confused  jumble 
of  roofs  and  chimneys,  with  the  masts  of  shipping  in  the  back- 
ground ;  while  on  the  left,  large  square  stone  houses,  with  an  air 
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of  solidity  and  dignity  about  them,  struggled  up  the  hillside  amid 
leipQU  Qpd  orl^nge  trees.  Then,  with  a  shrill  whistle,  the  houses 
and  lemon  trees  gave  place  to  the  walls  of  the  commonplace 
modern  railway  station. 

As  the  train  drew  up  at  the  platform,  George  rose  with  a 
business-like  air ;  but  his  heart  sank  within  him  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  confused  crowd  of  i^ople  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  all 
excitedly  rushing  about  j^nd  elbowing  each  other.  There  were 
stQut  Germans  qf  both  sexes  \x\.  nondescript  garments,  with  blue 
spectacles  and  opera-glasses  ;  there  was  the  omnipresent  American 
girl  in  checked  tartan,  talking  volubly  to  her  insignificant  male 
copipanion ;  there  was  the  invariable  group  of  English  women  of 
uncertain  age,  standing  erect  and  dignified  amid  the  general 
excitement,  with  their  wonted  air  of  propriety  and  proprietorship, 
calling  aloud  with  correct  English  accent,  *  FcLCchino  !  Facchi/no  I ' 
There  were  neat  little  Frenchmen  in  new  tourist  costumes,  in 
which  they  did  not  seem  to  feel  quite  at  home,  running  about  in 
an  aimless  way,  knocking  up  against  everyone,  and  perpetually 
takii^g  off  their  straw  hats  and  murmuring  distractedly,  *  Pardon  /' 
and  here,  and  there,  there  was  a  picturesque  contadi/nay  with  ^ 
bambiTio  ip  one  arm  and  a  bundle  in  the  other,  looking  bewildered 
and  apologetic,  as  if  she  knew  she  had  no  right  to  be  there. 

As  Creorge'stepped  out  on  to  the  platform,  there  was  a  sudden 
rush  Qn  his  compartm^^t,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  excited  women,  all  pushing  against  him 
and  shouting  in  as  many  different  languages.  The  general 
excitement  proved  infectious ;  in  an  instant  his  calm  dignity 
deserted  him,  ^nd  he,  t.00,  was  wildly  shouting  and  gesticulating 
like  the  rest. 

*  Poati  pren — prenduti  !  *  he  cried  in  the  best  Italian  at  his 
command,  which  might  perhaps  be  Englished  *  Places  tooked,' 
lyhile  he  endeavoured  with  his  spare  perspn  to  stem  the  torrent 
bearing  down  on  the  compartment. 

Iq  spite  pf  his  exertions,  however,  two  active  business-like 
German  women  of  uncertain  age  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
into  the  comp^ment,  and  actually  began  to  remove  the  roll  of 
rugs  which  he  had  laid  on  his  seat. 

George's  agitation  increased,  and  his  face  became  white  and 
drawn.  '  Mio  postOj  mio  posio  I '  (my  place)  he  cried  in  a  tone  of 
breathless  excitement. 

But  the  ladies  paid  no  at^tentip^  tp  him ;  and  the  Frenchman, 
suppressing  ^  smile,  came  to  the  rescue.     Politely  raising  his  hat. 
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he  explained,  in  his  own  language,  which  appeared  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  ladies,  that  three  seats  in  the  compartment  were 
already  engaged.  Creorge  could  not  but  thank  him  for  his 
assistance;  but  his  manner  of  doing  so  was  rather  lacking  in 
graciousness,  and  Priscilla  thought  it  necessary  to  make  up  for 
his  coldness  by  throwing  more  warmth  into  her  bow  and 
murmured,  '  Thanks  ! '  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done. 

'  Monsieur  sees  that  it  is  dangerous  to  descend  here  all  the 
three/  remarked  the  Frenchman.  *  One  must  remain  to  guard 
the  places.  If  Monsieur  will  permit,  I  will  conduct  Madame  to 
the  buffet,  and  then  afterwards  Monsieur * 

But  here  Priscilla,  who  had  cast  a  look  in  George's  face,  quietly 
interposed. 

'  I  will  stay  here  with  my  husband  till  Monsieur  returns,'  she 
said. 

^  As  Madame  will.'  And  the  Frenchman  raised  his  hat  and 
moved  away. 

His  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  onset  on  the  compart- 
ment, and  G-eorge,  who  was  momentarily  becoming  more  agitated 
and  nervous,  felt  scarcely  able  to  maintain  the  defence  against  the 
bombardment  of  Grladstone  bags,  cardboard  boxes,  paper  parcels, 
hold-alls,  and  canvas-covered  portmanteaus.  Fortunately,  the  two 
G-erman  ladies,  who  had  now  secured  their  seats,  proved  most 
effective  assistants,  and  after  the  first  rush  was  over,  he  was  able  to 
leave  the  defence  in  their  hands.  But  already  ten  of  the  precious 
twenty  minutes  had  slipped  away. 

*  Come  quick ! '  he  said  in  an  excited,  flustered  tone  of  voice,  as 
he  drew  Priscilla's  arm  through  his  own,  and  hurried  her  along 
the  crowded  platform.  *  We  have  scarcely  time  to  get  anything 
to  eat.* 

If  the  platform  was  crowded,  the  refreshment  room  was  even 
more  so.  Glancing  round  the  tables,  Priscilla  saw  only  one  seat 
vacant. 

'  Yes,  beside  that  French  fellow !  '  George  remarked  surlily, 
when  she  pointed  it  out  to  him.    '  You  may  take  it  if  you  like.' 

Priscilla  drew  herself  up  with  a  little  air  of  wounded  dignity  ; 
she  felt  that  her  husband  was  carrying  his  unreasonableness 
too  far. 

'  Well,  then,  I  will  take  it,'  she  said  quietly,  as  she  moved 
across  the  room  to  the  unoccupied  seat. 

The  Frenchman  beckoned  to  a  waiter,  and  in  a  few  seconds  a 
plate  of  soup  was  smoking  before  her  on  the  table.     Hungry 
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though  she  was,  however,  she  was  quite  unable  to  eat.  Her  eyes 
strayed  anxiously  towards  George,  who  was  making  frantic  efforts 
to  make  himself  understood,  and  to  get  what  he  wanted,  laying 
hold  eagerly  of  every  waiter  who  passed  him,  and  being  politely 
shaken  off  with  a  hurried  *  Subiio^  aubito  ! '  She  heaved  a  little 
sigh,  and  glanced  at  the  Frenchman's  plate.  It  was  empty.  Then 
she  looked  up  into  his  face.  He  too  was  watching  Greorge,  and 
there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips — a  mocking,  malicious  smile  it  seemed 
to  her, 

*  Monsieur  has  already  finished  ? '  she  said  interrogatively,  with 
a  slight  tone  of  reproach  in  her  voice. 

'  Ah,  true ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  I  had  forgot.  I  will  resign  my 
place  to  Monsieur,  your  husband.'  And  he  rose  from  the  table 
and  moved  away. 

George  did  not  show  the  gratitude  that  might  have  been 
expected  of  him. 

*  D that  Frenchman ! '  were  the  first  words  he  uttered,  as 

he  slipped  into  the  seat  just  vacated  beside  his  wife. 

^  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  made  himself  very  useful,'  said 
Priscilla  quietly. 

'  It  seems  to  m6,'  retorted  her  husband  surlily — '  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  made  friends  with  him  pretty  quickly.' 

He  was  really  not  a  bad-tempered  man  as  men  go,  but  he  had 
the  nervous  irritability  of  the  man  whose  days  are  spent  indoors 
with  books,  and  the  unwonted  fatigue,  excitement  and  anxiety  had 
proved  altogether  too  much  for  him. 

*  George !  *  Priscilla  exclaimed,  turning  her  blue  eyes  full  upon 
him  with  that  look  of  indignant  innocence  in  them  which  only 
blue  eyes  can  show. 

*  Well ! '  he  muttered  sullenly  without  looking  up.  And  then 
he  scalded  himself  with  a  spoonful  of  soup,  and  gave  expression  to 
his  feelings  in  that  word  beginning  with  the  letter  Z>,  which  is  the 
usual  safety-valve  of  the  irate  male. 

Priscilla  continued  to  eat  her  soup  in  dignified  silence ;  and 
for  a  few  minutes  no  word  was  spoken  between  the  two.  The 
cloud  which  had  been  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon  so  short  awhile 
before  was  now  threatening  to  darken  the  whole  sky  of  husband 
and  wife.  Suddenly  George  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  alarm.     Outside,  a  bell  was  ringing  loudly. 

*  I  believe  that's  our  train,'  he  panted  excitedly.  *  Come, 
quick ! ' 

Leaving  their  plates  of  soup  unfinished,  the  two  fled  out  of  the 
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restaurant  and  along  the  platform,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  shrieking  of  engines,  and  the  angry  shouts  of  guards.  The 
Frenchman  was  watching  for  them,  with  the  door  of  their  com- 
partment held  open,  and  they  had  just  time  to  sink  panting  into 
their  seats  when  '  Pronti  ! '  was  roared  out  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
and  the  train  began  to  move. 

^  I  fear  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  did  not  find  time  enough 
to  eat  their  meal/  said  the  Frenchman  in  a  friendly  way,  as  the 
train  emerged  into  the  sunlight  from  the  tunnel  which  it  enters 
on  leaving  the  station.  Then  he  reached  up  to  the  rack  over  his 
head,  and  took  thence  a  parcel  in  clean  white  paper.  *  I  supplied 
myself  in  case  of  need,'  he  said,  as  he  unfolded  the  parcel,  display- 
ing a  small  roast  chicken  neatly  carved  into  four  pieces,  two  rolls, 
and  a  small  packet  of  salt.  '  If  Monsieur  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  accept  this,  or  to  purchase  it  ?  It  is  at  the  service  of  Monsieur.* 

G-eorge  declined  the  offer  as  graciously  as  it  was  possibly  for 
him  to  do  in  his  state  of  mind. 

*  But,  Madame?*  said  the  Frenchman,  looking  towards  Pris- 
cilla.     ^  Perhaps  Madame  will  eat  of  it  ? ' 

Poor  Priscilla !  The  few  mouthfuls  of  soup  which  she  ba4 
eaten  had  only  been  sufficient  to  make  her  realise  that  she  was 
hungry,  and  the  food  offered  tp  her  looked  v^ry  teniptipg  ii^  its 
clean  white  cover ;  but  one  glance  at  her  husband's  face  showed 
her  the  necessity  of  declining. 

'  We  shall  be  able  to  get  something  at  Pisa,'  Creprg0  said  to 
her,  his  amiability  returning  in  reward  fox  the  cpnsideratiop  which 
she  had  shown  for  his  wishes. 

But  Priscilla  was  not  much  inclined  to  be  amiable.  She  h^ 
made  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  inclinations  to  her  husband's  i]l 
humour ;  but  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  should  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  it.  She  gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  leaned 
back  in  her  corner,  and  slowly  ate  the  roll  whiph  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  the  restaurant.  There  fire  women  who  can  humour 
their  husbands  as  if  they  were  fractious  children  without  ^ny  loss 
of  wifely  esteem  and  affection;  there  are  others  who  wish  to 
admirp  where  they  love,  to  whom  each  instance  of  weak  tyranny, 
each  fit  of  childish  ill  humour  on  the  part  of  their  husbands  is  a 
wound  in  the  heart.  Priscilla  belonged  to  the  latter  class.  She 
would  have  been  willing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  suffer  almost 
any  privation  if  it  were  not  demaiided  of  her,  but  it  pained  her 
deeply  to  find  him  ready  to  starve  her  in  a  mere  fit  of  temper. 

She  made  no  reply  to  Greprgp's  remark,  but  turned  her  face 
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towards  the  window  and  watched  the  landscape  flyipg  p^t.  3ut 
it  had  quite  ceased  to  interest  her  ^  it  had  done  in  the  momipg. 
She  was  only  conscious  of  the  dusty  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
the  weary  sameness  of  the  narrow  strip  of  dry  scorched  plain 
through  which  the  train  was  now  posing,  apd  the  endless 
monotony  of  the  chain  of  hills  beyond  011  her  left.  The  know- 
ledge that  these  hills  were  the  Apennines  gave  her  no  thrill  such 
as  the  mere  thought  that  she  was  looking  on  the  Alps  had  given 
her  in  the  morning.  Even  when,  op  a  tquch  from  Creorge,  she 
turned  her  head  to  look  through  the  window  on  her  right,  ^nd 
she  knew  that  the  blue  sea  on  which  her  eyes  fell  was  the  Medi- 
terranean, she  felt  no  rapture,  no  enthusiasm.  She  was  disap- 
pointed with  herself  that  she  should  feel  nonis,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  disgusted  with  the  extravagant  enthusiasm  of  the 
two  German  ladies,  who  kept  exclaiming  in  their  hard  voices  ^t 
regular  intervals,  *  y{und^9chJm^  wund$r8chdn  ! '  betweep  thppr 
attempts  at  picking  conversation  in  Italian  with  the  only  Italiftp 
ip  the  copipartmept — a  modest-looking  young  wopiap  of  the 
bourgeois  class,  who  was  evidently  not  much  accustomed  tq  travel, 
and  seemed  less  at  home  than  any  of  the  foreigners.  With  that 
somewhat  v^exQejizxj  spirit  which  appears  tp  (jistipgpish  the 
German  desire  for  ]snowledge,  the  two  Ia4ie9  had,  frpm  thp 
moment  sh^  entered  the  coippartmept,  set  themselves  to  make 
US0  of  the  girl  as  a  tutor,  ^pd  it  was  evident  from  the  fuftive  Ipoks 
of  gn^tificatiop  ^hich  they  threw  at  each  othe^r  from  time  tp  time 
that  they  considered  that  they  were  gainipg  great  profit,  l^h 
produced  from  the  small  lather  hand-bag  she  carried  ^  little  card- 
board box  containing  a  filigree  brooch,  presumably  bought  in 
Genoa.  These  they  handed  to  the  {talian  girl  for  her  inspection, 
telling  her  what  they  had  paid  for  them,  and  fizipg  anxiops  eyes 
on  h^r  face  while  she  examined  them. 

*  Caro  ? '  they  asked  eagerly.  '  Non  caro  ! '  and  then  they 
nodded  and  smiled  delightedly  as  they  carefully  returned  the 
treqfiuros  to  their  receptacles,  and  resumed  their  cpnversation  ip 
atrocious  Italian. 

Priscilla  was  glad  when  the  next  statipn  was  reached  apd  the 
Italian  girl  alighted  from  the  train.  Bpt  he^  departure  did  not 
improve  matters,  for  her  place  in  the  compartment  was  at  pppe 
taken  by  a  large  German  pf  the  intellectual-machine  type — one 
of  those  men  (to  be  found  only  in  the  Fatherlapd)  who  seem 
capable  of  doing  their  daily  twelve  or  fifteep  hours'  brain  work 
withopt  s]iowipg  any  signs  of  fatigue.    The  two  lafUps  trailed 
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their  countryman  with  eflFiision,  and  then  the  three  hard  voices 
went  to  work  with  such  energy  that  they  seemed  to  exhaust  the 
air  in  the  compartment.  The  brooches  were  again  brought  out 
for  inspection,  and  were  gravely  examined  and  commented  on  by 
the  newcomer,  maps  were  spread  open,  Bsedeker  was  consulted, 
and  all  the  time  the  ceaseless  stream  of  talk  went  on. 

The  Germans  had  it  all  their  own  way  :  the  Frenchman,  since 
the  arrival  of  the  latest  comer,  had  retired  behind  a  newspaper 
with  a  scowl  on  his  brow,  and  George  Lament,  whose  &ce  was 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  drawn  and  haggard  looking, 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  drawing  up  the  window,  as  the  train 
entered  one  of  the  innumerable  tunnels  on  this  part  of  the  line, 
and  in  letting  it  down  again. 

When  Pisa  appeared  in  sight,  Priscilla  was  scarcely  capable  of 
feeling  even  the  most  languid  interest  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the 
celebrated  leaning  tower  and  the  great  round  dome  of  the 
cathedral,  while  her  husband,  whose  whole  mind  was  concentrated 
on  the  problem  how  to  secure  food  for  his  wife  and  himself  in 
the  five  minutes*  stop  allowed  at  the  station,  saw  absolutely 
nothing. 

When  the  station  was  reached,  even  before  the  train  came  to 
a  halt,  George  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  beckoning  eagerly, 
his  face  looking  white  and  tense  with  excitement  and  resolution. 
He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  men  carrying  on  their 
heads  large  flat  open  baskets  containing  food  of  some  sort,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  them.  But  his 
signals  were  unfortunately  misunderstood ;  first  there  was  a  rush 
of  porters  towards  his  compartment,  thinking  he  wished  to  alight ; 
and  then,  when,  after  many  unintelligible  explanations  and 
despairing  gesticulations,  he  had  at  length  got  rid  of  them,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  woman  selling  a  small  wax  model  of  the  leaning 
tower,  who  would  not  be  shaken  oflF.  It  was  not  till  *  Pronti  !  * 
had  been  roared  out  in  a  deep  voice  of  command,  and  the  train 
was  already  in  motion,  that  he  was  able  to  sink  back  in  his  seat 
gasping  and  panting,  but  triumphant,  in  his  hands  two  rolls  con- 
taining meat,  and  a  small  flask  of  native  wine. 

His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived ;  after  a  glance  at  the 
contents  of  the  roll  which  he  had  handed  to  her,  Priscilla  sank 
backwards  with  a  look  of  sickness  and  disgust  in  her  face,  from 
which  the  glow  and  flush  of  the  morning  had  departed.  George 
examined  the  sandwich  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  then  laid 
it  down  on  the  seat  beside  him  with  a  hopeless  sigh ;  hungry 
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though  he  was,  his  national  prejudices  would  not  allow  him  to 
eat  raw  bacon  and  sausage  redolent  of  garlic ! 

An  animated  discussion,  in  which  Priscilla  caught  the  words 
Schinken  and  Wurst^  now  took  place  between  the  two  Gennan 
ladies ;  and  then  one  of  them  leaned  across  the  carriage  towards 
Priscilla,  and  offered,  in  a  mixture  of  broken  English  and  Grerman, 
to  buy  the  sandwiches.  No,  no,  they  would  not  take  them  for 
nothing — they  would  pay  einen  billigen  preia ;  and  she  insisted 
on  counting  out  some  coppers  into  Priscilla's  palm. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the  rejected  dainties  with 
evident  satisfaction ;  and,  as  if  fortified  thereby,  their  voices  went 
on  louder,  more  eager,  more  continuous  than  ever,  while  the  train 
rattled  along  through  the  endless  succession  of  tunnels  through 
which  this  part  of  the  Une  passes. 

When  the  sun  had  dipped  behind  the  Apennines,  and,  over  in 
the  east,  a  faint  grey  haze  was  beginning  to  rise,  all  the  three 
Grermans  rushed  excitedly  to  the  right-hand  window,  and  pointing 
to  a  long  blue  line  of  distant  low  hills  with  a  background  of  hazy 
sky,  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  Elba,  Elba ! '  Even  Priscilla 
opened  her  languid  eyes  and  looked ;  but  the  Frenchman  turned 
his  face  towards  the  opposite  window. 

By-and-by,  however,  he  appeared  somewhat  to  recover  the 
amiability  which  had  deserted  him  since  the  entrance  of  the 
Grermans.  Beaching  up  for  the  white  paper  parcel  in  the  rack 
above  him,  he  began  to  make  his  evening  meal  with  a  cheerful 
air  of  enjoyment. 

'  Let  me  counsel  you,'  he  said  with  good-humoured  politeness, 
'  to  buy  only,  in  this  country  of  barbarians,  the  fowl  and  the  eggs 
of  the  fowl.     That  is  all  they  have  of  good.' 

*  D the  fellow  ! '  George  Lament  muttered  to  himself,  as 

he  turned  his  face  to  the  window,  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of 
the  other's  enjoyment,  which  he  chose  to  consider  malicious  and 
insulting.  For  a  mild  scholarly  man  such  as  he,  it  was  astonishing 
how  often  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  felt  compelled  to 
relieve  his  feelings  by  the  use  of  strong  language. 

Meantime  the  grey  of  evening  was  creeping  over  the  land- 
scape, and  a  little  chill  breeze  began  to  steal  in  at  the  window. 
George  and  Priscilla,  sunk  in  their  comers,  were  rapidly  settling 
down  into  a  state  of  listless  semi-consciousness  due  to  ten  hours 
of  continuous  travelling  and  want  of  food;  and  they  did  not 
notice  the  rush  of  passengers  towards  the  fix)nt  of  the  train  which 
began  to  take  place  at  every  station  at  which  they  stopped.    At 
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length,  at  one  stoppage,  the  chance  remark  of  some  Englishman 
hurrying  past  the  compartment  arbused  G-eorge. 

'  Why,  there  is  Evidently  a  dining  saloon  on  the  train ! '  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  started  to  his  feet  with  sudden  energy.  ^  I  shall 
go  and  secure  places.  Wait  till  I  com^  back ! '  And  springing 
out  he  quickly  disappeared  among  the  rushing^,  eager  crowd  of 
stout  Grermans,  slender  Americans,  and  stiff  English. 

Priscilla  rose  and  leaned  oat  of  the  window,  watching  for  her 
husband's  return ;  but  the  grey  of  the  evening  had  now  almost 
deepened  into  the  darkness  of  night,  and  she  could  only  see  a 
few  yards  ahead  of  her.  Suddenly  she  felt  a  light  touch  on  her 
arm,  and,  turning  her  head,  she  saw  the  Frenchman  beside  her. 

'  If  Madame  would  accept  my  counsel  and  pertnit  me  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  BoiXt  a  diner  ? '  he  said  interrogatively.  *  It  will 
not  bb  possible  that  Monsieur  secure  places  for  two — look ! '  And 
he  waved  his  hand  expressively  towards  the  crowd  outside  still 
hurrying  eagerly  forward. 

She  shook  her  head :  she  would  wait  for  her  husband,  she  said. 
But  as  th&  seconds  passed,  and  still  G-eorge  did  not  return,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded.  The  Frenchman  helped  her  to 
alight,  and  they  made  their  way  along  the  platform,  slowly,  for 
Priscilla's  limbs  were  stiff  and  trembling.  When  they  reached 
the  dining  saloon,  they  found  the  door  shut,  and  an  unfeeling 
official  standing  on  the  step  waving  off  a  small  crowd  of  eager, 
hungry  people,  for  whom  there  were  no  seats. 

*  Too  late ! '  exclaimed  the  Frenchman,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 

'  And — and  my  husband  ?  *  Priscilla  gasped.     *  Where  is  he  ? ' 
'  Shut  in  the  cmupi  eating  a  good  dinner,'  was  the  reply  in  a 

contemptuous  tone,  as  the  two  turned  and  moved  slowly  back 

along  the  platform. 

A  sense  of  desolation  swept  over  Priscilla  in  her  weakness  and 

exhaustion  ;  tears  welled  up  into  her  eyes — tears  of  utter  physical 

helplessness.     She  stumbled  and  tottered.    The  Frenchman  seized 

her  hand,  and  drew  it  through  his  arm. 

*  if 0X18  void  ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  he  flung  open  the  door  of  a 
compartment. 

But  there  was  something  in  his  tone  which  somehow  frightened 
her.  She  cast  a  hasty  glance  into  the  empty  compartment,  and 
drew  away  her  hand  from  his  arm.  *  This  is  not  our  carriage,' 
she  exclaimed,  and  then  hurried  along  the  platform  with  the 
fictitious  strength  of  feAr. 
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The  large  G-erman  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  of  the 
compartment  which  she  had  lately  quitted.  He  fltlng  opbti  the 
door,  and  she  sank  gasping  and  palpitating  into  her  comer.  Th^ 
Ftenchman  followed,  and  took  his  sedt  with  his  usual  ikii*  of  polite 
indifiference  just  as  the  train  moved  off. 

Priscilla  buried  her  face  in  her  comer  that  his  sut)ercilious 
gaze  might  nbt  fall  upon  the  tears  which  she  coiild  hot  restrain. 
Ytovcl  hedd  to  foot  her  whole  body  shook  lis  with  ague,  her  heart 
was  fluttering  with  fear,  and  bitter  with  resenttiient  against  her 
husband  for  having  exposted  her  to — he  kne\t^  not  what.  Grradually 
a  black  darkness  seemed  to  be  settling  down  upon  her,  which 
she  felt  she  must  struggle  against  because  of  something — some 
shapeless  terror — ^which  haunted  her.  When  at  length  the  train 
stopped  at  a  station,  and  she  heard  het  husband's  voice  eagerly 
calling  her  by  natae,  the  strain  gave  way,  the  black  darkness 
closed  in  ilpon  h^l*,  and  she  knew  no  more. 

As  he  saw  his  wife  sink  back  fainting  into  her  corner,  G-ebtge 
Lamont  was  seized  with  a  sudden  terror.  He  had  never  seen  her 
feint  before,  and  he  was  helplessly  ignorant  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Of  course  he  did  the  worst  thing  possible :  raising  up 
the  unconscious  figure  of  his  wife,  he  seated  himself  in  the 
comer  of  the  carriage,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
Stunned  and  stupefied  as  he  was,  he  did  not  hear  the  directions 
called  out  to  him  by  the  large  German  in  a  miscellaneous  confusion 
of  languages. 

*  Ifieder,  nieder — a  baa  la  tete — la  testa  giil ! ' 

Then  the  large  German  rose,  and  crossing  the  compartment, 
he  took  the  unconscious  Priscilla  from  her  husband's  arms,  and 
laid  her  along  the  seat,  gently,  but  with  an  air  of  scientific 
precision. 

*  The  head  must  low  laid  be,'  he  said,  as  he  searched  among 
his  possessions,  and  produced  a  smelling  bottle  and  a  brandy 
flask.  These  he  made  use  of  with  such  good  effect  that,  in  a 
few  minutes,  George  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  wife  once  more 
open  her  eyes,  and  cast  a  languid,  bewildered  look  round  the 
compartment. 

'  She  haf  need  to  eat,'  said  the  large  German,  as  he  again 
rummaged  in  his  bag,  producing  thence  a  small  tin  of  meat 
extract  and  a  bone  spoon.  *  She  haf  too  long  starved.  You  must 
her  to  eat  give  when  we  to  Orbetello  come,  where  we  a  halt  of 
twenty  minutes  haf  will.' 

Priscilla  thanked  him  in  a  feeble  voice,  as  she  shallowed  the 
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somewhat  unpalatable  spoonful  which  he  held  to  her  lips.  As 
for  Greorge,  he  sank  back  in  his  seat,  overwhelmed  with  a  sudden 
bitter  sense  of  remorse  and  humiliation  awakened  by  the  Crerman's 
last  remark.  He  had  starved  his  wife — he  who  had  solemnly 
promised  to  love  and  cherish  her  !  As  in  a  flash  of  revelation,  he 
seemed  to  see  all  at  once  how  selfish  he  had  been  in  his  absorp- 
tion in  his  *  little  beasts/  how  little  thought  ho  had  given  to  the 
vows  which  he  had  made,  the  duties  which  he  had  taken  upon 
him  ten  years  before. 

When  Orbetello  was  reached,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  air 
of  purpose  and  resolve,  which  to  anyone  who  had  lived  a  less  narrow 
and  unpractical  life  than  he,  would  have  appeared  strangely  above 
the  occasion.  With  unwonted  tenderness,  he  helped  Priscilla  to 
alight,  and,  placing  his  arm  round  her,  supported  her  to  the  restau- 
rant, where  he  found  a  seat  for  her  at  the  long  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  The  table  was  laid  out  with  knives  and  forks  and 
serviettes,  and  bore  in  the  centre  a  large  card  with  the  words 
*  PranzOy  tre  lire '  (Dinner,  three  francs) ;  but  George  did  not 
notice  that,  or,  if  he  did,  he  attached  no  meaning  to  it.  He 
fought  his  way  through  the  crowd,  who  appeared  to  be  shouting 
at  the  pitch  of  their  voices  in  every  language  of  Europe,  to  the 
buffet,  his  whole  mind  and  soul  concentrated  on  his  errand. 
Bemembering  the  advice  of  the  Frenchman,  he  managed,  after  a 
struggle  with  the  language,  to  secure  a  chicken  in  a  white  paper 
parcel,  and  this  he  bore  in  triumph  to  his  wife. 

*  QTiere ! '  he  exclaimed  in  breathless  excitement,  as  he  laid 
the  precious  parcel  on  the  table  before  her.  *  I  am  afiraid  you 
will  have  to  be  very  quick,  dear,  as  there  is  not  much  time.' 

As  Priscilla  opened  the  parcel,  and  was  looking  in  a  helpless, 
bewildered  way,  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  do  with  it,  a 
waiter,  seeing  the  symmetry  of  his  dinner-table  destroyed  by 
that  unsightly  object,  suddenly  snatched  it  up  and  bore  it  away. 
For  an  instant  or  two  George  stood  gazing  at  the  man,  speechless 
and  aghast.  Then  he  suddenly  gathered  himself  together — he 
could  not  stand  by  and  see  the  cup  dashed  irom  the  lips  of  his 
half-starved  wife  for  the  third  time !  With  a  white  and  tragic- 
looking  face,  in  which  there  was  withal  an  air  of  resolution,  he 
hurried  after  the  man,  and  laid  a  nervous,  frantic  grasp  on  his 
shoulders.  In  his  agitation,  he  forgot  every  word  of  Italian 
which  he  had  learned  from  his  dialogue  book. 

*  Bought  thcU  / '  he  roared  into  the  waiter's  ears  in  a  voice  that 
shook  with  emotion — '  Bought  that ! ' 
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The  large  German,  who  had  witnessed  the  little  scene,  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  explained  that  the  man  was  only  carrying  the 
parcel  to  a  side  table.  The  Crerman  it  was,  and  not  her  husband, 
who  after  all  took  care  that  Priscilla's  wants  were  attended  to, 
ordering  a  plate  and  knife  and  fork  to  be  brought  for  her  to  the 
side  table,  and  seeing  that  she  had  all  that  she  required.  As 
for  George,  he  had  fled  out  into  the  night  in  an  agony  of  shame 
and  mortification ;  and  as  he  strode  up  and  down  the  platform 
with  feverish  steps,  he  was  having  it  out  with  himself — fighting 
his  way  through  the  darkness  of  humiliation  to  that  bitterest 
of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  one's  own  faults  and  weak- 


His  wife,  who  had  no  clue  to  his  state  of  mind,  was  somewhat 
hurt  at  his  desertion  of  her.  As  her  physical  needs  were  satisfied, 
and  her  strength  in  some  measure  returned  to  her,  a  sense  of 
soreness  and  bitterness  stole  over  her.  It  was  hard  to  think  that 
it  was  to  strangers,  rather  than  to  her  own  husband,  that  she  was 
indebted  for  what  little  attention  to  her  comforts  she  had  that 
day  received.  Faithful  wife  though  she  was,  when  she  once  more 
found  herself  in  her  comer  rattling  along  through  the  deepening 
gloom,  the  contrast  between  what  was  and  what  ought  to  be 
would  keep  forcing  itself  on  her  mind,  and  visions  of  the  Ideal 
Man,  who  is  the  object  of  every  true  woman's  secret  worship, 
would  keep  rising  before  her — the  man  who  is  strong  and  brave, 
yet  tender,  large-hearted,  broad-minded,  prepared  to  meet  every 
danger  and  difficulty  that  may  arise.  She  gave  a  little  sigh,  and 
then  turned  her  eyes  from  the  window,  through  which  she  had 
been  looking  out  on  the  night,  towards  her  husband  sitting 
huddled  together  in  his  comer,  his  whole  figure  limp  and  droop- 
ing, his  face  looking  haggard  and  wan  in  the  feeble  light  of  the 
flickering  lamp  overhead.  And,  as  she  looked,  pity  awoke  within 
her — ^pity  which  a  wise  Providence  has  made  to  take  the  place  in 
the  hearts  of  women  of  that  admiration  which,  save  in  a  few 
cases,  it  is  denied  them  to  feel.  A  sudden  rush  of  tendemess 
swept  over  her,  blotting  out  all  recollection  of  her  little  grievances, 
all  perception  of  her  husband's  fi&ults.  He  might  not  be  ideal, 
but  he  was  real^  which  after  all  was  perhaps  better ;  he  was  hefrs, 
and  he  was  suffering. 

*  George,'  she  said  affectionately,  leaning  across  the  carriage 
towards  him — *  George,  you  look  very  tired;  put  up  your  feet 
here,'  and  she  made  a  space  on  the  seat  bepide  her,  heedless  of 
the  supercilious  looks  of  the  Frenchman, 

you.  XXX.  NO.  CLXxvni.  ^ 
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But  George  only  shook  his  head  mournfully.  Again  Priscilla 
leaned  across  the  carriage,  and  this  time  she  took  her  husband's 
hand  in  both  her  own,  while  the  Frenchman  mattered  to  him- 
self, with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  '  Qu'Mea  sont  foUea^  ces 
femmes  I ' 

'What  is  the  matter?'  she  asked  in  a  gentle  whisper.  ^I 
know  there  is  something  the  nmtter.    Tell  me  I ' 

He  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  humble  admiring  look  in 
them. 

*  Priscilla/  he  said,  '  you — ^you  are *  and  then  he  turned 

away  his  head  and  said  no  more. 

But  Priscilla  understood.  It  was  now  nearing  midnight,  and 
outside  the  gloom  had  deepened  to  blackness,  but  from  the  heart 
of  husband  and  wife  the  cloud  which  had  darkened  their  day  had 
passed  away.  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  which  she  had  undergone, 
something  of  the  glitter  of  morning  returned  to  Priscilla's  eyes, 
something  of  its  glow  to  her  cheeks. 

'  The  Tiber !  Oh,  George,  the  Tiber ! '  she  cried,  breathless 
with  a  sort  of  awestruck  eagerness,  as  the  train  swept  past  a 
stretch  of  dark,  glittering  water,  dotted  with  the  lights  of  boat«. 

An  atmosphere  of  excitement  seemed  to  spread  itself  suddenly 
through  the  compartment,  leaving  the  Frenchman  alone  un- 
affected. Tlie  Germans  ran  eagerly  from  window  to  window,  each 
anxious  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lights  of  the  Eternal 
City.  George  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  new  air  of  strength  and 
purpose  about  him,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
arrival,  while  the  Frenchman,  with  a  look  of  languid,  cynical 
indifference,  rose  slowly  from  his  seat  and  took  down  his  bag  from 
the  rack.  There  were  glimpses  of  black  walls  and  tall  houses, 
then  a  shriek  from  the  engine,  a  rush  and  rattle  and  rumble,  the 
lights  of  a  station,  and  the  shouts  of  guards  and  porters. 

Priscilla  caught  her  breath  and  lightly  pressed  her  husband's 
hand,  while  her  heart  beat  high  within  her,  for  amid  the  confused 
medley  of  shouts  and  cries  her  quick  ear  had  detected  the  magical 
name,  '  Roma,  Roma ! ' 

Amelia  Hutchison  Stibling. 
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THIS  is  a  time  of  reviews — of  looking  back  and  looking  forward, 
and  it  seems  to  many  that  in  nothing  has  the  change  for 
the  better  been  so  remarkable  as  in  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  ideals  of  women's  life  and  work,  educational,  social, 
religious.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  on  earth  good  quite  unmixed 
with  evil,  yet  in  the  great  movement  to  develop  to  the  highest 
the  intellectual  powers  which  Crod  has  given  them,  in  the  desire 
to  turn  this  to  account  for  the  common  good,  and  to  be  fellow- 
workers  in  the  Church,  I  think  there  has  been  such  an  immense 
preponderance  of  good,  that  I  greatly  rejoice  and  look  forward  to 
better  and  higher  developments  in  the  future.  To  some  of  these 
I  desire  to  call  attention  in  the  following  article. 

Let  me  begin  by  surveying  the  territory  already  won. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  project  of  opening  a  college 
for  women  was  first  formed  by  a  few  earnest  men,  chiefly  profes-  > 
sors  at  King's  College,  amongst  whom  Frederick  Maurice  was  the 
leading  spirit.  The  work  had  been  initiated  before,  by  the  opening 
of  examinations  for  governesses ;  on  finding  how  miserably  educated 
the  teachers  were,  free  evening  classes  had  been  formed,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1848  a  college  was  definitely  established  for  those  who 
could  pay,  and  I  attended  the  opening  lectures.  Our  Queen  was 
one  of  the  first  to  give  it  her  name  and  support,  and  to  foupd  a 
scholarship. 

When  my  education  began,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirties, 
there  were  no  day  schools,  except  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  daughters  of  the  professional  classes  had  their  private 
governesses,  supplemented  by  masters,  and  perhaps  at  the  end 
were  sent  ^  to  finish '  at  a  school  in  London.  Many,  like  Miss 
Austen's  heroines,  had  to  pick  up  the  most  meagre  and  un- 
systematic knowledge,  and  books  were  not  ^asily  obtained; 
circulating  libraries  scarcely  had  come  into  existence,  so  one  was 
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nearly  dependent  on  the  books  possessed  by  each  family.  Thus 
my  sisters  and  I  had  resident  governesses  who  were  supposed  to 
undertake  English  and  French  and  were  assisted  by  masters  and 
mistresses  for  other  subjects.  After  a  time  we  were  sent  to  a 
boarding  school.  Being  obliged  to  leave  from  ill  health  I  was 
allowed,  after  fourteen,  to  follow  to  a  considerable  extent  my  own 
devices,  and  I  took  up  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  my  brothers 
at  Merchant  Taylors,  learning  as  they  did  the  doggerel  verse  and 
irrational  rules  of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  sharing  the  lessons 
of  their  classical  private  coach,  and  teaching  myself  Euclid  and 
algebra  whilst  helping  them.  I  gained  thus  a  somewhat  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  kind  of  teaching  given  in  a  school  which 
had  a  high  reputation. 

This  course  was  interrupted  by  a  brief  sojourn  in  a  finishing 
school  kept  by  English  ladies  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  I 
saw  a  system  excellent  as  regards  organisation,  but  intellectTially 
of  a  nature  to  induce  atrophy  of  the  thinking  powers,  whilst 
giving  constant  occupation  in  learning  ^  words,  words,  words.' 

The  revolution  of  1848  cut  short  this  experience,  and  we 
returned  just  as  Queen's  College  was  opening.  We  had  the  great 
happiness  of  finding  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  would 
condescend  to  teach  girls — Professors  Maurice,  Brewer,  Trench, 
Plumptre,  Goodeve,  Brasseur,  Bemays,  Stemdale  Bennett,  and 
others.  I  took  examinations  in  the  various  subjects  I  had  studied, 
and  for  the  first  time  was  able  to  obtain  instruction  in  mathema- 
tics, which  were  not  then  taught  to  girls.  I  had  already  gone 
through  the  six  books  of  Euclid  and  some  algebra  alone.  After  a 
time  I  was  appointed  Mathematical  Tutor,  and  later  Latin  Tutor, 
receiving  in  exchange  private  coaching  in  my  favourite  study,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  take  up  the  higher  branches,  conies  and  the 
differential  calculus.  I  also  studied  with  special  zeal  and  delight 
Grreek  and  mental  philosophy  under  Mr.  Plumptre,  subsequently 
Dean  of  Wells,  and  the  translator  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles. 
Greek  was  at  that  time  so  little  the  fashion,  that  the  small  class 
of  about  six  soon  dwindled  to  two,  and  after  two  terms  more  it 
ceased  to  exist.  I  was  appointed  Latin  Tutor  and  continued  my 
classics  at  home.  My  vacations  were  spent  in  study  or  in  foreign 
travel,  and  I  visited  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  After 
seven  years'  teaching  at  Queen's,  I  gained  a  new  kind  of  experi- 
ence. 

In  1857  I  accepted  the  post  of  head  teacher  in  a  large  school 
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for  clergymen's  daughters  at  Casterton,  which  is  better  known  as 
the  school  of  Jane  Eyre.  It  had  doubtless  changed  much  for  the 
better  since  she  was  there,  but  still  it  greatly  needed  reform.  At 
Queen's  the  teaching  had  been  almost  exclusively  by  masters ; 
here  it  was  altogether  by  mistresses.  We  lived  a  life  as  secluded 
as  if  we  were  in  a  convent ;  scarcely  did  the  echoes  from  the 
outer  world  reach  us.  Each  class  teacher  had  to  instruct  in 
nearly  everything,  and  the  head  teacher  was  weighed  down  by 
the  multiplicity  of  her  duties  and  her  many  anxieties.  Still  the 
year  there  was  a  most  valuable  training  for  the  work  which  I 
next  took  up,  and  which  has  occupied  all  my  mind  and  heart 
since  1858. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  time  Queen's  College,  Bedford 
College,  and  the  day  school,  founded  by  Miss  Buss,  afterwards 
called  the  North  London  Collegiate  School,  and  the  Ladies' 
College,  Cheltenham  (the  first  proprietary  college  for  girls),  were 
the  only  collegiate  schools  existing.  The  prejudice  against  the 
higher  education  of  girls  was  in  full  force  in  country  places,  and 
was  only  dying  out  in  London.  Examinations  for  girls  were  con- 
sidered most  dangerous  as  tending  to  destroy  their  health,  and  to 
*  turn  them  into  boys,'  and  it  was  thought  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding when  in  1863  we  invited  examiners  from  Oxford  to  test 
our  work. 

The  Commission  of  1864-68  opened  people's  eyes  to  the 
miserably  unsatisfactory  state  of  girls'  education.  I  gave  evi- 
dence and  afterwards  abridged  and  edited  the  Blue  Books  as  far 
as  they  related  to  girls.  After  the  Commission  had  published  their 
report  progress  was  rapid.  In  1 869  Cambridge  and  London  opened 
examinations  for  women.  In  1871  Mrs.  William  Grrey  established  ' 
the  Women's  Educational  Union,  out  of  which  grew  the  Gr.P.D.S. 
Co.,  and  at  the  same  time  Endowed  Schools  were  opened  in 
many  places,  and  the  great  North  London  School,  under  Miss 
Buss,  was  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Quite  marvellous  has  been  the  effect  of  the  movement  begun 
by  Mrs.  Grrey  and  her  lamented  sister.  Miss  Shirreff.  There 
are  now  no  important  towns  without  their  well-appointed  and 
well-taught  high  schools.  In  1871  the  first  of  the  Women's^ 
Colleges  was  opened  near  Cambridge  through  the  exertions  of 
Miss  Emily  Davies.  In'  1879  the  London  University  admitted 
women  to  degrees,  and  the  example  of  London  has  been  followed 
by  nearly  all  universities.     It  was  not  until  three  years  later, 
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1882,  that  the  battle,  in  which  Mrs.  G-arrett  Anderson  was  the 
leader,  was  finally  won,  and  London  offered  medical  degrees  to 
women. 

In  a  short  article  one  cannot  speak  in  detail  of  the  snccessire 
developments  ;  of  the  first  opening  of  the  prdfessiot  of  a  nurse ; 
of  the  great  battle  for  medical  education ;  of  the  multiplication 
of  women's  Colleges  at  the  Universities,  and  of  mixed  Colleges 
which  stand  in  no  direct  relation  to  any  one  university;  of 
the  development  of  philanthropic  agencies,  religious  and  secular ; 
at  the  end  of  half  a  century  we  find  a  great  and  beneficent 
change  has  passed  over  the  intellectual  life  of  women,  and  also  over 
their  moral  and  social  ideas,  we  recognise  the  truth  that 

Heaven  doth  to  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves. 

We  see  women  who  move  in  the  highest  social  circles  now  taking 
posts  as  heads  of  colleges  and  high  schools,  and  of  hospitals; 
others  as  doctors,  teachers,  nurses,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  philan- 
thropic work,  serving  under  Grovemment  as  secretaries  or  clerks  in 
the  Bank  of  England  and  in  the  Post  Office.  Greater  still  has  been 
the  indirect  effect  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  setting 
up  higher  ideals. 

The  Conferences  of  Women  Workers  make  one  full  of  hope, 
spite  of  the  evils  that  have  been  brought  to  light.  Much 
earnest  work  is  being  done  by  lady  Guardians,  lady  Inspec- 
tors, by  those  who  are  engaged  in  feission  work  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  as  Deaconesses  and 
Sisters,  or  in  Settlements,  are  living  a  Hfe  of  devotion.  These 
and  many  others  are  taking  up  work  in  no  dilettanti  spirit,  and 
though  there  are  some  to  whom  '  slumming '  is  a  fashion  and 
philanthropy  an  amusement,  there  are  many  more  who  are 
working  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  laying  down  their  lives  that 
they  may  take  them  again  quickened  by  the  life  of  God,  and  so 
be  able  to  raise  others  out  of  the  darkness. 

But  though  we  may  survey  the  past  with  thankfulness  and 
the  future  with  hope,  there  is  no  reason  for  satisfikstion.  There 
is  much  still  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  send  out  a  succession  of 
really  efficient,  systematic,  well-trained  workers  able  to  undertake 
all  the  intellectual  and  social  work  which  offers. 

First,  as  regards  the  intellectual  training.  It  would  be  in- 
credible, unless  we  had  the  proof,  how  miserably  inefficient  is  the 
teaching  of  many,  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  classes  who 
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can  afford  high  payments  for  teaching.  Take  a  subject  that  all 
girls  begin  early — ^viz.  French.  I  have  hundreds  of  papers  written 
by  girls,  entering  over  twelve  years  of  age.  There  is  not  one  in 
ten  who  can  write  correctly  the  regular  conjugations,  or  who  can 
indite  quite  simple  sentences  without  egregious  errors.  Arith- 
metic has  improved  of  late  years  more  than  any  subject,  but 
still  the  most  clumsy  methods  constantly  appear. 

The  power  of  attention  to  subjects  which  are  unexciting  seems 
to  have  been  almost  destroyed  in  many  cases  by  the  unlimited 
indulgence  in  sensational  and  worthless  literature,  and  real  mental 
application  rendered  almost  impossible.  The  distracting  number 
of  subjects  learned  and  the  shortening  hours  render  the  task  of 
the  teacher  one  of  increasing  difficulty.  Some  of  the  most 
pressing  reforms  still  needed  are  perhaps  the  following : — 

(1)  The  organisation  of  schools. 

(2)  The  registration  of  teachers  so  that  they  may  form  a 
definite  profession  and  act  together. 

(3)  The  systematic  training  of  teachers  so  that  they  may 
economise  time,  and  not  waste  the  energies  of  their  pupils,  but 
give  such  education  in  'music  and  gymnastic,'  to  use  Plato's 
words,  as  will  refine  and  invigorate. 

This  last  seems  to  me  of  supreme  importance,  not  only 
directly  but  indirectly.  Not  only  because  a  teacher  who  works 
on  scientific  methods  produces  better  results,  but  because  work 
done  in  a  right  way  gives  joy  and  health  to  the  teacher  and  the 
taught.  If  in  England  we  had  more  who  would  give  themselves 
to  the  real  study  of  education  with  the  zeal  of  a  Frobel,  a  Pesta- 
lozzi,  a  Gomenius,  a  Herbart,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  educa- 
tion would  be  felt  which  is  now  rarely  the  case,  a  joy  such  as  the 
musician  or  the  artist  feels  in  his  work.  We  do  not  hear  them 
^y>  *  I  g®^  *^^ay  froiJa  Diy  work ;  throw  it  all  off  in  holidays.' 
The  real  teacher  should  find  his  reward,  his  '  meat,'  the  sustenance 
of  his  higher  life,  in  his  work. 

Give  him  the  wages  of  going  on  and  not  to  stop. 

With  improved  systems  of  teaching  in  our  ordinary  schools 
there  would  be  tnuch  greater  economy  of  time,  and  the  power  of 
attention  would  be  so  much  increased  that  three  or  four  languages 
would  be  learned  in  the  time  now  required  for  one.  Parallel  gram- 
Inars  might  be  used,  and  only  the  varieties,  the  differentia  in 
different  languages,  studied ;  if  the  foundation  of  arithmetic  and 
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mathematics  were  securely  laid  on  principles,  not  mere  rules, 
the  building  up  would  be  quickly  and  safely  accomplished. 
Truth  in  such  a  Utopia  would  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  for  the 
perfection  of  man,  individual,  social,  temporal  and  eternal. 

Doubtless  great  progress  has  been  made.  I  look  back  to  the 
time  when  in  1877  Miss  Newman  began  here  on  a  small  scale, 
what  was,  I  believe,  the  first  training  college  for  ladies  who 
desired  to  become  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  Now  there  are 
an  increasing  number  of  training  colleges,  besides  day  training 
colleges  associated  with  university  colleges.  Head  mistresses 
insist  on  teachers'  certificates,  but,  alas,  still  only  a  few  men  con- 
sider that  professional  education  is  needed  except  by  elementary 
teachers,  and  schools  suffer  in  consequence. 

But  I  must  not  wander  from  my  subject ;  we  are  speaking  of 
the  training  of  women  for  professional  work,  and  there  are  two 
special  directions  which  I  hope  this  will  take. 

We  have  all  seen  the  wonderfully  good  result  of  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's action  in  submitting  to  training  as  a  nurse  herself,  and 
organising  from  her  sick  bed-  such  training  for  others.  Once  it 
was  considered  infra  dig,  for  a  lady  to  nurse  the  sick  out  of  their 
own  homes,  and  hospitcds  and  workhouses  were  left  to  Mrs.  Gamps. 

There  are,  happily,  an  increasing  number  of  girls  who  go 
through  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  Frobel  Society — we  have 
generally  fifty  in  this  college — but  we  desire  that  ladies  should 
undertake  the  care  of  children  before  the  Kindergarten  age,  for 
too  often  the  body  is  injured  and  the  character  distorted  by 
ignorant  women  before  the  child  leaves  the  nursery.  May  we 
not  hope  that  one  day  women  of  refinement  and  real  religion 
will  feel  that  it  is  their  special  duty  and  privilege  to  care  for  the 
health  (salvation  in  the  largest  sense)  of  the  little  ones,  and  that 
girls  will  qualify  themselves  for  this  after  their  school  course  by 
special  teaching  in  the  laws  of  health  and  all  that  pertains  to  the 
care  of  infants  ? 

Some  will  become  themselves  wives  and  mothers,  others  may 
be  deputy-mothers,  heads  of  orphanages,  mothers'  helps.  Some 
mothers  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  children,  but  there 
are  not  a  few  who,  from  ill  health  or  from  other  causes,  are  obliged 
to  leave  children  much  to  nursemaids,  who  are  quite  incompetent ; 
and  many  a  rich  lady  would  make  suitable  arrangements  and  give 
a  good  salary  to  one  who  would  do  what  she  is  unable  to  do  her^ 
self.  Miss  Mason,  author  of  Home  Education,  has  done  much 
good  by  organising  some  such    training  for  older  children  in 
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her  House  of  Education  at  Ambleside,  but  we  need  others  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  little  children  from  still  earlier  years  than 
her  Taiiits^  and  treat  them  from  the  beginning  with  such  wis- 
dom and  gentleness  and  firmness  that  Mind  and  Emotions  and 
Will  will  be  harmoniously  developed,  and  the  first  seven  years 
of  life — the  years  most  precious  for  the  foundation  of  character — 
may  not  be  wasted. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  great  and  important  work  waiting  for 
the  co-operation  of  well-educated  ladies.  Refined  women  have 
felt  it  their  duty  and  privilege  to  care  for  the  bodily  needs  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate  and  to  provide  schools,  but  they  have 
not  given  personal  service  in  intellectual  matters.  Hence,  a  great 
intellectual  gulf,  hard  to  bridge  over,  separates  different  social 
classes.  We  want  that  women  of  wide  culture  should  obtain  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  should 
bring  '  sweetness  and  light '  into  schools  suffering  from  the  pressure 
of  numbers,  from  the  hard  conditions  of  the  teachers'  lives  and  the 
depressing  surroundings  of  the  children;  they  might  help  to  make 
the  school  what  the  name  implies — ^a  place  of  refreshment.  They 
might  not  only  themselves  learn  to  understand  better  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  the  poor,  but  they  would  bring  the  Classes  and  the  Masses 
to  understand  one  another  better — too  often  the  so-called  working 
classes  consider  idleness  the  goal  of  work — ^because  they  have  not 
known  leisure.  Those  who  have,  whilst  seeking  to  Ughten  the 
heavy  burdens  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  will  yet  feel  that 
the  goal  of  work  is  not  idleness  but  a  higher  kind  of  work.  To 
quote  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning : 

After  Adam,  work  was  curse ; 
The  natural  creature  labours,  sweats,  and  frets. 
But,  after  Christ,  work  turns  to  privilege, 
And  henceforth  one  with  our  humanity, 
The  six-day  Worker,  working  still  in  us. 
Has  called  us  freely  to  work  on  with  Him 
In  high  companionship.     So  happiest  I 
I  count  that  Heaven  itself  is  only  work 
To  a  surer  issue.     Let  us  work  indeed, 
But  no  more  work  as  Adam. 

Dorothea  Beale. 
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FRTH  went  galloping  swift  and  straight 
Soldiers  twain  from  the  city  gate ; 

Bearing  a  message  to  their  king, 
Through  the  foemen  beleaguering. 

To  tteijr  king  in  his  peril  sore 
Tidings  of  faith  and  aid  they  bore. 

Spake  their  chieftain :  '  Be  swift  and  bold, 
It  is  a  nation's  fate  ye  hold. 

^  It  is  a  kingdom's  hope  ye  bear. 
Speed,  speed  on^  lest  the  king  despair.' 

On  they  rode  till  declined  the  sun ; 
Now  the  journey  was  three  parts  done. 

All  the  desert  seemed  lone  and  drear, 
Yet  they  knew  that  the  foe  couched  near. 

On  they  rode  with  never  a  word — 
Hark !  but  what  in  yon  thicket  stirred  ? 

Hark !  what  hurtled  the  still  air  through  ? 
Whit  of  an  Arrow  'twixt  the  two. 

Arrow  on  arrow  pointed  well — 
From  his  saddle  the  foremost  fell. 

tten  the  second  his  charger  stayed, 
And  had  sprung  to  his  comrade's  aid. 

But  he  rose  in  his  agony, 
And  he  cried  with  a  bitter  cry : 
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'  If  thou  lightest  or  drawest  Bear, 
In  thy  £EiIse  heart  I'll  sheathe  my  spear ! 


'  Art  thou  comrade  of  mine  indeed  ? 
On,  ride  on,  for  the  king  hath  need ! 

^  On,  ride  on,  lest  I  die  in  vain ! 
Be  thou  swift  with  the  speed  of  twain  I ' 

He  whispered  the  steed  a  word  he  knew — 
Forth  through  the  showering  shafts  they  flew. 

On  they  sped  as  the  swallows  flee, 
Till  they  had  left  the  enemy. 

Game  the  night£Bdl — ^no  rest  he  craved, 
Biding  on,  till  the  king  was  saved. 

Spake  the  king  in  his  citadel : 
'  Soldier  mine,  thou  hast  ridden  well. 

'  At  the  dawn  had  the  flag  gone  down  ; 
And  thy  riding  hath  saved  my  crown  ! 

*  What  is  thy  guerdon,  soldier  bold  ? ' 
'  Sire,  my  guerdon  I  have  and  hold. 

*  Yet  one  bounty  I  would  entreat — 
Let  me  lie  at  my  comrade's  feet. 

*  Swift  was  I  with  the  speed  of  two — 
I  the  traitor,  and  he  the  true.' 


Far  away  in  the  desert  wide, 
There  together  the  comrades  bide. 

Faithful  soldiers  in  very  deed. 

They  shall  waken  when  God  hath  need. 

They  shall  waken,  nor  soon,  nor  late. 
They  shall  enter  the  city  gate. 


May  Kendall. 
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Wolmer  Forest. 


THE  pleasure  we  have  in  visible  nature  depends  in  a  measure 
on  contrast  and  novelty.  Never  is  moist  verdure  so  refresh- 
ing and  delightful  to  the  eye  as  when  we  come  to  it  from  brown 
heaths  and  grey  barren  downs  and  uplands.  So,  too,  the  green- 
ness of  the  green  earth  sharpens  our  pleasure  in  all  stony  and 
waste  places  ;  flowering  gardens  show  us  the  beauty  of  thorns  and 
briars,  and  make  us  in  love  with  desolation.  As  in  light  and  dark, 
wet  and  dry,  tempest  and  calm,  so  the  peculiar  attractions  of  each 
scene  and  aspect  of  nature  are  best  'illustrated  by  their  con- 
traries.' 

I  had,  accordingly,  the  best  preparation  for  a  visit  to  Wolmer 
by  a  few  days'  ramble  in  the  open  green  and  wooded  country 
round  Famham,  and  Alice  Holt  Forest  with  its  endless  oaks,  and 
especially  in  the  luxuriant  meadows  and  cool  shady  woods  of 
Waverley  Abbey.  It  was  a  great  change  to  Wolmer  Forest. 
Although  its  soil  is  a  *  hungry,  bare  sand,'  it  has  long  been  trans- 
formed from  the  naked  heath  of  Gilbert  White's  time  to  a  vast 
unbroken  plantation.  Looked  upon  from  some  eminence  it  has 
a  rough,  dark  aspect.  There  are  no  bald  summits  and  open 
pleasant  places  ;  all  is  covered  by  the  shaggy  mantle  of  the  pines. 
But  it  is  nowhere  gloomy,  as  pine  woods  so  often  are :  the  trees 
are  not  big  enough,  on  account  of  that  hungry  sand  in  which 
they  are  rooted,  or  because  they  are  not  yet  very  old.  The  pines 
not  being  too  high  and  shady  to  keep  the  sun  and  air  out,  the  old 
aboriginal  vegetation  has  not  been  killed :  in  most  places  the  ling 
forms  a  thick  undergrowth,  and  looks  almost  green,  while  outside 
of  the  forest,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  it  has  a  harsh,  dry,  dead 
appearance.  On  account  of  this  abundance  of  ling  a  strange  and 
lovely  appearance  is  produced  in  some  favourable  years,  when  the 
flowers  are  in  great  profusion  and  all  the  plants  blossom  at  one 
time.  That  most  beautiful  sight  of  the  early  spring,  when  the 
bloom  of  the  wild  hyacinth  is  like  a  sea  of  azure  colour  under  the 
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woodland  trees,  is  here  repeated  in  July,  but  with  a  difference  of 
hue  both  in  the  trees  above  and  the  bloom  beneath. 

In  May,  Wolmer  is  comparatively  flowerless,  and  there  is  no 
bright  colour,  except  that  of  the  earth  itself  in  some  naked  spot. 
The  water  of  the  sluggish  boggy  streamlets  in  the  forest  takes  a 
deep  red  or  orange  hue  from  the  colour  of  the  soil  it  flows  over. 
The  sand  abounds  with  ironstone,  which  in  the  mass  is  deep  rust- 
red  and  purple  coloured.  When  crushed  and  pulverised  by 
traffic  and  weather,  on  the  roads  it  turns  to  a  vivid  chrome  yellow. 
In  the  hot  noonday  sun  the  straight  road  that  runs  through  the 
forest  appeared  like  a  yellow  band  or  ribbon.  That  was  a  curious 
and  novel  picture,  which  I  often  had  before  me  during  the  exces- 
sively dry  and  windy  weather  in  May — the  vast  whity-blue,  hot 
sky,  without  speck  or  stain  of  cloud  above,  and  the  dark  forest 
covering  the  earth,  cut  through  by  that  yellow  zone,  extending 
straight  away  until  it  was  lost  in  the  hazy  distance.  Even 
stranger  was  the  appearance  when  the  wind  blew  strongest  and 
raised  clouds  of  dust  fix)m  the  road,  which  flew  like  fiery  yellow 
vapours  athwart  the  black  pines. 

In  a  small  house  by  the  roadside  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  I 
found  a  temporary  home.  My  landlady  proved  herself  a  good 
talker,  and  treated  me  to  a  good  deal  of  Hampshire  dialect.  Her 
mind  was  well  stored  with  ancient  memories.  At  first  I  let  her 
ramble  on  without  paying  too  much  attention;  but  at  length, 
while  speaking  of  the  many  little  ups  and  downs  of  her  not  un- 
eventfid  life,  she  asked  me  if  I  knew  Selbome,  and  then  informed 
me  that  she  was  a  native  of  that  village,  and  that  her  family  had 
lived  there  for  generations.  Her  mother  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years ;  she  had  married  her  third  husband  when  over 
seventy.  She  had  left  twelve  children,  and  my  informant,  now 
aged  sixty,  was  the  last  bom.  This  wonderful  mother  of  hers, 
who  had  survived  three  husbands,  and  whose  memory  went  back 
several  years  into  the  eighteenth  century,  had  remembered  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  White  very  well.  It  was  wonderful,  she  said,  how 
many  interesting  things  she  used  to  tell  about  him ;  for  Gilbert 
White,  whose  name  was  known  to  the  great  world  outside  of  his 
parish,  was  often  in  her  mind  when  she  recalled  her  early  years. 
Unfortunately,  these  interesting  things  bad  now  all  slipped  out  of 
my  landlady's  memory.  Whenever  I  brought  her  to  the  point 
she  would  stand  with  eyes  cast  down,  the  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  on  her  forehead,  trying — trying  to  recall  something  io  tell 
pie — a  simple  creat^e^  who  was  without  imagination,  and  could 
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invent  nothing !  Then  little  by  little  she  would  drift  off  into 
something  else — to  recollections  of  people  and  events  not  so 
remote  in  time,  scenes  she  bad  witnessed  herself,  and  which  had 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  her  mind.  One  was  bow  her  father, 
when  an  old  man,  had  acted  as  bom-blower  to  the  *  Selbome 
mob/  when  the  poor  villagers  were  starving ;  and  how,  blowing 
on  his  horn,  be  had  assembled  bis  fellow-revolutionists,  and  led 
them  to  an  attack  on  the  bouse  of  some  objectionable  person ;  and 
then  on  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Headley  to  get  recruits  for 
their  little  army.  Then  the  soldiery  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
took  them  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Winchester,  where  they 
were  tried  by  some  little,  unremembered  Judge  Jeffreys,  who 
sentenced  many  or  most  of  them  to  transportation ;  but  not  the 
leader  and  bom-blower,  who  had  escaped,  and  was  in  hiding 
among  the  beeches  of  the  &mous  Selbome  Hanger.  Only  at 
midnight  be  would  steal  down  into  the  village  to  get  a  bite  of 
food  and  hear  the  news  from  bis  vigorous  and  vigilant  old  wife. 
At  length,  during  one  of  these  midnight  excursions  he  was  seen 
and  captured,  and  sent  to  Winchester.  But  by  this  time  the 
authorities  had  grown  sick — ^possibly  ashamed — of  dealing  so 
harshly  with  a  few  poor  peasants,  whose  sufferings  had  made 
them  mad,  and  the  ringleader  got  off  easily,  and  died  in  bed  at 
home  when  his  time  came. 

I  did  not  cease  questioning  the  poor  woman  because  she  would 
not  admit  that  all  she  had  heard  about  Crilbert  White  was  gone 
past  recall.  Often  and  often  had  she  thought  of  what  her  mother 
had  told  her.  Up  to  within  two  or  three  years  ago  she  remem- 
bered it  all  so  well.  What  was  it  now?  Once  more,  standing 
dejected  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  she  would  cudgel  her  old 
brains.  So  much  had  happened  since  she  was  a  girl !  She  had 
been  brought  up  to  £Eurmwork.  Here  would  follow  the  names  of 
various  fiEurms  near  Selbome,  Newton  Valance  and  Oakbanger, 
where  she  had  worked,  mostly  in  the  fields  ;  and  of  the  fiEmnerj, 
long  dead  and  gone  most  of  them,  who  had  employed  her.  All 
her  life  she  bad  worked  bard,  straggling  to  live.  When  people 
complained  of  bard  times  now,  of  the  little  that  was  paid  them  for 
their  work,  she  and  her  husband  remembered  what  it  was  thirty 
and  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  they  wondered  what  people 
wanted.  Cheap  food,  cheap  clothing,  cheap  education  for  the 
children — everything  was  cheap  now,  and  the  pay  more.  And 
she  had  bad  so  many  children  to  bring  up— ten ;  and  seven  of 
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them  were  married,  and  having  so  many  children  of  their  own  that 
she  could  hardly  keep  count  of  them. 

It  was  idle  to  listen ;  and  at  last,  in  desperation,  I  would  ji^mp 
up  and  rush  out,  for  the  wind  was  calling  in  the  pin^s,  and  the 
birds  were  calling,  and  what  they  had  to  tell  was  of  more  interest 
than  any  human  story. 

Not  iar  from  my  cottage  there  was  a  hiU,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  whole  area  of  the  forest  was  visible,  and  the  country  all 
round  for  many  leagues  beyond  it,  I  did  not  like  this  hill,  and 
refused  to  pay  it  a  second  visit.  The  extent  of  country  it  revealed 
made  the  forest  appear  too  small ;  it  spoilt  the  illusion  of  a  prac- 
tically endless  wilderness,  where  I  could  stroU  about  all  day  ai^d 
see  no  cultivated  spot,  and  no  house,  and  perhaps  no  human  form. 
The  blue  outline  of  '  that  vast  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Sussex  Downs'  would  please  me  better  seen  from  some  other 
point.  It  was,  moreover,  positively  disagreeable  to  be  stared  at 
across  the  ocean  of  pines  by  a  big,  brand-new,  red-brick  mansion, 
standing  conspicuous,  unashamed,  affronting  Nature,  on  some 
wide  heath  or  lonely  hillside. 

A  second  hill,  not  far  from  the  first,  was  preferable  when  I 
wished  for  a  wide  horizon,  or  to  drink  the  wind  and  the  music  of 
the  wind.  Round  and  domelike,  it  stood  alone ;  and  although 
not  nearly  so  high  as  its  neighbour,  it  was  more  conspicuous,  and 
seen  from  a  distance  appeared  to  be  really  higher.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  it  was  crowned  with  a  grove  of  Scotch  firs  with  boles 
that  rose  straight  and  smooth  and  mastlike  to  a  height  of  about 
eighty  feet ;  thus,  seen  from  afar,  the  hiU  looked  about  a  hundred 
feet  higher  than  it  actually  was,  the  tree^tops  themselves  fonQiii^g 
a  thick,  round  dome,  conspicuous  above  the  surrounding  forest, 
and  Wolmer's  most  prominent  feature.  These  were  the  oldest- 
looking  trees  I  saw ;  they  must,  indeed,  have  been  planted  very  soon 
after,  if  not  before,  Gilbert  White  described  Wolmer  as  ^  naked 
heath  without  a  tree  on  it.  Some  of  these  hill  firs  wer9  decaying, 
others  had  fallen.  The  green  woodpecker  had  discover0d  the 
unsoundness  of  many  of  them ;  in  two  or  three  of  the  trunks,  in 
their  higher  part,  the  birds  bad  made  several  holes.  These  were 
in  line,  one  above  the  other,  like  stops  in  a  flute.  Most  pf  these 
far-up  houses  or  flats  were  tenant0d  by  starlings.  This  was  only 
too  apparent,  for  the  starling,  although  neat  and  glossy  in  his 
dress,  is  an  untidy  tenant,  and  smears  the  trunk  beneath  the 
entrance  to  his  nest  with  numberless  droppings.    If  ou  might  fimcy 
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that  he  had  set  himself  to  whitewash  the  tree,  and  had  carelessly 
capsized  his  little  bucket  of  lime. 

It  was  pleasant  in  the  late  afternoon  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  these 
tall  red  columns — ^this  brave  company  of  trees,  that  were  warred 
upon  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  looked  upon  the  black 
legions  of  the  forest  that  covered  the  earth  beneath  them  for 
miles  around.  High  up  in  the  swaying,  singing  tops  a  kind  of 
musical  talk  was  audible — the  starlings*  medley  of  clinking,  chat- 
tering, wood-sawing,  knife-grinding,  whistling  and  bell-like 
sounds.  Higher  still,  above  the  tree-tops,  the  jackdaws  were  at 
their  aerial  gambols-— calling  to  one  another,  exulting  in  the 
wind.  They  were  not  breeding  there,  but  were  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  height  of  the  hill,  with  its  crown  of  soaring  trees. 
Some  strong-flying  birds — buzzards,  kites,  vultures,  gulls,  and 
many  others — love  to  take  their  exercise  far  from  earth,  making  a 
playground  of  the  vast  void  heaven.  The  wind-loving  jackdaw, 
even  in  his  freest,  gladdest  moments,  never  wholly  breaks  away 
from  the  earth,  and  for  a  playground  prefers  some  high,  steep  place 
— a  hill,  cliflF,  spire,  or  tower — where  he  can  perch  at  intervals, 
and  from  which  he  can  launch  himself,  as  the  impulse  takes  him, 
either  to  soar  and  float  above,  or  to  cast  himself  down  into  the 
airy  gulf  below. 

Stray  herons,  too,  come  to  the  trees  to  roost.  The  great  bird 
could  be  seen  far  off,  battling  with  the  wind,  rising  and  falling, 
blown  to  this  side  and  that,  now  displaying  his  pale  under-surfaoe, 
and  now  the  slaty  blue  of  his  broad,  slow-flapping  wings. 

As  the  sun  sank  nearer  to  the  horizon  the  tall  trunks  would 
catch  the  level  beams  and  shine  like  fiery  pillars,  and  the  roof 
thus  upheld  would  look  darker  and  gloomier  by  contrast.  With 
the  passing  of  that  red  light  the  lively  bird-notes  would  cease, 
the  trees  would  give  forth  a  more  solemn,  sea-like  sound,  and  the 
day  would  end. 

Birds  are  really  less  abundant  in  Wolmer  than  in  most  places 
in  England,  wild  or  cultivated,  favourable  to  bird-life.  The  dry, 
sandy  soil,  with  its  clothing  of  harsh  ling  and  gloomy  pine,  is  less 
attractive  to  a  majority  of  the  small  species  than  the  moist,  green 
places  of  the  earth.  Thrushes,  warblers,  finches,  tits,  and  other 
species  that  abound  everywhere  in  copses,  hedges,  orchards,  and 
plantations,  are  few;  the  nightingale,  blackcap,  and  garden 
warbler  are  not  heard,  or  are  heard  rarely,  and  it  is  possible  to 
spend  many  hours  in  the  forest  without  once  hearing  the  familiar 
jiote  of  the  common  sparrow*      Op  the  other  hand,  the  variety  ig 
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greater,  and  it  is  therefore  in  a  sense  richer.  The  number  of 
forms,  and  voices  not  commonly  heard  elsewhere,  with  something 
in  the  vegetation  and  scenery,  produce  altogether  a  novel  and 
refreshing  effect.  One  seems  all  at  once  to  have  been  transported 
to  a  district  out  of  that  island  where  uniformity,  smoothness, 
monotony,  are  prized  above  all  things,  where  the  rare  birds,  with 
those  that  excel  in  size  or  beauty,  are  carefully  weeded  out. 

On  the  skirts  of  the  forest  and  the  adjacent  commons  the  bird 
that  attracts  most  attention  is  the  cuckoo.  There  he  is  very 
abundant,  but  within  the  forest  he  is  but  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  common,  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  breeding 
species  outside  the  Passerine  order,  ranging  in  size  from  the  green 
woodpecker  up  to  the  heron,  mallard,  and  pheasant.  One  could 
count  on  seeing  or  hearing  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  such  species  in 
the  course  of  a  day's  ramble. 

The  green  woodpecker  is  quite  common,  and  it  struck  me  that 
he  is  seen  in  perfection  here  rather  than  among  deciduous  trees. 
More  than  once  in  some  open  glade,  as  I  watched  him  going  from 
me  with  laborious  rising  and  falling  flight,  his  sunlit  green  and 
yellow  plumage  looking  very  bright  against  the  dark  background 
of  pines,  I  was  tempted  to  say  that  in  beauty  he  matched  the  jay 
and  kingfisher  at  their  best. 

The  turtle-dove  is  the  most  abundant  species.  Wolmer  is  its 
metropolis  in  southern  England,  just  as  Savemake  Forest  is  that  of 
the  jackdaw  and  the  jay.  In  many  places  their  cooing  monotone 
was  heard  on  all  sides  and  all  day  long ;  and  as  one  walked  small 
flocks  of  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  birds  started  up  every  few  minutes 
with  loud-flapping  wings.  Heard  at  a  distance  there  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  to  choose  between  the  coo  of  the  turtle  and  the  one  low 
unchangeable  note  of  the  stock  dove.  Both  have  a  rattle  in  their 
throats.  Heard  closer  the  turtle-dove's  voice  has  a  melodious 
quality,  which  makes  it  pleasant  in  spite  of  the  rattle,  and  is  not 
so  monotonous,  as  the  four  notes  which  compose  his  song,  although 
in  tone  alike,  are  unequal  in  length  and  differently  inflected.  In 
most  places  this  is  a  shy  dove ;  in  Wolmer  he  is  tamer  than  the 
wood-pigeon,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  at  a  distance  of  no 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  a  flock  quietly  feeding  laad 
sunning  themselves  in  various  attitudes.  At  that  short  distance 
the  shadings  and  mottlings  of  their  soft  plumage  and  their  various 
pretty  gestures  and  motions  were  very  plainly  seen.  But  the 
bird's  best  aspect  is  when  he  flies  from  you,  and  drops  or  glides 
into  the  pines  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  away  with  the 
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noonday  sun  fall  on  him.  Seen  at  the  right  angle  his  wings  are 
white  as  silver.  For  a  moment  he  shines  with  a  strange  splen- 
dour, then  vanishes  in  the  blackness  of  the  trees.  I  do  not  know 
the  reason  of  this,  as  his  dove-coloured  wings  are  not  glossed,  and 
the  same  effect  is  not  seen  in  other  pigeons. 

More  to  me  than  these,  even  than  the  laughing  green  yaffin- 
gale  and  silvery  doves,  were  the  species,  such  as  the  teal,  that  are 
rare  in  England  in  the  spring  and  summer  season.  In  Wolmer 
these  pretty  and  entertaining  little  ducks  have,  no  doubt,  bred 
uninterruptedly  for  centuries ;  let  us  hope  that  for  centuries  to 
come  they  will  continue  to  inhabit  the  ancient  pools  and  boggy 
places  in  the  forest.  By  chance  I  very  soon  discovered  their 
choicest  breeding-place,  not  far  from  that  dome-shaped,  tir-crowned 
hill  which  was  my  principal  landmark.  This  was  a  boggy  place, 
thirty  or  forty  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  trees  and  overgrown 
with  marsh  weeds  and  grasses,  and  in  places  with  rushes.  Cotton 
grass  grew  in  the  drier  parts,  and  the  tufts  nodding  in  the  wind 
looked  at  a  distance  like  silvery  white  flowers.  At  one  end  of  the 
marsh  there  were  clumps  of  willow  and  alder,  where  the  reed 
bunting  was  breeding  and  the  grasshopper  warbler  uttered  his 
continuous  whirring  sound,  which  seemed  to  accord  with  the 
singing  of  the  wind  in  the  pines.  At  the  other  end  there  was 
open  water  with  patches  of  rushes  growing  in  it ;  and  here  at  the 
water's  edge,  shaded  by  a  small  fir,  I  composed  myself  on  a  bed  of 
heather  to  watch  the  birds. 

The  inquisitive  moorhens  were  the  first  to  appear,  uttering 
from  time  to  time  their  sharp,  loud  protest.  Their  suspicion 
lessened  by  degrees  but  was  never  wholly  laid  aside,  and  one  bird, 
slyly  leaving  the  water,  made  a  wide  circuit  and  approached  me 
through  the  trees  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  me.  A  sudden 
movement  on  my  part  when  he  was  only  three  yards  from  me  gave 
him  a  terrible  fright.  Mallards  showed  themselves  at  intervals, 
swimming  into  the  open  water,  or  rising  a  few  yards  above  the 
rushes,  then  dropping  down  out  of  sight  again.  Where  the  rushes 
grew  thin  and  scattered,  ducklings  appeared,  swimming  one  behind 
the  other,  busily  engaged  in  snatching  insects  from  the  surface. 
By-and-by  a  pair  of  teal  rose  up,  flew  straight  towards  me,  and 
dropped  into  the  open  water  within  eighteen  yards  of  where  I  sat. 
They  were  greatly  excited,  and  no  sooner  touched  the  water  than 
they  began  calling  loudly ;  then,  from  various  points,  others  rose 
and  hurried  to  join  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  there  were  eleven, 
all  disporting  themselves  on  the  water  at  that  short  distance. 
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Teal  are  always  tamer  than  ducks  of  other  kinds,  but  the  tame- 
ness  of  these  Wolmer  birds  was  astonishing  and  very  delightful. 
For  a  moment  or  two  I  imagined  that  they  were  excited  at  my 
presence,  but  it  very  soon  appeared  that  they  were  entirely 
absorbed  in  their  own  aflFairs,  and  cared  nothing  about  me.  What 
a  wonderfully  lively,  passionate,  variable,  and  even  ridiculous  little 
creature  the  teal  is !  Compared  with  his  great  relations,  swans, 
geese,  and  the  bigger  ducks,  he  is  like  a  monkey  or  squirrel  among 
stately  bovine  animals.  Now  the  teal  has  a  world-wide  range, 
being  found  in  all  climates,  and  is  of  many  species ;  they  are, 
moreover,  variable  in  plumage,  some  species  having  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  beautiful  colouring  ;  but  wherever  found,  and  how- 
ever diflFerent  in  colour,  they  are  much  the  same  in  disposition — 
they  are  loquacious,  excitable,  and  violent  in  their  aflFections  beyond 
other  ducks,  and,  albeit  highly  intelligent,  more  fearless  than' 
other  birds  habitually  persecuted  by  man.  A  sedate  teal  is  as  rare 
as  a  sober-coloured  humming-bird.  The  teal  is  also  of  so  social  a 
temper  that  even  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  he  is 
accustomed  to  meet  his  fellows  at  little  gatherings.  A  curious 
thing  is  that  at  these  meetings  they  do  not,  like  most  social  birds, 
fall  into  one  mind,  and  comport  themselves  in  an  orderly,  disci- 
plined manner,  all  being  moved  by  one  contagious  impulse.  On 
the  contrary,  each  bird  appears  to  have  an  impulse  of  his  own  and 
to  follow  it  without  regard  to  what  his  fellows  may  be  doing.  One 
must  have  his  bath,  another  his  frolic ;  one  falls  to  courting, 
another  to  quarrelling,  or  even  fighting,  and  so  on,  and  the  result 
is  a  lively  splashing,  confused  performance,  which  is  pretty,  and 
amusing  to  see.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  which  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  witness  at  the  Wolmer  pond.  The  body-jerking 
antics  and  rich  varied  plumage  of  the  drakes  gave  them  a  singular 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  appearance ;  and  as  they  dashed  and  splashed 
about,  sometimes  not  more  than  fourteen  yards  from  me,  their 
motions  were  accompanied  by  all  the  cries  and  calls  they  have — 
their  loud  call,  which  is  a  bright  and  lively  sound ;  chatterings 
and  little  sharp,  exclamatory  notes  ;  a  long  trill,  somewhat 
metallic  or  bell-like ;  and  a  sharp  nasal  cry,  rapidly  reiterated 
several  times,  like  a  laugh. 

After  they  had  worked  off  their  excitement  and  finished  their 
fun  they  broke  up  into  pairs  and  threes,  and  went  off  in  various 
directions,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  sun  had  set  that  a  snipe  appeared.  First 
one  rose  from  the  marsh,  and  began  to  play  over  it  in  the  usual 
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manner ;  then  another  rose  to  keep  him  company,  and  finally  a 
third.  Most  of  the  time  they  hovered  with  their  breasts  towards 
me,  and  seen  through  my  glass  against  the  pale  luminous  sky 
their  round,  stout  bodies,  long  bills,  and  short,  rapidly  yibratiog 
wings,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  gigantic  insects  rather  than 
birds.  At  intervals  of  half  a  minute  or  so  the  hovering  bird 
would  dash  obliquely  downwards  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  producing  in  his  descent  the  peculiar  and  mysterious  snipe 
sound,  like  the  tremulous  faint  bleat  of  a  lost  lamb  heard  at  a 
vast  distance. 

At  length,  tired  of  watching  the  birds,  I  stretched  myself  out 
in  the  ling  and  continued  listening  to  them,  and  while  thus 
occupied  an  amusing  incident  occurred.  A  flock  of  eighteen 
mallards  rose  up  with  a  startled  cry  from  the  marsh  at  a  distance, 
and  after  flying  once  or  twice  round,  dropped  down  again.  Then 
the  sound  of  crackling  branches  and  of  voices  talking  became 
audible  advancing  round  the  marsh  towards  me.  It  was  the  first 
human  sound  I  had  heard  that  day  at  that  spot.  Then  the 
sounds  ceased,  and  after  a  couple  of  minutes  of  silence  I  glanced 
round  in  the  direction  they  had  proceeded  from,  and  beheld  a 
curious  sight.  Three  boys,  one  about  twelve  years  old,  the  others 
smaller,  were  grouped  together  on  the  edge  of  the  pool,  gazing 
fixedly  across  the  water  at  me.  They  had  taken  me  for  a  corpse, 
or  an  escaped  criminal,  or  some  such  dreadful  object,  lying 
there  in  the  depth  of  the  forest.  The  biggest  boy  had  dropped 
on  to  one  knee  among  the  rough  heather,  and  the  other  two, 
standing  on  either  side,  were  resting  their  hands  on  his  shoulders. 
Seen  thus,  in  their  loose,  threadbare  grey  clothes  and  caps,  struck 
motionless,  their  white,  scared  faces,  parted  lips,  and  wildly  staring 
eyes  turned  to  me,  they  were  like  a  group  cut  in  stone.  I  laughed 
and  waved  my  hand  to  them,  whereupon  their  £Euses  relaxed  and 
they  immediately  dropped  into  natural  attitudes.  Very  soon  they 
moved  away  among  the  trees,  but  after  eight  or  ten  minutes  they 
reappeared  near  me,  and  finally,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  came 
uninvited  to  my  side.  They  proved  to  be  very  good  specimens 
of  the  boy  naturalist ;  thorough  little  outlaws,  with  keen  senses, 
and  the  passion  for  wildness  strong  in  them.  They  told  me  that 
when  they  went  birds'-nesting  they  made  a  day  of  it,  taking  bread 
and  cheese  in  their  pockets,  and  not  returning  till  the  evening. 
For  an  hour  we  talked  in  the  fading  light  of  day  on  the  wild 
creatures  in  the  forest,  until  we  could  no  longer  endure  the  cloud 
of  gnats  that  had  gathered  round  us. 
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After  sunset  the  nightjar  is  the  leading  vocalist  of  the  forest. 
He  takes  the  place  of  the  turtle-dove.  One  evening  I  heard 
several  birds  rattling  in  concert  at  one  spot  in  the  forest,  while  at 
the  same  spot  one  bird  was  uttering  the  loud,  curious  cry  which 
seems  not  to  come  from  the  nightjar,  owing  to  its  being  seldom 
heard,  and  to  its  shrill,  piercing  character,  so  different  from  the 
other  sounds  the  bird  emits.  It  reminds  one  of  the  ringing, 
penetrating  cries  of  the  oyster-catcher,  jack-curlew,  and  other 
shore  birds ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  like  the  short,  sharp,  shrill 
scream  of  some  falcon.  When  I  approached  the  spot  the  birds 
became  silent.  On  the  following  night  I  was  more  fortunate.  At 
the  same  spot  and  at  the  same  hour — about  half-past  nine  o'clock 
— the  concert  began,  and,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  several 
birds  rattled  while  one  uttered  the  shrill  cry.  This  cry  was 
repeated  every  five  or  six  seconds  for  about  a  dozen  times,  then, 
after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  minutes,  it  would  begin  again. 
Approaching  the  spot  very  cautiously,  I  at  length  got  to  within 
twenty  to  twenty-five  yards  of  the  birds.  There  were  four  birds 
rattling ;  one  was  visible,  perched  on  a  dead  twig  at  the  summit 
of  a  young  fir  tree,  plainly  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  The 
others  were  all  within  a  few  yards.  Meanwhile  the  loud,  shrill 
cry  was  being  uttered,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  sometimes 
going  away  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  then  return- 
ing and  sounding  close  by.  Twice  I  saw  this  bird  dart  past  me, 
once  within  three  or  four  feet  of  my  face,  uttering  his  shrill  cry 
as  he  flew,  his  wings  raised  so  high  above  his  back  as  to  give  him 
the  form  of  the  letter  V. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  the  same  bird  that  shot  and  glided 
about  among  the  trees,  uttering  shrill  cries,  while  the  others 
rattled  on  their  perches,  I  could  not,  of  course,  say ;  but  after 
being  present  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  this  display,  and  remem- 
bering that  it  was  a  repetition  of  what  had  occurred  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  those  meetings  for  play  or  courtship,  with  set  performances, 
which  are  seen  in  so  many  species  of  birds. 

I  have  given  but  a  glimpse  of  Wolmer,  with  a  few  of  the 
beautiful  wild  creatures  found  in  it,  and  have  now  only  space  to 
add  a  few  general  remarks. 

An  idea  of  the  variety  of  life  in  Wolmer  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  during  a  few  days'  visit  I  was  able  to  make  a  list  of 
twenty-five  breeding  species,  all,  the  crows  excepted,  outside  the 
Passerine  or  small  birds  order.    Probably  the  right  number  would 
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be  thirty  or  more,  as  my  list  does  not  include  several  generally 
distributed  species,  some  very  common — rook,  magpie,  wryneck, 
both  spotted  woodpeckers,  kingfisher,  wood  owl,  common  sandpiper, 
and  landrail.     A  list  of  the  small  birds  was  not  attempted. 

In  view  of  this  somewhat  exceptional  character  of  its  bird 
population,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  with  concern,  what  the  future  of 
this  forest  is  to  be  with  regard  to  its  wild  life.  As  things  are 
there  is  the  possibility  that  at  any  time  it  may  be  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Alice  Holt.  This  is  leased  for 
shooting  purposes  to  several  private  persons,  who  use  their  respec- 
tive sections  as  pheasant  preserves,  with  the  result  that  all  other 
winged  creatures  above  a  thrush  in  size  are  relentlessly  extermi- 
nated by  gamekeepers.  These  couple  of  thousand  acres  of  oak 
forest  have  really  little  more  to  interest  the  student  or  lover  of  bird 
life  than  may  be  found  in  the  well-guarded  coppices  of  any  London 
stockjobber's  'place  in  Surrey.'  Wolmer  so  far  has  not  been 
cursed  by  the  pheasant-coddling  mania ;  the  pheasant  there  is  a 
wild  bird,  and  takes  his  chance  with  the  others,  and  has  for  neigh- 
bours the  carrion  crow  and  jay.  Nature  has  not  had  quite  a  free 
hand,  but  has  been  permitted  a  greater  freedom  than  in  most 
places.  Furthermore,  this  forest  has  very  great  possibilities :  it 
may  be  made  the  means  of  restoring  to  Hampshire  some  of  those 
noble  forms  of  bird  life  that  have  been  lost. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish,  the  author  of  yfildL  England 
of  To-Day,  suggested  that  this  tract  might  be  made  a  sanctuary 
for  all  wild  creatures.  It  is  a  very  general  belief  among  naturalists 
that  only  by  establishing  sanctuaries,  where  birds  would  be  safe 
from  persecution  all  the  year  round,  can  a  further  diminution  in 
the  number  of  our  species  be  prevented.  Doubtless  it  is  because 
there  has  been  noplace  of  refuge  that  Wolmer,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  has  lost  so  many  important  species  in  recent  times — 
the  great  bustard,  stone  plover,  curlew,  black  grouse,  kite,  buzzards, 
barriers,  raven,  and  bittern.  The  blackcock  could  be  restored  by 
man,  and  the  capercailzie,  if  introduced,  would  here  find  the  con- 
ditions best  suited  to  it.  All  the  others,  the  bustard  excepted, 
may  be  set  down  as  occasional  visitors  to  the  district,  and  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  some  of  them  would,  if  unmolested,  breed 
and  become  permanent  residents  in  the  forest.  I  may  mention 
here  that  Hampshire  is,  so  &r  as  I  know,  the  only  county  in  the 
southern  half  of  England  where  a  pair  of  ravens  breed  inland  on  a 
tree.  The  young  of  this  protected  pair,  when  driven  from  the  nest, 
would  doubtless  prefer  to  build  in  trees  if  allowed  to  do  so.    The 
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common  buzzard  is  another  species  of  which  the  return  to  this 
district  may  safely  be  prophesied.  It  is  certain  that  one  pair  bred  in 
Hampshire  last  summer  (1896) ;  of  this  year  it  is  too  soon  to  speak 
yet.  But  whether  or  not  any  of  these  vanished  ones  returned,  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  interesting  species  the  forest  now  counts 
would  be  increased ;  and  that  as  time  went  by  the  birds  would 
become  tamer,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  would  accordingly 
be  greater. 

Probably  there  is  not  a  naturalist  in  the  kingdom,  nor  a 
sportsman  worthy  of  the  name,  who  would  not  heartily  agree  with 
Mr.  Cornish  in  his  wish,  and  who  would  not  gladly  unite  in  petition- 
ing the  Government  to  secure  so  desirable  an  object.  It  may  be 
added,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  suitable  spot  than 
Wolmer  for  an  inland  sanctuary,  or  one  where  such  a  scheme 
could  more  easily  be  carried  out,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
birds,  both  land  and  water,  already  existing  in  it,  of  its  large  extent 
and  position  in  the  midst  of  a  sparsely  populated  country,  and  of 
the  absence  of  squatters  and  commoners  with  commoners'  right 
in  it. 

W.  H.  Hudson, 
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rE  idea  of  becoming  a  county  cricketer  had  laid  hold  upon 
Teddy,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  a  doubtful  afternoon 
he  kept  Aubrey  bowling  to  him  on  the  tennis-lawn  behind  the 
orchard.  The  younger  children  fielded,  with  equal  patience  and 
incapacity,  for,  early  in  the  proceedings,  Caroline,  pleading  a  touch 
of  headache,  had  retired,  under  fire  of  derisive  comments  from  the 
batsman,  but  in  excellent  order,  and  covering  her  retreat  by  a 
well-timed  jeer,  delivered  as  she  reached  the  orchard  gate.  The 
words  fell  on  deaf  ears ;  Teddy  was  absorbed  in  poking  a  ball  to 
legjt  and,  besides,  he  had  no  desire  to  heed  the  trivial  utterances 
of  a  mere  girl  like  Caroline.  The  weather  was  anything  but 
propitious,  for  dull,  sullen  clouds,  rolling  up  one  by  one,  had 
obscured  the  blue,  and  now  hung  close  above  the  apple-trees, 
wherefore  Teddy  was  eager  to  put  in  as  much  practice  as  possible 
before  the  rain  began.  At  the  same  time  he  considered  Caroline's 
defection  exceedingly  disloyal.  She  was  an  excellent  field;  he 
missed  her  accordingly ;  and  the  nursery  children,  trembling  at 
his  nod,  trotted  hither  and  thither  on  short,  fat  legs,  weary  and 
perspiring,  but  proud  of  their  employment,  and  fearing  to  plead 
fatigue  lest  they  too  should  fall  under  the  lash  of  their  brother*s 
satire. 

About  three  o'clock  an  unfortunate  accident  delayed  pro- 
ceedings for  a  few  minutes,  and,  just  as  Teddy  resumed  his  place 
at  the  wicket,  Caroline  again  appeared,  returning  to  the  tennis- 
ground.  She  wore  her  best  frock,  and  she  carried  in  her  hand  a 
parasol  belonging  to  Miss  Spalding — a  pale  green  parasol  lined 
with  pink,  which  threw  a  becoming  flush  over  the  complexion. 
Caroline  walked  delicately ;  as  she  descended  the  wooden  steps 
leading  to  the  lawn  she  stooped  a  little,  so  that  the  edges  of  her 
short  skirt  trailed  upon  the  ground  behind  her,  and  the  brothers, 
watching  her  approach,  understood,  in  a  moment,  that  for  a  season 
she  had  passed  beyond  their  influence.     Caroline  in  her  be^t 
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frock,  Caroline  in  this  mood  of  haughty  womanhood,  was  not  the- 
Caroline  of  Jevery-day,  nor  any  fit  companion  for  self-respecting 
boys.    Teddy,^leaning  on  his  bat,  regarded  her  cynically. 

*  What's* thejg-good  of  trailing  her  skirt?  It  won't  make  her 
any  bigger/  he  said  to  Aubrey,  and  then  he  raised  his  voice  to 
remark  that  a  parasol — especially  in  the  absence  of  sunshine — 
oould  only  be  regarded  as  a  superfluous  and  despicable  luxury. 
^  Though,'  he  added,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  his  friend's 
finery,  '  if  you're  going  about  like  ihai^  a  p-parasol  or  two  won't 
make  any  difference.  What's  the  good  of  you,  dressed  up  such  a 
guy?  Youjc-can't  bowl,  or  bat,  or  climb  a  tree;  you  c-can't 
even  run  decently.* 

Caroline  lowered  the  parasol  to  reply,  with  dignity,  that  she 
felt  no  desire  to  behave  like  a  rough  schoolboy,  and  that,  for  her 
part,  she  preferred  clean  hands  to  dirty  ones,  and  appreciated  now 
and  again  a  decent  change  of  clothing.  Aubrey,  ball  in  hand, 
waited  for  the  argument  to  develop,  and  the  children  stood  round, 
open-eyed  and  expectant.  As  for  Caroline,  she  had  more  to  say, 
and  probably  would  have  said  it  effectively,  had  not  her  attention 
been  8uddenlyJ[diverted  by  a  choking  gurgle  from  little  Michael, 
who,  though  he  struggled  manfully  to  do  so,  was  unable  com- 
pletely to  disguise  his  injured  feelings.  Caroline  turned  her 
head,  and,  quick  as  thought,  sprang  across  the  grass  towards  him, 
her  fine  feathers  forgotten,  and  all  the  motherhood  in  her  roused 
to  instant  energy.  A  cricket-ball,  alighting  on  the  end  of  a 
minute  and  chubby  finger,  is  apt  to  cause  pain  and  inconvenience ; 
Michael's  round  face  was  pathetically  stained  with  tears,  and  his 
breath  came  in  long,  uneven  sobs,  to  which,  as  Caroline's  arms 
closed  round  him,  he  suddenly  gave  full  vent.  It  was  a  mistaken 
ebullition ;  Michael  knew  that  thereby  he  must  lose  the  respect 
of  both  his  elder  brothers,  but  he  reidly  could  not  help  it.  His 
finger  ached  badly,  a  sympathetic  touch  broke  down  the  last 
barrier  of  reserve,  and  immediately  he  howled  aloud  in  dismal 
self-condolence. 

Caroline,  kneeling  before  him,  turned  fiercely  upon  the  elder 
boys. 

*  Michael's  hurt — he's  badly  hurt ! '  she  cried ;  *  and  you'd  have 
made  him  go  on  fielding.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your« 
aelves.' 

Teddy  remained  severely  in  his  place ;  it  was  not  his  part  to 
console  a  weeping  child,  and  really  he  had  already,  with  sundry 
pats  of  encouragement,  done  the  utmost  that  could  be  demanded 
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of  him  in  this  direction.  Anbrey  inspected  the  injured  member 
with  his  usual  grave  attention. 

'  The  nail  is  all  right,  so  there  isn't  much  amiss/  he  remarked, 
consolingly.  '  There  can't  be,  you  know,  or  he'd  have  cried  at 
once.     Don't  coddle  him,  Caroline ;  it's  awfully  bad  for  a  fellow.' 

But  Caroline,  in  assuming  the  garb  of  womanhood,  had  for  the 
time  assumed  also  its  views  and  its  limitations.  She  was  more 
pitiful  over  Michael's  mishap  than  Miss  Spalding  herself  could 
have  been,  and  under  her  caresses  the  injured  youth  began 
to  consider  himself  a  martyr,  while  his  tears  flowed  more  and 
more  abundantly.  The  other  children  envied  him  such  prestige 
and  importance.  For  a  similar  prominence  they  too  would  gladly 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  bruised  fingers ;  but  Fortune  is  a  fickle 
jade— everyone  cannot  become  a  hero,  and,  at  present,  Teddy's 
practice,  with  their  hopes  of  glory,  appeared  to  be  indefinitely 
suspended.  But  it  is  foolish  to  presume  on  the  patience  of  even 
a  patient  man,  and  before  long  Teddy  came  to  the  end  of  Ids.  He 
left  off  patting  the  level  turf  with  his  bat,  and  drew  himself  up  to 
remoDstrate. 

*  Stop  that,  Michael,'  he  said ;  '  it's  p-perfectly  ridic'lous.  And 
you,  Caroline,  take  him  in  if  you  want  to  fuss  over  him.  I  call 
it  sickening.  What's  to  bee-come  of  him  when  he  goes  to  school, 
I  wonder  ?  * 

'He  can't  Arfp  crying;  he's  such  a  litUe  boy,'  retorted 
Caroline,  indignantly.  'I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you,  Teddy,  lately;  you're  never  happy  unless  you're  hurting 
something.' 

Teddy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  He's  not  much  hurt,  so  you 
needn't  think  it.  Only  all  this  nonsense  makes  him  cry,  of 
course.  G-go  in,  do,  and  take  him  with  you — ^you're  standing  on 
the  pitch.' 

*  I  shall  take  all  the  children  with  me,'  said  Caroline,  shaking 
Michael  gently  on  to  his  feet.  *  Neither  of  you  is  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  them.' 

*  That's  right,'  responded  Teddy,  ungratefully ;  *  then  p-perhaps 
there'll  be  a  little  peace.  One  c-can't  hit  out  now  for  fear  of 
killing  a  kid.  C-come  on,  Aubrey ;  it*ll  rain  in  a  minute ;  don't 
stand  dreaming  there.' 

He  squared  his  shoulders,  and  Caroline,  skipping  nimbly  on 
one  side,  avoided  a  fast  ball  that  whizzed,  singing,  past  her  ears. 
In  everyday  life  she  would  have  been  unable  to  tear  herself  away  ; 
a  cricket  practice  was  dear  to  her  heart,  and  at  cover-point  she 
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felt  mistress  of  the  situation.  But  this  afternoon  another  mood 
possessed  her.  She  lingered  yet  a  moment,  Michael's  free  hand 
in  hers  (half  of  the  other  was  stuffed  into  his  mouth),  and  the 
parasol  again  unfurled  above  her  head.  '  I'm  going  to  a  bazaar/ 
she  announced ;  ^  a  bazaar  at  the  Town  Hall,  with  Miss  Spalding. 
She  sent  me  to  ask  whether  you  would  like  to  go  too ;  there's 
room  in  the  carriage,  she  says.' 

'  Is  it  the  brougham  ? '  inquired  Aubrey. 

Caroline  shook  her  head,  '  I  can't  tell,  but  Miss  Spalding  has 
arranged ' 

*  But  I  can  tell,'  said  Teddy,  glancing  at  the  sullen  sky.  *  Of 
c-course  it's  the  brougham.  N-no,  thank  you ;  no  stuffy  carriage 
for  me.    Now  then,  Aubrey.' 

*  Caroline  gathered  the  children  around  her,  and,  with  renewed 
dignity,  moved  away  towards  the  house,  the  little  ones  trailing 
obediently  behind  her.  In  this  order  they  reached  the  orchard, 
when  a  sudden  spatter  of  rain  drove  them  hastily  forward,  and 
in  a  moment,  like  leaves  before  the  wind,  they  disappeared, 
helter-skelter,  out  of  view. 

Aubrey  jerked  the  ball  discontentedly  from  between  his 
fingers.  '  It's  going  to  pour,'  he  said ;  '  what  a  bother !  P'r'aps, 
after  all,  we'd  better  have  gone  to  the  bazaar.' 

Teddy  treated  the  idea  with  the  scorn  it  merited.  'Not 
we,'  he  said.  'There's  lots  to  do,  though  anything  would  be 
better  than  that.  Why,  you'd  have  to  p-put  on  an  Eton  jacket ; 
she'd  be  sure  to  expect  it,  and  p-p'r'aps  a  pair  of  gloves.  L-look 
here,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do ;  well  have  a  smoking  concert.' 

'  But  smoking  always  makes  me  sick,'  objected  Aubrey. 

'That's  no  matter.  It  makes  lots  of  men  sick,  but  of 
c-course  they  go  on  with  it  all  the  same.  They  must,  you  know. 
B-besides,  when  you  feel  sick  you  can  sing,  if  you  like,  and  I'll 
d-do  the  smoking,'  said  Teddy,  eagerly. 

This  amendment  met  with  Aubrey's  approval.  He  sang  in  the 
choir  at  school,  and  was,  moreover,  proud  of  a  large  repertoire  of 
popular  tags  and  choruses,  which  he  rendered  with  a  solemnity 
and  precision  worthy  of  better  material. 

*  But,'  he  objected,  '  we  haven't  got  anything  to  smoke.'  He 
turned  his  pockets  inside  out.  '  I've  no  money,  and  I  know  you 
spent  yours,  so  we  can't  buy  tobacco,  and  &ther  always  locks  his 
away  in  the  cabinet.  Besides,  Teddy,  do  you  think  we  ought  ? 
We  shall  catch  it  if  father  hears  what  we've  been  doing.' 

*  Father  won't  hear,  and  if  he  d-does,  why  it's  worth  a  row,- 
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said  Teddy,  magnificently.  ^  Lots  of  the  boys  at  school  smoke ; 
and  as  for  the  tobacco,  c-come  with  me.' 

He  led  his  brother  under  the  apple-trees  and  away,  through 
the  straightly  falling  rain,  till  they  came  to  the  stable-yard. 
Thence,  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stone  stairs,  Teddy  sped  haphazard, 
with  Aubrey  at  his  heels,  and  entered  a  small  square  chamber 
overlooking  the  yard,  a  chamber  whose  windows  were  darkened 
by  dust  and  grime,  and  where  the  broom  of  a  housemaid  never 
penetrated.  The  floor  was  piled  with  lumber,  and,  on  shelves 
round  the  walls,  were  ranged  rows  upon  rows  of  bottles,  in  every 
size  and  shape,  all  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  all  alike  dingy  and 
mysterious.  Here,  too,  was  an  old  pestle  and  mortar,  a  retort, 
and  various  other  disused  paraphernalia,  to  the  presence  of  which 
the  room  owed  its  name  of  the  Chemistry  Chamber.  It  wds  a 
dismal  place  for  a  concert,  but  the  only  place  available,  and  it  had 
already  been  the  scene  of  many  an  orgy,  since  here,  and  here 
alone,  the  boys  considered  themselves  safe  from  a  ubiquitous  sur- 
veillance. 

Teddy  tiptoed  across  the  worm-eaten  floor,  and  kneeling  beside 
a  broken-down  chest  of  drawers,  extracted  therefrom  a  piece  of 
dirty  newspaper,  in  which  were  carefully  wrapped  a  goodly  supply 
of  tobacco  and  a  whole  packet  of  cigarette  papers.  Aubrey  looked 
on  in  wide-eyed  astonishment. 

^  You  see,'  explained  Teddy,  who  fully  realised  the  importance 
of  the  moment,  '  Uncle  Charlie  g-gave  me  a  sixpence  the  other 
day  for  c-deaning  his  pipes,  and  some  of  this  tobacco  is  what  he 
turned  out  of  his  j-jars — the  big  red  ones,  you  know,  in  his  b-bed- 
room.  The  rest  I  bought,  and  I  knew  he  wouldn't  mind  our 
"having  the  c-cigarette  papers,  he's  got  such  a  lot  of  them.' 

^ He  won't  mind  our  having  them,'  said  Aubrey — 'not  he. 
But  father  will.' 

'  Oh,  well,  he's  not  likely  to  know  about  it,  and  the  papers 
aren't  his,'  said  Teddy,  easily.  '  Now  sit  down  and  let's  begin.  We 
c-can  sing  and  talk,  you  know,  alternately,  and  we  must  g-go  on 
smoking  all  the  time.' 

He  pulled  out  from  the  debris  a  rickety  three-legged  stool, 
balancing  himself  upon  it,  while  Aubrey  occupied  an  overturned 
box  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  window,  and  both  boys  proceeded 
to  roll  cigarettes  with  more  or  less  dexterity,  an  accomplishment 
which,  together  with  several  others,  they  owed  to  their  graceless 
Uncle  Charlie.  Outside,  the  rain,  driven  slantwise  by  a  rising 
wind,  beat  across  the  dingy  casements  and  threshed  over   the 
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cobble-stones  of  tbe  yard,  and  below,  in  the  harness-room,  they 
heard  the  coachman  grumble  at  having  to  tarn  out  on  such  an 
afternoon.  Teddy,  curled  up  on  his  stool,  hugged  himself  ecsta- 
tically. 

*  No  one'U  k-know  where  we  are,'  he  said ;  *  and  if  Bryce 
smells  the  smoke,  he  won't  tell.  We  shall  have  to  go  in  to  tea,  I 
suppose,  but  we  can  c-come  here  again  afterwards.  Miss  Spald- 
ing's out,  so  that'll  be  all  right.' 

'  It's  all  right  unless  father  catches  us,'  said  Aubrey,  labori- 
ously licking  his  third  cigarette;  Hhough,  of  course,  if  we're 
aaied  what  we've  been  doing,  we  can't  tell  a  lie.' 

*  Of  c-course  not,'  assented  Teddy.  He  added  his  contribution 
to  the  little  pile  of  smoking  materials  and  recommenced  roUmg 
the  flimsy  papers ;  ^  though  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  about 
speaking  the  truth  half  so  much  as  it  matters  whefti  you  speak  it,' 
he  said,  reflectively,  his  thoughts  dallying  with  an  event  of  last 
week  which  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

'  You  mean  about  Miss  Spalding's  teeth,'  said  Aubrey,  with 
unusual  penetration.     Teddy  nodded. 

'  After  all,  I  only  s-spoke  tbe  truth,  and  I  can't  see  that  it 
mattered,'  said  he ;  '  but  she  got  in  an  awful  wax  with  me,  and 
father  was  sarcastical.' 

Aubrey  remained  silent,  absorbed  in  a  careful  adjustment  of 
stringy  tobacco,  but  he  too,  in  spite  of  present  preoccupation, 
puzzled  for  a  moment  over  the  disgrace  which  some  days  before 
had  fsillen  upon  his  brother. 

It  happened  thus.  During  an  hour's  practice  Aubrey  had 
bowled  a  full  pitch  straight  at  Teddy's  face,  and,  the  batsman's 
lips  remaining,  as  was  customary  with  him,  slightly  and  eagerly 
parted,  a  broken  front  tooth  was  the  immediate  result.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  gap  thus  left  proved  too  conspicuous  for  conceal- 
ment, and  at  lunch-time  Teddy  became  the  victim  of  much 
commiseration  and  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  '  fuss,'  which  he 
resented  the  more  since  his  father,  and  several '  lunch  visitors,'  were 
present  at  the  table.  '  It  d-doesn't  matter,'  he  had  said  at  last, 
anxious  to  stem  the  tide  of  feminine  condolence ;  '  I  c-can  easily 
have  a  n-new  one.  Miss  Spalding  has  several,  you  know.'  To 
his  bewilderment,  this  simple  speech  had  produced  an  efiect 
that  seemed  to  him  incredible ;  and  moreover  he  had  found  him* 
self,  though  why  he  could  not  tell,  in  sad  disgrace  with  the 
authorities. 

*  I  wish  I'd  held  my  t»  tongue,'  he  said  to  Aubrey.   *  Somehow, 
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we  always  s-say  the  wrong  thing  at  home ;  we  n-never  do  with 
Cousin  Winnie.' 

*  Of  course,  you  see/  said  Aubrey,  as  he  pulled  gingerly  at  hi» 
first  cigarette,  *  you  weren't  hound  to  tell  about  her  teeth,  Teddy ; 
if  you  hadn't,  it  wouldn't  have  been  a  lie,  you  know.  And  yet 
father  says  the  truth  is  always  good  and  beautiful.' 

*  H'm,'  said  Teddy,  *  I  don't  know.  I  seem  to  g-get  in  a  row 
as  often  for  speaking  too  much  truth  as  too  little.  I  say,  wasn't 
Caroline  a  gumph  to  go  off  to  that  b-bazaar  ?  She  might  have  had 
no  end  of  a  time  here  with  us.' 

*  But  she  couldn't  have  smoked,'  said  Aubrey,  doubtfully.  He 
rather  envied  Caroline  this  exemption  from  the  privileges  of  man- 
hood— ^already  his  uncle's  tobacco  had  begun  to  take  effect  upon 
him. 

Teddy  tilted  his  stool,  to  lean  luxuriously  against  the.wall. 
^  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  watching  the  thin  smoke  curl  above 
his  head.  '  Ladies  do  it  now ;  1-lots  of  them.  I  heard  Uncle 
Charlie  tell  Miss  Spalding  so  the  other  day,  and  besides,  don't  you 
remember?  we  saw  that  p-pretty  lady  at  Mrs.  Fenton's;  eke 
smoked.' 

*  Yes,  but  she  was  a  foreigner,'  said  Aubrey ;  *  foreigners  do  all 
sorts  of  funny  things.'  He  laid  his  cigarette  aside  upon  the  win- 
dow ledge.     *  I  think  I'll  sing  now,'  he  said,  a  trifle  uncertainly. 

*  All  right,*  returned  Teddy,  with  a  touch  of  contemptuous  pity 
in  his  voice  ;  *  o-one  of  us  ought  to  sing,  I  suppose,  and  /  want  to 
smoke.     Fire  away,  then.' 

So  Aubrey  sang,  in  his  sweet  high  voice,  and  Teddy  lit  a  new 
cigarette,  after  the  approved  fashion,  from  the  glowing  end  of  the 
last  one,  while  the  rain  pattered  upon  roof  and  window  pane,  and 
presently  the  tea-bell  sunmioned  both  soloist  and  audience  away 
into  the  house. 

Returning  once  more  to  their  interrupted  festivities,  the  boys, 
to  their  amazement,  found  Caroline  in  possession  of  the  concert- 
haU. 

*"  I  smelt  the  smoke,'  she  explained, '  and  so  I  just  guessed  what 
you  were  up  to.'  She  glanced  at  their  stem  faces  appealingly. 
'  You'll  let  me  stay  now  I  have  come,'  she  pleaded.  *  It's  been  so 
dull  all  the  afternoon — ^and — ^and — horrid.  I  won't  smoke  if  you'd 
rather  I  didn't,  but  do  let  me  stop  with  you.' 

'  You,  smoke  I '  said  Teddy.  '  I  should  think  n-not,  indeed ! 
Only  let  me  c-catch  you,  that's  all.  But,  of  course,  you  can't 
smoke,  you'd  be  sick  at  once  if  you  tried.' 
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'  No/  said  Caroline,  eagerly,  ^  I  shouldn't  really,  not  quite  at 
once.     I  learnt  last  Christmas,  but — ^but  I'm  not  very  fond  of  it.' 

'  You  shall  sing,'  said  Aubrey,  decidedly.  ^  Ladies  don't  smoke ; 
at  least,  only  foreigners.     She  can  stay,  can't  she,  Teddy  ? ' 

Teddy  looked  at  the  best  frock,  and  the  dainty  lace-trimmed 
hat,  with  grim  disapproval. 

*  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  a  time  I've  had,'  urged  Caroline, 
'  or  how  I  hate  these  things ;'  she  jerked  the  hat  impatiently  from 
her,  upon  the  dirty  floor,  and  quavered  suddenly  into  tears.  '  I've 
lost  my  half-crown,'  she  sobbed ;  '  they  stole  it  from  me,  and  I 
shall  never,  never  see  it  again.' 

Teddy^  with  a  longing  glance  at  the  pile  of  cigarettes  upon  the 
window  ledge,  applied  himself  to  consolation.  Evidently  Caroline 
had  been  amply  punished  for  her  disaffection  of  the  afternoon,  and 
besides  some  great  injustice  was  afoot.  Teddy  hated  injustice 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  he  hated  it  worse  than 
ever  when  presently  Caroline  became  able  to  relate  her  misfor- 
tunes :  how  the  drive  into  Millingford  had  been  unusually  hot  and 
suffocating  ;  how,  on  their  arrival  at  the  bazaar,  nothing  could  be 
found  worth  the  purchasing ;  and  how,  in  the  end,  she  had  paused 
at  the  refreshment  stall  to  ask  for  a  particularly  tempting  pink 
ice,  and  there  had  lost  all  that  made  life  worth  the  living. 
The  bazaar  was  to  benefit  an  exceedingly  worthy  object,  for 
which  it  was  considered  legitimate  to  make  money  in  every  con- 
ceivable way ;  therefore  Caroline  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised 
when  her  half-crown  was  swept  into  a  charming  velvet  bag,  em- 
broidered with  lilies,  and  she  heard  herself  informed  that  '  No 
change  could  be  given  at  the  refreshment  stalL'  Alas !  she  was 
surprised — very  much  surprised,  and  stunned,  and  puzzled.  The 
half-crown  was  her  only  one  ;  she  had  had  a  thousand  plans  for 
the  spending  of  it,  nor  was  there  any  hope,  for  some  time  at  least, 
of  her  becoming  the  happy  possessor  of  another.  She  had  expected 
that  the  ice  might  cost,  perhaps,  a  penny ;  and  already,  when  the 
fiat  was  announced,  her  little  hand  was  outstretched  to  receive  the 
two  and  fivepence  due  to  her.  It  was  always  impossible  for  Caro- 
line, when  she  felt  most,  to  explain  herself.  She  had  looked  at 
the  fashionable  young  lady  behind  the  counter  and  her  throat 
swelled,  while  the  hot  colour  flamed  in  her  burning  cheeks.  But 
no  words  came  to  her  relief,  no  thought  of  redress  entered  her 
mind,  and,  after  a  moment  of  stupefaction,  she  had  turned  round 
and  plunged  again  into  the  crowd,  leaving  the  too-expensive  ice 
untouched  upon  the  counter. 
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All  this,  between  her  sobs,  she  now  explained  to  Aubrey  and 
Teddy,  and  in  their  rough  sympathy  found  tardy  consolation. 
Secretly,  Teddy  thought  the  lesson  a  good  one ;  it  would  be  a  long 
time  ere  Caroline  preferred  her  best  clothes  and  Miss  Spalding's 
society  to  freedom,  cricket,  and  the  open  air ;  but  the  poor  little 
girl  had  been  abominably  badly  treated,  and  he  would  not 
hint  that  such  a  punishment  might  prove  opportune.  Even  the 
gentle  Aubrey  was  roused  to  unusual  indignation. 

'  I  call  it  downright  dishonest,'  he  said.  '  That  woman  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  herself.  Do  you  know  who  she  was, 
Caroline  ?  * 

Caroline  thought  her  name  was  Marrable. 

•  There  are  three  Miss  Marrables,'  said  Aubrey,  thoughtfully. 
*  I  wonder  which  it  was  ? ' 

'  It's  no  matter.  I  shall  never  take  my  hat  off  to  one  of  them 
again,'  said  Teddy,  *  then  we  can  be  sure  of  their  knowing  what 
we  think  about  it.  D-don't  cry  any  more,  Caroline.  It  can't  be 
helped  now,  but  it  was  a  b-beastly  shame.' 

Aubrey  considered  for  a  moment.  '  /  sha'n't  take  my  hat  off 
to  them  either,'  he  said  at  length,  *  though  p'r'aps  it's  not  quite 
fair,  as  two  of  them  have  done  no  harm.  All  the  same,  it's  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  about  it.' 

'As  far  as  fairness  goes,  I  don't  believe  grown-up  people 
know  anything  about  it,'  said  Caroline,  hotly.  She  dried  her  eyes 
and  shook  out  her  tumbled  skirts.  •  Aren't  you  going  on  with 
the  concert,  and  can  1 1  stay  and  help  you  ? '  she  inquired,  with 
anxiety. 

Aubrey  dragged  a  broken  wicker  chair  into  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  Teddy  enthroned  their  visitor  upon  it,  and  the  concert 
recommenced.  Aubrey,  who  felt  invigorated  by  tea,  ventured 
upon  another  cigarette,  while  Caroline,  relieved  to  find  that 
smoking  was  not  expected  of  her  (there  are  some  advantages, 
after  all,  in  being  a  woman),  contributed  song  after  song  to  the 
entertainment,  and  Teddy  smoked,  and  clapped,  and  applauded  with 
superabundant  energy.  In  this  excitement  the  slackening  of  the 
rain  x>a8sed  unnoticed,  and  even  the  lingering  golden  light  of  a 
watery  sunset  possessed  no  charms  to  lure  the  children  from  their 
lair ;  it  struck  and  quivered  through  the  dust-encrusted  windows, 
and  flickered  on  floor  and  ceiling  in  an  appeal  that  remained 
unheeded  and  unanswered.  Thus  time  flew  till,  when  the  room 
was  satisfactorily  full  of  smoke  and  the  noise  at  its  loudest,  a 
sudden  hush  fell  alike  upon  songstress  and  on  audience.    The  door 
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was  wide  open,  and  Authority  stood  upon  the  threshold — Authority 
with  a  fsice  so  grim  that  even  the  steadfast  Teddy  faltered. 

That  was  an  awful  moment,  but  a  worse  followed  when,  the 
one  sheep  having  beeu  separated  from  the  goats,  Aubrey  and 
Teddy  found  themselves  alone  with  their  father  in  the  library. 
Not  the  least  part  of  their  offence,  they  were  told,  was  the 
implication  of  a  lady  and  a  guest  in  their  low  and  vulgar  amuse- 
ments ;  it  was  impossible  that  any  girl,  unsolicited,  could  desire  to 
be  present  at  such  a  saturnalia.  Teddy  set  his  lips  together,  and 
Aubrey,  mild-eyed,  remained  also  silent.  The  business  was  bad 
enough ;  if  Caroline  could  be  shielded,  they  meant  to  shield  her. 
A  little  blame  more  or  less  mattered  nothing  now  to  them. 

*  Aub-brey/  suggested  Teddy  presently,  *  isn't  as  b-bad  as  1 
am ;  he  only  smoked  t-two  half  c-cigarettes.  He  couldn'* 
m-manage  any  more;  it  m-makes  him  so  s-sick.  B-besides,  I 
arranged  the  c-concert.' 

Teddy  stammered  so  badly  that  it  was  difficult  to  gather  his 
meaning,  but  Aubrey  understood  him  in  a  moment. 

'  I  am  as  bad  as  you,'  he  said,  defiantly.  '  I'd  have  smoked 
the  lot  if  I  could  ;  it  wasn't  that  I  didn't  ward  to.  And  I  sang. 
There's  no  difference  between  us.' 

Their  father  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  boys. 

*  It's  not  an  easy  thing  to  repress  the  irrepressible,'  said  he  ; 
*  but  I  mean  to  have  a  try  for  it.  Don't  you  know  that  the  one 
unforgivable  sin  in  a  boy  is  smoking,  and  the  next  to  that  dis- 
obedience? And  the  third  is  to  grow  up  before  your  time. 
You've  sinned  them  all  three,  and  tried  to  drag  Caroline  along 
with  you.  Well,  since  you  wish  to  be  men,  you  shall  be  men, 
and  I  hope  you'll  take  your  punishment  in  a  manly  spirit.  Pray 
be  seated  and  accept  my  hospitality  for  the  evening.' 

He  placed  his  two  sons  in  two  big  armchairs  and  brought  out 
a  handful  of  choice  cigars.  One  of  them  he  handed  to  each  of 
the  boys,  together  with  a  light. 

*  You  will  find  these  an  excellent  brand/  he  said,  with  suave 
politeness,  '  and  I  mean  you  to  smoke  the  whole  of  them,  unless, 
indeed,  illness  should  prevent  you.' 

*  Thank  you,  father,'  said  Teddy,  and  both  boys,  in  a  pause  of 
bewilderment,  began  to  smoke.  The  evening  was  rather  chilly,  a 
wood  fire  had  been  lighted  upon  the  wide  hearth,  and,  save  for 
the  crackling  of  the  l>g?,  silence  held  the  room  and  all  within  it. 
The  father  made  no  further  remark?,  and  the  boys  dared  not  offer 
any.    Teddy  leant  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  short  legs,  as  he 
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had  seen  his  Uncle  Charlie  do,  and  puffed  his  cigar  with  apparent 
enjoyment.  Aubrey  took  the  matter  differently,  but  when  sick- 
ness creeps  upward  from  the  stomach  jauntiness  is  not  easily 
assumable.  Aubrey  sat  very  far  forward  upon  his  chair,  his  toes 
beat  a  restless  tattoo  on  the  carpet,  his  face  became  unnaturally 
pale.     Presently  he  laid  down  the  cigar  and  rose  unsteadily. 

*  Can  I  go,  father  ? '  he  said,  and  his  father  nodded.  Teddy 
looked  up  for  a  moment  and  smoked  on  unconcernedly.  At  the 
door  Aubrey  cannoned  violently  against  Uncle  Charlie. 

*  Hallo !  what's  up  ? '  cried  he,  catching  at  his  nephew,  and 
then  in  blank  astonishment  releasing  him  again.  '  Crood  heavens, 
Teddy!    What  do  I  behold ? ' 

*Only  a  convivial  meeting,'  said  Teddy's  .father.  *Come  in 
and  join  us,  Charlie.  I  wouldn't  detain  Aubrey  if  I  were  you,'  he 
added  significantly. 

Uncle  Charlie  came  in,  and  sat  down  opposite  Teddy.  From 
the  long  paved  corridor  they  caught  the  echo  of  Aubrey's  flying 
footsteps. 

Uncle  Charlie  helped  himself  to  a  cigar. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  *  certainly,  Thomas,  you  are  original ;  but  I 
doubt  if  the  results  will  be  more  than  immediate.' 

*  Hush-h,'  said  Teddy's  father. 

•    «•  •  •  •  •  • 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  Teddy  dropped  the  stump  of 
his  cigar  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
stretching  himself  slightly ;  his  face,  like  Aubrey's,  had  become 
very  pale,  but  he  showed  no  other  sign  of  discomfort.  His  fsither 
again  pushed  the  cigars  towards  him  across  the  table. 

'  Take  another,'  he  said  laconically,  and  Teddy,  without  a  word, 
obeyed. 

Uncle  Charlie  glanced  at  his  brother-in-law  and  slightly  raised 
his  eyebrows.  Teddy,  who  had  bent  forward  to  strike  a  match, 
did  not  notice  the  gesture.     Teddy's  father  shook  his  head. 

Again  the  three  smoked  in  silence,  but  Teddy's  calm  was  &st 
deserting  him.  He  found  it  difficult  to  sit  still ;  little  feverish 
movements  relieved  the  tension  of  mind  and  body,  he  drummed 
unconsciously  with  his  fingers  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  It  was 
very  hard  to  keep  down  the  nausea  which  threatened  to  over- 
whelm him ;  he  began  to  cough,  and  wheeze,  as  the  smoke  chose 
its  own  way  and  crept  down  his  throat  and  up  his  nostrils ;  his 
head  swam,  and  the  crackling  of  the  burning  logs  sounded  a  long 
way  off.    Presently,  through  the  haze  and  confasion,  he  again 
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heard  his  father^s  voice  addressing  him,  apparently  from  a  great 
distance. 

'  Teddy/  the  voice  said,  *  I  think  you  have  had  enough.  If 
you  like,  you  can  go  now ;  you  need  not  finish  that  cigar.' 

Teddy  got  upon  his  feet.  He  felt  that  to  speak  would  bring 
about  the  denouement  against  which  he  had  fought  so  long  and  so 
valiantly,  and  he  was  prepared  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  be 
thus  ignominiously  overcome.  Very  carefully  he  walked  across 
the  polished  floor  and  out  into  the  corridor.  Once  there,  swift 
flight  became  immediately  imperative. 

'  What  do  you  mean  to  make  of  him  ? '  said  Uncle  Charlie, 
*  Better  put  him  into  the  Army ;  he's  cut  out  for  a  V.C.' 

Mabel  Murray  Hickson. 
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THE  deaili  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  afflicts  us  even  more  with  the  loss 
of  a  friend  than  with  the  loss  of  an  author.  This  lady's 
earthly  task  was  done ;  home  she  has  gone  and  taken  her  wages. 
For  at  least  forty-five  years  her  industry  knew  no  pause.  In 
fiction,  biography,  history,  essay,  criticism  she  was  constantly  at 
work,  nor  did  the  world  know  for  hers  half  of  what  she  wrote 
anonymously.  This  is  not  the  place  or  time  for  an  estimate  of 
her  labours.  Doubtless  and  inevitably  the  first  sprightly  runnings 
of  her  invention  were  the  freshest  and  most  enduring.  In  history 
her  aim  was  rather  brightness  of  statement  than  depth  of  research. 
In  biography  she  adopted  and  interpreted  Edward  Irving  and 
St.  Francis  with  equal  readiness.  She  was  quite  unmatched  in 
our  time,  when  she  wrote  with  reverence  and  with  astonishing  ori- 
ginality of  genius  about  *  The  Unseen,'  as  in  The  Bdeagtiered' City, 
The  humour,  shrewdness,  and  sympathy  of  her  best  novels  are 
universally  acknowledged.  In  criticism  it  is  but  a  few  weeks 
since  one  was  admiring  her  wit  in  a  notice  of  a  foolish  book ;  a 
notice  not  without  a  touch  of  smiling  and  well-merited  cruelty. 
For  she  died  with  much  work  in  her  hands,  including  her  histori- 
cal account  of  the  firm  of  Blackwood.  Much  of  this  I  had  read 
with  keen  interest.    She  was  a  valiant  woman  of  letters. 


But  it  is  not  of  the  author  that  one  thinks  to-day.  To  know 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  a  phrase  which  contains  no  exaggeration,  was 
to  love  her.  She  lived  and  worked  for  others ;  hers  were  the 
most  generous  labours,  hers  were  the  kindest  heart  and  the  most 
open  hand.  The  sorrows  that  beset  her  would  have  subdued 
many  mittds  into  inaction;  she  only  loved  more  widely  and  worked 
more  strenuously.  Her  courage  was  as  indomitable  as  her  kind- 
ness was  unwearied. 
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• 

Three  weeks  before  her  death  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
her ;  she  had  outwearied  herself  by  a  long  journey  for  a  literary 
purpose,  and  was  far  from  being  well  or  strong,  but  we  little 
guessed  that  this  meeting  was  our  last.  Her  cheeks,  beneath  her 
white  hair,  were  round,  her  eyes  bright,  her  conversation  humor- 
ous as  ever,  with  a  little  point  of  tnalict^  in  the  French  sense. 
She  had  her  antipathies,  she  had  none  of  the  dulness  of  the 
universally  tolerant.  In  this,  no  doubt,  she  was  less  of  a  saint 
than  her  patron,  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland.  There  had  been 
friendly  little  wrangles  between  us,  probably  on  the  old  Blackwood 
heroes,  for  she  was  as  loyal  to  '  Ebony '  as  John  Knox  would  fain 
have  been  to  Bothwell.  In  the  best  of  senses  Mrs.  Oliphant  was 
very  Scottish,  which  implies  a  loyalty  as  staunch  as  that  of  her 
illustrious  clansmen,  if  not  kinsmen,  the  Oliphants  of  Gask. 
Indeed,  she  was  compact  of  all  good  qualities,  including  a  tender 
affection  for  young  people,  not  necessarily  for  the  works  of  all 
young  authors.  She  was  undeniably  'old-fashioned,' not  always 
opening  her  heart  to  novelties.  She  outlived  her  contemporaries; 
for  her  St.  Andrews  had  become  a  place  of  mournful  memories, 
haunted  by  shadows  of  friends,  Tullochs,  Ferriers,  Blackwoods  at 
Strathtyrum,  my  own  kith  and  kin,  and,  above  all,  by  the  faces  of 
her  sons.  We  are  all  outliving  our  contemporaries,'  but  Mrs, 
Oliphant's  juniors,  who  knew  her,  admired  her  and  cherished  her 
no  less  than  they  who  shared  the  brighter  days  of  her  youth  and 
her  maturity. 

Nobody  ever  met  Death  with  a  serener  faith  and  a  happier 
security.  No  man  goes  more  gladly  home  than  she  to  the  '  gentle, 
and  dear,  and  desired  embraces  of  the  earth,'  as  Rabelais  writes. 
She  has  entered  into  the  rest  for  which jhe  longed,  and  left  to  ua 
the  peaceful  and  mellow  light  of  her  example.  Faiths  change, 
ideas  alter,  but  that  faith  is  justified^of  itself  which  brings  forth 
characters  like  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Odes  are  *in,'  and  what  poet  will  be  so  mean  as  to  hold  his 
hand,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  ?     I  began  a  loyal  one. 

Twice  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  nine. 
Drooped  the  Rosea  of  the  Royal  line. 
Flushed  with  Zlope,  and  fragrant  with  the  dew^ 
Now  tJhe  Roses  J  Rupert,  bitdfor  you. 
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But  the  heat  of  the  weather  interfered,  and  it  went  no  further. 
However  I  really  cannot  lag  behind  the  Laureate,  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  and  other  tuneful 
gentlemen.  Scorning  the  hackneyed  topics,  my  muse  set  out  to 
welcome  our  brethren  of  brotherly  love  beyond  the  sea,  the  gallant 
Philadelphians.  *  Among  the  faithless  ' — to  cricket — ^  fEuthful 
only  they,'  in  America.  Men  who  have  taken  tea  with  Sussex, 
and  bowled  the  princely  descendant  of  a  hundred  Jams  for  a 
cypher,  deserve  a  regular  Pindaric  ode,  full  of  legend  and  mytho- 
logy, and  not  easy  to  construe.  Here  is  a  bit  of  it,  as  much  as 
the  heat  of  the  weather  will  allow. 


ODE  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIANS. 

Sons  of  the  mighty  Quaker,^  man  of  men. 

Who,  when  the  recreant  Church  had  turned  her  coat, 

Ousting  that  King  ^  who  first  made  all  faiths  free. 
Stood  for  the  King  and  Freedom,  William  Penn, 

Welcome  you  are — and  I  would  have  men  note 
That  your  most  subtle  bowler,  even  He 

Who  sent  the  Indian  Prince  '  back  with  a  duck 
(I  know  not  if  by  skill,  or  heavenly  luck). 

Bears  the  great  name  of  King  ^ — welcome  are  ye ! 

Not  yours  the  art  of  Pitcher^  or  of  Base^ 
Not  yours  a  game  we  do  not  understand. 

Your  fields  like  true-born  Englishmen  you  place  ; 
You  pitch  not,  but  bowl  British  overhand ! 

Oh  Philadelphians  !  the  South  Saxons  yield. 
Even  with  Banjitsinhji,  to  your  might. 

May  you  make  all  Columbia  one  field. 

Where  men  may  stop  the  yorker,  and  may  smite 

The  wan  half- volley  to  the  conscious  ropes ! 

Such,  sons  of  Pennsylvania,  are  our  hopes ; 
These  most  on  you  depend ! 

Keep  up  your  glorious  end, 

'  •  Quaker/  Mr.  William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

'  '  King^,*  that  is,  James  II. 

■  *  Indian  Prince/  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji. 

*  Mr.  King,  who  bowled  K.  S.  B. 
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Till  Baseball  droops  her  shattered  wiogs,  and  all 
Columbia,  handling  the  heroic  ball, 
Plays  that  great  Island  of  the  Southern  Cross, 

Or  (if  she  win  the  toss 
On  a  sound  wicket)  makes  our  England  fall ! 

Then,  bound  once  more  in  bands  of  brotherhood, 

That  ne'er  should  have  been  broken,  you  and  we, 
English  of  East  and  West,  by  land  and  sea. 

One  banner  shall  unfold, 
The  shining  standard  of  the  M.C.C. 

Blazoned  in  red  and  gold. 
In  gvXes  and  or. 
On  every  conquered  and  instructed  shore. 

The  oriSamme  of  Cricket,  once  unfurled, 
Shall  dominate  the  world. 


Perhaps  nobody  would  care  to  read  much  more  of  an  Ode,  but, 
on  proper  encouragement  by  subscribers,  more  can  easily  be 
written.  An  Ode  is  not  like  other  poems ;  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  read,  but  much  easier  to  write,  as  rhymes  can  come  in  any- 
where, and  no  kind  of  connection  of  ideas  is  demanded.  Yet, 
granting  all  this,  the  Laureate  is  a  most  underpaid  man,  unless 
the  sherry  is  of  unusual  excellence. 

• 

Never  was  anything  so  ill  managed  as  the  Times'a  Ghost 
Hunt.  The  gentleman  who  wrote  the  vast  letter  '  On  the  Trail 
of  a  Ghost '  jumped  in,  with  his  own  version,  before  anybody 
knew  (does  any  one  know  now  ?  )  whether  the  Psychical  people 
accepted  the  evidence  as  proof  even  of  any  events  at  all  out  of 
the  common.  Prudently  anonymous  himself,  he  clamoured  for 
scientific  publicity,  as  if  it  were  usual  for  Science  to  give  such 
information.  Any  reader  of  manuals  of  Psychology,  Mr.  Sully's, 
Mr.  William  James's,  or  what  you  please,  knows  that  *  cases '  are 
often  given  without  names  of  persons  or  places.  Who  was  '  Mrs. 
A.,'  whose  case  is  an  old  stock  instance  ?  Nobody  knows.  Who 
was  the  German  handmaiden  that  spoke  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  in  a  delirium,  having  unconsciously  learned  them,  from  the 
recitations  of  a  clerical  pundit  ?  Where  did  she  live,  and  when  ? 
Science,  which  eternally  cites  her,  does  not  know.     Mr.  Sully,  in 
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his  work  on  *  lUasions/  gives  a  story  of  a  mediseval  figure  seen 
bj  various  people  in  a  certain  room,  and  he  explains  the 
affiiir  in  his  own  manner.  Where  is  the  house,  and  who  were  the 
seers  ?  I  happen  to  know  one  of  them,  but  Mr,  Sully  gives  no 
names  or  places,  quite  properly.  Dozens  of  country  houses,  and 
houses  in  towns,  have  their  legends.  The  owners  are  often  proud  of 
them,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be  published  without 
permission.  The  Times  correspondent  actually  published  his 
version  of  private  conversations,  at  one  of  which,  at  least,  he  was 
not  even  present.  This  is  not  evidence.  I  know  nothing,  per- 
sonally, of  untoward  sounds,  such  as  would  excite  a  moment's 
notice  elsewhere,  in  the  mansion  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  But  if  one's  bedroom  echoes  with  buzzings  and  hang- 
ings, which  one  attributes  to  the  drawing  of  water  in  a  distant 
wing,  it  is  easy  to  have  water  drawn  there,  to  listen,  and  see 
whether  the  alleged  cause  produces  the  effect.  Even  this  ele- 
mentary experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times.  The  letter-writers  differ  as  to 
whether  any  legends  were  current  before  last  autumn,  when 
some  of  a  party  of  shooting  tenants  and  of  their  guests  certainly 
described  themselves  as  gravely  incommo(led.  It  is  truly  very 
odd  if  the  owners  can  live  peacefully  in  a  peaceful  house,  while 
tenants  abandon  it  and  find  it  distressingly  noisy.  The  last  infer- 
ence one  would  draw  is  an  inference  that  the  deuce  is  in  it.  The 
bold  butler,  who  signs  his  name  like  a  man,  tells  a  tale  sufficiently 
startling,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  disturbances  as  he  describes 
must  have  been  novelties,  however  caused.  Nobody  would  have 
endured  them  long.    Therefore  they  were  new. 

• 

This  hits  the  hypothesis  of  earthquakes,  ^  seismic  disturbances,' 
rather  hard.  Earthquakes  which  move  beds  about  are  not 
common,  even  near  Comrie,  nor  is  it  likely  that  earthquakes 
should  set  in  just  when  a  house  is  let :  though  this,  of  course,  is 
a  possible  coincidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sounds  described 
almost  exactly  correspond,  in  many  cases,  to  those  which  drove 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  then  Captain  Jarvis,  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Eicketts,  out  of  the  old  house  at  Hinton  Ampner,  about  1771. 
Again,  they  answer  as  closely  to  the  earthquake  noises  described 
by  Professor  Milne.  But  I  presume  that  everybody,  not  stone- 
deaf,  hears  earthquake  noises.  Now  the  sounds  vouched  for  by 
the  bold  butler  and  others,  and  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  at  Hinton, 
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were  not  equally  heard  by  all :  Lord  St.  Vincent  never  heard  of 
them  till  his  sister  reluctantly  complained  of  them.    Then,  as  he 
attests,  he  heard  them  both  by  day  and  night,  and  with  all  his 
endeavours  could  not  account  for  them.     Offers  of  a  reward  of 
1002.  produced  no  results,  and  1002.  was  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
Hampshire  in  1771-72.     Seismic  sounds  would  cover  *the  Mur- 
mur '  complained  of  by  Mrs.  Ricketts,  but  would  scarcely  cover 
the  voices.     Yet  the  seismic  explanation  explains  so  much  that 
it  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  whether  the  district  near 
Alresford  is  really  subject  to  nidimentary  shocks  of  earthquake. 
The  old  house  was  pulled  down  soon  after  Mrs.   Ricketts  was 
obliged  to  leave  it.     Another  family  held  out  for  a  year ;  then  the 
mansion  was  destroyed.     The  servants  saw  appearances  of  men 
and  women ;  Mrs.  Ricketts  and  Lord  St.  Vincent  saw  nothing  of 
the  kind,  nor  did  the  children,  who  were  unconscious  of  any  per- 
turbations.    Now  children  are  usually  as  sensitive  as  my  kitten, 
the  Womp,  who  was  terribly  alarmed  by  thunder  lately.     Hence, 
and  from  countless  other  cases,  one  might  tentatively  infer  that 
the  noises  of  which  some  people  have  complained  are  no  more 
real  than  the  appearances  which  one  person  sees,  and  another, 
who  is  present,  does  not  see ;  no  more  real  than  the  snakes  and 
rats  of  delirium  tremens.    But,  if  this  be  so,  then  such  illusions  of 
eyes  and  ears  may  be  '  catching,'  like  mumps,  and,  if  that  be  true, 
the  fact  is  of  scientific  interest.     However,  no  facts  can  be  ascer- 
tained, facts    of  earthquake,   or   practical  joking,  or   infectious 
illusions,  when  everything  is   mixed  up  with  personalities   and 
prejudices,  and  private  interests,  and  the  gossip  of  the  servants' 
hall,  in  the  turbid  stream  of  newspaper  correspondence.      The 
public  will  never  understand  that  it  is  one   thing  to  hunt  for 
*  ghosts,'  and  quite  another  to  try  to  ascertain  (1)  whether  cer- 
tain phenomena  really  exist,  (2)  whether  their  natural  causes  can 
be  discovered.     Even  if  they  cannot,  a  '  ghost  *  is  the  very  last 
cause  which  any  person  of  sound  mind  would  invoke.    But  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  or  against  '  ghosts '  will  eternally  be  dragged 
in,  darkening  counsel,  and  interfering  alike  with  seismology  and 
psychology. 

« 

In  all  these  affairs  everybody  argues  that  everybody  else  is  an 
Idiot.  A.,  B.,  and  C.  hear  a  noise ;  D.  and  E.  and  F.  do  not. 
That,  if  they  knew  it,  is  precisely  the  point  of  interest.  Let  us 
have  the  affirmative  evidence  of  A.,  B.,  and  G.  and  the  negativ 
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evidence  of  D.,  E.,  and  F.  But  A.,  B.,  and  C.  say  D.,  E.,  and  F.  are 
deaf,  while  D.,  E.,  and  F.  say  that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  are  liars,  supersti- 
tions asses^  that  noise  there  was  none,  that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  made  the 
noise,  that  the  noise  was  caused  by  water  pipes,  by  earthquakes,  by 
schoolboys,  and  so  forth.  And  all  this  has  been  going  on  as 
long  as  history  holds  records.     It  is  encouraging !  . 

• 

A  lady  in  a  ^  Jubilee  appeal '  asks  for  HELP  to  accomplish  her 
life-long  desire,  the  publication  of  a  defence  of  an  ^Eminent 
Scottish  Jacobite.'  Who  is  the  gentleman,  and  who  attacked  his 
character  ?  Is  it  Murray  of  Broughton  ?  is  it  Lovat  ?  is  it  Archy 
Cameron  ?  I  can  clear  that  gentleman's  character,  I  think,  after 
prolonged  investigations.  Archy  did  not  ^snaffle'  6,000^.,  and 
invest  it  in  business.  That  was  a  fable  of  Young  Glengarry's. 
The  Clan  may  be  quite  easy  in  their  minds  about  the  brave  and 
amiable  Doctor,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  so  warmly  defended.  Hogarth 
and  Richardson  were  defending  Greorge  II.  for  executing  Archy, 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  very  defensible,  powr  encourager  lea 
autres.  While  Hogarth  was  talking  he  perceived  a  person 
standing  at  a  window  in  the  room,  shaking  his  head,  and  rolling 
himself  about  in  a  strange,  ridiculous  manner.  He  concluded  that 
was  an  ideot,  whom  his  relations  had  put  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Bichardson,  as  a  very  good  man.'  But  he  was  not  an '  ideot ; ' 
he  was  Samuel  Johnson,  who  began  an  invective  against  Greorge  II. 
'  Hogarth  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  actually  imagined 
that  the  ideot  had  been  at  the  moment  inspired.'  Archy,  as 
Bozzy  says,  was  *  a  truly  honest  man,'  and,  if  the  Lady  means  to 
defend  him^  she  is  right.  Johnson,  and  Hogarth,  and  Richardson 
were  all  equally  in  the  dark. 

• 

Long  ago,  in  MdcmiUan's  Magazine  (November  1880),  Mrs. 
Edwards  published  an  article  called  *  The  Mystery  of  the  Pezazi/ 
She  told  how  her  bungalow,  in  Ceylon,  was  perturbed  by  the  sound 
of  a  Midnight  Axe,  felling  trees  in  the  forest.  *  Blow  after  blow 
resounded,  as  of  the  axe  descending  upon  the  tree,  followed  by  the 
crash  of  the  fallen  timber,'  No  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the 
sounds  could  be  discovered ;  the  natives  attributed  them  to  a 
Pezazi,  or  goblin.  This  seemed  isolated,  till  I  found  exactly  the 
same  facts  reported  by  Sahagun  among  the  Aztecs,  immediately 
after  the  Conquest  by  Cortes.     The  Aztecs  call  it  youaMepuztlij 
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*  night-copper/  that  is,  Midnight  Axe.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  then 
pointed  out  to  me  that  De  Quincey's  brother,  Fink,  had  been 
appalled  by  the  same  noise  in  the  Galapagos  Islands  (Xuto- 
biographicaJ,  Sketches^  'My  Brother').  The  thing  occurs  in 
Santorin,  and  here  is  one  from  Madagascar.  I  suppress  the  name 
and  address  of  the  missionary  who  kindly  sends  the  facts,  as  I 
have  not  received  his  permission  to  publish  them.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would,  if  asked,  give  permission.  Here  is  his 
letter : — 

*  May  20,  1897. 

*  Dear  Sm, — It  has  often  been  in  my  mind  to  write  to  you  on 
a  matter  to  which  you  once  directed  attention  in  the  columns  of 
the  Nineteenih  Century.  I  refer  to  what'you  call,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  the  **  Mysterious  Nocturnal  Axe."  As  you  wrote  that 
article  many  years  ago  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  have  long 
since  found  an  adequate  solution  to  what  still  puzzles  myself  and 

others.     Briefly,  then,  I  came  here  from  in  June  1895. 

The  Mission  House  is  built  in  a  clearing  in  the  belt  of  forest 
running  along  the  coast,  and  quite  close  to  the  beach.  It  stands 
alone  and  at  some  distance  from  the  other  mission  buildings  in 
the  same  large,  unenclosed  compound.  We  lie  quite  outside  the 
native  village,  and  there  is  not  a  single  hut  for  miles  beyond  in 
the  direction  of  the  forest.  There  is  a  Betsimisaraka  cemetery, 
strongly  palisaded  or  stockaded,  about  100  yards  to  the  north  of 
my  bedroom.  Soon  after  we  came  here  we  were  frequently  dis- 
turbed, late  into  the  night  and  long  after  retiring,  by  distinct 
sounds  of  trees  being  felled  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  our 
bedroom.  Even  a  town-bred  person  would  not  be  likely  to 
mistake  the  sound ;  and  I,  who  once  lived  in  the  Backwoods, 
am  even  less  liable  to  be  mistaken.  The  axe,  as  it  bites  into 
a  tree,  has  an  echo  peculiar  to  itself.  We  sought  an  explana- 
tion in  ordinary  phenomena,  and  made  inquiries,  but  to  no 
purpose.  I  suggested,  for  want  of  better,  these,  among  others : 
1.  A  belated  woodcutter.  There  was  no  evidence  of  his  work  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  supposition  involved  an  act  entirely  at 
variance  with  native  customs.     2.  Cattle  astray  and  rubbing  their 

horns  against  the    dry    wood  fences  in  vogue  at  .      Per 

contra  there  are  no  such  fences  nearer  than  the  aforesaid  native 
village. 

*My  predecessor,  the  Rev.  ,   an  Oxford  man,  who  had 

not  yet  left  for  England,  could  not  help  me  much.  He 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  noise  was  made  by  a  large 
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nocturnal  woodpecker,  as  jet  unknown  to  science.  This  seemed 
but  a  tame  and  impotent  conclusion  at  wbich  to  arrive.  The 
natives  are  broken  reeds  to  lean  on  in  such  matters.  They  are  just 
as  many  Gallios  in  anything  requiring  thought  and  investigation. 
Shortly  after,  when  ransacking  the  mission  premises  for  some- 
thing to  read,  we  lighted  on  a  lot  of  old  magazines,  and  came 
upon  your  article  on  the  very  subject  that  had  exercised  our 
minds.  Utterly  incredulous  as  to  "  spooks,"  though  keeping  an 
open  mind,  I  am  sure  that  some  very  commonplace  explanation 
will  one  day  offer.  Tropical  nights  and  strange  surroundings  are 
great  mystery-makers,  and  echo  is  as  Puck-like  as  ever.  Still  I 
am  no  nearer  understanding  this  '^  nocturnal  axe."  But  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  I  may  mention  that  it  is  now  some  time 
since  we  heard  it.  Whilst  not  quite  i)0sitive,  I  think  the  sound 
ceased  about  the  time  I  cut  down  the  thicket  to  the  north  of  my 
house,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  French  officer,  in  the  first  days  of 
the  occupation,  in  order  to  allow  of  volley-firing  in  case  of  attack 
from  the  revolting  tribes.  Remains  the  cemetery,  in  which  only 
a  special  class  of  the  Betsimisaraka  may  be  buried.  There  may 
be  some  secret  rites  x>erformed  there ;  that  is  a  bare  possibility 
for  which  I  have  no  authority  whatsoever.  This  is  a  very  belated 
communication,  but  I  felt  some  diffidence  in  writing  to  you.  If 
I  can  solve  the  matter  during  my  residence  here  I  will  do  so. 
'  I  remain  very  faithfully  yours.' 

My  correspondent  may  be  right,  and  a  very  ordinary  explana- 
tion may  be  found.  But  it  will  have  to  cover  the  cases  of  Mexico, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  at  least.  If  the 
noise  is  attributed  to  a  bird,  he  must  be  indigenous  to  all  four 
districts.  My  correspondent  disposes  of  the  other  solutions  which 
have  been  suggested,  and  the  Aztec  superstition  in  Sahagun  is 
one  which  I  have  not  found  a  trace  of  elsewhere.  The  passage 
is  translated  in  my  Custom  and  Mythy  pp.  15-18.  There  is  just 
a  trace  of  the  phenomenon  in  Australia.  A  native,  asked  how 
spirits  (Brewin)  manifest  themselves,  took  up  a  book  and  ham- 
mered with  the  edges  of  it  on  a  table.  But  I  never  heard  of  a 
white  man  who  had  experience  of  the  ^Midnight  Axe  in  Australia. 
Evidence  from  travellers  will  be  welcome,  for  we  may  at  last 
discover  the  real  cause  of  the  Midnight  Axe.  I  do  not  know  it 
in  European  folk  lore. 
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On  another  point,  the  practice  of  Walking  the  Fire,  a  corre- 
spondent kindly  sends  me  a  letter  from  Trinidad.  The  people 
who  walk  the  fire  there  anoint  their  feet  with  the  juice  of  a  plant, 
which  causes  profuse  perspiration,  and,  in  itself,  resists  heat,  as 
the  writer  has  tested  by  holding  it  over  a  flame  on  a  plate  of  tin. 
This  would  scarcely  meet  the  case  of  Fiji,  for  example,  where  dry 
fern  fillets  on  the  feet  of  the  performers  do  not  catch  fire,  nor  is 
the  plant  (I^atin  name  unknown)  as  widely  diffused  as  the  ritual. 
However  I  give  the  information  as  apparently  sound  and  au- 
thentic.    Other  methods  may  be  used  in  other  places. 

The  following  fables  are  from  the  pen  of  a  fabulist  of  seven. 

TUE  DAISY  AND   THE   POPY. 

A  Daisy  is  a  pretty  flower,  so  modest  and  so  mild.     Saw  a 
Popy  in  a  temper,  and  wondered  why.     Said  the  Popy — 
'  Tis  a  shame  that  Man  should  be  so  cruel ;  'tis  a  shame ! ' 
'  May  I  ask  what  is  the  mater,  my  pretty  friend  ? '  said  the 
Daisy. 

*  Yes,'  said  she. 

*  Well,  what?' 

*  The  reapers  have  come  to  cut  down  the  com,  and  where 
shall  I  go?' 

*0h,'  said  the  Daisy,  *why  did  you  not  choose  a  spot  like  this?* 
'  Oh,'  said  the  Popy,  '  I  must  be  out  in  the  world,  you  no ! ' 

Moral. 
Do  not  be  worldly. 

MOLLY'S  HAIR. 

Molly  was  not  so  very  pretty,  every  one  said,  but  the  one  thing 
about  her  was  her  hair ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  was  very  proud  of  it^ 
so  much  so  that  if  her  mother  asked  her  to  do  anything  she  would 
not,  because  she  was  afraid  it  would  spoil  her  hair. 

One  day  she  went  to  the  fire  to  warm  her  hands,  and  fell  in^ 
burnt  all  her  lovely  hair  off ;  it  never  was  half  so  nice  again. 

Moral. 
Proud  people  often  get  their  sorrows  by  being  so. 
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These  fkbles  are  not  faoltless.  The  modest  Daisy  gets  eaten 
by  cows,  and  cut  down  by  scythes  as  much  as  the  worldly  Popy. 
And  Molly  came  to  her  sorrows  not  by  being  proud,  but  by 
warming  her  hands.  However  Molly's  hair  really  is  very  pretty, 
and  no  other  little  girls  need  send  in  any  more  fables,  for  they 
will  not  be  printed,  as  nobody  knows  whether  they  are  pretty  or 
not.  And  this  is  a  fable  Tor  literary  ladies,  a  horribly  immoral 
fable. 

A.  Lang. 
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Weeping  Ferry. 

By  Margaret  L.  Woods* 

PEOLOGUE. 

I^LISABEl?S  VYNE  was  making  bread,  and  Trypbena  Danger- 
^  field  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  table,  swinging  her  legs  in  all 
the  short-skirted  freedom  of  fourteen.  Mrs.  Filkins  stood  with 
her  foot  on  the  fender,  drying  her  petticoat  at  the  fire,  which 
burned  brightly  on  the  hearthstone,  under  the  wide  chimney, 
and  meditatively  munching  a  bit  of  her  sister-in-law's  cake.  It 
was  past  noon,  and  the  white  mist  which  in  the  early  morhing 
clings  to  the  surface  of  the  river  and  the  low  meadows,  now 
floated  diaphanous  in  the  air,  lending  a  softness  to  the  sunshine 
and  a  deeper  purple  to  the  distance.  The  willows  and  great 
elm-trees  were  little  by  little  exchanging  the  cold  bluish  greens 
which  they  put  on  at  the  first  approach  of  autumn,  for  the 
warm  yellows  of  mid  October,  and  the  sunflowers  in  the  Manor 
garden  had  rents  in  their  big  leaves,  though  they  held  their 
heads  as  high  as  ever.  The  fuchsia  bush  and  the  blue  Michael- 
mas daisies  were  still  in  flower,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the 
scent  of  mignonette,  which  never  smells  so  sweet  as  in  the 
autumn  sunshine. 

The  path  by  which  the  flowers  grew  was  paved.  It  started 
from  a  gateway  with  squared  piers,  which  had  once  been,  sur- 
mounted by  two  big  stone  balls.  Only'  one  now  remained  in 
its  place ;   the  other  lay  in  the  field .  outside,  half  overgrow^ 
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with  grass.  A  short  flight  of  steps  broaght  the  path  down  to 
the  level  of  the  house,  and  to  the  left  a  grassy  walk  led  up  to 
a  broad  green  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  yew  hedge. 

The  grey  Manor  House  with  its  stone  muIUons  and  blazoned 
porch,  the  garden  with  its  last  remnants  of  formahty,  suggested 
visions  of  ladies  in  jewels  and  brocade,  and  cavaliers  with  delicate 
hands  clapt  to  ready  swoi:d-hilts.  But  very  Hkely  it  had  been 
neglected  almost  ever  since  it  was  made,  and  the  Bamptons  whose 
arms  decorated  the  porch  had  been  for  the  most  part  homely  folk, 
seldom  better  educated,  and  on  a  week-day  scarcely  better 
dressed  than  Elisabeth  Yyne,  who  now  made  bread  in  their 
place. 

'  Mrs.  Vyne,'  said  Tryphena  imperiously. 

Elisabeth  measured  the .  dough  on  the  board  with  her  eye 
and  pulled  a  bit  off  before  she  replied  : 

'  Yes,  Miss  Tryphena.' 

*  Why  is  blue  cheese  blue  ? ' 

Mrs.  Vyne  deposited  the  superfluous  dough  in  the  big  red 
pan  at  her  side,  and  powdered  the  remainder  with  flour. 
Then  she  answered  mildly : 

'  Some  folks  do  say  it's  the  stuff  that's  put  in  it.' 
;  *  But  you  don't  put  stuff  in  yours,  do  you  ? ' 

*  Oh  dear,  no.  Miss,'  and  Mrs.  Vyne  smiled. 

*  Then  why  is  it  blue  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Vyne  passed  the  rolling-pin  over  the  dough  several 
times. 

'  Other  folks  say  it's  the  land,'  she  replied  at  length,  with  the 
same  mild  impartiality. 

'  But  you  made  it  the  same  when  you  were  at  the  Meades, 
didn't  you  ?    So  what  makes  it  blue  ? ' 

*.  There's  folks  do  say  'tis  the  season  of  the  year,'  returned 
Mrs.  Vyne,  carefully  shaping  the  two  balls  of  her  loaf;  then 
dapping  the  smaller  one  firmly  on  to  the  larger,  she  added 
with  sudden  frank  contempt,  'But  they  none  of  'em  knows 
what  they're  talkin'  about.' 

*  Then  what's  the  real  reason?'  asked  Tryphena,  eagerly. 
Elisabeth  looked   meditatively  at  the  dottgh  in  her  pan^ 

'There's  just  enough  for  one  more— old  Catharine's,'  she  ob- 
served. '  Wouldn't  you  like  to  make  old  Catharine's  Httle  loaf, 
Miss  Tryphena?' 

'Yes,  I  should  awfully,  Mrs.  Vyne.  But  do  tell  me  what 
you  think  yourself  about  the  oheese«' 
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'  I  do  think  'tis  very  good  to  eat  with  bread,  Miss/  returned 
Elisabeth  placidly,  '  and  if  I  don't  make  haste  to  get  oven  hot, 
we  shall  have  none  to  eat  it  with.  But  there !  I'd  quite  forgot 
you  wanted  to  see  me  make  Spotted  Dick.  I'll  run  and  get 
some  currants  directly,  that  I  will.' 

And  she  left  the  room  with  a  step  that  was  still  light,  ia 
spite  of  her  thick-set  figure  and  fifty  odd  years.  Mrs.  Filkins 
was  smiling  to  herself. 

'  You  won't  get  nothing  out  of  Lizzie  she  ain't  got  a  mind  to 
tell  you,  Miss,'  she  said.  '  Lor' !  She's  as  close  as  the  grave, 
she  is ! ' 

Mrs.  Filkins  looked  like  a  Jewess,  but  she  was  an  English- 
woman, and  Thomas  Yjrne's  sister.  She  was  a  tall  woman  with 
a  yellow  skin,  marked  features,  and  a  quantity  of  oily-looking 
dark  hair,  dressed  in  a  large  chignon  and  surmounted  by  a  large 
comb.  The  sisters-in-law  were  as  unlike  as  possible.  Elisabeth 
Vyne's  hair  was  light  brown,  she  was  fair-skinned  and  blue-eyed 
and  talked  in  the  high-pitched  West  Country  voice,  while  Mrs, 
Filkins  spoke  with  the  Cockney  vulgarity  of  the  Midlands. 

'  I  call  it  nonsense  to  make  a  mystery  about  cheese,'  pouted 
Tryphena,  chagrined. 

'  I  don't  hold  with  answering  little  gals'  questions  myself,' 
returned  Mrs.  Filkins.  *  There's  no  end  to  'em  if  once  you  begin. 
But  'Lisabeth's  awful  close  about  everything.  She  don't  seem  to 
want  sympathy  the  same  as  I  do.'  And  Mrs.  Filkins,  who  had 
a  liver  which  she  mistook  for  a  heart,  sighed  and  slowly  shook 
her  large  jet  earrings.  *It's  surprising  *ow  cheerful  she  is, 
although  she's  'ad  her  troubles,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Tom's  not 
always  been  steady,  and  she've  lost  the  two  children  that  were 
her  favourites,  Jim  and  Bessie.  Well,  people's  'earts  are  made 
different !  You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  when 
I  'eard  poor  Bessie  was  dead.  A  young  girl  like  that  took  off  so 
sudden.  But  'Lisabeth  'ardly  said  a  word  about  it,  and  sent  an 
extry  lot  of  butter  to  the  shop  the  same  week.* 

Here  Mrs.  Yyne  came  back  with  the  currants,  and  Mrs. 
Filkins  continued,  addressing  her : 

'  I  was  just  saying  to  Miss  Tryphena  what  a  light  'eart  you 
have,  Lizzie ;  always  keeping  *appy  through  all  your  troubles* 
So  different  from  me.' 

'  Well,  I've  got  plenty  of  work  to  do,  Miss ;  that's  where  it  is ; 
and  I  enjoy  my  work  too.  See  now,  you  mix  a  few  currants  and 
some  sugar  with  the  dough,  and  that  do  make  the  Spotted  Dick.' 
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*  So  different  from  me/  repeated  Mrs.  Filkins,  with  Ingabrioas 
pride.  'Now  I'm  that  low-sperrited  some  days  I  can  sit  down 
and  cry  and  cry  for  no  reason  whatever.  My  feelings  always 
'ave  been  so  acute.' 

*  You  couldn't  afford  it  if  you  was  me,'  replied  Elisabeth,  with- 
out any  intention  of  sarcasm,  but  making  a  statement  of  fact. 

*  I  am  sure  I  took  on  more  about  that  child  I  was  going  to 
adopt,  dying  than  you  did  about  Bessie.  It  quite  haffected  my 
appetite.  But  then  you've  got  other  children,  and  all  doing  well.' 

*  Yes,  they  be  all  doing  well,'  repeated  her  sister-in-law  slowly. 
'  Now,  Miss,  do  you  make  old  Catharine's  loaf  nicely,  for  she  be 
fine  and  particular,  I  can  tell  you.  There  she  is,  bringing  clay 
to  close  up  oven  door  ;  but  she  won't  come  in  when  visitors  are 
here,  and  she'll  scold  me,  that  she  will,  for  having  them  the  day 
she's  about.' 

*  She  doesn't  mind  me,'  replied  Tryphena,  beginning  to  make 
up  the  remains  of  the  dough  into  a  small  loaf,  '  but  I'm  awfully 
afraid  of  her.  She's  a  regular  old  witch,  muttering  spells  in  un- 
known tongues.'  A  little  figure,  infinitely  withered  and  dwindled 
yet  still  upright,  had  come  slowly  down  the  steps  to  the  porch, 
carrying  a  pail,  and  now  a  small  white  face  was  peering  at  the 
window.  Half  a  century  ago  the  face  had  been  pretty,  but  now 
it  was  wrinkled  and  shrunken  and  curiously  blanched,  under  the 
drisp  hair  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  flecked  with  white,  which 
covered  the  strange  little  head. 

*  I  can't  think  why  you  have  her  about,'  said  Mrs.  Filkins ; 
*  she's  a  deal  too  old  to  be  of  use.' 

Mrs.  Vyne  had  stepped  to  the  window  and  was  moving  her 
lips,  with  a  grotesque  exaggeration  of  the  movements  of  speech. 
Old  Catharine  moved  hers  in  reply,  and  strange  sounds,  low 
mutterings  unexpectedly  and  momentarily  breaking  out  into  loud 
hoarse  utterance,  proceeded  from  them. 

« Ugh !  She's  horrid  ! '  exclaimed  Tryphena.  '  Do  you 
understand  her,  Mrs.  Vyne  ? ' 

'  I  don't  understand  all  she  do  say,  poor  thing;  only  a  few 
words  of  it.     She's  going  to  put  clay  down  outside.' 

Elisabeth  opened  the  door  of  the  great  oven  in  the  wall. 
There  were  still  some  embers  of  the  wood  with  which  it  had  been 
heated,  lying  on  its  floor,  and  sending  a  red  glow  into  its 
cavernous  depths. 

*  What  a  splendid  oven ! '  exclaimed  Tryphena.  '  I  should 
like  to  get  into  it  and  be  baked/ 
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*  You  wouldn't  like  to  be  plastered  up  so  as  you  couldn't  get 
out/  replied  Mrs.  Vyne,  shovelling  out  the  embers.  *  That'p 
what  we  have  to  do  with  the  bread,  and  a  nasty  job  too. 
I've  spoken  to  landlord  about  it  times,  but  there !  men  is  all  the 
same,  be  they  high  or  low.  They  think  our  work  does  itself, 
for  all  the  world  like  the  grass  a-growing.' 

Mrs.  Filkins  shook  her  head  and  sighed  an  inarticulate 
Amen. 

'  That  reminds  me,'  she  said,  '  I  must  go  back  and  see  how 
that  girl's  cooked  the  dinner.  We've  got  Percy  Hicks  and  his 
wife  coming  in.  She  ain't  much  to  look  at,  but  he  seems 
pleased  enough  !    Have  you  seen  her  yet,  Lizzie  ? ' 

'  No,'  answered  Elisabeth.  '  I  haven't  seen  much  of  him  this 
long  while.' 

Mrs.  Filkins  put  on  her  hat  and  beaded  mantle.  While  doing 
so,  she  exclaimed : 

*  Why,  'Lisabeth,  you've  got  another  photo  of  Milly !  I 
wonder  she  was  taken  in  that  nurse's  dress,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  servant !  I  heard  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  Swindon,  as 
that  invalid  lady  she  lives  with,  treats  her  pretty  near  like  a 
daughter.  And  Thomas  was  telling  me  too,  how  well  Tom  and 
Jacob  are  doing  in  New  Zealand,  and  Jacob  going  to  be  married 
now.  It's  no  wonder  you  don't  fret  over  your  losses,  when  the 
children  you've  got  left  are  doin'  so  well.' 

'  You've  got  no  children  of  your  own,  Harriet,  or  you  wouldn't 
talk  sich  nonsense,'  replied  Elisabeth,  with  a  slight  compression 
of  the  lips. 

'No,  I've  not,'  returned  Mrs.  Filkins ;  'I  do  believe  it's  that 
weighs  on  my  mind  and  makes  me  so  low-sperrited,  though  I 
can't  always  think  of  the  reason.  It's  wonderful  the  luck  you've 
had  with  your  children.  All  of  'em  a  comfort  to .  you,  for  that 
Jim  and  Bessie  were  to  the  last.  Yes,  I  do  think  you've  got 
reason  to  be  thankful,  Lizzie;  there's  many  'as  'ad  worse  trials 
nor  you've  'ad.' 

So,  full  of  vicarious  contentment,  Mrs.  Filkins  made  her  adieux 
affably  and  departed. 

Elisabeth  remained  silent,  wiping  her  clayey  hands  on  her 
clean  apron.  The  lines  on  her  forehead  had  deepened,  her 
mouth  was  pinched  as  though  with  pain,  and  her  blue  eyes 
had  a  fixed  far-away  look  in  them.    Tryphena  observed  it. 

'  How  stupid  of  Mrs.  Filkins  to  talk  as  though  you  didn't 
»iud  abQut  things ! '  sbQ  e^clftimedt    *  I  kuow  you  do  really, 
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Mrs.  Vyne,  though  you  don't  go  howling  about,  the  same  as  she 
would.' 

'  I  dare  say  I'm  not  so  thankful  as  I  should  be  for  the  ones 
that  I've  still  got,  Miss,'  Elisabeth  answered  slowly,  and  without 
moving.  *  A  mother  did  ought  to  love  all  her  children  the  same, 
and  mine  are  good  children.  Only  Milly,  she  do  hardly  ever  come 
to  see  us,  and  she  have  often  wrote  as  though  I  should  have 
given  her  a  better  education.  But  we've  always  been  poor 
working  folk,  and  I  gave  her  the  best  I  could,  though  like 
enough  she  do  feel  it  a  poor  'un  now  she's  living  among  ladies. 
Us  must  seem  rough  to  her  when  she  do  come  home.' 

And  Mrs.  Vyne  bent  over  the  hearth  and  arranged  the  sticks 
on  it,  perhaps  to  hide  some  moisture  in  her  eyes. 

'  Have  Tom  and  Jacob  got  grand  too  ? '  asked  Tryphena. 

*I  don't  know  about  grand.  Miss,  they're  good  boys,  and 
would  give  me  anything  I  asked  for — but  there !  what  a  long 
way  off  they  are !  Then  Tom's  been  married  this  five  years  and 
got  a  little  family,  and  Jacob's  going  to  be  married  now.  It's 
only  natural  as  they  should  be  thinking  mostly  about  their 
own  affairs.  And — well,  a  mother  I  know  oughtn't  to  have  no 
favourites,  but  somehow  Jim  did  seem  such  a  friend  to  I.' 

*  I  think  I  remember  Jim,  Mrs.  Vyne.  Wasn't  he  fair  like 
you,  with  a  jolly  sort  of  face  ? ' 

A  light  flickered  back  into  Elisabeth's  eyes.  She  opened 
a  workbox  which  stood  on  the  window-seat  behind  the  blue  clieck 
curtain,  and  took  a  photograph  out  of  a  satin  pocket,  handling 
it  carefully  lest  she  should  soil  it. 

*  That's  him,  Miss,'  she  said,  passing  it  to  Tryphena.  *  He 
wer  drowned  six  years  ago,  come  the  fifteenth  of  November.* 

*  I  thought  no  one  knew  what  became  of  his  ship,'  returned 
Tryphena.     '  Perhaps  he's  still  alive.' 

Elisabeth  shook  her  head  gravely,  and  began  rinsing  her 
hands  in  a  basin  of  water. 

'  You'd  think  me  silly  like.  Miss,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  how  I  do 
know  it.  He  was  drowned  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  our  time.' 

'  0  do  tell  me  how  you  know ! '  cried  Tryphena. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Vyne  felt  the  need  of  expansion  and  sympathy 
which  sometimes  comes  irresistibly  upon  even  the  most  reserved 
women  ;  for  after  a  pause,  she  continued : 

*  You  see.  Miss,  Jim  he  always  wer  set  on  going  to  sea.  He 
did  use  to  say  as  he'd  give  it  up  if  his  mother  forbid  him  formal  { 
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but  seeing  the  boy  so  set  upon  it,  Miss,  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  do 
'80 — and  many*8  the  time  IVe  been  sorry  for  it  since.  But  things 
do  happen  as  it  is  God's  will  they  should,  and  'tis  little  use  our 
fancyin'  we  might  ha'  set  our  will  against  Hisen,  and  made  'em 
fall  out  otherwise.' 

Elisabeth  rested  her  hands  on  each  side  the  rim  of  the  basin 
and  looked  straight  before  her,  with  absent  eyes.  ^At  first 
everything  did  seem  to  go  well,'  she  went  on.  '  He  was  a  rare 
favourite  aboard  ship,  yet  as  stiddy  a  chap  as  you  could  find. 
He  come  back  home  after  every  v'yage  he  made,  and  brought  me 
presents — well,  you've  seen  'em  in  the  glass  cupboard  in  the 
parlour.  The  last  time  he  come  he  was  as  jolly  as  ever,  but 
just  before  he  went  he  seem  to  turn  melancholy  like,  and  he  said 
to  me  quite  sudden :  "  Mother,  the  old  CmIU  " — that  was  his  ship 
— "  she's  a  floating  cofiBn."  I  warr'nt  my  heart  came  into  my 
mouth.  I  begged  and  prayed  un  not  to  sail  in  her.  But  Jim, 
he  said,  "I'd  rather  go  to  Old  Davey  with  a  good  Cap'n  like  ours 
than  sail  in  a  Liner  with  many  a  one.  Only  mother  " — and  he 
spoke  it  very  solemn — "  if  anything  do  happen  to  me,  and  it's 
the  will  of  God  that  I  should  do  so,  I'll  let  you  know  how  'tis 
with  me.  I  promise  you  that."  Well,  you  can  fancy,  Miss,  I 
was  put  about.  I  didn't  say  much  to  Father  or  anyone,  but  J 
kept  promising  myself  that  if  Jim  came  back  safe  that  time,  he 
should  never  sail  in  the  Dover  Cattle  again.  We  heard  from 
him  from  Buenos  Ayres  saying  all  was  well,  and  he  hoped  to 
spend  Christmas  with  us,  and  then — 0  Miss,  wasn't  it  strange, 
when  he'd  promised  it  to  me,  that  he  should  come  to  Father  and 
not  to  me  at  all  ? ' 

The  mother's  voice  complained  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tf  ars. 

*  Did  Mr.  Vyne  see  his  ghost  ?  *  asked  Tryphena  with  breath,- 
less  interest. 

'  I  suppose  it  warn't  his  fault,  poor  boy,'  continued  Elisabeth. 
'  I  do  sleep  so  dreadful  sound  and  never  was  one  for  dreams. 
But  Father  he  do  often  dream,  and  that  night  he  screamed  so 
loud  in  his  sleep  he  woke  me  up.  I  asked  un  whatever  was  the 
matter,  for  he  was  trembling  and  all  of  a  sweat,  and  he  told  me 
his  dream.  He  thought  he  was  on  something,  he  didn't  rightly 
know  if  it  wer  a  rock  or  what,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  heap  of 
water,  that  was  all  of  a  foam  and  rushing  past  him  like  a  mill- 
race.  He  knew  it  was  night,  yet  he  could  see.  And  he  saw  the 
water  bringing  sommat  along  at  a  great  rate,  and  when  it  came 
near  he  saw  Jim's  face^looking  up  at  hijn  out  Qf_iivatery  with  ^ 
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scared  sort  of  look.  Then  Father  ran  and  ran  along  by  the  side 
of  the  water,  trying  to  catch  hold  of  un,  but  he  couldn't  do  it* 
And  the  poor  chap  says  to  him :  "  It's  no  use,  Father — I'm  a 
dead  man.  Give  my  love  to  Mother."  Then  Father  saw  his  face 
getting  quite  peaceful  like,  but  the  water  that  wer  rushing  along 
all  the  time  carr*d  un  right  away,  and  Father  couldn't  see  un  no 
more.  80  he  begun  to  screech  and  holler  and  woke  me  up.  When 
he  told  me  his  dream,  I  knew  as  well  as  I  do  now  that  I  should 
never  see  Jim  again.  No  ship  ever  sighted  the  Dover  Cctsile  after 
she  left  the  Plate  Kiver  on  the  tenth  of  November,  but  they 
knowed  she  must  have  run  into  foul  weather  before  she  had  been 
a  week  at  sea.' 

There  was  a  silence.  Then,  putting  away  the  photograph  in 
the  workbox,  Mrs.  Vyne  repeated  wistfully : 

*  It  was  strange  his  coming  to  Father  and  not  to  me,  for  it 
was  me  he  promised.' 

'It  was  a  strange  thing  altogether,'  said  Tryphena,  awe-strnck. 
Then  lowering  her  voice  still  further ;  '  But  it  was  you  that  heard 
the  Weeping  Lady  at  the  Ferry  before  poor  Bessie  died— and  so 
did  I«  I  shall  always ' — this  with  satisfaction — *  be  able  to  say 
I've  heard  a  ghost.' 

Elisabeth  seemed  about  to  answer,  then  said  nothing.  Her 
face  changed,  as  though  the  gates  of  her  heart,  which  had  been 
momentarily  set  wide,  had  been  closed  again  and  locked, 

*  Do  you  keep  Bessie's  photograph  in  that  box  too  ? '  asked 
Tryphena,  after  some  hesitation. 

*  No,  Miss,'  Elisabeth  answered  shortly,  *  I  don't.'  Then  she 
glanced  at  the  clock.  '  Why  it's  gone  one !  Father '11  be  wanting 
^i^  dinner.' 

*  And  I  shall  be  late  for  lunch  again ! '  screamed  Tryphena. 
'  0,  what  will  papa  say  ?  Goodbye,  Mrs.  Vyne.'  She  pulled  open 
the  door,  fled  up  the  steps ;  and  after  a  brief  struggle  with  the 
rusty  garden-gate,  disappeared  into  the  field  beyond* 


Bessie  was  the  youngest  and  handsomest  of  Mrs.  Vyne's 
handsome  children.  She  liked  dairy- work,  and  had  a  cool  hand 
for  butter,  so  her  mother  had  kept  her  at  home.  Mr.  Filkins, 
the  grocer  at  Church  Milton,  rented  the  Manor  and  the  pastures 
appertaining  to  it,  and  put  in  his  brother-in-law,  or  rather  his 
brother-in-law's  wife,  to  manage  the  dairy.    He  sold  the  produce 
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at  his  shop,  to  which  the  gentry  for  miles  round  sent  for  their 
butter  and  cheese.  So  there  was  plenty  for  Bessie  to  do  at 
home ;  she  was  content  to  stay  there,  and  her  mother  more 
than  content  to  keep  her.  Elisabeth  Vyne  loved  her  children, 
especially  Jim  and  Bessie,  with  the  subdued  passion  of  a 
strong  reserved  nature  which  has  found  no  other  emotional 
outlet.  Her  husband  she  accepted  without  complaint,  though 
she  was  sometimes  heard  to  remark  in  a  cold  abstract  kind  of 
way,  that  a  woman  who  could  earn  a  good  living  for  herself, 
and  went  and  got  married,  was  such  a  silly  that  she  deserved  it. 
She  had  been  in  Squire  Meade's  service  for  ten  years  before 
she  had  married  his  groom,  handsome  young  Thomas  Vyne,  and 
for  two  years  after  that  she  had  managed  their  dairy-farm. 
But  Thomas  had  turned  out  badly.  He  drunk  and  gambled, 
and  finally  embezzled  his  master's  money  to  spend  it  on  a  girl 
in  the  neighbouring  village.  After  this  the  Meades  had  been 
unable  to  keep  the  couple  in  their  service,  but  they  had  been 
faithful  friends  to  Elisabeth  during  the  bad  years  when  her 
husband  had  been  constantly  out  of  place  and  she  had  been 
encumbered  with  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children.  Without 
their  timely  aid  the  youngest  child  would  have  been  born  in  the 
workhouse,  and  the  family  possessions  irretrievably  scattered. 
When  Elisabeth  had  been  set  free  to  work,  things  had  gradually 
mended*  During  the  ten  years  they  had  lived  at  Old  Milton, 
Thomas  had  been  lazy  but  not  particularly  ill-behaved.  A  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  his  living  depended  on  his  wife,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  his  comparative  reformation. 

Mrs.  Meade's  youngest  child  was  three  months  older  than 
Elisabeth's.  It  was  a  son  and  heir,  the  more  valued  because 
preceded  by  five  daughters.  They  called  him  Geoffrey.  Now 
when  Geoffrey  was  twenty-two,  and  had  spent  three  pleasant 
years  at  Oxford,  it  happened  that  he  came  to  Old  Milton  to 
expiate  their  idleness  by  a  Long  Vacation  of  reading  with  Mr. 
Dangerfield,  the  Bector. 

It  was  an  event  in  Elisabeth's  monotonous  life  when  her 
'little  Missus,'  as  she  still  called  Mrs.  Meade,  came  to  the 
Manor  to  take  rooms  there  for  Geoffrey  and  his- young  friend 
Owen  Smith,  and  to  commend  '  Master  Geoffrey '  to  the  faithful 
Elisabeth's  particular  care.  There  was  little  or  nothing  for  the 
young  men  to  do  except  read.  A  few  phlegmatic  fish  lie 
in  the  deep  pool  at  Weeping  Perry,  just  above  the  Manor,  and 
on  summer  evenings  one  or  two  of  the  good  burgesses  of  Church 
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Milton  may  generally  be  seen  standing  motionless  on  the  river 
bank,  rod  in  hand,  till  the  twilight  falls.  Neither  Geoffrey 
nor  his  friend  cared  for  this  kind  of  sport.  He  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  Nature.  He  spoke  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Scotland,  where  his  father  sometimes  took  a  shooting, 
as  *  ripping  good  scenery,'  but  from  Weeping  Perry  he  wrote 
home  that  the  river  was  a  fraud  and  the  country  hideous.  Yet 
the  broad  valley,  spreading  flat  between  its  low  boundaries,  has 
a  charm  and  a  beauty  of  its  own  ;  the  charm  of  hushed  solitude, 
the  beauty  of  a  great  expanse  of  sky,  which  lends  an  infinite 
changefulness  of  colour  to  the  wide  pastures,  where  the  flocks 
feed,  and  the  river  winding  through  them,  to  the  pale  plumage  of 
the  willows,  and  heavy  masses  of  the  elms,  broken  by  sharp  up- 
springing  spires  of  poplars.  Here  and  there  out  of  some  group 
of  trees  a  homestead  or  a  church  tower  pushes  roof  and  wall  of 
grey  stone,  pearl-grey  as  the  light  clouds  on  the  distant  horizon. 
Yet  despite  these  hints  of  human  life,  all  is  profoundly  still,  pro- 
foundly solitary.  The  cattle  may  stand  all  day  in  the  water 
looking  at  their  own  reflections,  undisturbed  by  a  passing  boat. 
By  July  the  river  is  overgrown  with  the  great  woody  stalks  and 
white  umbels  of  water  parsley,  and  fringed  with  floating  beds  of 
forget-me-nots,  rosy  thickets  of  loose-strife  and  ranks  of  tall  spear- 
headed reeds. 

It  was  at  this  season  that  Geoffrey  Meade  first  saw  it,  and 
pronounced  it '  a  fraud.*  Yet  he  and  his  friend  canoed  upon  it, 
and  for  the  rest,  read,  bicycled,  attended  occasional  tennis 
parties,  and  took  the  dulness  of  the  world  good-humouredly. 

When  Mrs.  Meade  visited  Old  Milton  it  was  not  only  to  see 
the  Eector;  it  was  also  to  see  his  daughters.  She  and  the 
Squire  had  no  desire  to  see  their  treasured  son  and  heir  engaged 
at  twenty-two  to  some  penniless  girl  from  a  country  parsonage. 
Her  inspection  of  the  three  elder  Miss  Dangerfields  was  reassur- 
ing; and  Tryphena  was  too  young  to  count.  The  three  girls 
were  not  only  plain,  but  to  a  stranger  indistinguishable  from 
each  other;  though  each  in  her  secret  soul  was  conscious  of 
some  personal  point  in  which  she  had  much  the  advantage  of 
her  sisters.  Moreover  they  were  dull  and  well  satisfied  with 
themselves  because  they  were  Dangerfields  and  near  cousins  of 
the  present  Lord  Biversham.  It  was  therefore  with  a  mind 
quite  free  from  matrimonial  anxieties  on  her  son's  behalf,  that 
Mrs.  Meade  engaged  rooms  at  Weeping  Ferry.  She  did  not 
happen  to  see  Bessie  Vyne,  nor  would  it  have  troubled  her  to 
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know  that  the  girl  was  handsome.  For  though  GeoflErey  gave 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  living  more  than  his  teachers 
could  approve,  his  enjoyment  was  of  the  healthy  out-door  sort, 
and  no  one  could  be  less  inclined  to  dally  with  maidens  of  low 
degree.  So  he  and  Owen  Smith  came  to  the  Manor.  They 
were  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Vynea;  and  doubtless  admired 
Bessie ;  but  their  admiration  was  not  enthusiastic,  and  she  was 
a  sensible  and  also  a  proud  girl,  without  any  desire  to  attract 
their  attention. 

So  for  a  month  or  more  all  went  on  smoothly  and  monoton- 
ously at  the  Manor.  Then  on  the  same  day  in  August  both 
Owen  Smith  and  Mrs.  Vyne  found  themselves  obliged  to  go 
away:  he  to  his  own  home  and  she  to  a  bed  in  Biversham 
Hospital. 

II 

That  morning  old  Catharine  was  hoeing  her  patch  of  garden. 
Her  little  knotty  hands  and  thin  arms,  where  the  veins  showed 
black  through  the  withered  skin,  had  far  more  strength  left  in 
them  than  could  have  been  supposed.  But  she  hoed  slowly 
and  often  stopped  to  blink  her  colourless  eyes  in  the  sunshine, 
which  fell  with  a  pleasant  warmth  on  the  damp  little  garden, 
surrounded  by  willows,  and  glittered  on  the  mingled  silver  and 
yellow  of  her  hair. 

Old  Catharine  lived  in  the  grey,  tower-like  Bound  House  at 
Weeping  Perry.  One  tall  poplar  whispers  above  it,  and  about 
it  the  distorted  willows  lean  this  way  and  that.  She  had  once  a 
son  who  was  lock-keeper  there,  but  about  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  railway-company  bought  up  the  canal  which  joins  the  river  at 
this  point,  in  order  to  destroy  its  traffic,  and  the  lock  is  almost 
disused.  The  water  trickles  through  the  chinks  in  the  gates, 
and  great  burdocks  press  against  them  a  luxuriance  of  broad 
green  leaves  and  massive  spikes  of  pinkish  purple  blossoms. 
Yet  the  gates  are  solid  enough  to  serve  as  a  foot-bridge  over 
the  canal  to  the  meadows  and  the  Vynes'  house.  The  name  of 
Weeping  Ferry  is  very  old  ;  older  than  the  tall  spire  of  Church 
Milton,  which  has  looked  far  and  wide  over  the  valley  for  five 
hundred  years.    Only  conjecture  finds  in  it  a  record  of 

forgotten  far-off  things, 
And  fights  fought  long  ago. 

The  Ferry  is  haunted,  and  on  winter  evenings  the  villagers 
prefer  to  pass  it  in  twos  and  threes  on  their  way  home  from 
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market,  along  the  raised  causeway  which  runs  straight  across 
the  water-meadows  from  the  town.  The  river  here  divides  into 
two  branches.  The  main  one  curves  away  to  the  right,  in  the 
direction  of  the  town ;  across  the  other  a  punt  runs  on  a  double 
rope,  connecting  the  causeway  with  the  tow-path  of  the  canal. 
It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  ghost  that  the  villagers  call 
Weeping  Perry  *  an  unked  place.'  Few  persons  in  Old  Milton 
would  have  confessed  to  a  fear  of  being  *  overlooked ; '  never- 
theless it  was  sometimes  said  and  oftener  hinted  that  folks  Old 
Catharine  took  against  did  not  prosper.  She  was  sixty  and 
already  nearly  stone  deaf  when  she  came  to  Weeping  Ferry. 
People  said  that  thirty  years  earlier  Catharine  in  fine  clothes  and 
yellow  ringlets  had  been  seen  driving  about  the  country  in  the 
bad  Squire  Tanfield's  landau.  But  it  was  not  this  dim  and 
doubtful  memory  that  placed  a  barrier  between  her  and  her 
neighbours.  Chiefly  no  doubt  it  was  her  affliction,  her  difficulty 
in  apprehending  them,  still  more  her  own  harsh  confused 
unmodulated  speech,  which  seemed  to  have  lost  its  human  tone. 
Besides  this,  something  solitary,  cynical  and  domineering  in  her 
temper  contributed  to  give  her  a  sinister  reputation.  EUsabeth 
Vyne  was  her  only  friend.  Elisabeth  had  once  saved  her  life  by 
nursing  her  through  a  severe  illness.  After  this  Catharine  used 
to  come  to  the  Manor  once  a  week  to  sew  and  do  odd  jobs,  for 
which  she  would  never  receive  pajrment  in  money,  though  she 
received  it  in  other  ways.  She  had  a  jealous  love  for  Elisabeth 
which  she  did  not  extend  to  her  children,  least  of  all  to  Bessie, 
her  favourite  daughter. 

Old  Catharine's  eyes  were  as  good  as  her  hearing  was  defec- 
tive, and  as  she  leaned  on  her  hoe  and  looked  along  the  cause- 
way, she  saw  Elisabeth  coming  a  long  way  off.  She  wondered 
what  had  taken  Mrs.  Yyne  to  town  when  it  was  not  a  market  day, 
EUsabeth  pulled  herself  across  the  ferry  wearily,  and  then  turned 
aside  to  speak  to  Catharine  in  her  garden.  This  she  not  unusually 
did,  but  to-day  she  had  something  special  to  say.  Catharine 
understood  her  and  she  Catharine  better  than  anyone  else, 

Catharine  paused  in  her  hoeing  and  followed  with  her  eyes 
the  movement  of  Elisabeth's  lips. 

'You  remember  the  accident  I  had  with  the  milk  pails  a 
while  ago  ? '  asked  Elisabeth^  after  the  first  greetings. 

Catharine  nodded. 

'  Well,  doctor  he  do  say  I  must  go  into  hospital  at  oaeat— 
into  hospital,' 
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Catharine  shook  her  head. 

*  You — stop— at — 'ome,'  she  croaked. 

*  Doctor  says,  no — hospital,'  shouted  Elisabeth. 

The  pinched  white  nostrils  of  the  old  woman's  delicate  little 
nose  became  still  more  pinched  with  scorn. 

*  Doctors !  Ay,  doctors  have  got  to  get  their  living  the  same 
as  other  folks,  but  if  I  was  you  I'd  leave  'em  to  terr'fy  the  gentry.* 

*  If  it  was  only  Dr.  Bates  I  wouldn't  take  so  much  notice,* 
returned  Elisabeth,  answering  the  expression  rather  than  the 
words,  only  a  few  of  which  she  could  distinguish.  '  It  ain't  one 
day  in  ten  he's  sober.  But  it  was  Dr.  Thompson,  and  everyone 
do  seem  to  put  faith  in  he.' 

Catharine  was  leaning  her  chin  on  the  top  of  her  hoe.  She 
lifted  it  just  enough  to  give  her  jaws  full  play,  and  repeated  with 
hoarse  distinctness : 

*  You — stop— at — *ome.* 

*  And  what  would  become  of  us  all  if  I  was  to  lose  my  'ealtb 
and  strength  ? '  asked  Elisabeth.  '  Listen,  Catharine.  I  want 
you  to  go  to  the  Manor  every  day  while  I'm  away,  to  help  Bessie. 
Aunt  Filkins  will  be  there,  but  she  makes  more  work  nor  she 
does.  Aunt  Filkins  and  one  young  gentleman  and  Bessie.  Do 
you  understand  ? ' 

Catharine  laughed  a  suppressed  internal  laugh  that  was  not 
pleasant  to  hear.  She  put  her  face  up  as  close  as  she  could  to 
Elisabeth's,  and  a  lifted  forefinger  besides,  to  emphasise  what 
she  had  to  say.  Then  she  poured  out  jumbled  sounds  quickly  in 
a  low  hoarse  voice,  making  a  kind  of  fog  of  utterance,  from 
which  only  a  few  words  emerged,  harsh  and  toneless. 

*  Bessie — pretty  girl — gentleman.  I  know  gentlemen— don't 
you  trust — gentlemen  send  girls  to  th'  devil — to  th'  devil.  I 
know  gentlemen.' 

Elisabeth  listened  at  first  in  mere  bewilderment.  Then  Bhe 
understood,  and  burst  into  indignant  asseverations  of  Bessie's 
steadiness,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey's  unimpeachable  conduct ;  which 
indeed  might  be  expected  of  him,  seeing  he  was  own  son  to  Squire 
Meade  and  her  old  Missus.  The  old  woman  watched  Elisabeth, 
scraping  her  chin  on  the  top  of  the  hoe.  While  she  listened  thus, 
after  her  manner,  a  smile  of  the  profoundest  cynicism  just  lifted 
her  withered  lips  and  glittered  in  the  recesses  of  her  pale-coloured 
eyes. 

*  I — know — gentlemen,*  she  croaked  again. 

*  What  a  cure  you  be,  Catharine,  to  be  sure ! '  exclaimed 
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Elisabeth  impatiently ;  and  added  to  herself  as  she  tamed  to  go~: 
'  I  declare  she  do  get  quite  childish.  It's  no  use  to  try  and  explain 
.  anything  to  her.' 

Mrs.  Yyne  continued  her  homeward  way.  When  she  had 
crossed  the  lock  she  looked  back,  and  saw  Catharine  make  a 
gesture  to  arrest  her.  The  old  woman  threw  down  the  hoe  on 
which  she  had  been  leaning,  and  ran  across  the  garden  with  a 
swiftness  extraordinary  in  one  of  her  age.  With  the  same  weird 
agility  she  mounted  on  to  the  narrow  gangway  behind  the  lock 
gates,  and  stood  there  smiling  down  at  Elisabeth,  her  wild 
streamers  of  hair  burning  orange  in  the  sun  against  a  cool 
breadth  of  shadow  on  a  willow  behind  her. 

*  All  right,  Mrs.  Vyne,'  she  said  with  laboured  distinctness, 
pointing  a  skinny  finger  towards  the  Manor,  '  You  leave  'er  to 
me — leave  'er  to  me.' 

Ill 

Tryphena  was  walking  along  the  top  of  the  Manor  garden 
wall.  It  was  not  a  very  high  wall,  but  there  was  always  a  chance 
of  falling  into  a  muddy  ditch  outside  it,  and  this  together  with 
the  fact  that  sometimes,  as  to-day,  she  had  a  basket  of  eggs  to 
carry,  made  the  thing  just  worth  doing.  She  walked  along  it 
deliberately,  and  after  her  with  equal  solemnity,  marched  Geoffrey 
Meade.  He  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  tried  to  look  as 
though  it  were  exactly  the  same  thing  to  him  as  walking  on  the 
path,  though  a  perceptible  sidelong  sway  of  his  body  betrayed 
that  it  was  not.  When  Tryphena  came  to  the  gate  she  got 
down,  but  he  stepped  on  to  the  pier  which  had  lost  its  ball,  and 
sat  there  swinging  his  legs.  Thence  he  contemplated  her  with 
an  expression  as  dismal  as  Nature  permitted  him  to  assume ;  for 
he  had  a  rosy  face,  a  full,  smiling  mouth  and  a  cheery  blue  eye. 

*  Tryphena,  old  girl,'  he  said,  sighing  noisily,  '  you've  no 
idea  how  beastly  slow  this  place  is.' 

*  Come  up  to  our  house  and  play  tennis,'  suggested  Tryphena. 
Geoffrey  looked  blank. 

'  I  don't  think  I  can  do  that,'  he  replied  with  some  hesita- 
tion.    *  You  see  I've  got — I'm  reading  so  awfully  hard.' 

Tryphena  looked  him  through  and  through. 

'  0  what  a  lie  ! '  she  said. 

He  was  lighting  a  cigarette. 

'  Suppose  you  stop  and  talk  to  me  here/  he  suggestedi  when 
it  was  alight. 
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'  No ;  mama  told  me  to  come  home,'  retmned  Tryphena,  who 
was  a  good  girl,  in  spite  of  some  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
Then  assuming  that  mature  air,  which  alternated  so  oddly  with 
the  harum-scarum  in  her  deportment :  *  I  can't  think  why  you 
don't  talk  to  the  Vynes  more.    Now  I  find  them  so  very  pleasant.' 

*  Which  ? '  asked  Geoffrey.    *  Old  Vyne  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  why  people  are  so  disagreeable  about 
Mr.  Vyne.  He's  not  half  bad  when  you  get  to  know  him.  He 
could  tell  you  a  lot  you  don't  know — about  horses  and  things.' 

*  Could  he,  by  Jove  ? '  And  Geoffrey  grinned  a  little ;  for, 
like  many  young  men,  he  liked  to  consider  the  horse  his  '  strong 
subject.' 

*  Mrs.  Vyne's  much  nicer,  of  course,'  continued  Tryphena. 
'  But  then  she's  not  at  home.  But  there's  Bessie.  Mama  says 
she's  an  awfully  superior  girl.  She  used  to  be  at  our  house  a 
lot,  and  mama  taught  her  singing  ^d  things,  but  papa  didn't 
like  it.    He  said  it  was  putting  her  above  her  station.' 

*  0  well — of  course  there's  no  use  in  doing  that,'  returned 
Geoffrey,  whose  own  views  on  social  subjects  were  conservative. 
Yet  he  looked  with  more  interest  than  before  at  Bessie,  as  she 
came  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  with  some  eggs  in  her 
apron.    Mrs.  Filkins  was  behind  her. 

*  Hi,  Bessie !    Chuck  us  the  eggs,'  screamed  Tryphena. 
Bessie  came    up  the  steps  smiling,  and    put    the   warm 

brown  eggs  into  her  basket.  Tryphena  scudded  away  over  the 
field,  swinging  it  as  she  went;  being  filled  with  much  faith 
in  the  miscellaneous  powers  of  Providence  to  watch  over  eggs, 
children  and  drunken  men. 

'  Tryphena's  been  telling  me  you  sing,  Bessie,'  said  Geoffrey. 

*  Yes,  she've  got  a  nice  voice,'  returned  Mrs.  Filkins.  '  We're 
all  musical  in  our  fam'ly,  but  Bessie  'ave  'ad  the  most  advan- 
tages, because  Mrs.  Dangerfield  taught  her  music' 

*  It  was  on  mother's  account,'  explained  Bessie  ;  *  because  my 
sister  Milly  did  keep  on  her  so  about  sending  me  away  to  be 
educated.    As  if  poor  people  like  us  could  afford  to  do  that.' 

'Education's  rot,'  observed  Geoffrey.  'There's  a  lot  too 
much  of  it  nowadays.' 

'  0,  I  never  could  abide  my  book ! '  cried  Mrs.  Filkins. 
'  Tm  all  for  music.    Do  you  sing,  Mr.  Meade  ? ' 

'A  little,  I'm  awfully  fond  of  it.' 

'  Well,  I  'ope  you'll  honour  us  with  a  song  sometimes. 
Bessie  and  I  sing  a  deal  when  we're  together.' 
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IV 


That  evening  Geoffrey  sat  forlornly  m  the  large  sqnare 
parlour  at  the  Manor.  Although  it  was  August,  the  weather 
was  damp,  and  the  mist  lay  white  and  chill  on  the  low  meadows 
by  the  river.  The  oil  lamp  threw  a  strong  light  on  the  open 
volume  before  him  and  left  the  room  in  shadow  about  him. 
His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  mechanically  fol- 
lowed the  almost  imperceptible  smoke  ascending  from  the 
chimney  of  the  lamp  to  the  low  white-washed  ceihng,  where 
it  spread  a  blackness  in  the  space  between  two  heavy  beams. 
Without  all  was  not  precisely  dark,  but  dreary  and  formless, 
and  now  and  then  the  ivy  scraped  on  the  pane  of  the  uncur- 
tained lattice.  The  sound  of  clattering  plates  and  opening 
doors'  had  ceased  in  the  kit(ihen  across  the  way.  Mrs.  Vyne  had 
been  accustomed  to  keep  the  kitchen  conscientiously  quiet  of 
an  evening,  as  she  imagined  the  young  gentlemen  would  greatly 
dislike  anything  which  disturbed  their  studies.  But  now  there 
arose  a  pleasant  sound  of  voices.  Mrs.  Filkins  and  Bessie  were 
singing.  The  aunt  and  niece  had  both  a  good  ear  for  music, 
and  good  voices  which  harmonised  well. 
Geoffrey  Ustened. 

*  By  Jove  !    That's  not  half  bad,'  he  said  to  himself. 
Presently  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  kitchen  door,  rather 
shyly. 

'  Do  you  mind  my  coming  in,  Mrs.  Filkins  ?  *  he  asked. 
Mrs.  Filkins  soon  dissipated  his  shyness.  She  was  genial 
as  an  acquaintance,  though  she  had  drawbacks  as  a  relation. 
The  kitchen  was  much  more  cheerful  than  the  parlour.  The 
well-scoured  white  table  was  drawn  up  near  the  hearth,  the  plain 
glass  lamp  burned  brightly  on  it,  Mrs.  Filkins  sat  on  one  side 
in  a  high-backed  wooden  arm-chair  with  a  cushion,  and  on  the 
other  Bessie's  dark  head  was  bent  over  her  mending.  A  black 
kitten  with  a  red  ribbon  round  its  neck  sprawled  before  the  fire, 
clawing  the  matting  with  a  rasping  noise  or  making  a  startling 
dash  at  some  careless  foot,  swung  in  time  to  a  tune.  From 
either  end  of  the  high,  narrow  chimney-piece,  set  with  a  row  of 
cheap  fairings,  two  large  white  china  dogs,  brown-eared  and 
circular-eyed,  stared  over  the  heads  of  the  party,  with  an 
eternally  smiling  serenity  worthy  of  Egyptian  sphinxes.  The 
dresser,  where  some  old  pewter  plates  and  dishes  showed  bright 
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among  common  blue  ware,  even  the  brown  hams  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  seemed  to  add  to  the  homely  comfort  of  the  room. 
Geoffrey  was  soon  at  home  there.  He  knew  an  immense  number 
of  songs,  some  broadly  comic,  some  of  the  characteristically 
English  sort,  half-humorous,  half-sentimental,  some  patriotic, 
and  a  very  few  wholly  sentimental.  The  two  women,  whose  own 
repertoire  was  entirely  sentimental  and  religious,  caught  up 
the  tunes  and  joined  heartily  in  the  choruses.  Sometimes 
Thomas  Vyne,  smoking  silently  in  the  black  chimney  corner, 
would  take  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  swell  the  sound  with  a 
few  bass  notes. 

So  the  time  passed  cheerfully  enough ;  and  the  next  evening 
and  the  next,  and  many  more  in  the  same  way.  But  sometimes 
they  adjourned  to  the  parlour,  where  Bessie  played  dance-music 
on  a  crazy  piano,  while  Mr.  Vyne  took  advantage  of  his  wife's 
absence  to  spend  his  evening  at  the  *  Seven  Stars,'  whence  he 
returned  in  the  sodden  condition  that  was  his  Nirvana. 


When  his  wife  was  at  home,  Thomas  Vyne  did  his  half  of  the 
churning,  for  a  large  modern  churn  is  a  heavy  machine  for  a 
woman  to  work.  But  as  soon  as  his  daughter  was  left  alone,  his 
share  dropped  to  a  quarter.  At  last  he  gave  it  up  altogether. 
For  slouching  along  one  day  from  the  back  of  the  house  to  the 
front,  by  the  narrow  gravel  path  which  ran  round  it,  he  happened 
to  look  in  at  the  long  low  casement  of  the  kitchen.  Bessie  was 
not  churning.  She  had  her  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  was  leaning 
with  one  strong  white  arm  on  the  churn,  turning  a  pretty  laughing 
profile  away  from  the  window  towards  the  handle.  And  bent 
almost  double  over  the  handle  working  with  both  hands,  was 
Mr.  Geoffrey ;  but  as  he  bent  he  also  lifted  towards  her  a  rosy 
boyish  face  as  laughing  as  her  own.  Thomas  Vyne  retreated 
from  the  window  to  the  corner  of  the  house  and  stood  there 
thinking.  His  eyelids  drooped  over  his  eyes,  that  were  dark 
like  Bessie's,  but  prominent  and  dull,  and  he  smiled  a  slow 
smile  of  satisfaction,  and  also  of  contemptuous  wonder  at  the 
folly  of  a  man  who  could  exert  himself  when  he  was  not  obhged. 
He  had  been  yaung  and  handsome  once,  and  the  women  had 
been  fond  of  him,  but  he  had  never  done  their  work  for  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  worked  for  him.  He  went  to  the  stack- 
yard, and  selecting  a  place  where  some  of  last  year's  hay  lay 
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tumbled  in  the  shadow  of  a  tall  new  rick,  he  lay  down  flat  'can 
his  back,  with  his  corduroy-trousered  legs  apart,  his  hands 
clasped  under  his  head,  and  his  shapeless  hat  tilted  over  his 
eyes.  Nothing  of  his  face  remained  visible  except  the  grizzled 
unshaven  chin  and  the  loose-lipped  mouth,  on  which  an  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  lingered  even  in  his  sleep ;  for  his  visions 
were  literally  golden. 

Churning  was  not  the  only  dairy-work  for  which  GeoflErey 
developed  a  taste.  At  this  time  of  year  it  was  Mrs.  Yyne's 
custom  to  put  a  cheese  into  the  press  every  morning  before 
half-past  nine,  and  Bessie  would  not  have  thought  of  breaking 
the  rule  in  her  absence.  Geoffrey  discovered  it  was  rather  good 
sport  breaking  the  great  smooth  curd  in  the  vat  with  a  kind  of 
wooden  rake,  and  hunting  the  pieces  about  till  they  were  reduced 
to  the  smallest  possible  fragments.  Besides  it  got  him  up  in 
the  morning,  so  that  he  arrived  at  his  tutor's  with  a  compara- 
tive punctuality,  which  at  first  quite  took  that  worthy  man 
aback. 

Once  he  even  helped  with  the  washing.  It  was  a  hot  day, 
and  Bessie  went  up  to  the  bowling-green  with  a  basket  of  wet 
linen  under  her  arm.  The  bowling-green  was  a  terrace  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  garden,  surrounded  by  a  yew  hedge,  and  led  up 
to  by  grass  steps.  The  young  men  had  made  a  tennis  lawn  of  it 
when  Owen  Smith  was  at  the  Manor.  Bessie  walked  slowly  up 
the  turf  path,  between  the  gay  ranks  of  rose-coloured  and  white 
phloxes,  and  the  sweet  grey  lavender  bushes,  full  of  bloom.  She 
Tvas  tired,  and  glad  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  after  the  steamy 
atmosphere  of  the  wash-house.  When  she  came  to  the  round 
arch  in  the  hedge  of  the  bowling-green,  she  paused  in  surprise ; 
for  Geoffrey  was  lying  on  the  grass  in  his  shabbiest  flannels, 
smoking  and  reading  the  newspaper. 

*  "Why,  Mr.  Geoffrey ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  I  thought  you  veas 
going  to  a  garden  party  this  afternoon.* 

*  So  I  was,'  replied  Geoffrey  gravely,  sitting  up  and  taking 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  *  But  I've  been  taken  suddenly  and 
seriously  unwell.' 

'  Oh  dear  ! '  cried  Bessie,  opening  concerned  eyes.     *  Would 
you  like  the  doctor  sent  for  ? ' 
Geoffrey  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Observe  my  symptoms,'  he  said. 

He  ran  and  jumped  over  the  tennis  net,  then  hopped  back. 
Bessie  laughed  too,  but  coloured,  a  little  mortified  at  her  own 
simplicity. 
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*  What  a  lot  of  nonsense  you  do  talk,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Geoffrey.' 

*  Of  course  I  try  to  humbug  people,  but  I  don't  succeed, 
except  with  you.    You're  so  precious — well — green.* 

Bessie  smiled  and  said  nothing,  for  fear  she  should  again 
say  something  wrong.  There  is  nothing  which  differs  so  much 
from  country  to  country,  and  from  class  to  class,  as  pleasantry, 
and  she  was  instinctively  afraid  of  indulging  in  it  with  Geoffrey. 
She  spread  the  linen  on  the  broad  yew  hedge,  which  had  been  cut 
low  on  the  further  side  of  the  green, 

*  Why  don't  you  like  going  to  tennis  parties  ? '  she  asked. 
He  jumped  up  and  seized  the  other  end  of  a  sheet  which  she 

was  trying  to  shake  out. 

'  Because  I  prefer  hanging  out  the  clothes.' 

*  I  shouldn't,  if  I  was  you.    I'd  a  deal  sooner  play  tennis.' 

*  Depends  who  you  play  with.  The  girls  about  here  seem 
uncommon  dull.' 

The  sheet  was  spread  out  between  them  and  went  on  to  the 
hedge  with  a  heave. 

'  If  you  find  the  ladies  about  here  dull,  you  must  find  me  a 
lot  worse,'  said  Bessie,  after  a  pause. 

'  0,  come,  I  say,  Bessie  !    Who's  talking  nonsense  now  ? ' 

She  untwisted  a  towel  and  flapped  it  noisily. 

*  Well,  I've  never  been  to  London  or  anywhere,  and  I've  not 
learnt  things  like  ladies.  I  don't  know  as  I  thought  much  of 
Milly's  talk  about  education  when  I  was  younger,  but  I  often 
wish  now  I  wasn't  so  hignorant.' 

Geoffrey  leaned  his  back  against  the  hedge  and  put  his  hands 
in  his  trouser  pockets. 

*  Now,  my  good  girl,  don't  go  on  talking  that  sort  of  rot ! 
Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  cares  whether  you're  ignorant  or 
not?  Of  course  it's  all  right  for  ladies  to  go  to  school,  but 
afterwards  do  you  suppose  anyone  cares  two  straws  what  they've 
learnt?  It's  an  awful  mistake  educating  girls  as  people  do 
now.  Men  don't  like  it.  They  don't  marry  them.  What  a 
man  likes  is ' 

So  far  Geoffrey's  discourse  had  been  abstract,  the  education 
of  women  being  a  favourite  subject  for  animadversion  in  the 
Meade  family.  But  Bessie  was  standing  opposite  him,  drinking 
in  his  words,  and  he  broke  off. 

'Why,  Lor'  bless  me,  Bessie,'  he  exclaimed  with  a  short 
laugh,  'it's  perfectly  ridiculous  your  talking  about  education 
and  that,  when — well,  I  suppose  it's  like  my  impere^ce  to  tell 
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you  80 — but  still  you  must  know  you're  fifty  times  better  look- 
ing than  any  other  girl  in  this  blooming  country,  lady  or  not/ 

The  admiration  in  his  look  was  frank  and  warm.  Bessie 
turned  away  slowly  and  spread  a  towel  on  the  hedge.  His  eyes 
dwelt  on  the  glossy  blackness  of  her  plaits  and  the  curves  of  her 
creamy  cheek  and  throat.  He  had  never  before  fully  realised 
her  beauty.    Neither  had  she. 

VI 

The  relations  of  Geoffrey  Meade  and  Bessie  continued  for  a 
week  or  two  only  such  as  a  clear-sighted  observer  might  have 
called,  according  to  his  temper,  those  of  flirtation  or  of  comrade- 
ship. 

It  was  at  any  rate  a  gossamer  idyll,  such  as  the  least  v«^ind 
of  chance  might  have  blown  away;  to  leave  no  trace  on  the 
heart  of  one  at  least  of  the  couple.  .  Yet  they  somewhat  modi- 
fied each  other's  ideas.  Geoffrey,  comparing  the  ungraceful  and 
ungracious  scions  of  the  aristocracy  at  the  Rectory,  with  Bessie 
Vyne,  felt  his  faith  in  gentle  birth  waver.  Bessie,  by  nature  a 
Radical,  though  controlled  by  her  mother's  conservatism,  began 
to  doubt  whether  her  mother  and  Milly  knew  so  much  about 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  she  had  been  used  to  believe  they  did. 
And  all  the  while  old  Catharine,  washing  up  dishes  in  the  scul- 
lery or  moving  about,  duster  in  hand,  kept  a  pale,  suspicious 
eye  on  the  young  people,  while  they  exchanged  laughter  and 
talk  that  to  her  was  silence.  She  came  to  envy  Bessie  with  an 
envy  that  was  almost  hate,  for  her  beauty,  for  the  young  gentle- 
man's admiration  of  it,  and  the  chances  it  would  give  her.  She, 
deaf  old  Catharine,  had  had  rich  gentlemen  after  her  once ;  she 
had  had  chances  too.  She  reckoned  them  up  in  her  long  brood- 
ings,  and  magnified  them,  all  the  splendid  chances  she  had 
thrown  away  in  her  devil-may-care  youth,  to  come  at  last  to 
this. 

When  Elisabeth  had  been  gone  three  weeks,  Catharine  was 
left  alone  to  superintend  the  young  people,  for  Mrs.  Filkins  went 
away. 

She  had  begun  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Filkins  and  the  niece  left 
in  charge  of  him,  were  getting  along  altogether  too  comfortably 
without  her.  Therefore  she  said  that  everything  was  going  to 
sixes  and  sevens  in  consequence  of  her  absence,  and  that  Filkins 
in  particular  was  so  much  affected  by  it  that  he  looked  as  though 
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he  were  going  to  have  a  stroke ;  which  indeed,  at  his  age,  as  she 
had  often  told  him,  he  might  confidently  expect,  and  she  shouldn't 
think  it  right  not  to  be  there.  So  she  went  back  to  Church 
Milton. 

The  first  evening  Geoffrey  and  Bessie  were  left  alone  in  the 
house — for  Catharine  had  gone  home  and  Thomas  to  the  '  Seven 
Stars ' — Geoffrey  determined  to  devote  himself  to  his  books.  He 
worked  conscientiously  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Then,  while 
his  bodily  eye  travelled  over  the  printed  page,  his  mind's  eye  saw 
nothing  but  Bessie  sewing  alone  in  the  kitchen.  At  last,  when 
he  had  read  ten  pages  without  having  the  slightest  idea  what 
they  were  about,  ho  remarked  to  himself  that  '  Confound  it  all, 
it  was  too  absurd ! ' — If  there  was  no  one  in  the  house,  so  much 
the  better.  There  would  be  no  one  to  put  a  disagreeable  com- 
plexion on  a  perfectly  innocent  friendship. 

Yet  when  he  came  to  the  kitchen  door  he  knocked  at 
it  hesitatingly,  and  when  Bessie  said,  '  Come  in,'  he  only  put 
his  head  in. 

*  Are  you  awfully  busy  ?  Please  say  if  I'm  a  nuisance,  but 
I've  picked  out  that  song  I  couldn't  remember,  on  the  piano, 
and  I  thought  p'r'aps  you'd  like  to  hear  it.' 

At  first  Bessie  seemed  as  though  she  did  not  want  him, 
but  when  he  began  to  beat  a  retreat,  she  called  him  back. 
He  took  Mrs.  Filkins'  deserted  chair,  and  they  behaved  exactly 
as  they  had  done  when  she  was  there,  except  that  they  sung 
less  and  talked  more.  There  was  nothing  particular  m  their 
talk,  but  it  took  a  colour  of  intimacy  from  its  circumstances, 
as  they  sat  on  each  side  the  hearth.  In  this  way  they  spent 
several  pleasant  evenings. 

There  were  short  blue  and  white  cotton  curtains  to  the 
kitchen  window,  which  Bessie  always  cai'efuUy  drew  as  soon 
as  it  was  dusk.  One  night  there  was  a  strong  wind ;  a  wind 
that  beat  the  heavy-headed  trees  this  way  and  that,  shattering 
their  twigs  and  sending  a  host  of  prematurely  fallen  leaves 
scurrying  over  the  meadows  and  along  the  white  country  roads. 
The  earth  beneath  seemed  full  of  the  tumultuous  motion  of 
things  and  their  shadows,  but  in  the  sky  above  the  moon  rode 
serenely,  watched  by  a  far-off  circle  of  palely  twinkling  stars. 

When  Geoffrey  came  in  he  flung  back  a  curtain  with  a  sharp 
jingle  of  rings. 

'  What  a  jolly  moon !    Come  and  look  at  it.' 

'  0  don't ! '  cried  Bessie  simultaneously. 
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'Don't  what?' 

She  stepped  quickly  to  the  window,  pretended  to  look  oat 
and  put  the  curtain  back  in  its  place. 

'  I  can't  abide  the  moon  nor  the  dark  neither/  she  said, 
going  back  to  her  chair  and  taking  up  her  sewing. 

She  denied  that  she  was  either  timid  or  fanciful  about  any- 
thing else,  but  she'd  had  that  fancy  from  a  child.  She  couldn't 
help  being  afraid  at  night  that  if  she  looked  up  from  her  work 
and  the  curtain  wasn't  drawn,  she  might  see — see  something 
peering  in  at  her  out  of  the  darkness.  It  was  silly  of  course, 
and  Mother  scolded  her  for  it,  but  she  couldn't  help  it.  Did 
Geoffirey  know  about  the  Weeping  Lady? — No,  Geoffrey  had 
never  heard  of  her.  Well,  of  course  it  was  all  nonsense  about 
ghosts,  but  they  did  say  there  was  once  a  young  lady  living  at 
the  Manor — that  was  in  the  Bamptons'  time — and  she  had  a 
lover.  And  news  came  that  her  lover  was  false  to  her,  and  she 
ran  straight  out  and  drowned  herself  in  a  deep  pool  in  the 
river,  just  where  the  canal  came  in  now.  Mother  didn't  like 
them  to  talk  about  such  stuff,  but  the  story  went  that  the  lady's 
ghost  walked  by  the  river  there. 

There  were  people  in  Old  Milton  and  Church  Milton  too, 
who  declared  they'd  not  been  able  to  get  their  dogs  past 
Weeping  Ferry  at  night ;  the  poor  beasts  trembled  and  whined 
so  pitiful.  And  sometimes  it  was  said  the  lady  walked  across 
the  Long  Meadows  to  the  Manor,  sighing  and  wailing  all  the 
way  and  with  the  wet  dripping  from  her  clothes  as  she  went, 
and  she  never  came  into  the  house,  but  walked  round  and  round 
it  on  the  little  flagged  path,  and  looked  in  at  the  windows  as 
she  passed,  as  though,  poor  soul,  she  were  seeking  to  be  let  in. 
Mother  didn't  beUeve  a  word  of  it,  and  went  out  by  herself 
at  all  hours,  when  the  cows  wanted  seeing  to.      But  Father 

declared  that  once  he Here  Bessie  broke  off  with  a  sharp 

little  cry,  and  jumped  up  so  precipitately  that  she  scattered  her 
work  things  all  over  the  floor.  She  caught  Geoffrey  by  the 
shoulder,  staring  at  the  door,  which  opened  into  the  porch. 

'  Look  ! '  she  whispered,  pointing ;  and  had  to  swallow  some- 
thing in  her  throat  before  she  could-  articulate  again,  *  Look ! ' 
Geoffrey  turned  his  head  hurriedly.  A  hole  some  five  or  six 
inches  square  had  been  cut  out  of  the  door  and  a  pane  of  glass 
let  in.  This  aperture,  which  had  been  dark,  was  now  filled  by 
something  white ;  a  whiteness  as  of  a  pallid  human  face 
pressed  against  the  glass,  and  broken  by  two  shadowy  pits 
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for  eyes.  For  a  minute  or  more  the  two  young  people  remained 
pressed  together,  fixed  in  a  horrified  stare  at  the  white  thing, 
which  seemed  to  be  looking  at  them.  Then  the  aperture  was 
dark  again. 

They  neither  of  them  spoke,  but  Oeoffirey  walked  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  stepped  out  into  the  blackness  of  the  porch. 
Outside  in  the  moonlight,  slowly  mounting  the  steps,  he  saw  the 
figure  of  a  woman ;  a  little  old  woman  with  a  grey  knitted  shawl 
tied  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  a  thin  cotton  skirt  and 
apron,  which  the  wind  blew  wildly  about  her.  Geoiffrey  called 
after  her,  but  she  went  on  mounting  the  steps  at  the  same  slow 
pace.  At  the  top  of  them  she  paused.  She  had  got  out  of  the 
shelter  of  the  house  and  a  gust  of  wind  caught  her  and  almost 
whirled  her  round. 

Bessie  had  stepped  out  into  the  porch  and  stood  behind 
Geoffrey. 

*  Why,  if  it  ain't  old  Catharine  ! '  she  cried.  And  her  terror 
turned  to  irritation,  violent  with  the  reaction  of  her  shaken 
nerves.  She  bounded  half-way  up  the  steps  and  caught 
Catharine  by  the  skirt.  The  old  woman  turned  with  a  harsh 
cry  of  fear  and  anger,  and  tried  to  pull  away  her  dress.  Bessie 
held  it  fast.  The  wind  wrapped  her  own  black  dress  about 
her,  and  blew  her  black  hair  from  her  forehead  in  fantastic 
little  streamers. 

*  Catharine ! '  she  shrieked.  'How  dare  you  come  crouping 
and  spying  about  the  place  at  this  time  o'  night  ?    What  do  you 

mean  by '     She  ended  with  an  '  Oh ! '  dapping  her ,  hand 

to  her  mouth.  Catharine  had  dashed  five  yellow  talons  up  the 
length  of  it,  and  the  blood  spurted.  Bessie  dropped  down  the 
steps  she  had  mounted,  nursing  her  bleeding  hand.  Old  Catharine 
turned  her  head  this  way  and  that,  as  though  hesitating  whether 
to  go  or  stay ;  then  went  slowly  towards  the  gate. 

Bessie,  taking  her  hand  from  her  mouth,  broke  into  an 
hysterical  laugh. 

*  0  dear,  0  dear !  I  really  did  take  her  for  a  ghost !  *  Geofeey 
laughed  too,  embarrassed. 

Catharine,  not  yet  half-way  to  the  gate,  glanced  quickly  round. 
Bessie's  laugh  had  pierced  her  dull  ears,  and  her  keen  eyes  caught 
them  both  still  laughing  in  the  moonlight.  In  a  moment  she 
was  back  again  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  Her  hands  clutched  her 
skirt  in  a  convulsion  of  rage,  and  she  stooped  to  bring  her  face 
nearer  to  them. 
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*  Ha,  ha !  He,  he ! '  she  shrieked,  mocking  their  laughtefi 
with  chin  thrust  out  and  crooked  mouth,  gaping  mere  blackness 
in  the  moonlight.  For  a  minute  she  cried  out  shrilly,  with  a 
sound  hardly  more  human  than  the  whine  of  the  wind  round 
the  comer  of  the  house.  Then  her  voice  fell  and  distinct 
words  came. 

*  Laugh— laugh  at  old  Catharine,  did  you?  I'll  see  you 
laugh  wrong  side  your  mouth,  Bessie  Vyne.  I  watched  you 
— I'll  tell — ^you  and  gentleman.  He  won't  marry  you — not 
he.  I  know  gentlemen.  Send  you  to  the  devil,  and  serve  you 
right.     He'll  send  you  to  the  devil,  you ' 

Geoffrey,  who  had  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  petrified, 
was  now  close  to  her.  He  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  her  round  in  the  direction  of  the  gate. 
For  a  few  moments  she  attempted  to  resist,  pouring  out  half- 
articulate  curses.  Then  twisting  away  from  under  his  hand,  she 
ran  along  the  paved  path,  through  the  gate  and  away  round  the 
corner  of  the  garden,  with  the  lightness  of  a  withered  leaf  before 
the  wind.  Geoffrey  walked  to  the  gate,  which  he  shut,  and  stood 
looking  after  her,  cursing  also,  between  his  teeth.  When  he 
turned  round,  Bessie  was  gone.  The  moonlight  was  stealing 
along  the  front  of  the  old  house,  silvering  its  roof  and  slanting 
black  shadows  across  it  from  the  least  projection  of  its  stonework. 
The  tall  sunflowers  in  the  garden  tossed  and  bowed  before  the 
gale  till  they  almost  swept  the  ground,  clapping  their  broad 
leaves  together  with  a  cheerless  sound.  From  time  to  time  the 
branch  of  an  elm  outside  answered  them  with  a  groan.  GeoSrey 
stood  there  in  the  wind,  miserable  with  the  acute  and  helpless 
misery  of  youth,  placed  suddenly  in  an  awkward  situation.  He 
felt  that  he  ought  to  go  indoors  and  say  something  to  Bessie,  but 
he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  think  of  the  right  thing  to  say. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  gave  up  trying  to  think  and  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  trusting  to  fate.  To  his  relief  Bessie  was  not  there.  He 
went  through  into  the  passage.  A  small  table  stood  there  with 
a  shiny  cloth  on  it,  a  petroleum  lamp,  and  beside  that  his  bed- 
room candle  and  matches,  placed  ready  for  him.  The  old  stair- 
case of  the  Manor  had  been  burnt  down  years  ago,  and  the  lamp 
lighted  a  narrow  white  deal  stair,  very  clean  and  very  steep.  It 
looked  cheerless,  and  so  did  the  parlour,  where  the  lamp  had 
smouldered  low  and  smelt  vilely.  Geoffrey  ht  his  candle  and 
went  slowly  upstairs  to  his  bedroom.  That  too  was  clean  and 
bare,  yet  smelt  fusty  with  the  fustiness  of  generations  of  feather- 
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beds.  The  low  four-post  bed  had  very  white  dimity  curtains  and 
a  patchwork  coverlid  which  Elisabeth  and  Bessie  had  made 
together  when  Bessie  was  stUl  a  little  girl.  GeoiSrey  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  it.  The  single  candle  flickered  in  the  draught 
and  sent  a  large  unflattering  silhouette  of  his  profile  wavering 
about  the  whitewashed  wall,  sometimes  invading,  sometimes  re- 
ceding from  a  text  illuminated  by  Tryphena,  with  a  prodigal  ex- 
penditure of  shell-gold  and  ultramarine.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
felt  a  flash  of  indignant  contempt  for  himself.  So  he  rose  and 
stumped  resolutely  down  the  creaking  stairs  and  knocked  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Bessie  was  sitting  by  the  table,  and  as  he  came 
in  he  saw  her  snatch  up  her  sewing,  which  was  lying  at  a  little 
distance  from  her.  He  came  in  slowly  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
hearth,  with  one  heel  on  the  fender.  Bessie's  dark  head  was 
bent  over  her  work,  but  he  saw  her  handkerchief  lying  beside 
her  in  a  little  wet  ball,  and  thought  he  saw  a  moist  gleam  about 
her  silken  eyelashes.  He  was  immediately  pierced  to  the  heart 
by  an  acute  consciousness  of  guilt  and  an  equally  acute  desire  to 
console. 

'  I  just  came  in  to  say  good-night,'  he  said  humbly. 

Bessie  was  furious  with  herself  for  not  being  able  to  answer, 
but  she  had  given  way  to  her  tears,  imagining  Geoiffrey  to  be  safe 
upstairs,  and  could  not  immediately  check  them.  Geoffrey 
turned  one  of  the  large  china  dogs  a  little,  carefully,  as  though  its 
lifted  nose  and  round  O's  of  eyes  had  not  been  pointed  at  precisely 
the  right  spot  on  the  opposite  wall.  Then  he  glanced  down 
again  and  saw  a  bright  drop  just  falling  on  Bessie's  work.  In  a 
moment  he  was  on  his  knees  by  the  table,  leaning  his  arm  on  it. 

*  Please  don't  cry,  Bessie,'  he  said,  '  I  can't  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am — I'm  afraid  it's  upset  you  most  awfully.' 

Bessie  murmured  something  husky  about  it  being  perfectly 
horrid,  but  not  his  fault. 

*  0  yes  it  is !  I  ought  to  have  prevented  it.    I  ought  to  have 

kicked  the  old  dev wretch  out  before  she  could  get  up  her 

steam.    I'pi  sure  it's  my  fault  somehow.     I  can  feel  it  is.' 

*  0  no,  no !     It's  not  a  bit.    And  anyhow  she'd  seen.' 

*  But  there  wasn't  anything  to  see,  my  dear  girl.' 

*  No,  but  she'll  say — 0  dear ! '  And  Bessie  put  her  arm  on 
the  back  of  her  chair  and  laid  her  forehead  on  it. 

*  Never  mind  what  she  says '  Geoffrey  was  unconsciously 

edging  nearer  to  Bessie  as  he  talked — '  For  one  thing,  not  a  soul 
can  understand  her  jabber,  except  your  mother.' 
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'  But  she'll  say  to  her— and  0,  Mother  will  be  so  vexed !  * 

There  was  a  pause. 

'I  sappose  I  oughtn't  to  have  come  into  the  kitchen/  he 
said  ruefully.    *  I  knew  it  was  my  fault  somehow.' 

'No,  no!'  cried  Bessie.  *  It  was  most  kind  of  you,  I'm 
sure.  I  should  have  been  dreadful  dull  of  an  evening  all  by 
myself.    And — and  there  wasn't  any  harm.' 

She  blushed  faintly  ^d  turned  away,  twisting  her  wet  hand- 
kerchief round  her  fingers. 

'  Will  your  mother  scold  you,  Bessie  ? '  he  asked. 

*  I  don't  know  about  scold ;  she  don't  say  much,  but  I  can't 
bear  Mother  to  be  vexed  with  me.  I'm  quite  childish,  as  you 
iiiay  say,  about  it.' 

'  But  she  can't  be  vexed:  at  least  not  with  you,'  said  he,  with 
cheerful  conviction. 

'  0  yes,  she  will.  Mother's  awful  good  and  kind,  but 
she's  so  very — well,  I  don't  know — so  very ' 

She  twisted  herself  still  more  round  from  him,  and  dabbed 
the  wet  handkerchief  hastily  on  her  eyes.  This  fresh  outbreak 
of  tears  was  more  than  Geoffrey  could  stand.  Before  he  quite 
knew  what  he  was  doing  his  arm  was  round  her  waist  and  a 
little  kiss  fell  haphazard  just  between  her  cheek  and  throat. 

*  Poor  little  Bessie !  Don't  cry,'  he  said  softly  in  her  ear.  At 
the  touch  of  his  hand  and  lips  Bessie  seemed  to  herself  to  start ; 
but  it  was  only  a  start  of  the  blood,  not  outwardly  perceptible. 
The  tears  dried  up  in  her  eyes  as  though  by  magic,  her  breath 
came  pantingly,  and  she  drew  a  little  towards  him  instinctively, 
her  thoughts  at  an  entire  pause.  He  kissed  her  again,  this  time 
on  her  chin,  just  below  the  corner  of  her  mouth. 

*  Gome,  cheer  up,  old  girl,'  he  said.  But  it  did  not  matter  to 
himself  or  to  her  precisely  what  he  said.  It  was  an  utterance 
of  caress  and  comfort  independent  of  words. 

The  back  door  opened  with  a  clattering  noise. 
It  was  Thomas  Vyne,  returning  from  the  '  Seven  Stars '  and 
stumbling  over  a  row  of  milk-pails  put  ready  for  the  morning's  use. 
Geoffrey  rose  hastily  from  his  knees. 

*  I  suppose  I'd  better  be  off,'  he  said.  *  Good-night,  Bessie. 
Now  mind,  you're  not  to  cry  any  more.' 

He  went  upstairs,  and  fancied  that  Thomas,  somewhere  in 
the  background  among  the  milk-pails,  did  not  observe  him. 
But  Thomas,  closing  the  kitchen  door  behind  him  with  a  meaning 
grin,  said  to  his  daughter : 
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.     '  'Ullo,  Bessie !    Gettin'  a  sweet'eart  ? ' 

*  No,  Father.    Please  don't  talk  nonsense.' 

T  *  Nonsense,  is  it  ?  I've  seen  a  bit  more  of  the  world  nor  you 
have,  or  our  mother  either,  for  the  matter  0'  that,  and  I  say 
Geof  Meade's  gettin'  uncommon  sweet  on  you.  Well,  I've  known 
queerer  things  to  'appen  than  for  a  good-lookin'  girl  like  you  to 
get  married  by  a  gentleman.' 

*  Don't,  Father !  I'm  sure  I  never  thought  of  anything  of  the 
kind.' 

'  Ha,  ha !  'Aven't  yer  now  ?  But  'ave  it  yer  own  way,  Bessie. 
I  aiu't  a-going  to  spile  sport.  But  remember  this,  my  gurl ' — 
and  he  wagged  his  head  solemnly — \  the  Yynes  'ave  seen  better 
days,  as  well  you  know.  Yer  poor  old  father  come  down  in  the 
world  and  married  a  labourer's  daughter — all  his  own  fault,  my 
dear,  his  own  fault ! — but  it  'ud  be  a  great  comfort  to  'im  in  his 
old  age  to  see  his  gurl  a-ridin'  in  her  kerridge.' 

He  was  in  a  sentimental  stage,  and  went  to  bed  feeling  a 
good  father. 

Bessie  had  usually  but  a  moderate  amount  of  respect  for 
her  father's  ideas,  but  on  this  occasion  they  influenced  her  more 
than  she  would  have  been  willing  to  allow.  Instead  of  jumping 
into  bed  quickly,  as  usual,  she  undressed  slowly,  with  many 
pauses,  though  the  wind  that  roared  in  the  chimney  and  shook 
the  leaded  casements,  chilled  her  bare  arms  and  shoulders.  As 
she  sat  on  the  bed  with  her  loosened  hair  about  her,  she  hap- 
pened to  catch  sight  of  her  own  reflection  in  the  shabby  little 
looking-glass.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  it  for  several  minutes  with 
an  earnest  scrutiny;  then  flung  herself  face-foremost  on  the 
pillow,  in  a  rapture  of  she  knew  not  what.  Up  to  the  day  when 
Geoffrey  had  helped  her  to  hang  out  the  clothes,  she  had  been 
one  of  ^those  exceedingly  rare  women  who  are  really  unaware  of 
their  own  beauty,  or  at  any  rate  of  its  power.  Such  unconscious- 
ness is  supposed  to  add  a  charm,  and  the  appearance  of  it  does 
so ;  but  the  reality  blunts  the  edge  of  beauty  even  more  than 
an  excessive  consciousness. 

Geoffrey  was  also  more  wakeful  than  usual.  He  thought  a 
good  deal  about  Bessie :  what  a  clipper  she  was,  and  what  a 
shame  of  her  mother  to  allow  a  foul-tongued  old  hag  like  the 
deaf  woman  to  come  about  the  premises.  He  hoped  Bessie 
wasn't  crying  herself  to  sleep;  and  went  to  sleep  himself, 
feeling  very  tender-hearted  over  her. 

There  were  only  five  days  more  before  Elisabeth  came  home 
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from  the  hospital.  But  five  days  can  sometimes  work  a  greater 
change  than  as  many  years.  Geoffrey  and  Bessie  were  more 
constantly  together  than  before.  Their  conversation  when 
alone  became  disconnected,  and  when  connected  somewhat 
vacuous  ;  for  they  were  too  much  absorbed  in  the  fact  of 
each  other's  presence  to  care  what  they  were  talking  about.  Yet 
Geoffrey  was  not  aware  that  anything  important  was  going  on. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  analysing  his  own  feelings,  or  the 
remoter  results  of  his  conduct.  A  strong  impulse  was. carrying 
him  along,  and  conscious  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions,  he 
did  not  make  any  effort  to  resist  it.  Perhaps  he  could  not 
have  done  so  if  he  had  tried. 


( To  be  continued,) 
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IT  is  certainly  strange  that  so  little  attention  has  heen  paid  by 
travellers,  missionaries,  or  colonists  to  the  island  of  Sokotra. 
It  lies  on  the  great  ocean  highway  from  Aden  to  all  Asiatic  and 
Aastralian  ports,  and  ought,  one  would  think,  from  its  geographical 
position  to  have  been  utilised  long  ago  as  a  depot  for  coal  and 
provisions.  The  strategic  importance  of  the  island  is  consider- 
able, yet,  since  its  first  occupation  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  days 
of  Albuquerque  and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  the  maritime  Powers  of 
Europe  have  paid  scarcely  any  attention  to  its  claims,  and  its 
acquisition  by  Great  Britain  is  of  quite  recent  date. 

The  chief  object  of  our  expedition  was  to  investigate  the 
remains  of  the  Himyaritic  and  Christian  civilisation  which  appa- 
rently preceded  the  present  Mohammedan  regime.  Marco  Polo, 
Abulfeda,  Leo  Africanus,  Francis  Xavier,  and  a  number  of  other 
writers,  chiefly  Arabic,  agree  in  stating  that  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  apparently  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  existed  in  the  island  a  Christian  Church,  derived 
from  a  Persian  or  Syriac  source,  and  governed  by  its  own  bishop. 
In  fact,  Theodoret  tells  us  that  as  fer  back  as  the  earlier  half  of 
the  fifth  century  a  famous  missionary,  called  Theophilus,  came 
from  the  island  of  Diu  and  preached  the  gospel  in  '  India,'  what- 
ever that  vague  term  may  have  meant  at  the  time.  The  name 
Diu-Sokotra  has  been  curiously  metamorphosed  by  Greek  writers, 
like  Gosmas  Indicopleustes  and  the  author  of  the  *  Periplus,'  into 
Aioa-KopiSris. 

From  an  archeeological  point  of  view,  however,  Sokotra  is 
certainly  disappointing.  A  destructive  flood  of  Wahabee  invasion 
swept  over  the  island  in  1803,  and  destroyed,  apparently,  almost 
every  vestige  of  Christianity  which  remained.  Nor  did  these 
fanatics  spare  even  the  monuments  of  their  own  religion.    Every- 
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where  we  found  grayes  violated  and  tombstones  mutilated,  and 
it  seems  clear  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  five  mosques  in  the 
island  were  destroyed  and  subsequently  rebuilt ;  at  Tamarida  the 
foundations  of  the  older  building  are  plainly  visible.    Still,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  almost  utter  absence  of  any  indication 
that  the  island  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Churclu     Here 
and  there  we  found  crosses  cut  in  the  rock,  and  near  Has  Momi 
we  came  across  some  bone-caverns,  high  up  in  the  limestone  cliffis, 
which  may  have  been  Christian  Koifityn^pui,     In  some  places,  too, 
are  the  foundations  of  what  may  possibly  have  been  GoBUobitic 
monasteries  of  the  Portuguese  period,  and  over  an  alcove  in  the 
rude  mosque  of  Ghalansyah  I  noticed  a  Coptic  cross  deeply  cut  in 
the  stone.    The  Mollah  could  give  no  account  of  it  beyond  saying 
that  it  was  an  Arabic  letter,  which  it  certainly  was  not.     The 
emblem  may  have  survived  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  religion,  a 
solitary  and  pathetic  reminisceuce  of  Christianity  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  stronghold !    Cut  off  from  all  extmaal  support,  the 
Church  of  Sokotra  fell  upon  evil  days  and  utterly  disappeared  ;  it 
has  lived  without  a  history,  and  its  memorial  is  perished  with  it. 
The  fact  that  the  entire  island  was  at  one  time  Christian  is 
known  to  some,  at  any  rat«,  of  the  natives.     One  wonders  whether 
the  revolution  was  silently  carried  out — ^whether  any  &ithfdl 
remnant  survived  the  general  cataclysm   of  Islam.     We  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  our  inability  to  visit  the  Abdul  Kerim 
islands,  which  lie  between  Sokotra  and  Cape  Gruardafui.     Possibly 
these  islets  may  have  served  as  the  Pella  of  the  Sokotran  Church, 
or,  again,  still  earlier  records  of  Christianity  might  be  discovered  in 
them,  forming  as  they  do  a  natural  series  of  stepping-stones  firom 
the  continent ;  for  certainly  the  few  indications  which  do  eiist 
tend  to  show  that  the  Sokotran  Church  derived  its  origin,  not 
from  Syriac  or  Persian,  but  from  Abyssinian,  sources.     At  Eriosh, 
on  the  north  coast,  there  is  a  large  flat  piece  of  limestone  covered 
in  every  direction  by  rude  inscriptions.     Bough  pictures  of  camels 
abotmd,  and  still  more  numerous  are  the  incised  outlines  of  human 
feet,  generally  in  pairs ;  in  other  parts  of  the  rock  one  sees  draw- 
ings of  a  snake  with  a  large  head.     Scattered  about  everywhere 
amongst  these  primitive  sketches  are  Himyaritic  letters,  some  of 
novel  shape.     These  seldom   combine   sufficiently  to  form  any 
intelligible  inscription ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — ^that  the  Greek 
writing  which  Riebeck  alleges  to  exist  at  Eriosh  is  a  myth :  all 
the  letters  are  of  Ethiopic  origin.     A  propos  of  these  letters,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  almost  all  the  marks  used  for  branding 
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<samelfl  and  camel-mats  aie  old  Ethiopia  letters,  or  based  upon 
these.  I  collected  aboat  thirty  of  these  camel-marks,  which  were 
always  described  by  the  drivers  as  ^old  Sokotran'  letters.  A 
striking  analogy  to  this  usage  is  famished  by  the  survival  in 
historical  times  of  the  two  obsolete  Greek  letters  Eoppa  and 
Sampi  as  marks  for  branding  horses.  Again,  if  the  Christianity 
of  Sokotra  was  originally  derived  from  Abyssinia,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  any  remains  of  Christi^ 
architecture,  for  the  round  and  unsubstantial  buildings  which 
would  more  Ethiopico  serve  as  places  of  worship  would  speedily 
disappear  when  abandoned  by  their  worshippers,  or  be  utilised 
as  ordinary  dwelling-places.  Lastly,  the  bone-caverns  of  Bas 
Momi  find  their  counterpart  at  the  present  day  in  the  charnel- 
houses  which  are  used  by  Abyssinian  Christians. 

To  the  traveller  who  views  Sokotra  from  the  deck  of  a  passing 
steamer  the  island  presents  a  picture  of  bleak  and  barren  hiUs 
without  a  vestige  of  vegetation;  but  Uke  many  other  volcanic 
islands — St,  Helena,  for  instance — it  reveals  its  inland  beauties  on 
closer  acquaintance.  During  one  journey  from  Ghalansyah  in 
the  west  to  Bas  Momi  in  the  east,  and  thence,  after  a  long  circuit 
to  the  south-west,  back  to  Tamarida,  we  passed  through  scenery 
of  the  most  varied  character.  In  some  places  along  our  route  we 
camped  on  hills  where  every  blade  of  grass  was  scorched  and 
withered  by  the  same  drought  which  has  made  havoc  of  the 
Indian  crops,  and  we  found  it  difficult  at  night  to  keep  our  tents 
upright  in  face  of  the  terrific  blasts  of  the  monsoon  which  swept 
over  us  from  the  sea.  But  when  we  turned  towards  the  south- 
west the  face  of  the  country  changed.  Instead  of  arid  hills  and 
dried-up  river-beds  we  found  ourselves  amongst  lofty  mountains 
of  red  granite,  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  valleys 
where  numerous  villages  were  dotted  along  the  streams  which  ran 
down  from  Jebel  Haghier  to  the  sea.  Several  of  our  camps  in 
this  part  of  the  island  were  especially  beautiful.  Hillside  and 
mountain  torrent,  palm-tree  and  tamarind,  suddenly  lit  up  by  the 
full  moon  as  it  rose  above  the  crags  of  Jebel  Xarieh,  the  air  filled 
with  the  mysterious  whisperings  of  a  tropical  night — pictures  like 
this,  once  seen,  never  to  be  seen  again,  impress  themselves 
indeUbly  upon  the  memory. 

The  idea  of  using  Sokotra  as  a  sanatorium  for  Aden  has  been 
occasionally  entertained.  Certainly,  as  far  as  climate  goes  no 
better  selection  could  be  made — that  is,  if  one  lived  among  the 
hills.    The  Bedawin  villagers  and  cave-dwellers  who  inhabit  the 
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uplands  can  vie  with  the  Athenians  of  old  in  the  clearness  and 
freshness  of  the  air  they  breathe— 

&u  Sta  XafiTrpOTarov 

On  the  plains,  however,  the  climate  is  very  relaxing.  At 
Ghalansyah  and  Tamarida  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  enervating 
effect  of  the  warm  and  humid  atmosphere,  vitiated  as  it  was  by 
the  exhalations  from  several  large  lagoons.  These  shallow  lakes, 
fringed  by  reeds,  palms,  and  mangroves,  are  sometimes  very 
beautiful,  and  amid  the  attractions  they  present  as  camping-sites 
one  is  apt  to  forget  the  danger  of  the  miasma  which  rises  at  night 
from  their  waters.  One  of  our  party  had  no  less  than  four  attacks 
of  fever  during  two  months ;  *  and  even  if  we  escaped  actual  fever, 
we  invariably  experienced  in  the  proximity  of  these  lagoons  a 
miserable  feeling  of  lassitude  and  debility. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  island  is  very  little.  In  fact,  anyone 
wishing  for  peace  and  retrenchment  might  do  worse  than  spend  a 
winter  amid  the  delightful  hills  and  valleys  of  Sokotra.  Lambs 
can  be  purchased  for  Iff.  3d.,  magnificent  lobsters  for  2d., 
excellent  sea  fish  for  almost  nothing,  and,  if  anyone  is  prepared 
to  take  some  trouble  and  to  shoot  straight,  duck,  widgeon,  and 
other  wildfowl  can  be  added  to  the  larder. 

Apart,  however,  from  wildfowl,  Sokotra  offers  few  attractions 
to  the  sportsman.  On  several  of  the  khors  and  lagoons  birds  are 
abundant,  and  at  Ghalansyah  one  can  get  as  much  duck-shooting 
as  one  wishes  if  one  employs  a  couple  of  Arab  boys,  one  to  drive 
the  birds  up  the  lagoon,  the  other  to  act  as  water-spaniel  and 
retrieve  the  dead  ones.  I  also  shot  curlew,  snipe,  and  quail  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  covey  of  sand-grouse  came  swooping  upon  our  camp  as  the 
sun  went  down.  The  larger  fauna  of  the  Arabian  and  Somali 
coasts  are  entirely  absent  from  the  island.  It  is  most  disappoint- 
ing to  find  no  gazelle  in  surroundings  so  admirably  adapted  to 
their  habits.  In  fact,  wild  asses,  wild  goat«,  and  civet  cats  are 
the  only  larger  animals  to  be  found  in  Sokotra.  The  former  roam 
about  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Tamarida  plain  in  large  flocks. 
They  are  much  disliked  by  the  natives,  who  assert  that  these 

>  Since  these  words  were  written  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  the  companion  here 
spoken  of,  has  died.  A  subsequent  attack  of  fever  in  the  Yaffi  country  (Soath 
Arabia)  was  accentuated  by  a  chill  caught  on  the  homeward  journey,  and  proved 
fatal.  I  little  thought  when  I  left  my  kind  and  courteous  fellow-traveUer  at 
Aden  on  our  return  from  Sokotra  that  the  *  good-bye  *  was  a  ftnal  one, 
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plajful  creatures  trample  their  goats  to  death  out  of  what  the 
Americans  call  '  pure  cussedness.'  These  animals  are  very  shy, 
and  they  rushed  off  at  breakneck  pace  when  they  noticed  our 
approach.  I  managed,  however,  to  get  within  ninety  yards  of 
one  by  crawling  on  all-fours  through  the  bush,  and  killed  it  with 
one  of  Tolley's  '  Ubique  *  bullets,  which  entered  at  the  shoulder 
and  came  out  at  the  thigh  of  a  hind  leg.  The  natives  rushed  up, 
and  I  could  see  that  some  dissatisfaction  was  mingled  with  their 
amazement  when  they  saw  that  the  animal  was  dead.  Their 
little  plan  had  been  that  after  I  had  wounded  the  animal  they 
should  capture  and  tame  it,  for  when  fairly  young  such  captives 
can  be  ultimately  induced  to  accept  the  trivial  round  of  a  domestic 
donkey  with  equanimity.  The  wild  ass  had  a  fine  skin,  but  I 
could  not  induce  any  of  the  villagers  to  take  it  off. 

As  to  the  wild  goat,  I  was  unable  to  get  a  shot  at  this  noble- 
looking  beast.  One  realises  in  Sokotra  the  full  force  of  the  state- 
ment that  *  the  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goat.'  The 
Bedawin  have  naturally  no  idea  of  the  capacity  or  range  of  a  rifle, 
and  often  after  a  fearful  scramble  up  a  steep  crag  they  would 
point  to  a  wild  goat  peacefully  grazing  five  hundred  yards  away, 
and  ask  why  I  did  not  kill  it.  The  civet  cat,  unlike  good  children, 
is  heard  but  not  seen,  and  I  was  greatly  disappointed  at  failing  to 
secure  a  specimen. 

There  is  no  fishing  to  be  got  in  the  interior  of  Sokotra.  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  Balfour  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the  botany 
of  Sokotra,  that  '  the  streams  are  stocked  with  fish,'  but  this  state- 
ment is  most  misleading.  The  fine,  pebbly  streams  which  run 
down  from  the  Haghier  watershed  suggest  trout  at  every  turn, 
but,  alas !  they  contain  absolutely  nothing  except  water-beetles, 
larvaD,  and  crabs  innumerable.  Near  the  coast  one  does,  it  is 
true,  find  a  good  many  fish  in  the  streams,  but  these  are  clearly 
sea  fish  which  have  ascended  a  little  way  into  fresh  water.  Some 
decent  sport  might,  however,  be  got  in  the  lagoons,  where  several 
respectable  kinds  of  fish  will  rise  at  a  fly  or  can  easily  be  caught 
with  a  small  piece  of  conger-eel  for  bait. 

But  if  the  sportsman's  energies  are  somewhat  cramped  in 
Sokotra,  the  crag-climber  will  find  ample  scope  for  his  enthusiasm 
amidst  the  numberless  pillar-rocks  of  Jebel  Haghier.  This  mag- 
nificent range  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plain  of 
Tamarida.  The  lower  slopes  on  the  southern  side  are  clothed  with 
a  dense  vegetation,  through  which  the  climber  has  to  force  his 
way,  frequently  on  all-fours,  before  h^  reaches  the  base  of  the 
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crags,  which  rise  up  in  every  direction.  If  any  subsequent  visitor 
wishes  to  ascend  Haghier,  he  will  find  Ardahan  the  best  place 
from  which  to  start.  From  this  spot  I  accompanied  two  Bedawin 
through  a  dense  growth  of  bushes  and  creeping-plants  to  the  foot 
of  a  terrific  crag  called  Jebel  Dryet.  The  Bedawin  then  declared  that 
the  ascent  of  the  peak  was  impossible,  and  that  a  negro  had  feJlen 
four  years  ago  from  one  of  the  ledges,  before  reaching  the  summit, 
and  been  dashed  to  pieces.  After  lunch,  however,  I  informed  them 
that  if  they  did  not  accompany  me  to  the  top  there  would  be  no 
bakahiah.  This  dire  threat  altered  their  views  of  the  mountain, 
and  we  ultimately  reached  the  summit,  where  I  planted  a  small 
Union  Jack  tied  to  a  long  pole,  the  only  external  sign  of  our 
sovereignty  which  exists  in  the  island !  My  hands  and  feet  were 
bleeding  and  my  shoes  torn  to  pieces  from  the  scramble  up  the 
rough  granite  rocks,  but  one  was  well  rewarded  for  the  trouble  by 
the  beauty-  of  the  scene  spread  out  before  us.  Nearly  5,000  feet 
below  lay  the  village  and  plain  of  Tamarida,  on  our  left  rose  the 
stupendous  crags  of  Bit  Molech,  on  the  east  and  south  an  almost 
endless  succession  of  hills  and  valleys  met  the  eye,  and  round  the 
whole  lay  the  broad  girdle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  dvypiOfiov 
ryiXaafia  of  its  waters  glittering  in  the  full  sunlight.  Far  off  in 
the  distance  a  large  Messageries  steamer  was  rapidly  passing  on 
its  way,  homeward  bound,  while  its  passengers  were  probably 
commenting  on  the  dreary  and  forbidding  aspect  of  an  island 
upon  which  I  was  at  the  moment  enjoying  a  view  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  almost  unsurpassable. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  made  up  of  several  races.  On 
the  coast  one  finds  a  mongrel  blend  of  Arabs  and  negroes  ;  amongst 
the  mountains  the  villagers  are  Bedawin  pure  and  simple,  with 
chocolate-coloured  skins  and  handsome  features.  But,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  inhabitants  of  Sokotra  do  not  impress  one  favourably. 
They  are  extremely  greedy,  and  robeeah  is  a  word  scarcely  ever  out 
of  their  mouths.  The  rupee  has  ousted  the  old  Maria  Theresa 
dollar  from  this  island,  as  from  other  Oriental  countries,  but  the 
islanders  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  Indian 
currency,  and  often  looked  askance  at  the  two-anna  pieces  we 
ofiered  them  for  milk  or  butter.  Only  once  during  our  stay  did 
we  meet  with  any  real  generosity  or  hospitality,  and  that  was  from 
an  alien,  a  merchant  of  Muscat.  Woe  to  the  unhappy  traveller 
whose  money  gave  out  in  Sokotra,  or  to  the  still  more  hapless 
mariner  cast  upon  these  shores  without  any  possessions !  The 
Sultan,  it  is  true,  receives  £90  a  year  from  the  British  Grovemment, 
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and  is  required  by  treaty  to  befriend  Englishmen  who  may  be 
\nrecked  on  this  coast ;  but  the  abominable  treatment  we  received 
at  the  hands  of  this  mean  and  avaricious  ruler  would  not  lead  one 
to  expect  much  in  the  way  of  generosity  towards  poor  or  penniless 
outcasts.  When  we  wished  to  leave  the  island  before  the  change 
-of  the  monsoon  had  cut  off  all  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  the 
Sultan  prevented  any  boat  from  making  a  bargain  with  us,  in 
order  to  force  us  to  employ  his  own  dhow,  for  the  hire  of  which  he 
demanded  the  outrageous  sum  of  ^£120.  We  ultimately  secured 
the  wretched  buggalow  for  £50,  an  extortionate  price  ;  but  it  is 
high  time  the  British  Government  taught  this  insolent  Arab  a 
lesson,  and  did  its  duty  by  taking  the  island  effectually  under  its 
control. 

Even  when  the  inhabitants  were  not  asking  for  rupees  they 
were  clamouring  for  medicine.  A  Beecham's  piU  or  two,  coupled 
with  a  lively  faith  in  the  virtues  of  dowa  Ingliziy  worked  wonders 
in  the  case  of  almost  every  ailment.  I  smeared  some  vaseline  on 
the  head  of  a  young  man  unconscious  from  sunstroke — about  as 
bad  a  form  of  treatment  as  possible,  but  his  friends  did  not  like 
cold  water ;  his  female  relations  took  turns  at  rubbing  the  ointment 
well  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  met  the  youth  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  normal  health.  Even  when  the  futility  of  our  medicine  was 
obvious,  as  in  the  case  of  lockjaw  or  total  paralysis,  we  distributed 
pills,  and  as  we  generally  left  the  village  next  morning  we  never 
had  any  complaints  of  failure.  I  had  brought  with  me  some  of 
the  antitoxin  prepared  by  the  Pasteur  Institute  for  hypodermic 
injection  against  the  venom  of  snakes,  but,  unfortunately,  I  never 
had  a  case  of  snake-bite  brought  to  me.  Despite  a  glowing 
account  of  the  eflBcacy  of  the  medicine  and  offers  of  large  bakahiahj 
none  of  the  natives  would  voluntarily  submit  to  a  snake-bite  for 
experimental  purposes. 

As,  however,  the  islanders  are,  with  all  their  avarice,  thoroughly 
pusillanimous,  the  traveller  in  Sokotra  need  entertain  no  fears  on 
the  score  of  danger  from  attack.  The  biggest  men  ran  away  if 
one  threw  a  small  stone  at  them,  and  an  English  man  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun  and  fifty  shot-cartridges  could  easily  defeat 
the  standing  army  in  a  pitched  battle  and  depose  the  Sultan.  On 
one  occasion  only  our  camel-men  indulged  in  a  feeble  mutiny, 
but  the  mere  sight  of  our  revolvers  was  enough  to  recall  them  to 
the  path  of  duty. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  people  is  extreme  laziness. 
They  will  not  take  the  trouble_to  cultivate  the  fertile -tracts  of 
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land  which  abound  in  the  interior,  nor  in  the  coast  towns  have 
they  sufficient  enterprise  to  construct  anything  more  than  a  few 
dug-outs  and  surf  boats.  In  fact  the  only  industry  of  the  island 
of  any  extent  is  the  preparation  of  ghi^  or  clarified  butter,  which  is 
shipped  off  to  Muscat,  Makullah,  or  Zanzibar.  A  little  gum  is 
still  collected  from  that  strange  freak  of  Nature,  the  dragon's- 
blood  tree,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  uplands,  in  company 
with  the  camhane,  or  cucumber  tree,  and  the  grotesque  Adenium. 

Nevertheless,  the  commerce  of  the  island  must  have  been 
considerable  in  former  days.  Everywhere  the  eye  is  met  by  signs 
of  a  retrograde  civilisation.  The  trade  in  aloes  is  now  practically 
non-existent,  but  we  frequently  came  across  long  walls,  continued 
often  for  miles,  sometimes  even  to  the  summits  of  precipitous  hiUs, 
which  have  served  in  their  day  as  boundaries  of  the  aloe-fields,  and 
imply  a  private  ownership  of  land  which  no  longer  exists.  At 
Feraigeh  also,  and  elsewhere,  we  found  gigantic  breakwaters — one 
of  them  being  nine  feet  thick — built  up  with  huge  stones,  to  check 
the  force  of  the  mountain  torrents  when  swollen  by  the  rain&ll  of 
the  S.W.  monsoon.  Traces,  too,  of  roads  constructed  with  some 
degree  of  skill  occur  here  and  there ;  but  the  present  occupants 
of  the  island  would  never  dream  of  even  the  most  elementary  road- 
making,  nor  do  they  possess  any  of  the  engineering  skill  which 
enabled  their  forefathers  to  cover  their  tombs  with  vast  slabs  of 
roughly  cut  granite  weighing  two  or  three  tons. 

No  commercial  enterprise  in  our  own  times  has  ever  taken 
this  island  in  hand,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  might  well  repay 
a  little  attention.  There  are  several  harbours  on  the  north  with 
good  anchorage ;  though  if  the  Grovemment  ever  made  serious  use 
of  the  island  the  harbour  of  Tamarida  would  be  all  the  better  for 
a  mole,  in  addition  to  the  existing  bluff,  which  shields  it  effectually 
from  the  N.E.  monsoon.  Sokotra  might  serve  very  well  as  a 
penal  settlement,  or,  again,  extensive  and  well-watered  plains  like 
those  of  Hadibo  and  Gharriah  might  produce  profitable  crops  of 
indigo  or  cotton.  Tea,  too,  might  perhaps  be  grown  on  some  of 
the  upland  plateaux,  which  are  very  fertile  and  enjoy  a  heavy 
rainfall.  Certainly,  successful  tea-plantations  within  twelve  days' 
sail  of  London  would  be  extremely  valuable.  The  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  island  might  at  any  rate  supply  Aden, 
within  two  days  by  steamer,  with  beef  and  mutton ;  or  the  harbour 
of  Tamarida,  with  the  improvement  mentioned  above,  might  be 
used  as  a  safe  and  convenient  coaling-station. 

But  whatever  be  the  future  of  the  island,  it  is  at  least  clev 
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that  at  present  it  derives  no  benefit  whatever  from  its  incor- 
poration in  our  Empire.  Oar  control  of  the  island  is  at  present 
merely  nominal.  No  representative  of  Ghreat  Britain  lives  on 
Sokotra ;  the  Saltan,  whose  '  palace '  is  sarmounted  by  an  Arabic 
flag,  displays  the  utmost  discourtesy  to  English  visitors ;  and 
evidently  the  scanty  visits  of  the  Resident  from  Aden  are  not 
adequate  to  impress  sufficiently  upon  this  dependency  a  sense  of 
its  relation  to  the  British  Empire.  Such  visits  are  made  about 
once  in  three  years,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours.  Slavery  seems 
to  exist,  and  there  is  no  missionary  work  of  any  kind.  Lying,  as 
the  island  does,  in  the  track  of  ships  to  and  from  our  Indian  and 
Australian  ports,  it  would  be  rendered  less  of  a  terror  to  seamen 
were  a  lighthouse  built,  say,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  where  the 
cruel  reefs  of  Bas  Momi  are  a  fruitful  source  of  disaster  to  vessels. 
As  a  silent  witness  to  the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  there  is 
lying  at  this  moment  off  this  eastern  promontory  the  wreck  of  a 
German  vessel  lost  with  all  hands.  ^  A  pathetic  souvenir  of  this 
tragedy  was  shown  me  by  an  Arab,  in  the  shape  of  a  leaf  from  a 
schoolboy's  notebook  covered  with  arithmetic  in  childish  figures 

Ebnest  N.  Bennett. 


>  Since  this  paragraph  was  written  the  wreck  of  the  P.  k.  0.  steamship  AAem 
has  taken  place  in  precisely  the  same  spot. 
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'He  Fell  among  Thieves." 


YE  have  robbed/  said  he, '  ye  have  slaughtered  and  made 
an  end; 
Take  your  ill-got  plunder,  and  bury  the  dead : 
What  will  ye  more  of  your  guest  and  sometime  friend  ?* 
'  Blood  for  our  blood/  they  said. 

He  laughed :  '  If  one  may  settle  the  score  for  five 
I  am  ready ;  but  let  the  reckoning  stand  till  day : 

I  have  loved  the  sunlight  as  dearly  as  any  alive.' 
'  You  shall  die  at  dawn/  said  they. 

He  flung  his  empty  revolver  down  the  slope ; 

He  climbed  alone  to  the  eastward  edge  of  the  trees ; 
All  night  long  in  a  dream  untroubled  of  hope 

He  brooded,  clasping  his  knees. 

He  did  not  hear  the  monotonous  roar  that  fills 
The  ravine  where  the  Yassin  river  sullenly  flows ; 

He  did  not  see  the  starlight  on  the  Laspur  hills, 
Or  the  far  Affghan  snows. 

He  saw  the  April  noon  on  his  books  aglow, 
The  wisteria  trailing  in  at  the  window  wide ; 

He  heard  his  father's  voice  from  the  terrace  below 
Calling  him  down  to  ride. 

He  saw  the  gray  little  church  across  the  park. 

The  mounds  that  hide  the  loved  and  honoured  dead ; 

The  Norman  arch,  the  chancel  softly  dark, 
The  brasses  black  and  red. 
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He  saw  the  School  Close,  sunny  and  green, 
The  runner  beside  him,  the  stand  by  the  parapet  wall, 

The  distant  tape,  and  the  crowd  roaring  between 
His  own  name  over  all. 

He  saw  the  dark  wainscot  and  timbered  roof, 
The  long  tables,  and' the  faces  merry  and  keen ; 

The  College  Eight  and  their  trainer  dining  aloof, 
The  Dons  on  the  diuis  serene. 

He  watched  the  liner's  stem  ploughing  the  foam. 
He  felt  her  trembling  speed  and  the  thrash  of  her  screw ; 

He  heard  her  passengers'  voices  talking  of  home, 
He  saw  the  flag  she  flew. 

And  now  it  was  dawn.     He  rose  strong  on  his  feet. 
And  strode  to  his  ruined  camp  below  the  wood : 

He  drank  the  breath  of  the  morning  cool  and  sweet ; 
His  murderers  round  him  stood. 

Light  on  the  Laspur  hills  was  broadening  fast, 

The  blood-red  snow-peaks  chilled  to  a  dazzling  white ; 

He  turned,  and  saw  the  golden  circle  at  last. 
Cut  by  the  Eastern  height. 

*  0  glorious  Life,  Who  dwellest  in  earth  and  sun, 

I  have  lived,  I  praise  and  adore  Thee.' 

A  sword  swept. 
Over  the  pass  the  voices  one  by  one 

Faded,  and  the  hill  slept. 


Henry  Newbolt. 
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The  History  of  My  Frocks. 


WHEN  I  look  at  the  short,  loose,  long-sleeved  and  high-necked 
little  summer  frocks,  made  of  soft  silk  or  cambric,  in  which 
the  children  of  to-day  dispoit  themselves  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  then  think  of  the  garments  in  which  I  myself  was  clothed  at 
a  similar  age,  I  feel  as  if  I,  like  Lady  Desmond,  might  have 
•danced  with  Eichard  III.  in  his  youth,'  so  wide  is  the  golf 
that  must  be  bridged  over !  If  manners  make  men,  clothes  to  a 
very  large  extent  make  women,  and  that  not  only  externally  but 
internally  also.  And  this  being  granted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
girl  at  the  end  of  the  century  differs  in  so  many  respects  from  the 
girl  in  the  middle. 

The  very  first  article  of  dress  that  stands  out  from  the  blank- 
ness  of  my  early  years  is  a  tight-fitting  apron  of  slate-gray  glac^ 
silk,  edged  with  wavy,  narrow,  red  braid,  in  which,  at  the  age  of 
three,  I  had  some  dancing  lessons.  What  kind  of  frock  this  ill- 
composed  garment  may  have  covered  I  have  wholly  forgotten,  but 
I  believe  my  sister,  who  was  some  years  older,  had  a  similar  apron. 
I  thought  it  ugly — I  usually  did  think  my  clothes  ugly — but, 
unlike  most  children  of  decided  views,  I  seldom  cared  enough 
about  the  matter  to  make  a  fuss.  And  why  an  apron  should 
have  been  considered  an  aid  to  dancing  is  another  anomaly  I  have 
never  been  able  to  explain,  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  in  this,  '  and 
not  another,'  that  I  learnt  my  *  positions.' 

Contemporaneous  with  the  slate-silk  apron  was  a  dark  green 
pelisse  trimmed  with  velvet,  which  was  put  on  when  I  was  standing 
on  a  chair  in  the  nursery.  I  considered  this  inoffensive  as  to  colour 
(it  was  as  nearly  black  as  well  could  be),  but  bitterly  resented  its 
infiEtntile  form,  for  it  was  a  weakness  of  mine  always,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  my  history,  to  consider  myself  grown-up.  I  looked  with 
wrath  and  envy  at  my  sister,  who  was  beyond  the  age  of  pelisses,  and 
had  her  dark  green  merino  cut  into  a  loose  tunic,  with  a  silk  cord 
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round  the  waist  ending  in  tassels,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  conventional  dresses  for  children  in  pictures,  from  Joseph  to 
Prince  Arthur  of  Brittany.  What  head  gear  was  considered  suit- 
able to  these  frocks  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  must  have  been 
about  this  very  time  that  my  godmother  gave  me  her  solitary 
present — a  little  bonnet  of  drawn  blue  satin,  with  a  white  cap 
inside  decorated  with  tiny  bows  of  pink  *  baby '  ribbon.  The 
donor  is  still  alive,  and  of  the  most  severe  aspect,  and  when  I  pass 
her  in  the  street  I  never  fail  to  wonder  how  she  came  to  buy  any- 
thing so  frivolous. 

When  I  did  not  wear  the  blue  satin  bonnet,  I  had  a  pink 
plush  one.  My  objection  to  this  was  purely  aesthetic  ;  I  thought 
it  gaudy  and  much  too  light,  and  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been 
very  unbecoming,  for  I  was  a  swarthy  child,  with  thick  black 
eyebrows  and  dark  hair,  and  the  delicate  colour  was  most  probably 
very  trying  to  me. 

The  next  stage  in  my  career  was  the  birth  of  my  brother, 
which  happened  three  days  previous  to  my  fourth  birthday.  He 
was  a  most  lovely  child,  and  our  nurse  spent  much  time  in  making 
the  little  caps  which  my  mother  insisted  on  all  the  babies  wear- 
ing, by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  to  this  wise  precaution  I 
always  attribute  the  fact  that  our  ears  sit  tight  to  our  heads, 
instead  of  being  at  right  angles  to  them,  like  those  of  so  many 
modem  children.  The  caps  were  such  as  one  is  familiar  with 
in  pictures,  from  the  days  of  Lady  Fanshawe  (of  ghostly 
fame)  to  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  even  of  her 
present  Majesty.  They  had  lace-embroidered  crowns  and  thick 
borders  of  lace,  in  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the  bonnets)  were 
inserted  loops  of  baby  ribbon.  I  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
these  caps  and  in  the  colours  of  the  ribbons,  but  my  preference 
generally  went  in  favour  of  the  white. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  us  when  my  little  brother  was  christened. 
My  sister  and  I  had  frocks  of  bright  golden  brown  silk,  shot  with 
purple,  fastening  behind  (how  I  longed  for  the  grown-up  glories 
of  a  dress  that  fastened  in  front !),  with  full  skirts  and  a  trimming 
of  the  silk  that  ran  over  the  shoulders  from  back  to  front,  and  was 
generally  known  as  *  braces.*  Nowadays  everyone  would  stop  to 
stare  at  two  such  odd  little  figures,  but  I  have  been  always  given 
to  imderstand  that  then  my  mother's  taste  was  universally  admired 
and  had  many  imitators.  This  fact  I  noticed  for  myself  as  I  grew 
older,  and  it  was  a  very  bitter  drop  in  my  cup.  I  was  not  at  all 
of  an  acquisitive  turn  of  mind,  but  the  bare  idea  of  being  one  of  a 
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crowd  was  invambly  hateful  to  me,  and  throughout  my  life  the 
recommendation  '  it  is  what  everybody  is  wearing '  has  instantly 
acted  as  a  deterrent.  Not  long  ago,  a  dressmaker,  who  was 
acquainted  with  this  unamiable  peculiarity,  declined  to  sell  to 
another  customer  (and  friend  of  my  own)  some  special  sort  of  lace 
trimming  similar  to  what  I  had  chosen  for  my  own  dress.  She 
was  quite  sure  I  should  go  elsewhere  if  she  was  to  do  such  a  thing, 
she  said  firmly,  and  she  would  get  something  equally  pretty  for 
the  other  lady.  And  so,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  trimming  '  reigned 
alone,'  like  Montrose's  Alexander. 

When  I  was  six  or  Eeven  I  put  on  my  first  mourning  for  one 
of  my  aunts.  I  suppose  we  had  the  usual  merino  for  morning, 
but  our  best  frocks  were  black  silk,  with  large,  loose  sleeves  and 
double  skirts,  the  upper  one  edged  with  a  kind  of  dog-tooth 
decoration  of  dull  purple  velvet.  These  precious  garments  were 
kept  strictly  for  Sundays  (luckily  we  did  not  grow  very  fsist),  and 
we  sat  primly  in  them  through  the  whole  unmitigated  morning 
service,  ending  up  with  a  fifty-minute  sermon.  Finding  that  the 
Litany  Sunday  after  Sunday  became  monotonous,  I  adopted  the 
plan  of  studying  the  marriage  service  instead,  so  that  when  the 
moment  came  for  my  enacting  the  principal  part  I  did  not  need, 
like  one  of  my  cousins,  to  read  it  over  the  night  before,  as  she 
had  never  been  at  a  wedding,  and  did  not  know  what  was  required 
of  her ! 

Well,  one  fine  Sunday  afternoon  one  of  my  elder  brothers,  who 
was  at  home  for  the  holidays,  proposed  taking  my  sister  and  me 
out  for  a  walk.  We  were  much  flattered  at  this  act  of  con- 
descension, and  set  out,  without  anyone  thinking  it  necessary  to 
change  our  black  silks  for  something  more  suitable ;  indeed,  such 
a  substitution  would  probably  have  been  held  a  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath.  As  we  were  good  walkers  we  soon  left  the  town  and 
suburbs  far  behind,  and  reached  the  fields,  which  were  then  full 
of  primroses  and  cowslips.  A  small  stream,  one  of  the  very  few 
in  that  waterless  region,  flowed  along  on  its  way  to  join  the  larger 
river,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  brother  that  he  should  like 
to  jump  it.  Though  the  brook  was  narrow,  this  was  less  easy 
than  it  seemed,  as  the  weather  had  been  wet,  and  for  some  distance 
the  bank  was  a  mass  of  mud.  I  did  not,  however,  wait  for  him 
to  clear  it,  but,  always  anxious  to  be  '  in  the  first  flight,'  followed 
him  instantly.  As  might  have  been  expected,  my  foot  slipped  on 
the  muddy  bank,  and,  in  trying  to  recover  myself,  I  staggered 
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and  fell,  and  when  I  was  hauled  up  by  my  brother  my  best  frock 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  I  was  in  despair,  not  so  much  at  the 
present  ruin  as  at  the  prospective  scolding  which  was  certain  to 
be  my  lot.  Still,  it  was  not  agreeable  for  a  self-respecting  child, 
who  was  as  fussy  as  an  ermine  over  spots  on  her  clothes,  to  have 
to  run  the  gaimtlet  of  a  crowd  of  Sunday  promenaders  come  out 
for  an  airing,  with  a  muddy  breastplate  for  ornament ;  and  though 
we  sneaked  through  the  most  secluded  ways,  and  finally  came  in 
by  the  stables  and  garden,  it  was  impossible  wholly  to  escape 
notice.  Over  the  remainder  of  that  day's  adventures  I  prefer  to 
draw  a  veil ! 

I  was  neither  an  imaginative  nor  an  untruthful  child — either 
quality  would  have  met  with  scant  encouragement  in  our  feimily 
— but  I  well  remember  about  this  time  giving  utterance  to  one  of 
the  most  deliberate  falsehoods  ever  framed  by  man.  We  had  all 
gone  for  our  usual  summer's  outing  to  the  nearest  watering  place, 
a  pleasing  combination  of  sands  and  mud,  where  children  who 
loved  climbing  and  hated  digging  could  find  nothing  to  do ;  and 
when  we  were  not  inhaling  iodine  on  the  beach,  we  spent  most  of 
our  time  at  the  station,  as  my  little  brother  was  passisg  through 
the  usual  juvenile  craze  for  trains  and  engines.  One  day  my 
nurse  had  taken  him  into  the  baker's  to  buy  some  delicacies 
known  as  '  Chelsea  buns '  for  our  tea,  and  I  stood  at  the  shop  door 
and  looked  out.  When  we  got  home  I  announced  to  my  sisters 
that  while  standing  at  the  door  I  had  seen  a  child  pass  by  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  white  velvet,  and  carefully  described  the 
fashion  of  its  clothes.  Great  amazement  was  expressed,  but  no 
incredulity,  and  I  remember  feeling  both  triumph  at  my  success 
and  shame  at  having  imposed  on  such  unsuspicious  natures. 
What  made  me  do  it  I  never  knew,  unless  it  was  the  desire  to 
see  how  far  I  might  go  with  impunity;  but  though  I  kept  my  own 
counsel,  and  never  confessed,  I  did  not  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  illusions  of  childhood  are  curious,  and  die  hard.  One  of 
mine  was  that  it  could  not  be  real  summer  unless  we  went  out  for 
our  walk  after  tea,  and  were  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  white. 
After  lessons  were  done  we  were  turned  into  the  garden,  and  there 
swung,  played  cricket,  climbed  trees,  or  read  books,  as  suited  our 
humour,  but  take  a  walk  in  the  woods  or  over  the  common  we 
would  not.  What  was  the  good  of  June  or  July  if  you  were  to 
do  things  like  that  ?  It  might  as  well  be  October  or  March.  So 
when  tea  was  over  we  changed  our  socks  and  petticoats  and  put 
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on  our  frocks  of  soft,  thick  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  embroideiy, 
with  white  jackets  made  of  a  kind  of  dimity  and  known  as  '  jean/ 
loose  and  edged  with  work,  to  cover  our  bare  necks  and  amis.  On 
our  heads  were  big,  flappy  Leghorn  hats  adorned  with  straw* 
coloured  ribbon  and  white  feathers.  The  tiny  patterns  of  print 
on  a  white  ground,  which  were  our  morning  wear,  would  have 
been  considered  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  afternoon.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  our  fine  garments  were  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  our  comfort  or  entertainment.  We  were  the  greatest 
tomboys  living,  and  never  happy  unless  we  were  doing  something 
active  out  of  doors.  In  the  morning  we  set  forth  with  our 
governess,  armed  with  books,  and  while  she  sat  on  a  bank  my 
sister  and  I  looked  round  for  some  attractive  thorn  tree  (of  which 
there  were  thousands  on  the  common)  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  our  free  time  on  the  highest  possible  branch.  I  often  look  at 
them  now  and  wonder  how  it  was  we  ever  came  down  with  a 
whole  frock,  but  we  managed  it  somehow. 

Oar  afternoon  promenade,  whether  before  or  after  tea,  invari- 
ably took  the  same  direction.  We  went  with  our  nurse  to  some 
public  gardens  where  two  '  giant  stride '  swings  gathered  all  the 
children  together,  eagerly  waiting  for  their  turn.  Many  were  the 
bygone  feats  of  our  elders,  which  were  handed  down  for  our 
admiration  and  imitation.  How  one  girl,  who  was  extraordinarily 
light,  and  a  beautiful  dancer,  had  been  swung  up  by  a  very  tall 
young  man  (now  a  celebrated  doctor)  till  she  had  stuck  in  the 
branches  of  a  chestnut  tree.  How,  to  test  the  skill  of  the 
swingers,  a  rope  was  stretched  across  from  the  trunk  of  the  chest- 
nut to  the  pole  of  the  swing,  and  each  of  the  four  swingers  bad  \.o 
jump  it  as  they  came  round.  The  cleverest  of  these  athletes  was 
a  lady  who  has  since  made  her  mark  in  the  musical  world.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  this  particular  joy  was  forbidden  to  us, 
but  we  '  pushed '  each  other  as  far  as  our  strength  would  go ;  and 
what  delight  it  was  to  rush  through  the  air,  while  your  companions 
were  running  as  hard  as  they  could  so  as  to  keep  out  of  your  way. 
I  remember  the  compassion  with  which  I  contemplated  some  big 
girls  of  sixteen  or  so,  of  whom  my  nurse  remarked  severely  that 
it  was  high  time  they  gave  up  swinging,  and  wondering  how  life 
would  ever  be  tolerable  when  that  fatal  hour  struck  for  me.  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  felt  such  rapture  of  delight  over  any  amuse- 
ment, no,  not  even  over  dancing  with  a  good  partner. 

In  these  days  children  get  over  the  difficulties  of  transition 
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between  the  seasons  by  blue  serge  coats  and  skirts,  and,  indeed, 
they  are  allowed  to  dispense  with  jackets  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  thought  simply  suicidal  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  To 
be  sure  their  under  garments  are  thicker,  if  fewer,  than  those  we 
used  to  wear,  but  I  have  always  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the 
heat,  and  nearly  melted  away  on  stray  warm  days  of  spring  and 
autumn  from  the  amount  of  clothes  accumulated  on  my  unfortu- 
nate back.  These  it  was  not  considered  judicious  to  leave  off  till 
certain  stated  periods.  The  question  of  our  wardrobe  was  strictly 
regulated,  and  we  glided  gently  from  the  dark  red  or  violet 
merino  frocks,  black  velvet  jackets  and  white  felt  hats,  trimmed 
with  terry  velvet  and  feathers,  which  formed  our  best  winter 
costumes,  through  flowered  mousseline-de-laines  and  tiny  checked 
sUks  to  the  prints  and  muslins  which  were  never  laid  aside  from 
May  to  October.  As  to  what  happened  on  the  chilly  and  wet 
days  I  have  no  recollection.  As  a  general  rule  we  were  provided 
with  little  yellow  nankeen  jackets  for  the  morning,  and  black  silk 
'  spencers '  for  the  afternoon ;  but  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was  just 
nine  years  old,  my  mother  took  it  into  her  head  to  provide  me 
with  a  grass-green  quilted  satin  jacket,  much  the  same  colour  as 
those  bestowed  on  the  Misses  Fairchild.  I  stormed  and  railed 
and  protested,  but  all  in  vain,  and  one  Sunday  this  'bright 
array '  was  hoisted  on  my  unwilling  shoulders,  and  I  was  led  to 
church,  feeling  as  if  the  whole  congregation  must  be  gazing 
at  me,  as  no  doubt  they  were.  When  I  slunk  into  the  front 
garden  on  my  way  upstairs  I  was  accosted  by  my  eldest  brother. 
'  Good  heavens,  Molly !  *  he  cried,  '  what  on  earth  have  they 
made  such  a  guy  of  you  for  ? '  His  words  entirely  coincided  with 
my  own  views.  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  angry  tears,  and,  tearing 
off  the  hated  thing,  I  declared  that  I  would  never  see  it  again — 
and  I  never  did. 

My  winter  frocks  I  usually  disliked,  as  I  was  never  fond  of  a 
mass  of  bright  colour,  such  as  was  the  fiEtshion  in  those  days  almost 
as  much  as  in  these.  In  summer,  tints  were  softer  and  paler,  and 
I  can  recall  my  pleasure  in  a  black  and  white  striped  mohair  I  had 
for  afternoons,  and  in  several  coloured-pattern  muslins,  prettier 
surely  than  any  that  are  ever  seen  now.  Our  skirts  being  short, 
we  were  not  encumbered  by  the  thin  white  petticoats  of  various 
thicknesses  it  was  considered  necessary  to  wear  underneath ; 
but  what  worried  me  much  more,  were  the  white  sleeves  that 
covered  the  pirm  above  the  elbow,  as  those  of  the  frock  were  wide 
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and  hangiDg.  These  under-sleeves  were  supposed  to  be  held 
tight  by  an  elastic  band,  but  mine  never  wotdd  stay  up,  and  '  My 
dear,  your  sleeves  are  coming  down/  was  a  remark  as  {reqnentlj 
repeated  to  me  as  '  Mrs.  Wragge,  shoes  down  at  heel,'  to  another 
lady. 

Even  when  our  print  morning  frocks  began  to  be  made  high, 
those  for  evening  were  always  cut  quite  low,  and  so  I  continued  to 
have  them  (for  best)  till  I  came  out.  I  looked  on  a  smart  check 
pink  and  white  silk  with  suspicion,  as  being  unduly  smart,  while  I 
felt  that  a  white  muslin,  sprigged  with  black  and  worn  with  a 
scarlet  sash,  was  more  suitable  to  my  grown-up  sisters  than  to  me. 
But  the  one  frock  in  which  I  did  take  hearty  satisfaction  was  a 
white  spotted  book  muslin,  trimmed  with  rows  of  narrow  pale  blue 
ribbon,  in  which  my  portrait  (and  that  of  my  white  kitten)  was 
painted  when  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old.  I  wore  it  on  eveiy 
possible  occasion,  and  clung  to  it  as  long  as  my  increasing  stature 
would  permit.  Even  now  I  think  that  no  child  could  have  had 
■  anything  prettier. 

For  girls  from  the  age  of  fifteen  onward  a  blue  silk  for  best  was 
as  much  a  necessary  article  of  the  wardrobe  as  a  tweed  or  serge  now. 
I  had  one  or  two  at  various  times,  but  I  did  not  set  much  store  by 
them.  The  dress  that  gave  me  most  pleasure  at  that  period  of  my 
history  was  a  green  silk,  of  a  very  soft  and  delicate  shade,  which 
could  be  worn  on  occasion  with  a  clear  book  musUn  blouse  (or,  as  it 
was  called  then.  Garibaldi).  This  frock  was  destined  to  be  displayed 
at  iohle  d'hote  during  my  first  trip  abroad ;  but  one  fatal  evening 
when  at  dinner  a  waiter  let  a  spoonful  of  gravy  fall  on  one  side.  It 
was  sponged  and  rubbed,  but  all  to  no  purpose — at  least,  in  my  view 
of  the  matter.  My  family  assured  me  that  the  damage  was  in 
the  folds,  and  would  be  seen  by  nobody.  I  knew  it  was  there, 
and  that  was  quite  enough,  and  till  I  came  home,  and  could  get 
a  fresh  breadth  inserted,  that  skirt  remained  folded  away  in  the 
bottom  of  my  box. 

Those  same  *  Garibaldis '  were  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of 
enfranchisement  as  regards  clothes,  but  they  had  their  own 
perils.  During  one  fearfully  hot  summer  I  happened  to  Iv 
paying  a  visit  in  a  county  that  was  wholly  given  up  to  croquet, 
and  as  no  game  ever  came  amiss  to  me,  I  was  soon  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  the  battles.  One  day  I  was  forced  to  play  out  the  finaL 
of  a  tournament  in  a  very  arid  and  shadeless  plain.  I  was  beaten  ; 
but  my  muslin  dress  having  a  thin  lining  up  to  the  throat  my 
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sufferings  were  only  moral  and  internal.  My  opponent,  on  the 
contrary,  whose  Garibaldi  was  worn  over  a  low  silk  body,  had  her 
bare  shoulders  so  severely  scorched  that  she  was  unable  to  lie  down 
all  night,  or  to  sleep  for  many  days.  I  heard  of  her  sad  plight, 
and  laid  up  the  warning  for  future  use. 

The  d&mi  of  a  girl  in  the  provinces  was  (probably)  a  very 
different  affair  in  those  days  from  what  it  is  now.  I  left  school 
and  came  out  when  I  was  sixteen,  but  was  in  no  danger  of  having 
my  head  turned  from  the  amount  of  my  gaiety !  Half  a  dozen 
dances  between  December  and  February  was  all  that  the  town 
then  provided  for  the  delectation  of  the  young,  supplemented  by 
a  couple  of  very  serious  dinners  at  home,  where  nobody  under 
sixty  ever  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  dress  I  wore  at  my  first  ball  was  neither  white  satin  nor 
Bengaline,  as  it  would  be  now,  but  it  was  pretty  enough  all  the 
game.  It  was  a  white  gaze  de  Charnhiry,  striped  here  and  there 
with  blue,  with  a  plain  skirt  and  a  banded  body.  On  my  head 
I  wore  a  wreath  of  sweet-smelling  white  clematis  that  had 
been  bought  in  Paris,  a  fact  that  filled  me  with  a  glow  of 
superiority. 

I  did  not  enjoy  that  ball  at  all,  though  I  danced  every  dance. 
But  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  re-building  and  *  house-warming  * 
of  a  large  country  house,  where  the  '  warmth*  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  welcome  given,  for  the  corridors  were  icy,  the  floor  was  so 
sticky  that  you  had  to  wrench  your  feet  free  at  every  step,  and, 
to  crown  all,  most  of  the  guests  were  not  only  related  but  very 
intimate.  I  was  not  in  the  least  shy,  but  I  felt  out  of  it,  and 
was  glad  enough  to  go  home. 

As  a  rule,  our  ball-dresses  were  simplicity  itself,  and  were 
made  at  home.  They  consisted  of  a  long,  loose  skirt  of  tarlatan 
(generally  white)  over  white  silk ;  the  body  of  white  silk,  with 
a  'berthe,'  or  trimming,  to  match  the  skirt.  The  material, 
fortunately,  was  cheap,  and  no  one  had  any  excuse  for  not  looking 
fresh  and  trim,  and  personally  I  had  the  happy  knack  of  bringing 
my  dress  home  intact  from  every  ball,  however  crowded.  I  even 
passed  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal  of  three  galops  danced 
from  end  to  end  one  night  in  a  public  room,  which  taxed  my 
staying  powers,  though  they  were  considerable. 

*  Ah,'  said  my  partner,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  the  last 
bar  sounded,  *  I  don't  often  get  anybody  to  do  that  now.  My 
sister  used  to  once,  but  she  is  twenty-seven  and  much  too  old.' 
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I  was  only  seventeen. 

Almost  all  the  ball-going  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life  was  over 
by  the  time  I  was  twenty.  By  that  time  the  aesthetic  craze  was 
at  its  height,  and  as  I  by  no  means  shared  in  it,  I  became  the 
object  of  a  crusade  on  the  part  of  my  more  modern  acquaintances. 

*  Why  don't  you  dress  like  me  ?  *  exclaimed  one  lady  who  was  tall 
and  fair  and  nobly  planned,  while  I  was  little  and  dark  and 
skinny.  I  did  not  know  much  about  dress,  for  I  had  never  had 
the  chance — or  the  money — to  turn  theories  into  practice,  but  I 
was  possessed  of  certain  elementary  instincts,  and  shaking  m? 
head  with  a  smile,  requested  her  to  *  look  on  this  picture — ^and 
on  iKi%^ 

All  my  life  I  have  been  the  prey  of  candid  friends  who  have 
entirely  failed  to  perceive  that  the  candour  is  all  on  one  side  only 

*  What  a  pity  it  is  you  are  not  taller,'  exclaims  one  lady,  to  whom 
my  personal  appearance  is  a  sore  trial.  *You  ought  never  to 
wear  white  next  your  skin,'  cries  a  second,  '  you  are  much  too 
dark.     I  did  not  like  you  at  all  in  the  dress  you  wore  last  nighL' 

*  If  you  take  a  house  in  Torquay  this  winter,  you  must  be  sure  to 
ask  the  Green-Williams  to  stay  with  you.  They  are  only  just 
back  from  Australia,  and  it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  them.' 
My  views  on  these  and  similar  points  are  quite  as  clear  as  those 
of  my  tormenters,  but  I  hold  my  peace,  and  generally  contrive  to 
consider  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  comedy. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  dress  is  more  worthy  of  remark  than 
the  large  place  held  by  rough  garments  in  every  modem  trousseau. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  two  or  three  silk  dresses  for  mornings 
were  as  necessary  to  every  bride  of  good  position  as  to  the 
humblest  woman  in  an  American  village.  Now  you  might  look 
over  a  whole  winter  outfit  without  finding  one.  Not  a  dozen 
years  ago  an  old  country  gentleman  was  so  distressed  at  the  lack 
of  this  indispensable  article  of  a  bride's  wardrobe,  that  he  presented 
his  daughter-in-law  with  a  huge  bale  of  dark  brown  silk  (more 
fitted  for  a  ducal  housekeeper  than  a  gay  young  lady),  and  I 
found  the  recipient  eyeing  it  ruefully,  and  wondering  if  it  was 
her  bounden  duty  to  have  it  made  up,  or  whether  it  would  ever 
be  possible  to  fashion  it  into  curtains. 

Since  I  have  bought  my  own  clothes,  they  have  been  of 
interest  to  no  one  but  the  wearer.  I  have  undergone  trials  on 
their  behalf,  much  more  difficult  than  being  *  mistress  of  oneself 
though  china  fall,'  and  have  emerged  from  them,  I  think  I  may 
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say,  withoat  loss  of  dignity.  There  was  the  agitating  moment 
when  a  crystallised  orange  was  crashed  on  the  tail  of  a  white 
satin  with  panels  of  great  white  velvet  Annunciation  lilies ;  there 
was  the  brief  but  agonising  pause  before  the  contents  of  a  coffee 
cup,  which  an  excited  lady  was  waving  in  the  air,  descended  on 
the  back  of  my  new  brown  velvet ;  and  there  was  the  last  and 
Wbrst  episode  that  took  place  at  my  own  house,  when  a  celebrated 
dramatic  critic  swept  his  entire  glass  of  claret  into  the  lap  of  my 
favourite  Louis  XV.  brocade.  The  dress  was  ruined,  but  to  my 
in&nite  relief  my  friend  left  the  house  quite  unconscious  of  the 
mischief  he  had  done,  as  he  was  very  short-sighted,  and,  like  the 
son  of  Alcnomok,  '  I  scorned  to  complain.' 

K. 
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A  Game  of  Chess. 


OUTSIDE  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  burst  of  sunshine  flooded 
the  landscape. 

Is  sunshine  ever  unwelcome  ?  Does  it  not  glorify  the  fedrest 
scene,  transfigure  the  dullest  ?  I  have  known  a  hideous  saburb, 
the  haunt  of  the  builder,  the  revel  of  the  scavenger,  look  almost 
pleasant  on  a  bright  spring  morning,  when  its  little  blackened, 
stunted  trees  are  in  bud,  and  the  mud  glistens  where  the  trampling 
of  many  feet  has  broken  it  into  pools  of  slime.  See  the  inter- 
minable rows  of  monotonous  frontage  with  their  deadly  uni- 
formity— they  look  cheerful  and  habitable  beneath  the  wand  of 
the  magician.  A  cat  basks  in  front  of  one  open  window ;  a  bird- 
cage is  hung  out  before  another;  the  street  boys  go  along 
whistling. 

But  sunshine  in  the  broad  open  country,  sunshine  that  brings 
with  it  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  cooing  of  wood-pigeons,  the  scents 
of  wood  and  field  refreshed  by  showers  of  rain,  the  renewed  un- 
veiling of  blue  horizon  in  which  Nature  alone  plays  a  part — what 
words  can  paint  the  glorious  power  of  such  a  visitant  ? 

*  Dear  me,  how  tiresome !  The  sun  has  come  out !  *  said  the 
Eev.  Octavius  Wotherspoon,  with  a  peevish  glance  at  streaming 
window-panes,  on  which  every  drop  was  now  transformed  into  a 
globe  of  light. 

Mr.  Wotherspoon  sat  in  a  comfortable  armchair,  with  a  plaid 
over  his  knees.  In  front  of  him  was  a  chess-table,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  Madeline. 

Madeline  had  just  drawn  up  her  chair  and  arranged  her  men. 
As  her  father  spoke  she  also  turned  her  head  to  the  window,  but 
she  did  not  echo  the  exclamation.  Instead  a  faint,  almost  in- 
audible, sigh  escaped. 

'  I  made  sure  it  was  going  to  be  a  wet  afternoon,*  continued 
Mr.  Wotherspoon  in  aggrieved  accents,  *  or  I  should  never  have 
taken  oflF  my  boots.     It  looked  as  black  as  night  when  I  came  in. 
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These  April  days  are  a  perfect  nuisance ;  you  never  know  where 
you  are  with  them.  Just  look  now ! '  indicating  with  the  pawn 
in  his  hand  the  offending  radiance  of  the  sky  and  atmosphere. 

*  Just  when  we  were  comfortably  settled  I  Had  the  fire  lit,  and 
everything !  * 

'  Oh,  well,  papa ' — Maddy,  a  firm  little  person,  with  a  tendency 
to  turn  her  bright  blue  eyes  to  the  fair  side  of  the  foulest  outlook, 
shook  herself  together  resolutely,  and  hitched  her  low  chair  a 
shade  nearer  the  chess-table — *  we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  sun,' 
quoth  she,  sagely.  '  It  makes  the  room  ever  so  much  pleasanter. 
Oh,  papa,  the  prism  has  sent  its  lights  upon  your  head !  Oh,  you 
do  look  funny ! '  as  he  blinked  and  dodged.  *  Wait  one  moment,' 
and  she  rose  and  moved  towards  an  octagon-shaped  piece  of 
crystal,  which   was  casting  rainbow  tints  all  about   the  room. 

*  There,'  said  Madeline,  fondly  arranging  it  elsewhere,  '  it  can  still 
light  us  up  without  tormenting  you,  poor  papa !  And  now  for 
our  game,'  returning  to  her  seat. 

The  rector,  however,  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  chair ;  looked 
again  at  the  window,  anon  at  the  chessboard,  finally  thrust  it 
from  him,  and  threw  aside  the  plaid  from  his  knees.  Two  pieces 
fell  off  the  board. 

*  Oh,  papa,  what  are  you  doing  ? ' 

'  What  I  have  got  to  do,  I  suppose.  Put  on  my  boots  again 
and  tramp  away  through  mud  and  mire.' 

yndeed  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  were  told 
to  be  careful  of  damp,  and,  what  is  more,  /  was  told  to  make  you 
obey  orders.  Put  on  that  plaid  again  directly,  sir,'  and  Miss 
Madeline  picked  up  the  fallen  knight  and  castle  and  replaced 
them  on  their  squares.  '  Begin  at  once ! '  concluded  she,  authori- 
tatively. 

'  Nonsense,  child ! '  But  mechanically  the  figure  which  had 
half  risen  relapsed  into  its  former  posture.  *  Even  if  7  don't 
go  out — and  perhaps  you  are  right  about  myself,  for  I  did  feel  a 
nip  just  then,'  and  one  hand  stole  irresolutely  towards  the  warm 
covering  as  Mr.  Wotherspoon  spoke — '  but  you  ought  not  to  be 
sitting  indoors  in  a  warm  room  with  a  fire,  and  sunshine  like  that 
without.  Off  you  go,  and  I'll  take  a  book,'  and  he  Eighed 
resignedly. 

Madeline  calmly  made  her  first  move* 

*  Pshaw !  Nonsense  1  I  tell  you,  Maddy,  to  go  along.  And, 
my  dear,  open  the  £eu:  window  as  you  go  and  let  me  hear  the  birds 
shouting.    There  is  an  article  in  the  Ni/neteenth  OerUv/ry — — ' 

V7a 
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*  Which  you  are  not  going  to  read.  We  had  made  up  onf 
minds  for  a  good  fight — and  you  know  you  say  yourself  I  can 
give  you  a  very  good  fight  at  chess  now — and  we  are  not  going  to 
be  put  off  because  the  day  clears.  Dear,'  said  Madeline,  tenderly, 
^  you  can't  suppose  it  is  any  hardship  to  me  to  give  up  such  a 
little  thing  as ' 

^Itia  EL  hardship,  whether  I  suppose  it  or  not.  The  roads  will 
be  in  splendid  condition  for  your  bicycle.  Hollo !  here  they  come 
to  say  so ! '  I 

And  the  door  opened  to  admit  visitors  as  he  spoke.  | 

'Well,  Miss  Charlotte,  Miss  Ethel' — as  two  lively  young 
creatures  approached  and  peremptorily  forbade  the  old  gentle- 
man's rising  to  receive  them — *  I  thought  you  would  come.  I 
was  just  sending  Maddy  off  to  get  ready.  The  rain  was  so  heavy 
after  luncheon  that  we  fancied  it  had  set  in  for  a  whole  wet  day.  So 
you  see  what  she ' — indicating  his  daughter — '  inveigled  me  into. 
Ton  my  word,  it  looks  rather  disgraceful  to  be  caught  with  a 
chessboard  at  this  hour/  bestowing  a  glance  of  would-be  contempt 
upon  the  latter.     *  Quick  now,  Maddy,  put  on  your  things.' 

*  But  I  am  going  to  ask  Charlotte  to  excuse  me,'  said  Maddy, 
giving  unperceived  by  her  father  a  slight  pinch  to  Charlotte's 
arm.  *  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to-day.  It  takes  so  long  to  get 
ready,  that  the  sun  may  have  gone  in  again  if  you  wait  for 
me,'  addressing  the  young  ladies,  and  steadily  keeping  her  face 
turned  to  them  alone  (by  which  means  certain  information  was 
conveyed).  '  I  may  take  a  spin  by  myself  later  on.  I  might 
come  and  meet  you  in  a  couple  of  hours  on  your  return  from 
Hennerton.    But  that  is  all  I  care  to  do  to-day.' 

*  Is  it  me  you're  stopping  for  ? ' — a  suspicious  voice  in  the 
rear.  Maddy's  father  had  learned  to  be  suspicious.  *  If  you  are 
saying  that  because  you  think  I  want  this  trumpery  chess ' 

Here,  however,  Charlotte  Dewhurst  interposed,  guided  by  her 
friend's  face. 

'  If  Maddy  would  rather  come  to  meet  us,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better.  We  are  late  in  starting  as  it  is,  and  Hennerton  is  a  long 
way  off.  Then,  Ethel,'  and  the  young  lady  turned  to  her  sister, 
'  suppose  we  go,  and  Maddy  follows,  say  in  an  hour  and  a  half  ? 
There  is  no  harm  in  her  coming  by  herself,  Mr.  Wotherspoon,  just 
for  a  mile  or  two  along  the  high  road.  Houses  all  the  way,  you 
know.  Then  good-bye,  and  oh,  don't  get  up,  I  do  hope  you 
will  get  rid  of  your  rheumatism  soon,'  and  Miss  Charlotte  tucked 
in  the  plaid  with  the  freedom  of  an  affectionate  parishioner. 
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*  Maddy,  come  and  see  us  start.  She  won't  be  a  minute/  nodding 
as  they  left  the  room. 

Outside  it  was,  *  Poor  Maddy !  I  know  you  wanted  to  come. 
And  it  is  such  a  lovely  day !  Well,  you  are  a  dear  girl,  and  every- 
body says  the  best  of  daughters.  And  of  course  poor  Mr.  Wother- 
spoon  did  look  so  wistfully  at  his  chessboard,  it  was  quite 
pathetic !  Ethel,  you  mount,  and  111  catch  you  up ;  I  like  to 
mount  by  myself/ 

Then  Maddy's  visitor  too  had  her  private  facial  communica- 
tion. In  obedience  to  it  Maddy  slackened  her  steps  till  both  had 
fallen  behind. 

*  I  say,  Maddy,  he  won't  be  best  pleased  to  see  us  arrive  by  our 
two  selves.' 

MadeUne  was  a  fair-complezioned  girl,  with  a  smooth,  clear 
skin,  in  which  a  blush  showed  cruelly.  Mindful  of  this,  Charlotte 
had  sent  on  her  sister.    The  blush  did  not  matter  for  herself. 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  right/  proceeded  she  in  her  companion's 
ear,  'though  I  don't  know  that  I  could  have  done  it  myself. 
But,'  and  she  hesitated  a  moment,  '  I  suppose  you  know  that  it  is 
his  last  day  ?  He  goes  back  to  his  vile  Foreign  Office  and  his 
still  viler  uncle  to-morrow.  Do  you — do  you  think  it  is  quite — I 
mean  it  is  your  last  chance,  Maddy,  you  know.' 

*I  know.  Thank  you,  Charlotte,'  A  low  response,  but 
resolute. 

'  You  are  sure  you  won't  come  ?  We  would  wait  as  long 
as  you  please.  I'd  arrange  it.  Ethel  would  never  guess.  I'd 
say ' 

*No,  I'm  not  coming.'  Madeline  played  with  her  friend's 
hand.  *  I  have  thought  it  all  over.  Charlotte,  I  felt  mean  pre- 
tending, or  at  least  letting  you  all  suppose  it  was  because  of  papa. 
It  waa^  in  a  way.  I  do  like  to  please  him,  and  he  had  been 
looking  forward  to  his  game ;  but  it  was  not  altogether — ^you  know 
what  I  mean.    I  can't  and  I  won't  run  after  any  man.' 

'  My  gracious !  Who  could  call  it  running  after  him  ?  Hasn't 
he  run  after  you  enough  in  all  conscience  ?  He  never  looks  at 
another  girl  when  you  are  in  the  room.    He ' 

*  Come  on ! '  from  Ethel  in  front. 

*  What  am  I  to  say  ? '  proceeded  Charlotte,  hurriedly.  *  Am  I 
to  say  your  father  kept  you  ?  That  you  stayed  at  home  to  play 
chess  with  him?  Or,  what?  Oh,  Maddy,  I  wish  you  would 
have  come.  I  do  think  you  ought  to  have  come.  But  as  you 
won't,  at  leftst  tell  me  wfeat  to  say.    Tell  me  anything,  and  I'll 
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Bay  it.'    She  took  her  bicycle  from  the  wall  as  she  spoke.     *  Am 
I  to  say ' 

^  Oh,  say  what  yoa  like.'  The  snn  was  so  warm,  the  air  so 
sweet,  the  temptation  so  great,  that  all  at  once,  and  that  when  it 
was  too  late,  something  choked  in  the  speaker's  throat.  Suppose 
Charlotte  were  right  after  all!  Suppose  her  wisdom  were  the 
better  wisdom — her  knowledge  the  superior  knowledge !  Charlotte 
was  a  superior  girl.  At  the  moment  poor  Maddy  recalled  with  a 
pang  that  she  had  always  heard  it  observed  that  Charlotte  Dew- 
hurst's  opinion  was  worth  bemg  sought  by  anybody. 

But  Charlotte  was  mounting  even  as  the  reflection  was  made. 

*Go  back  to  your  chess  then,  my  dear,  and'  (Ethel  had 
whirred  round,  and  was  again  within  hearing)  '  I'll  give  your  love 
to  Mrs.  Groldney,'  concluded  Charlotte,  cleverly. 

The  two  set  off,  but  as  they  turned  into  the  high  road,  one  at 
least  noted  that  a  figure  was  still  standing  in  the  doorway 
watchiDg. 

^  I  do  trust  no  harm  will  come  of  this,'  thought  the  kindly 
girl  as  she  sped  along. 

Even  Madeline's  father,  albeit  an  unenlightened  male  creature, 
experienced  a  dim  sense  of  something  amiss  as  his  prospective 
antagonist  now  seated  herself  with  a  more  than  usually  deter- 
mined air — a  demeanour  which  conveyed  not  only  that  she  meant 
to  play  well,  but  to  play  in  defiance  of  some  opposing  influence, 
some  unknown  quantity  whose  nature  he  could  not  fathom,  and 
whose  force  he  could  not  gauge.  He  almost  wished  he  had  not 
so  dutiful  a  daughter.  It  was  bad  for  a  man — pampered  selfish- 
ness. As  for  the  little  disappointment  about  his  game,  a  mere 
trifle  like  that  would  have  been  got  over  in  a  minute,  and  he 
would  have  been  able  to  rejoice  that  the  poor  child — a  lonely 
Uttle  thing,  motherless  and  sisterless — ^was  having  a  merry  after- 
noon in  the  fresh  air  and  with  pleasant  companions.  It  was  too 
bad — ^yes,  it  really  was  too  bad  that  he  should  be  allowed  no  say 
in  his  own  affairs.  But  even  as  the  good  man  frowned,  he  tried  a 
new  and  brilliant  opening  which  had  been  much  commented  upon 
at  a  recent  chess  tournament,  and  the  venture  was  so  absorbing 
that  soon  all  else  was  forgotten. 

Perhaps  Maddy  did  not  do  her  best,  or  it  might  be  that  the 
new  opening  disconcerted  her.  Certain  it  was  that  she  was 
quickly  vanquished,  and  that  although  more  than  one  oversight 
had  been  pointed  out  and  given  back. 

*  You  are  not  giving  your  mind  to  it,'  said  her  father,  sharply. 
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With  him  chess  was  chess,  and  to  play  with  only  half  a  mind  was 
an  insult  to  the  game.  *  If  you  don't  care  to  play,  say  so,'  pro- 
ceeded he.  *  I  never  asked  for  it ;  I  never  thought  of  it.  It  was 
you  yourself  who  said  it  would  pass  the  time.  Even  when  the 
sun  came  out,  you  insisted  on  not  going  with  those  girls,  though 
I  knew  it  would  be  better  for  you,  and  if  your  poor  mother  had 
been  alive  she  would  not  have  allowed  you  to  sit  indoors  on 
a  day  like  this ;  but  you  would  have  your  own  way.  Well,  I 
suppose  it  was  kindly  meant,  only  don't  be  so  self-willed  another 
time.  I  know  I  bother  you  with  my  hobby,  but  I  thought  you 
were  beginning  to  take  some  kind  of  interest  in  it  for  its  own 
sake.' 

*  Papa,  what  nonsense !  Come,  come,  sir  ;  don't  be  silly. 
"  Some  kind  of  interest "  indeed !  Don't  I  think  there  is  no 
game  in  the  world  like  it  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  ambitions  of  my 
life  to  be  a  good  player — a  really  good  player  ? '  A  gleam  stole 
over  the  rector's  brow.  *  And  just  because  you  have  given  me 
a  beating,  a  merciless  beating,  one  that  makes  me  tingle  for 
revenge,  you  add  a  scolding  to  it !  As  if  it  were  my  fault  that 
you  chevied  my  poor  king  into  a  comer  and  left  him  no  loophole 
for  escape ! ' 

*  You  played  badly,  my  dear — badly  all  through.  You  ought 
never  to  have  moved  your  bishop  from  that  line.' 

*  Papa,  look  here,  I  won't  be  lectured !  I  hate  going  through 
a  game  for  the  second  time.  When  it  is  done,  it  is  done.  But 
if  I  don't  make  you  sit  up,  dear  gentleman/  and  she  bustled  to 
place  her  pieces,  while  he  cheerfully  did  the  same,  *  I  give  you 
leave  to  call  me  a  fool,  or  any  other  name  you  please,'  concluded 
Maddy,  setting  her  teeth. 

And  she  played — good  heavens !  how  she  played !  The  sun 
faded  from  the  room,  a  fresh  blast  of  April  rain  rattled  against 
the  windows,  the  fire  sank,  but  still  the  fight  went  on. 

Never  had  Mr.  Wotherspoon  enjoyed  one  like  it.  He  spoke 
of  it  for  years  after.  A  very  fiend,  he  said,  seemed  to  have 
possessed  his  whilom  pupil.  It  was  impossible  to  baffle  her ;  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  hold  his  own  against  her. 

Gradually — ^was  it  credible  ?  but  so  it  actually  seemed — she 
was  drawing  ahead.  The  rector  'Pished'  and  'Pshawed,'  half 
indignant,  half  amused,  more  and  more  eager  to  win  at  last.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  be  defied,  to  have  his  best  powers  drawn  out 
and  his  most  stringent  efforts  demanded,  but  he  meant  to  show 
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himself  master  in  the  long  ran.  The  chit  was  laughing  at  hinij 
was  she  ? 

In  truth,  it  seemed  no  matter  to  Maddy  what  moves  she  made, 
she  had  that  in  her  which  inspired  each  one.  Insensibly  she  too 
became  absorbed,  enthralled. 

^  It  is  not  much  use  hoping  for  a  recognition/  said  a  voice 
through  the  open  window.  ^  I  may  wait  till  Doomsday  if  I  don't 
force  an  entrance/  and  two  long  legs  followed  the  voice  and 
approached  the  chessboard.  ^  What  determined  players  you  are ! 
Mr.  Wotherspoon,  I  knew  you  were  a  swell  at  this,  but  I  did  not 
guess  how  you  got  your  practice.  Miss  Wotherspoon,  am  I 
intruding  ?  I  see  you  are  at  a  crucial  point — ^at  leasts  I  suspect 
so,  for  I  scarcely  know  a  king  from  a  queen — ^but  may  I  sit  down 
and  watch  ?    I  pronuse  not  to  speak  a  single  word  till  the  game 


is  over.' 


'  Sit  then,'  said  Madeline,  nodding  and  laughing — ^bnt  she 
trembled  in  every  limb,  though  she  spoke  so  lightly.  *  Papa,  if 
Mr.  Umfreville  will  really  do  as  he  says,  if  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  his  word,  he  may  stay,  may  he  not  ?  But  mind,  not 
a  syllable,'  and  she  shook  a  warlike  finger  at  the  visitor,  who  had 
drawn  up  his  chair. 

'  You  see  we  really  are  so  very  near  the  end,'  apologised  the 
rector,  all  courtesy,  but  keeping  a  firm  grip  on  the  situation  with 
his  eyes,  lest  by  the  interruption  he  should  lose  a  distinct  advan- 
tage obtained  by  his  last  move,  *  that  if  you  would  kindly '  and 

the  polite  accents  died  away.  Bertie  Umfreville  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hand.  '  He  has  the  wit  to  see  what  a  near  thing  it  is,  and 
to  be  really  interested,'  reflected  the  speaker. 

And  firom  that  moment  he  did  better. 

Indeed,  all  Madeline's  luck  seemed  to  have  deserted  her.  She 
blundered;  then  retrieved  herself,  only  to  blunder  again.  She 
would  have  liked  to  win,  she  was  even  more  eager  to  win  now 
than  before,  but  the  silent  eyes  of  the  watcher  had  a  &tal  efifect — 
or  else  it  was  possible  that  they  had  a  contrary  one  on  her  antago- 
nist, that  he  was  stimulated  by  what  unnerved  her. 

Be  this  how  it  may,  the  game  was  lost  and  won  within  a  much 
briefer  period  than  either  had  in  reality  contemplated,  age  and 
experience  coming  out  triumphant  from  the  contest. 

*  Ton  my  word,  I  hardly  thought  I  should,  though ! '  cried  the 
rector,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a  crow  of  victory.  *  Never  was  so 
put  to  it  in  my  life !  Half  an  hour  ago  it  seemed  all  over  with 
me  1   That  chit,  she  played  like  the  very  hum — ^hum — ^hum !    I 
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wifih  yon  bad  been  bere  All  tbrougb,  Umfreville,  as  jou  seem  to 
take  an  interest  in  looking  on.  WeU,  it  bas  been  a  glorious 
matcb/  and  be  rubbed  his  bands,  and  took  out  bis  watcb.  '  We 
have  been  at  it — let  me  see — we  began  at  tbree  o'clock,  and  it 
is  nearly  five.    To  bave  been  beld  at  bay  all  tbis  time  by  her  I ' 

*  Miss  Wotberspoon  is  a  first-rate  player,  tben  ?  *  Eatber  to 
Madeline's  surprise,  tbere  was  real  and  keen  pleasure  in  tbe  tone. 
^  I  was  told  you  bad  stayed  at  borne  to  play  cbess,  but  I  bad  no 
idea  you  were  sucb  an  entbusiast,'  and  a  smiling  eye  was  turned 
upon  her  next,  *I  am  awfully  glad.  It — it  must  be  sucb  a 
resource.    You  play  a  great  deal,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Every  winter  night  since  she  has  been  fit  to  give  me  a  game,' 
Maddy's  father,  who  was  now  ready  to  play  the  host  and  talker, 
answered  for  her.  *  She  has  improved  wonderfully  of  late.  I 
shouldn't  mind  backing  her  against  anyone  in  thia  neighbourhood. 
After  to-day  I'd  even  go  further.' 

*  Indeed  !     It  is  a  charming  accomplishment.' 

^  'Tis  more  than  an  accomplishment,  'tis  a  science — as  Maddy 
plays  it.  7  bave  taught  her,  so  she  has  had  the  best  of  teaching ; 
but  she  took  to  it  naturally.'    And  he  prattled  on. 

Then  tea  came  in  ;  but  although  Mr.  Umfreville  stayed  for  tea, 
and  strolled  out  into  the  garden  afterwards,  and  there  was  the 
opportunity  (for  so  Madeline  assured  her  firiend  subsequently), 
nothing  came  of  it.  No,  Bertie  was  as  nice  as  ever,  as  pleasant  as 
ever,  and — and — just  a  little  at  the  last — a  little — Charlotte  knew 
what !  'It  was  when  saying  "Good-bye,"  holding  my  hand,  and 
begging  for  the  flower  it  beld — I  wish  now  I  bad  not  given  it, 

but  somehow  be  seemed  to  take  it  of  himself— still '  and 

the  speaker's  eyes  fell,  and  her  lip  quivered  a  little,  for  the  hour 
had  come  and  gone,  and  borne  no  fruit. 

^  And  I  was  so  pleased  when  I  saw  him  rush  off,  and  knew  be 
had  come  straight  here,'  sighed  Charlotte,  sympathetically.  '  I 
put  that  horrid  chess  all  upon  your  father — let  it  appear  that 
you  were  almost  made  to  stay.  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  unfair  to 
poor  dear  Mr.  Wotberspoon.' 

^  It  is  no  matter,  Charlotte.  Papa  would  not  mind.  But  it 
did  no  good.  Only ' — and  there  was  a  sudden  stiffening  of  the 
small  figure,  and  a  setting  of  the  firm  little  mouth — '  only  I  am 
glad,  more  glad  than  I  can  say,  that  I  stayed  ;  and  stayed,  as  be 
saw  for  himself,  because  of  a  paltry  game  of  chess ! ' 
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Spring  had  passed  into  summer,  and  an  invitation  came  for 
Madeline.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Groldney,  the  lady  to  whose  honse,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  bicycle  party  resorted  on  the  day  aboYe 
narrated.  Mrs.  Goldney  was  going  to  pass  a  week  in  Town,  and 
would  Maddy  Wotherspoon  go  with  her,  and  be  her  guest  in  the 
empty  flat  kindly  placed  at  her  disposal  by  an  absent  ficiend  ? 
Maddy,  who  had  been  drooping  somewhat  in  the  warm  ^lay 
weather,  accepted  with  a  long-drawn  breath  of  gratitude.  Change 
of  any  sort  was  welcome,  and  change  to  London !  She  looked 
brighter  than  she  had  done  for  weeks  past  when  she  ran  up  to  her 
father  for  leave  to  say  *  Yes.' 

There  was  not  even  the  worry  of  leaving  him.  He  also  was 
going  away.  It  was  the  time  for  his  annual  visit  to  an  old  chum 
at  Oxford,  and  Mrs.  Goldney,  knowing  this,  had  bethought  her  of 
MadeUne.    Nothing  could  have  worked  better. 

*  You  will  not  mind  my  paying  a  few  tiresome  calls,  my  dear  ?  * 
It  was  the  second  day  after  the  ladies*  arrival  at  their  pretty  little 
nest  in  St.  James'  Place.  *  I  promise  you  a  few  gay  houses,  but 
just  let  us  go  through  one  or  two  duty  calls  first.  Put  on  your 
smartest  things,  Maddy.  Make  yourself  look  as  pretty  as  you 
please,'  and  when  Maddy  presently  exhibited  herself  in  proof  of 
obedience,  the  elder  lady  took  her  in  critically  point  by  point. 
*  You  want  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  your  waist,  my  dear — roses  to 
match  your  hat.  Otherwise  you  are  just  right.  We  will  get  the 
roses  as  we  go.  And  later  on  we  will  send  away  the  victoria  and 
sit  in  the  Park.' 

'And  perhaps  we  may  meet  him  there  !  *  thought  Maddy. 

There  could  be  no  harm  in  such  a  meeting.  She  had  schooled 
herself  to  feel  that  nothing  more  was  ever  to  be  expected  from  the 
pleasant  friend  who  had  made  so  much  of  her  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  country,  now  that  the  episode  was  over,  and  she  was  sure, 
quite  sure,  that  all  she  wished  or  thought  of  was  to  see  him  now 
and  again,  and,  quite  calmly  and  unconcernedly,  have  a  little 
aimless,  agreeable  talk.  Moreover,  it  would  be  as  well  to  show 
that  she  was  nothing  loath  so  to  meet ;  it  woidd  be  for  her  own 
credit,  for  her  own  pride,  to  exhibit  herself  gay  and  good-humoured, 
enjoying  her  little  bit  of  *  season,'  and  entering  into  it  with  zest. 

Mrs.  Goldney  would  narrate  all  they  were  going  to  do  and 
see,  while  she,  Madeline,  would  stand  smiling  by ;  and  perhaps  in 
her  pretty  summer  toilette  he  would  even  look  at  her  as  he  used 
to  do,  approvingly,  admiringly.  She  smiled  in  anticipation — 
smiled  to  herself — as  the  victoria  flew  along.    It  almost  went  too 
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fitft,  Maddy  thought;   she  hoped  the  calls  would  not  be  got 
through  too  soon  for  the  correct  hour  in  the  Park. 

*  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  coming  in  here,  my  dear  ?  'Tis 
only  an  old  man — but  you  get  on  so  well  with  old  men.  And  he 
is  something  of  an  invalid.'  The  large  front  door  of  a  mansion  in 
Grosvenor  Square  stood  open,  and  Mrs.  Goldney  had  returned  from 
making  her  own  query  on  the  door-step.  ^  He  is  at  home,  and  able 
to  see  us.  I  asked  myself,  because  I  wanted  to  hear  from  the  old 
butler  how  he  really  was.    We  need  not  stay  long.' 

*  What  splendid  rooms ! '  murmured  Maddy  as  she  followed  her 
leader.   Mrs.  Goldney  looked  at  her  rather  curiously  at  the  words. 

At  length  the  last  room  was  reached,  and  from  the  farthest 
comer  a  bent  figure  reared  itself  upright  as  the  ladies  approached. 
In  front  of  the  broad  armchair  now  vacant  was  displayed  a  chess- 
board.    Instinctively  Maddy  thought  of  her  father. 

*  You  are  playing  chess  all  by  yourself?'  said  Mrs.  Goldney, 
glancing  at  the  board. 

*  Trying  a  few  moves,  ma'am.  I  have  my  paper  here  with  the 
account  of  some,'  and  he  proceeded  to  enlarge.  On  a  sudden  he 
perceived  that  the  perfunctory  interest  on  one  auditor's  counte- 
nance was  not  shared  by  the  other,  that  the  younger  lady  was 
really  listening  with  intelligent  comprehension.  He  wheeled 
round  and  addressed  her.  *  I'm  an  old  bore.  Miss — Miss^ — excuse 
me,  I  don't  know  your  name.  But  a  chess-player  is  a  bore  or 
nothing ;  and  you  seem  to        ' 

*  My  father,  sir,  is  a  chess-player,  and  so  am  I.' 

*You?'  A  pair  of  shaggy  eyebrows  stood  out  in  a  sort  of 
amused  contempt. 

*  Indeed  she  is,*  struck  in  Mrs.  Goldney,  prepared  to  dissipate 
the  contempt.  '  So  good  a  one  that  her  father  seldom  cares  for 
any  other  antagonist.     You  play  regularly,  my  dear,  I  think  ? ' 

*  But  do  you  mean ?    Come,  come,  is  not  your  friend  going 

a  little  too  far  ?  Your  father  a  regular  player,  and  you  fight  him  ! 
Forgive  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  but  when  I  look  at  you ' 

*  You  try  her,'  cried  Mrs.  Goldney,  nettled  by  the  incredulity 
of  his  air.  '  You  will  not  doubt  my  word  a  second  time.  Maddy, 
I  am  in  earnest,'  laughing  and  glancing  at  the  clock.  ^  Allow  me 
to  leave  you  here  for  half  an  hour  while  I  go  round  the  north  side 
of  the  Park — all  uninteresting  people  there,  my  dear — and  I  will 
pick  you  up  when  I  have  dropped  my  cards  about.     Shall  I  ? ' 

*  Dear  me,  I  am  flattered ;  but  what  does  your  young  lady  say  ? 
It  is  rather  cruel 
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'  No,  indeed.  I  shall  be  delighted.  Do  let  me/  cried  Madeline 
sincerely.  She  was  not  disinclined  to  show  her  skill,  and  at  all 
times  was  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  whims  of  others.  Obviooslj 
Mrs.  Goldney  wished  her  to  stay,  and  as  for  the  poor  old  genUeman, 
it  was  like  her  dear  daddy  over  again,  the  alacrity  with  which  he 
popped  his  men  on  to  their  places. 

'  So  far,  so  good,'  said  Mrs.  Goldney,  as  she  left  the  room.  She 
was  gone  longer  than  she  said,  but  an  outcry  against  so  speedy  a 
return  assailed  her  ears  on  re-entering. 

*  Oh,  dear,  I  can't  go,*  from  Maddy. 

'  That  you  can't,'  cried  her  antagonist,  gleefully.  *  No,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Goldney,  I'll  send  her  after  you.  She  can  have  the  carriage 
to  go  when  she  pleases.  But  here  she  must  stay — ^that  is,  pardon 
me,  I  am  a  selfish  curmudgeon,  I  ought  to  have  said,  *'  On  mj 
knees  I  beg  you  to  stay." '  It  was  a  pretty  sight.  Mrs.  Groldney 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  she  never  saw  a  prettier,  and  for 
letting  her  eyes  linger  for  a  moment,  first  on  the  sofl^ened  outlines 
of  a  countenance  naturally  harsh  and  forbidding,  and  secondly  on 
the  bright  features  of  the  fearless,  radiant  young  creature,  who,  so 
innocent  of  the  momentous  issues  at  stake,  thus  as  it  were  played 
with  destiny. 

'  Will  you  stay,  Maddy  ? ' 

Maddy  signified  a  willing  consent.  '  Thank  you,  my  child ; 
God  bless  you,'  said  the  old  man. 

•  •  •  • 

'  Well,  and  you  got  on  so  grandly  that  you  actually  won  one 
game  out  of  three !  That  was  a  triumph.  I  am  so  glad ! '  cried 
the  good-natured  chaperon,  on  hearing  the  history  of  the  afternoon. 
^  I  feel  as  proud  as  if  I  had  got  the  better  of  the  old  fellow  myself, 
with  his  airs  and  graces.     'Pon  my  word,  he  was  hardly  civil.* 

*  Indeed,  Mrs.  Goldney,  he  was.  Oh,  you  mean  in  despising 
me  for  an  adversary.  But  I  assure  you  he  was  more  than  civil 
before  I  had  done  with  him.  You  should  have  heard  how  he 
complimented  me.  I  am  to  go  again — ^that  is,  if  you  will  qpare 
me.  I  said  to-morrow  morning,  but,  of  course,  if  you  have  any- 
thing else  for  me  to  do ' 

*  To-morrow  morning,'  mused  Mrs.  Goldney,  as  though  turn- 
ing over  engagements  in  her  mind ;  *  no,  I  don't  think  to-morrow 
morning  is  filled  up.  To-morrow  is  rather  a  free  day.  There  are 
so  many  things  one  can  do  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  I  left  it 
open  for  us  to  decide  among  them.  I  have  had  the  ofifer  of  Hnrl- 
ingham  tickets,  and  there  are  matinees;  but  we  need  not   fiic 
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to-ciglit.    Anyhow,  the  morning  is  vacant,  and  as  it  is  a  kind- 
ness     Are  you  to  write  ? ' 

*  Not  if  I  go.  I  said  eleven  o'clock,  and— and  he  wanted  me 
to  stay  for  luncheon,  but ' 

*  Very  well,  my  dear ;  why  not  ?  It  would  suit  me  very  well. 
I  can  lunch  with  some  friends,  and  call  for  you  afterwards.  You 
would  not  mind  going  by  yourself?  And  Taylor  could  convey  you 
to  the  house.' 

*  Thank  you.  Oh,  I  should  like  it ;  he  is  a  dear  old  gentle- 
man, and  you  know  I  am  accustomed  to  going  about  by  myself. 
It  was  so  funny,'  continued  Madeline,  laughing.  '  Neither  of  us 
knew  the  other's  name,  not  even  at  the  last,  though  we  made 
such  friends,  and  had  our  tea  together.  He  was  quite  in  a  fuss 
because  there  wasn't  much  of  a  tea,  and  said  his  servants  got 
into  bad  ways  with  having  only  himself  to  bring  it  for,  and  he 
never  eats  sweet  things.  However,  it  was  all  very  grandly  set 
out,  and  a  number  of  menservants  fidgeting  round;  and  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  how  sad  it  must  be  to  sit  there  so 
lonely ' 

'  Very  sad,  my  dear.  All  the  middle  part  of  the  day  he  is 
quite  solitary,  except  on  Saturdays,  I  believe,  when  he  has  a 
relation  who  comes  home  early,  and  whom  you  may  possibly  see 
to-morrow.'  The  speaker  paused,  looking  keenly,  but  the  face 
before  her  was  as  innocent  as  ever. 

*  What  is  his  name,  Mrs.  Goldney?— I  mean,  my  old  friend. 
Who  is  he?' 

'  Maddy,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  prefer  not  to  tell  you 
just  yet.  It  is  a  name  rather  well  known,  and  you  might  be  a 
little  abashed ' 

*  Oh,  I  am  quite  easy  with  him  now,  Mrs.  Goldney.* 

'  Go  on  being  so.  But  you  have  done  so  well  that  just  for 
to-morrow—' 

*  All  right,'  said  Maddy,  laughing. 

She  could  not  help  being  a  little  curious,  however,  and  her 
adventure  assumed  a  new  aspect.  A  well-known  name?  Pro- 
bably in  the  chess  world.  If  so,  what  news  for  her  father! 
What  tribute  to  the  old  rector's  powers,  and  what  a  theme  for  his 
tongue,  should  it  prove  that  she,  who  had  had  no  other  instruc- 
tion than  his  own,  had  been  pitted  against  some  *  well-known ' 
authority,  and  further,  evoked  commendation  where  scepticism 
had  bedn  previously  ill-concealed !  Maddy  chuckled  as  she  rang 
the  bell  with  a  loud  peal.    She  had  come  to  play  chess,  and  she 
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did  not  care  how  loud  was  the  demand,  nor  how  big  tlie  door 
which  opened  to  admit  her. 

And  she  was  obviously  expected  and  made  welcome.  She 
felt  it,  knew  it.  The  very  footman  who  preceded  her  up  the 
broad  staircase  let  it  be  seen  that  he  did  so  with  alacrity ;  whilst 
within  the  vast  saloon,  in  the  selfsame  comer  where  he  had  been 
found  before,  sat  her  old  firiend,  his  chess-board  ready  in  front  of  him. 

But  he  hurriedly  pushed  it  aside  to  greet  her.  He  stood  up, 
gout  and  all,  as  he  acknowledged  her  punctuality  and  expressed 
his  obligations.  Finally  he  suggested  that  as  the  room  was 
warm,  and  she  had  kindly  promised  to  remain  for  luncheon— 
(question  mark,  to  which  Maddy  signified  assent) — she  should 
take  off  her  hat  and  cape. 

She  did  so,  and  sat  down  to  play,  in  her  simple  morning 
frock,  as  though  within  the  walls  of  her  own  home,  and  Bertie 
Umfreville,  coming  in  two  hours  later,  found  her  thus. 

'  My  nephew,'  said  Madeline's  antagonist,  looking  up  as  the 
latter  approached.  *  My  nephew.  Miss — Miss — dear  me,  I  am  so 
stupid  I  have  not  yet — but  you  know  each  other  ? '  in  surprise,  as  the 
two  shook  hands.     *  But  you  did  not  tell  me  so  yesterday,  Bertie/ 

*  You  did  not  tell  me,  sir,  the  name  of ' 

*Hum — ah — yes,  of  course.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  rather  comical, 
to  be  sure.  I  only  told  him  I  had  enjoyed  a  delightful  afternoon, 
and  owed  it  to  the  presence  of  a  very — ^no,  I  must  not  repeat  all 
I  said,  must  I,  nephew  ?  Well,  perhaps  you  wiU  introduce  -nu 
now,  for  I  believe  we  are  in  mutual  ignorance.' 

The  young  man  smiled.  *  My  uncle.  Sir  John  Umfreville — 
Miss  Wotherspoon.  The  uncle  you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of. 
As  I  see  the  game  is  over ' 

'But  we  are  going  to  have  another  before  luncheon,'  cried 
Sir  John,  eagerly.     *  There  is  plenty  of  time.     Miss  Wotherspoon 

does  me  the  honour  to  stay Damnation  !  what  are  you  doing^ 

air  ? '    For  Miss  Wothersjwon  was  being  led  gently  from  the  room. 

'  Madeline,'  said  a  voice  in  her  ear,  *  wiU  you  trust  me  for  a 
few  short  minutes  ?  All  will  be  explained  directly.  I  love  you — 
have  loved  you  always — and  thought,  hoped,  fancied  you  re- 
turned— oh,  don't  look  at  me  like  that.  You  wiU  forgive  me,  I 
know,  when  you  hear  all.  I  could  not  ask  you  without  his  leave,' 
signifying  by  a  gesture  to  whom  he  referred,  *  and  even  to  let  you 
know  my  heart  seemed  an  insult  if  I  could  do  no  more.  Then, 
when  I  found  you  were  a  chessplayer — ^and  a  really  good  one — it 
came  to  me  all  at  once  to  devise  this  trap.     I  thought  it  would 
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work,  and  it  has.  Mrs.  Goldney — no,  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
her  either.  She  is  the  kindest  and  best  of  creatures.  Without 
her  aid  I  could  never  have  managed.  Now,  dear,  one  moment ; 
wait  for  me  here ' — he  had  brought  her  to  an  empty  room — *  and 

when  I  return ' 

Perhaps  she  ought  not  to  have  waited.  Perhaps  it  was  beneath 
her  dignity  to  accept  the  part  thrust  upon  her  by  an  artful  lover 
and  his  accomplice ;  but  poor  Maddy  certainly  could  not  have  walked 
away  had  she  tried.  The  world  was  spinning  round  with  her. 
And,  moreover,  had  she  attempted  to  escape  she  must  needs 
have  passed  through  the  other  apartment,  in  which  the  little 
drama  was  now  being  worked  out  to  its  close. 

*  Upon  my  word,  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  of  you,  Herbert.' 
Herbert  carefully  silent. 

*  To  want  to  marry  a  country  parson's  daughter !  A  pretty 
girl,  I  allow,  and — for  I  won't  take  back  my  word — as  nice  a  girl 
as  I  have  ever  met.  But  to  befool  your  poor  old  uncle  like  this ; 
get  at  him  on  his  weak  side ' 

*  All's  fair  in  love  and  war,  you  know,  sir/ 

*  'Tis  a  rascally  proverb,  nephew,  invented  of  the  devil !  But 
to  say  "  No "  now,  would  be  to  put  an  affront  upon  an  innocent 
young  lady.  You  swear  she  knew  nothing  of  it  ?  I  believe  you, 
for  I  had  the  testing  of  my  own  eyes,  and,  faith !  I  thought  she'd 
have  had  a  fit  when  you  walked  in  !  Well,  well,  we  do  want  a 
petticoat  in  this  dull  house,  that's  certain;  and  if  one  of  us  must 
marry,  rather  you  than  I.  And  she's  a  good  girl,  and  a  pretty 
one — ^yes,  she  is,  uncommonly  pretty,  you  dog;  that's  what 
fetched  you — not  the  goodness.  And — and — she  plays  a  very 
tolerable  game  of  chess  ;  though  I  could  improve  her  if  I  had  her 
in  my  own  hands.  Tut^  tut,  bring  her  in  ! ' — and  one  stride  took 
his  auditor  to  the  door. 

Left  to  himself,  the  old  man  returned  to  his  board.  *  See  if  I 
don't  give  that  old  parson  father  of  hers  a  drubbing,'  muttered 
he  to  himself. 

But  to  Madeline  he  only  said,  *  My  dear,  if  you  take  this 
unworthy  scapegrace  I'll  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  make  you 
happy.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  bad  a  fellow  as  you  might 
think,  although  he  has  played  us  both  a  shabby  trick.  We  must 
forgive  him,  I  suppose ;  and  it  still  wants  half  an  hour  to 
luncheon,  but' — looking  first  into  one  face  and  then  into  the 
other  as  he  shuffled  past  on  his  way  to  the  door — *  somehow  I  don't 
think  there's  time  for  a  game  of  chess  1 ' 

L,  B.  Walford. 
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A  Hampshire  Common. 


ONE  of  the  delicious  little  tributaries  of  that  queen  of  the 
*  chalk  streams/  the  Test,  flowed  at  one  time  througli  the 
peaceful  valley  that  lay  spread  out  beneath  my  wooded  Hamp- 
shire home ;  a  valley  sprinkled  with  small  red  brick  farms  and 
thatched  cottages,  with  roofs  sometimes  reaching  right  down  to 
the  lush  vegetation  of  the  rich  water  meadows.  Thus  in  a  way  I 
might  almost  call  myself  a  Test-bred  man.    But  the  stream  has 

ceased  to  flow  regularly  so  high  up  the  valley  as  H ,  and  only 

now  and  then  at  considerable  intervals  is  there  water  in  the 
meadows  beneath  the  steep  *  hanging '  of  oak  and  underwood, 
while  it  must  be  fully  ten  years,  if  not  more,  since  a  trout 
ventured  so  far  up.  My  trout  flshiDg  has  therefore  been  mostly 
in  other  streams  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  never  thought 
to  lessen  in  loyalty  to  the  beautiful  Derbyshire  Wye  and  to  the 
dainty  and  sedate  little  waters  of  Hertfordshire,  but  fear  that  a 
few  days — crowded  days  of  glorious  life  indeed — on  the  Bransbury 
Common  waters  by  Longparish  have  tended  to  have  that  eflFect. 

Neither  the  angler  nor  the  gunner,  in  the  course  of  his  sport- 
ing expeditions,  can  often,  in  this  country,  come  upon  a  spot 
richer  in  bird,  flower,  and  insect  life  than  Bransbury.  It  is  a 
wild  and  marshy  tract  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  lying  in  the 
midst  of  a  delightfully  wooded,  water-meadowed,  and  very  smiling 
district  of  North-West  Hampshire.  Hard  by,  at  well-named 
Longparish,  lived  the  worthy  old  Colonel  Hawker,  whose  books 
and  whose  quaint  diary  are  still  affectionately  read.  After  having 
honourably  and  ably  served  his  country  in  the  great  Napoleonic 
wars  he  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  good  old  country  gentleman, 
but  found  plenty  of  time  for  both  music  and  literature.  Here 
he  angled  and  shot  year  in  and  year  out  for  half  a  lifetime. 
The  country  is  still  a  thoroughly  sporting  one.  In  mayfly 
time  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  at  the  entrance  of  every  inn 
you  pass  hereabouts  implements  of  the  angle,  such  as  wading 
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stockings,  fishing  baskets,  and  many  a  good  rod  with  gat  cast 
flattering  in  the  breeze.  Game,  too,  is  still  plentifal,  both  farred 
and  feathered.  I  think  that  if  the  stardy  Colonel  could  bat 
return  to  his  happy  hunting  grounds  he  would  find  things  little 
altered  for  the  worse,  though  perhaps  he  would  be  a  trifle  nettled 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Test  trout,  if  he  angled  for  them  with  one 
of  those  rough  old  casts  of  flies — *  yellow  dun  at  bottom  and  red 
palmer  bob ' — he  loved  to  put  on  seventy  or  eighty  years  since. 
The  thatched  cottages,  many  of  them  containing  the  stout  beams 
which  tell  of  a  time  when  bricks  and  mortar  were  still  scarce  in 
such  out-of-the-world  districts,  must  be  much  the  same  as  they 
were  in  his  day.  Their  gardens  will  be  certainly  growing  the 
same  herbs  and  old-fashioned  blooms,  and  in  not  a  few  of  them  I 
noticed — not  altogether  with  satisfaction — that  the  old  picturesque 
but  cruel  beehives  still  lingered  on ;  nor  do  the  solid  red  brick 
farmhouses  and  great  farmyards  bear  signs  of  material  change. 
The  scythe  has  to  some  extent  been  superseded  on  the  large 
farms,  as  has  here  and  there  the  hand-driven  plough,  and  there 
is  now  a  railway  station  at  Longparish — a  very  pretty  and  neat 
one,  be  it  added — but  other  changes  are  few  and  far  between. 
Bransbury  Common  itself  is  as  untouched  by  advancing  civilisation 
as  Eicmoor  Forest. 

Bransbury  is  the  weird  home,  as  I  soon  discovered  to  my 
delight,  of  the  intensely  shy  and  skulking  water-rail,  the  *  drum- 
ming '  or  *  humming '  snipe — that  odd  little  bird,  *  all  belly  and  bill,' 
as  Mr.  Emerson  has  humorously  put  it — of  the  beautiful  cotton 
sedge,  of  the  greasy  fritillary  butterfly,  of  the  cinnabar  or  pink 
underwing  moth,  and  last,  but  to  the  angler-naturalist  assuredly 
not  least,  of  the  most  splendid  trout.  The  common  is  watered  by 
three  streams,  the  Test  proper,  the  *  Old  Eiver,'  and  the  *  Small 
River,'  as  well  as  by  several  springs  and  feeders.  I  came  upon 
the  greasy  fritillary,  an  insect  which  many  ardent  entomologists 
are  never  fortunate  enough  to  see  in  a  wild  state,  while  I  was 
stalking  a  golden-hued  crimson- spotted  trout,  and  it  made  me 
forget  all  about  angling  for  a  few  minutes.  How  few  sensations 
are  there  more  pleasurable  than  that  of  the  once  collector  who 
espies  for  the  first  time  on  the  wing  a  scarce  or  local  insect  which 
he  has  in  past  times  often  greatly  coveted.  Artemis  is  possibly  not 
the  only  scarce  and  interesting  butterfly  to  be  found  on  Bransbury 
in  due  season,  but  at  the  time  I  was  there — ^the  time  of  the  mayfly 
and  of  the.  scented  wild  rose  of  June,  and  of  the  odour  of  fresh- 
mown  hay — there  were  only  orange  tips  and  small  heaths  in  any 
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quantity  on  the  wing.  The  stream  itself  is  rich  in  those  delicate 
and  exquisite  creatures  the  EphemeridoBj  among  which  the  perfect 
primrose-tinted  little  yellow  dun  of  May  and  the  almost  trans- 
parent spinners,  or  perfect  forms  of  the  blue  dun  and  the  iron  blae 
dun,  never  cease  to  deUght  and  amuse  a  lover  of  insect  life. 
These  mayflies  and  spinners  dancing  up  and  down  in  the  air  are 
ever  a  feature  of  the  quiet  summer  evening  scene  by  the  chalk 
streams  which  Charles  Kingsley  loved  so  much  to  write  about. 

The  common  boasts  many  elegant  and  refreshing  plants. 
Among  the  orchids,  which  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  I 
noticed  the  early,  the  spotted,  and  the  fragrant.  The  last-named 
derives  its  specific  name  Canopsea  from  its  somewhat  fancifiil 
resemblance  to  the  family  of  insects  called  Conops  by  Linnaeus. 
The  resemblance  is  not  such  a  good  one  as  that  of  the  strange 
green  man  orchis,  which  grows  in  fair  quantity  in  some  of  our 
North  Hampshire  woods,  and  has  the  comical  appearance  of  a 
naked  figure,  nor  as  that  of  the  pretty  bee  orchis.  Ragged  robin 
flourishes,  of  course,  everywhere  on  this  marshy  spot,  as  does  the 
buckbean  and  grass  of  Parnassus.  These,  however,  were  only  a 
few  of  the  sweet  plants  which  our  nosegays  each  day  contained 
Here  and  there  on  the  common  are  patches  of  the  glossy  silken 
cotton  sedge ;  close  to  the  river's  brink  the  yellow  iris  in  abun- 
dance ;  on  the  higher  groxmd  wild  roses  and  honeysuckle  in  any 
quantity. 

The  bird-Ufe  of  Bransbury  is,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  all.  Scores  of  lapwings  perpetually  wheel  about,  utter- 
ing their  mournful  notes  by  day,  and  often  when  the  moon  is  up 
by  night  too;  you  are  constantly  flushing  snipe;  and  in  one 
corner  of  the  common  which  the  children  of  the  hamlet — ^birds'- 
nesters  to  their  finger-tips — cannot  reach  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  boggy  water,  a  small  colony  of  wild  ducks  bring  up  their 
young  in  perfect  security.  By  a  little  creek  I  disturbed  a  iamily 
party.  The  male  bird,  though  obviously  concerned  on  behalf  of 
his  young,  withdrew  without  unnecessary  delay,  whilst  the  female, 
feigning  to  be  hurt  in  a  way  that  struck  me  as  being  rather  over- 
done, returned  and  fluttered  clamorously  about  almost  within  reach 
of  my  nine-foot  rod.  Presently  I  came  upon  the  young,  which 
were  well  able  to  look  after  themselves.  They  fled  across  the 
river  in  a  long  line  with  swiftness  and  decision,  their  mother 
loudly  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  seeming  almost  to  push  some  of 
them  into  the  sheltering  rushes  of  the  opposite  bonk.  It  was  all 
so  unnecessary,  this  extraordinary  caution !     The  water-rail  some- 
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times  resorts  to  the  same  device  of  feigning  to  be  injured.  One 
which  I  flashed  close  to  the  dusty  summer  road  in  a  very  boggy 
spot  deceived  me  for  a  few  seconds.  She  no  doubt  had  a  nest 
hard  by  in  one  of  the  great  firm  and  dry  *  mats/  as  the  country 
people  call  these  tufts  of  thick  grass  in  the  marshes,  but  I 
searched  for  it  in  vain.  The  water-rail  brings  up  two  broods 
every  season.  It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  find  this  pretty  bird  so 
much  at  home,  so  almost  abundant  by  our  chief  Hampshire 
stream — ^I  flushed  several  one  day — for  it  is  getting  terribly  scarce 
even  in  some  of  its  acknowledged  strongholds  and  marshy  fast- 
nesses. An  authority  on  bird-life  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  has  told 
us  that  he  fears  the  water-rail  will  one  day  be  as  rare  in  that 
district  as  the  fast  disappearing  spotted  crake,  its  near  relative. 
The  poor  diffident  creature  has  enemies  and  to  spare  without  man 
molesting  it.  Long  may  the  water-rail  find  a  safe  abiding-place  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Test !  I  shall  ever  associate  it  with  a 
delightful  angling  holiday  in  a  land  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  that 
which  the  old  writer  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he  broke  out 
into  his  rhapsody  about  the  *  friendly  cottage  where  the  landlady 
is  good  and  the  daughter  pure  and  innocent,  where  the  room  is 
cleanly,  the  sheets  smelling  of  lavender,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck 
about  the  wall.  There  he  can  enjoy  the  company  of  a  talkative 
brother-angler,  have  his  trouts  dressed  for  supper,  tell  tales,  sing 
old  tunes,  or  make  a  catch.  There  he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  with  pious  admiration,  or  find  some  harmless  sport  to 
content  him  and  pass  away  a  little  time  without  offence  to  God 
or  injury  to  man.' 

G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 
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The  American  Ranchman. 


MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  Scotch-American  millionaire  and 
author  of  Trmmphant  Democracy^  says  somewhere  that 
what  capitalists  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  is  The  Man  ;  that 
is,  of  course,  the  man  to  entrust  with  funds  and  to  cany  their 
plans  into  execution.  It  matters  nothing  to  them,  he  says, 
whether  or  not  the  man  when  found  has  anything  of  his  own  to 
contribute.  If  he  is  the  right  man,  he  will  soon  create  capital ; 
and  if  not,  the  capital  he  is  using  will  soon  get  away  from  him« 
This  appears  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  an  economic  truth  as 
fully  established  as  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  economical 
science.  The  law,  then,  if  law  it  can  be  called,  presumably 
operates  in  a  uniform  manner  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
financial  sccde,  and  affects  the  man  with  a  few  hundreds  with  the 
same  certainty  that  it  does  the  millionaire. 

We  shall  soon  find  that  the  law  has  its  application  to  the 
subject  of  this  article — the  American  ranchman.  Let  us  take  a 
favourable  specimen,  and  let  us  out  of  the  plenitude  of  onr 
resources  supply  him  with  funds,  and  set  him  to  work  to  make 
more  out  of  them.  For  convenience  in  alluding  to  him  we  may  as 
well  give  him  a  name,  which  will  also  serve  to  make  his  personality 
a  little  more  real  to  us.  We  will  call  him  Mr.  Wilson.  We  -will 
not  give  him  any  considerable  sum  in  cash.  As  a  ranchman  who 
has  won  his  way  step  by  step  to  a  point  where  he  is  the  owner  of,  say, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  a  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
two  work  teams,  four  or  five  saddle  ponies,  a  brood  mare  or  two, 
and  the  necessary  waggons,  machinery,  and  implements,  he  has 
very  likely  never  been  *  a  hundred  dollars  ahead'  at  any  time  in 
his  career.  He  may  have  had  two  or  three  times  that  sum  in 
his  possession,  but  never  for  more  than  a  very  few  days.  This 
I^roperty  of  his  will,  according  to  the  value  of  his  land,  make  him 
worth  from  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars,  and,  starting  as  he  did 
from  the  very  bottom,  he  has  most  likely  been  from  fifteen  to 
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twenty  years  in  accumulating  it.  From  now  on,  however,  he 
should  go  a  little  faster.  His  herd  is  getting  big  enough  to  give 
him  a  little  money  over  and  above  expenses  to  reinvest,  and  his 
strides  will  lengthen  out.  We  have  started  with  him  at  this 
point  because  many  Englishmen  who  come  out  bring  money 
enough  with  them  to  give  them  at  once  about  a  similar  start. 
The  Englishman,  however,  is  generally  an  example  of  the  wrong 
man  using  capital.  In  a  few  years,  in  accordance  with  the  work* 
ings  of  this  law,  his  capital  will  have  melted  like  last  year's  snow, 
while  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  far  ahead,  having  climbed  two  feet  where 
the  Englishman  fell  six.  He  has  been  creating  capital  and  the 
Englishman  losing  it. 

It  would  make  this  article  too  technical  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader  to  follow  in  protracted  detail  the  operation  of 
a  ranche  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  a  brief  outline  is  neces- 
sary to  show  the  American  ranchman's  method,  and  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  tedious.  Such  ranchmen  as  Mr.  Wilson  are  not  big  stock- 
men who  have  a  large  capital  involved. 

The  day  of  big  herds  is  nearly  past,  and  cattle  are  kept  foi 
the  most  part  in  *  bunches'  of  from  one  to  three  hundred.  As 
most  of  the  winter  ranges  have  been  eaten  out  to  a  point  where 
there  is  not  feed  enough  left  to  '  poison  a  mosquito  if  it  was  all 
strychnine,'  provision  has  to  be  made  for  wintering  them,  and  it 
is  bard  to  do  this  for  a  number  much  exceeding  the  latter  figure. 
A  ranche  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  will  carry  from  one 
to  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  fifteen  or  twenty  horses, 
according  to  its  merits.  Part  of  it  will  be  arable,  part  hay 
meadow,  and  whatever  is  not  suitable  for  either  of  these  purposes, 
pasture.  The  cattle  for  a  season,  varying  according  to  the  loca- 
tion from  nine  or  possibly  ten  months  in  the  year  to  seven,  run 
on  the  *  range '  or  unoccupied  land  common  to  all,  and  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  home  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  such  a 
ranche,  farming — that  is,  agriculture — is  not  the  main  issue. 
What  crop  is  put  in  is  for  the  needs  of  the  stock ;  oats  for  home 
consumption,  and  perhaps  a  little  wheat  and  barley  for  chicken 
feed.  Where  it  can  be  done,  potatoes  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption are  raised,  as  the  lady  of  the  house  takes  care  that  a 
vegetable  garden  is  not  omitted.  The  bulk  of  the  produce  of  the 
ranche  is  hay  for  stock  feed. 

The  busiest  times  in  these  ranches  are  in  the  spring,  when 
the  crop  is  being  put  in,  and  again  in  haying  and  harvest.  After 
harvest  usually  comes  what  is  known  as  the  '  fall  round-up,'  when 
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the  cattle  on  the  ranges  are  gathered  and  the  beef  picked  out. 
Then  the  cattle  are  turned  loose  again  and  run  out  for  from  two 
to  three  months  later,  when  they  are  gathered  again  and  taken 
home  by  their  respective  owners.  During  the  winter  the  principal 
work  on  a  ranche  of  this  kind  is  the  feeding  of  the  stock,  though 
nearly  all  ranchmen  who  live  in  a  timbered  country  work  part  of 
the  winter  in  the  timber,  getting  out  fence-poles  and  posts,  fire- 
wood, and  logs  for  buildiDg.  A  ranchman  is  always  adding  to  his 
sheds  and  outhouses.  The  most  anxious  time  is  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  cattle  have  gone  through  the  long  winter  often 
with  insufficient  feed.  The  spring  rains  and  snows  are  very  try- 
ing to  weak  stock,  and  as  this  too  is  the  time  when  the  calves 
begin  to  be  dropped,  the  ranchman  has  now  to  devote  much  time  and 
attention  to  his  herd.  As  spring  opens  up,  later  or  sooner  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  location,  but  always  anxiously  looked  for, 
grass  starts  and  the  cattle  are  turned  on  the  range  again,  except 
probably  a  few  invalids  who  need  a  little  more  nursing,  and  the 
ranchman  draws  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  he  rides  home  that 
evening. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  ranchman's  year.  His  cattle  turned  out, 
he  can  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  spring  work,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  is  going  to  put  in  about  twenty  acres  of  grain  and 
three  or  four  of  potatoes,  and  has,  perhaps,  as  many  as  eighty  or 
a  hundred  acres  of  meadow  that  he  wants  harrowed,  has  a  hand 
hired  to  help  him.  Mark  here  where  Mr.  Wilson  gets  ahead  of 
his  English  feUow-ranchman.  Having  this  hand  hired,  he  is 
exceedingly  careful  to  keep  him  at  the  work  that  pays.  He  is  tiiere 
to  plough,  and  for  every  reason,  for  the  crop's  sake  and  to  get  the 
value  of  the  man's  wages  out  of  him,  what  Mr.  Wilson  lives  for  at 
present  is  to  get  that  man  into  the  field  every  morning  as  early 
as  may  be,  and  not  have  him,  as  the  Englishman  does,  *  monkey- 
ing '  round  the  bam  and  corrals,  cleaning  stables  or  even  milking. 
Breakfast  at  this  house  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  certainly  not 
later  than  six,  and  possibly  at  half-past  five,  and  before  this  the 
plough  team  has  been  fed,  curried,  and  harnessed.  Breakfast 
swallowed,  the  hand  takes  his  team  and  is  actually  at  work  very 
likely  shortly  after  six  o'clock.  Now  at  the  English  house  they 
probably  get  up  half  an  hour  later,  and  the  English  lady  of  the 
house,  not  being  so  expeditious  as  Mrs.  Wilson,  thinks  she  is 
doing  very  well,  as  indeed  she  is  for  her,  if  she  has  breakfast 
ready  by  half-past  six.  Perhaps  even,  as  is  very  common  on 
English  ranches,  her  husband  got  breakfast  ready  himself.     If  so, 
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tlie  hired  man  fed  the  horses  and  milked  three  or  four  cows  in  the 
interval  between  bed  and  breakfast,  and  left  the  currying,  har- 
nessing, and  stable  cleaning  to  be  done  afterwards.  They  sit 
down  to  breakfast,  then,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Wilson's  man  is 
just  *  hitching '  on  to  his  plough,  and  leaving  the  house  at  seven, 
have  still  half  an  hour's  work  before  they  can  be  in  the  field. 
Both  men,  employer  and  employe,  have  been  on  the  move  ever 
since  they  got  up,  yet  see  what  a  start  Mr.  Wilson's  ploughing 
has  got.  On  that  ranche  Mrs.  Wilson  does  the  milking  at  this 
busy  season  and  their  little  boy  cleans  the  stable,  perhaps  not  very 
thoroughly,  but  well  enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  English- 
man, not  expecting  this  of  his  wife,  and  having  no  little  boy  old 
enough  to  be  of  any  help,  does  these  things  himself  or  has  to  pay 
some  one  else  to  do  them.  The  men  themselves  prefer  Mr. 
Wilson's  way.  '  You  don't  have  hardly  any  chores  at  Wilson's,' 
one  will  say  to  another.  *  Just  your  team  to  take  care  of  and  do 
your  ploughing.  A  man's  work  is  pretty  nigh  done  when  he 
leaves  the  field  over  there.'  The  difierence  that  this  makes  in 
expedition  is  remarkable,  and  carried  on  over  a  month  or  six 
weeks  efifects  a  very  considerable  saving.  It  is  in  saving  here  and 
saving  there  and  saving  all  the  time  that  receipts  on  a  ranche  are 
made  to  exceed  expenditure. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  Mr.  Wilson's  method  in  haying 
and  harvest.  Whenever  he  has  men  hired  he  is  bound  to  have 
them  busy  at  the  work  that  pays  in  working  hours ;  and  if  there 
is  any  variation  from  custom  in  the  length  of  these  it  will  be  in 
the  men's  favour.  This  tells  again  when  all  is  counted.  There 
comes  a  load  of  hay  to  the  stack  just  when  it  is  a  nice  question 
whether  it  is  *  quitting  time,'  or  not.  On  Mr.  Wilson's  ranche  the 
waggon  will  be  unloaded  that  night— on  the  English  ranche  it 
will  stand  till  next  morning.  This  practice  of  calling  it '  quitting 
time '  a  few  minutes  earlier  than  it  really  is,  is  apt  to  stretch 
considerably  if  not  checked  at  the  outset,  so  that  on  some  ranches 
where  the  boss  is  slack,  when  a  load  has  been  pitched  off  and  it 
still  lacks  twenty  minutes  or  so  to  complete  the  day,  you  will  see 
teams  unharnessed  and  led  to  the  stable  on  the  plea  *  There  isn't 
time  to  make  another  load  to-night.'  There  is  time,  my  friends, 
if  you  hurry  a  little,  and  if  it  does  take  you  five  minutes  past 
hours,  five  minutes  a  piece  extra  will  not  come  so  hard  on  each  of 
you  as  twenty  minutes  short  for  three  or  four  of  you  will  come  on 
one.  No  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  Mr.  Wilson, 
whose  reputation  as  a  just  but  rather  exacting  employer  has  long 
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since  been  established,  does  not  find  this  game  tried  on  him  with 
anything  like  the  same  frequency  or  persistency  that  the  English- 
man does.  When  the  Englishman  gives  in  it  is  firoxn  a  mixture 
of  motives,  of  which  perhaps  the  principal  is  that  he  is  not  really 
in  his  own  mind  certain  what  the  custom  is  and  whether  the  men 
have  not  got  the  right  of  it.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand, 
furnishes  his  own  custom^  and  these  delicate  scruples  give  him  no 
trouble. 

The  spring  work  over  and  his  hand  paid  off  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  Englishman  got  through,  Mr.  Wilson  feels  less  *  rushed/ 
as  he  expresses  it,  but  he  still  keeps  busy.  You  hear  no  fooUshnesa 
from  him  about  a  man  being  his  own  boss  and  not  having  to  go 
out  if  he  don't  want.  He  does  want.  He  appreciates  the  fact 
that  he  is  his  own  boss  more  highly  perhaps  than  the  man  who 
has  this  saying  for  ever  in  his  mouth,  and  from  a  more  noble  motive 
he  feels  himself  worthy  to  be.  But  he  knows,  no  one  better,  that 
a  man  if  he  is  to  make  a  success  of  ranching  must  not  make  every 
trifling  shower  or  finger  ache  an  excuse  for  *  laying  off/  but  mu>t 
himself  be  his  own  severest  taskmaster.  He  can  find  any  number 
of  jobs,  and  could  keep  a  hand  all  the  year  round  if  he  chose  and 
always  have  him  busy,  but,  close  figurer  as  he  is,  balancing  it  all  in 
his  mind,  he  decides  that  he  can  get  along  without  one,  and  it  will 
be  easier  on  *  the  woman.' 

The  years  of  diligent  work  spent  on  the  ranche  are  bringing 
their  reward.  He  has  got  his  business  so  compacted,  as  it  were,  that 
a  single  person  can  attend  to  nearly  all  of  it  and  still  do  it  right. 
He  has  turned  the  water  on  his  meadows  and  has  his  irrigating  to 
attend  to.  This  job  on  most  ranches  is  either  only  half  done,  or  if 
properly  done  takes  up  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  a  man's  time. 
Mr.  Wilson,  however,  has  in  the  course  of  years  got  his  irrigating 
system  to  work  nearly  automatically,  and  an  hour  or  so  every  other 
day  will  be  enough.  Besides  this,  he  has  to  *  keep  track  '  of  the 
whereabouts  of  his  cattle  on  the  range.  This  job  and  irrigrating 
are  the  two  principal  employments  between  the  spring  work  and 
haying.  A  ranchman's  cattle  are  what  he  looks  to  for  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  income.  Nearly  all  the  work  done  on  the 
ranche  is  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  they  have  to  repay  him. 
To  increase  his  herd  as  the  capacity  of  his  ranche  increases  is  the 
ranchman's  idea.  As  long  as  a  man  has  only  a  few  cattle,  saj 
perhaps  twenty-five  cows,  he  can  give  them  the  best  of  care,  and 
all  the  feed  in  the  winter  they  can  *  lay  to,'  and  the  increase  will 
reach  a  very  high  percentage.     Quite  likely  every  cow  will  bring 
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a  calf  for  the  first  year/or  two.  As  the  numbers  increase,  however, 
the  percentage  drops.  It  is  always  much  better  in  a  new  country 
and  on  a  fresh  range.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  industry  in  stock 
raising  to  show  itself.  In  an  early  day  when  large  herds  were  the 
fashion,  the  'industry'  many  men  displayed  in  securing  a  large 
'  calf  crop '  was  through  the  medium  of  a  branding  iron.  It  used 
to  be  a  common  saying  on  the  prairies  that  a  good  rustler  with  a 
branding  iron  would  beat  any  man's  herd  of  cows  in  the  matter  of 
increase.  By  the  word  *  rustler '  was  meant  an  energetic  unscru- 
pulous man.  One  would  hear  of  some  big  stockman  and  be  told 
that  he  started  ten  years  ago  with  a  single  black  steer  and  branded 
over  two  hundred  calves  the  first  year— a  truly  phenomenal 
increase.  But  to  get  back  to  our  ranchman.  A  man  like  Mr. 
Wilson,  then,  who  is  doing  everything  he  can  legitimately  to  get 
along,  and  gnidges  no  pains,  rides  frequently  among  his  cattle, 
taking  special  notice  that  the  fathers  of  the  herd  have  not 
wandered  oflF.  This  is  a  duty  which  it  is  excessively  easy  to 
neglect.  It  can  be  done  any  time,  and  consequently  with  many 
men  never  gets  done  at  all.  Many  ranchmen  when  they  turn 
their  cattle  out  in  tlie  spring  never  see  them  again  till  the  fall. 
Men  of  Mr.  Wilson's  type,  however,  know  better.  They  know 
that  if  there  is  any  money  in  the  business  at  all  it  is  in  the 
increase,  and  spare  no  pains  that  this  shall  be  as  large  as  possible. 
Mr.  Wilson's  careful  attendance  to  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  that  he  is  doing  so  much  better  than  his  neighbours.  He 
has  an  advantage  over  our  English  friend,  too,  as  regards  keeping 
his  cattle  together.  His  cattle  have  grown  up  on  the  range  close 
round  home,  and  are  all  *  located.'  He  can  find  them  all,  with  the 
exception  of  perhaps  one  or  two,  in  half  a  day's  ride.  The  English- 
man who  bought  his  cattle  in  a  bunch  and  drove  them  in  finds 
that  they  wander  a  good  deal.  Any  stockman  will  tell  you  that 
a  herd  of  cattle  used  to  a  range  are  worth  two  or  three  dollars  a 
head  more  to  a  man  than  'strangers.'  Of  course  they  will  *  locate ' 
in  time,  but  it  takes  time,  and  there  will  be  a  percentage  of  loss, 
while  quite  likely  Mr.  Wilson  has  never  yet  lost  an  animal  and 
not  known  what  became  of  it. 

It  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow  ilr.  Wilson 
systematically  through  every  day.  SuflScient  to  say  that  anyone 
making  him  a  visit  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  him  busy  at  some- 
thing. Such  a  man  as  he  is,  penetrated  with  the  idea  of '  getting 
there,'  and  seeing  himself  well  on  the  road,  is  fired  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  craves  to  be  employed.     This  furnishes  the 
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impulse  that  urges  him  to  hurl  himself  out  of  bed  night  after 
night  iu  the  early  spring,  when  the  young  calves  are  expected, 
especially  in  the  mountain  districts,  and  pulling  on  his  boots  and 
taking  a  lantern  to  go  out  to  the  corrals  and  stables  to  see  if 
there  be  any  new-comers,  and  if  so  to  see  that  they  and  their 
mothers  are  all  right  before  he  leaves  them.  The  Englishman 
knows  the  importance  of  this,  and  has  perhaps  set  his  alarm  clock 
with  the  same  intention.  But  when  the  alarm  sounds  and  the 
storm  is  howling,  he  is  exceedingly  apt  from  the  depths  of  his 

blankets  to  mutter,  *D the  calves!'  and  stay  where  he  L^. 

Or,  if  not  so  hardened  as  this,  to  tell  himself  he  will  get  up  in  a 
minute,  and  waiting  to  nerve  himself  to  the  effort,  be  lost.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  no  such  feeling  to  overcome.  He  certainly  would  not 
hesitate  to  consign  the  calves  to  perdition  if  he  felt  that  way,  but 
he  knows  that  every  calf  saved  now  means  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
next  fall ;  and  what  to  this  veteran,  inured  to  hardship  and  bred  in 
unconscious  self-denial  as  regards  personal  comfort,  is  the  effort  of 
getting  up  and  going  out  when  money  is  at  stake  ?  It  is  what 
he  is  there  for,  part  of  the  day's  work,  so  to  eay,  and  a  most 
important  part ;  and  he  would  say  if  he  were  asked  that  any  man 
who  grudged  that  little  trouble  was  no  ranchman,  and  had  no 
business  with  stock.  In  this  instance  mark  again  the  difference 
that  training  and  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  make.  How  much  easier 
for  the  native,  bred  as  has  been  described,  and  accustomed  nearly 
all  his  life  to  be  the  responsible  person  and  the  one  to  take  the 
brunt  of  the  disagreeables,  is  some  such  effort  as  this  than  it  can 
be  for  the  Englishman,  used  all  his  life,  till  the  last  few  years,  at 
all  events,  to  having  the  disagreeable  jobs  done  for  him  !  If  he 
does  emulate  the  native  and  does  turn  out  night  after  night, 
surely  the  more  credit  is  his  due. 

This  same  nervous  energy  that  must  find  an  outlet  prompts 
Mr.  Wilson  to  the  performance  of  a  number  of  minor  duties,  some 
of  which  even  a  good  ranchman  may  hardly  think  necessary, 
many  of  which  a  moderately  good  ranchman  will  neglect,  and 
nearly  all  of  which  a  shiftless  and  idle  one  will  decline  even  to 
consider.  Taking  care  of  what  he  has  got  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
method,  just  as  much  as  striving  for  more.  Here  too,  as  a  rule, 
he  beats  the  Englishman,  who  from  his  training  is  more  apt  to  be 
careless,  and  is  also,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  good  deal  more  ready  to 
sib  down.  A  few  minutes  at  a  newspaper  in  the  short  time  Mr. 
Wilson  allows  himself  to  *  set  aroimd '  after  supper  before  he  seeks 
his  bed  will  satisfy  his  longing  for  literature,  but  the  least  Uterary 
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Englishman  will  like  to  read  a  novel  once  in  a  while,  and  may 
lose  half  an  honr  in  this  way  when  things  do  not  seem  to  be 
urgent.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Wilson.  He  bethinks  himself  of  some- 
thing he  noticed  and  is  off  to  see  to  it.  So  it  is  that  he  shovels 
the  snow  off  his  stacks ;  stirs  his  oats  in  the  bin  after  threshing, 
or  at  least  tests  them  to  see  if  they  are  heating ;  remembers  to 
bring  some  lime  for  the  chickens  as  he  passes  the  '  kil ; '  puts  a 
little  fire  in  his  cellar,  if  it  should  be  a  cold  one,  on  extra  cold 
nights ;  mbs  the  sprouts  off  his  potatoes  in  the  spring ;  rolls  up 
his  empty  sacks  and  hangs  them  by  a  wire  out  of  the  reach  of 
mice ;  washes  and  oils  his  harness  on  wet  days ;  is  careful  to  look 
to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  his  waggons  and  machinery,  and  to 
notice  if  the  tires  need  resetting ;  lays  fence  poles  across  some 
bad  mud-hole  which  may  prove  a  trap  for  his  stock ;  and  takes 
some  half-day  to  blast  out  a  point  of  rock  that  sticks  up  in  his 
meadow. 

Snch  matters  as  these  and  five  hundred  more  like  them  Mr. 
Wilson  attends  to,  as  he  would  say,  while  he  is  resting.  Saved 
is  gained ;  to  prevent  loss  as  important  as  to  get  more,  and  he 
sees  to  it  that  every  leak  he  can  think  of  is  tightly  caulked.  A 
constant  comprehensive  vigilance  acting  with  an  orderly  habit  of 
mind  is  for  ever  at  work  on  his  ranche ;  and  stock,  land,  and 
buildings  show  its  beneficent  effect.  Everything  is  ship-shape. 
His  tools  are  in  their  place ;  his  fences  are  in  good  repair,  his 
gates  in  working  order;  outhouses,  sheds,  stables,  all  good  of 
their  kind.  There  is  nothing  &ncy  about  them.  Sometimes  on 
English  ranches  you  will  find  these  too  good,  but  Mr.  Wilson 
knows  of  his  own  knowledge  what  is  necessary  and  what  merely  a 
counsel  of  perfection. 

While  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wilson,  if  not  late  in  taking  rest,  is 
at  least  diligent  in  rising  early  and  eating  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness year  after  year,  he  is  tolerably  sure  to  have  his  efforts 
seconded  by  the  no  less  unremitting  industry  of  a  most  efficient 
wife.  A  helpmate  who  understands  the  business  ^  clear  through ' 
as  she  does,  and  in  whom  the  feminine  capacity  for  detail  is 
quickened  by  the  same  overmastering  desire  to  *  get  there '  that 
spurs  him  along  into  what  might  almost  be  called  a  passionate 
assiduity,  should,  when  Mr.  Wilson  is  taking  stock  of  his  posses- 
sions, rank  in  a  class  by  herself  at  the  head  and  front  of  them  all. 
Item — ^My  wife— should  appear  as  the  principal  asset.  *  She  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  two  hired  men,'  one  hears  the  neighbours 
say  now  and  again  of  some  notable  ranchwosGian.     Such  a  woman 
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will,  unless  the  fEunily  be  very  large,  come  very  near  to  paying  the 
Fanning  expenses  of  the  honse  out  of  her  eggs  and  butter,  thus 
setting  free  any  funds  that  her  husband  may  get  hold  of  after 
the  ranche  expenses  have  been  settled.  While  they  were  stiil 
struggling  to  get  started,  and  any  and  all  ways  of  making  a  living 
had  to  be  resorted  to,  she  disdained  to  turn  her  hand  to  nothicg 
she  '  saw  a  dollar  in.'  If  their  home  was  on  a  road  along  which  I 
much  travel  passed,  she  kept  a  road-house  or  stopping-place  for  > 
travellers,  perhaps,  thereby  adding  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
per  cent,  to  her  many  cares,  as  she  would  never  know  how  macj 
to  expect  at  a  meal,  and  would  often  have  to  get  two  or  three 
editions  of  the  same  meal.  All  the  time  she  had  her  few  cows 
and  many  chickens  to  attend  to,  and  in  the  summer  her  garden. 
As  matters  prospered  with  them  and  as  the  stock  increased,  they 
found  themselves  able  to  dispense  with  the  road-house  business 
but  her  never-flagging  energy  kept  her  just  as  busy,  thougli 
perhaps  not  so  *  driven '  as  she  used  to  find  herself.  Very  likely 
she  did  the  milking  herself,  mothered  the  young  calves,  had  more 
young  chickens  and  earlier  ones  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  got  her  three  meals  a  day  ready  with  incredible 
neatness  and  despatch,  kept  Mr.  Wilson's  old  clothes  in  a 
marvellous  state  of  repair,  made  her  own  dresses,  and,  to  cut  a 
long  story  short,  was  occupied  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  from  early 
morning  till  she  sank  wearied  but  unconquered  into  her  bed  at 
night. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  working  at  this  high  pressure 
the  good  lady's  temper  is  sometimes  strained  to  the  breaking- 
point,  and  her  husband  will,  if  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary  wisdom, 
and  knows  what  is  good  for  him,  refrain  from  any  action  which  may 
prove  the  one  thing  more  than  she  can  bear.  Let  the  following 
strictly  true  instance  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution be  taken  to  heart  by  intending  ranchmen  who  happen  to 
read  this.  A  ranchman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Thorp,  hailed  two 
of  his  neighbours  who  were  riding  past  his  house.  *Say,'  he 
called  out,  *  wish  you'd  hitch  your  horses  and  help  me  brand  a 
couple  of  calves.'  Being  in  no  special  hurry  they  got  off  and 
climbed  into  the  corral.  *  Where's  your  axe  ? '  said  one  of  them. 
^  I'll  be  splitting  some  wood  for  a  fire.'  *  Oh !  never  mind  about 
a  fire  for  this  little  job,'  said  Mr.  Thorp,  *  I'll  heat  the  irons  in  the 
stove,'  and  he  went  into  the  house  for  the  purpose.  Almost 
immediately,  however,  the  door  was  flung  open  again  and  the  irons 
were  seen  flying  through  the  air,  followed  by  Mr.  Thorp  himself, 
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^ho,  if  not  actually  slang  out  of  the  house  by  the  collar,  at  least 
had  his  departure  so  accelerated  by  a  violent  impulse  from  behind 
that  he  had  to  take  several  quick  steps  in  an  exceedingly  un- 
dignified attitude,  to  the  unqualified  amusement  of  the  two 
spectators  in  the  corral,  who  could  see  the  whole  performance* 
However,  when  Mr.  Thorp  reached  the  corral,  carrying  the  still 
cold  irons,  he  found  his  friends  sitting  on  the  fence  smoking  and 
discussing  the  topics  of  the  day  with  an  elaborate  pretence  of 
having  seen  or  heard  nothing  amiss.  ^  Guess  we'd  better  build  a 
fire  out  here,  boys,'  said  Mr.  Thorp.  '  My  wife  wants  the  stove,' 
and  the  work  was  finished  without  allusion  to  what  had  passed. 
*  You  see,'  said  Mr.  Thorp,  some  time  after,  yielding  to  the  two- 
fold seduction  of  a  couple  of  glasses  of  whisky  and  a  sympathetic 
auditor,  *  the  trouble  at  my  house  is,  I've  got  a  woman  who  wants 
to  wear  the  pants.' 

Two  such  people  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  each  thought  capable  in 
their  own  respective  departments,  working  to  a  common  end  and 
urged  by  the  same  ambition,  are  bound  to  succeed  anywhere.  As 
usual,  the  man  gets  the  greater  part  of  the  credit,  but  rightfully  half 
belongs  to  his  wife,  and  in  contrasting  him  with  the  Englishman, 
whose  English  wife  of  his  own  class  cannot,  however  hard  she  may 
try,  help  him  as  Mrs.  Wilson  helps  her  husband,  this  £EUst  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Wilson  gets  a  great  pull  here.  Whether 
it  is  unavoidable  or  not  is  not  the  question.  We  are  in  search  of 
what  Americans  call  the  *  cold  facts.' 

The  American  ranchman,  then,  seems  to  have  the  best  of  the 
Englishman  all  through  the  working  of  the  ranch.  When  it 
comes  to  disposing  of  its  products  he  does  not  surrender  his 
advantage.  The  main  product  of  each  ranch  is  beef.  Mr.  Wilson's 
beef  steers  are  most  likely  rather  better  than  the  Englishman's. 
Each  man  has  kept  them  two  winters,  but  the  American,  with 
longer  practice  and  exercising  the  anxious  care  which  charac- 
terises him,  has  got  a  better  growth  on  his,  and  they  are  actually 
worth,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  dollars  a  head  more  than  his  neigh- 
bour's. As  regards  the  selling  of  them,  each  man  is  pretty  apt 
to  get  all  that  the  beef  buyer  will  give.  Beef  appears  to  be  the 
one  thing  for  which  the  ranchman  does  not  have  to  look  for  a 
buyer.  The  demand  for  steers  is  nearly  always  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  though  the  market  varies,  of  course,  any  man  who 
has  beef  to  sell  will,  in  the  course  of  a  season,  have  three  or  four 
men  coming  to  him  in  search  of  it.  The  beef  buyer  being  a  busy 
man  does  not  lose  much  time  in  bargaining.     He  knows  the 
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ranchmen  are  all  posted  on  prices,  and  as  he  really  wants  the 
cattle  he  soon  comes  to  his  limit.  With  him,  then,  the  English- 
man has  comparativelj  little  difficulty  in  trading.  Of  course,  as 
he  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  beef  buyer,  ride  into  the  pasture  to  look 
at  the  steers,  some  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  their 
probable  weight  and  consequent  value,  and  Mr.  Johnson  has  the 
great  advantage  of  knowing  what  he  is  doing  better  than  the 
Englishman,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  better  than  any  of  tte 
ranchmen,  native  or  English,  with  whom  he  is  trading.  Mr. 
Johnson,  whose  figures  and  signature  on  a  cheque  are  at  once  the 
despair  and  amusement  of  the  bank  clerks,  can,  as  he  glances  at  a 
beef  steer,  come  within  a  marvellously  few  pounds  of  its  actual 
weight,  and  this  accomplishment  he  has  found  more  useful  to 
him  in  his  business  than  would  have  been  a  liberal  education. 
He  makes  use  of  it  chiefly  to  set  a  limit  in  his  own  mind,  beyond 
which  he  will  not  go,  and  the  Englishman,  knowing  from  the 
papers  what  the  market  price  is,  and  knowing,  too,  what  his 
neighbours  got  for  their  steers,  and  how  his  compare  with 
them,  is,  as  was  said,  pretty  apt  to  get  all  that  Mr.  Johnson 
will  give. 

But  it  is  in  trading  and  trafficking  with  his  neighbours,  with 
the  men  he  sees  every  day  and  with  whom  he  is  on  friendly  terms, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  gains  most  on  our  English  friend.  It  is  hard 
for  a  man  who  has,  as  most  of  our  countrymen  of  this  class  have 
out  here,  the  character  of  being  scrupulously  fair,  knows  it,  and 
wauts  to  maintain  it,  to  hold  his  own  with  people  whose  mora] 
standard  is  less  exalted.  The  web  of  Mr.  Wilson's  conscience  is 
often  made  of  some  tough  and  elastic  material  that  will  bear  a 
considerable  strain;  if  the  motive  appears  to  him  adequate,  a  very 
considerable  one.  All  fair  in  trading,  as  in  love  and  war,  would 
seem  to  be  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  Englishman  usually 
declines  to  accept  these  conditions.  Handicapped  as  he  already 
is  by  less  knowledge  and  skill  and  practice,  he  is  still  further 
penalised  by  scruple.  With  his  neighbours,  anything  short  of  a 
downright  lie  is  considered  admissible ;  any  auggeatio  falsi,  any 
suppreaaio  veri.  Trading  is  a  game  in  which  each  man  expects 
to  fight  for  his  own  hand,  and  if  he  is  beaten  it  is  his  own  fault. 
Naturally  many  amusing  stories  are  in  circulation  as  to  how  Jones 
handled  Smith,  and  how  Brown  got  rid  of  some  worthless  horse 
he  had  *  got  stuck '  with.  One  of  the  best  among  those  that  the 
writer  has  heard,  and  which  may  be  new  to  English  readers,  was 
told  him  lately  as  true  of  a  ranchman  of  his  acquaintance.  It 
seems  that  a  man  came  to  this  ranchman  with  a  team  of  horse?, 
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one  of  which  was  a  good  deal  bigger  than  the  other,  and  asked  if 
he  had  anything  that  would  mate  the  bigger  one.  *  Tve  got  a 
job  hauling  lumber/  he  said,  'and  I  haven't  got  quite  team 
enough.  Only/  he  added,  'don't  give  me  anything  that  isn't 
true '  (that  is,  technically,  good  to  pull),  '  because  I  can  get  along 
with  what  I've  got,  but  if  I  can  get  a  horse  to  mate  this  big  one 
of  mine  I  can  do  a  good  deal  better.'  The  ranchman  showed  him 
a  good-sized  horse,  and  asked  how  that  would  suit  him.  'He'd  do 
all  right/  said  the  teamster,  after  looking  him  over,  '  if  he's  true ; 
will  he  pull  ? '  '  Pull ! '  said  the  other,  '  it  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  see  him  pull,'  and  the  trade  was  made,  the  smaller  horse 
turned  over  together  with  a  few  dollars  in  money,  the  '  boot '  or 
difference  in  value,  to  the  ranchman,  and  the  new  acquisition 
harnessed  up  in  his  place  and  driven  off.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  man  was  back,  this  time  in  a  towering  rage.  *  For- 
got something  ? '  blandly  inquired  the  ranchman.  *No,  sir,'  roared 
the  teamster ;  *  I'm  here  to  give  you  a  thumping  for  doin'  me 
up  like  this.  The  very  first  hill  I  come  to  that  horse  I  got  from 
you  quit  me,  wouldn't  begin  to  take  hold  with  nothin'  but  the 
waggon  behind  him — just  threw  his  head  over  the  other  horse 
and  kicked.  You've  busted  up  my  winter's  job  and  now  you've 
got  to  take  your  medicine.'  '  Hold  on,'  said  the  other,  '  what 
did  I  tell  you  about  that  horse  ? '  *  Tell  me  ?  '  roared  the  team- 
ster; 'I  asked  you  if  he'd  pull,  and  you  said  he  would,  and  that 
man  of  yours  was  standing  by  and  heard  you.'  *  Guess  not,'  said 
the  ranchman  coolly.  '  You  asked  me  if  the  horse  would  pull, 
and  what  I  said  was,  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him  pull, 
and  V)(yvXdm!i  it?'  On  reflection  the  teamster  had  to  admit  that 
this  was  so,  and  that  he  had  been,  as  he  allowed,  fairly  beat. 
They  exchanged  again,  however,  according  to  the  writer's  infor- 
mant, and  parted  good  friends. 

In  this  game  the  Englishman  does  not  shine.  If,  as  his 
conscience  grows  tougher,  he  attempts  to  meet  the  natives  on 
their  own  ground  and  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons,  he  is 
no  match  for  them.  But  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  his  self-respect  forbids  him  to  attempt  it.  He  stands 
rather  in  his  little  community  as  the  representative  of  probity 
and  fair  dealing,  and  receives  virtue's  proverbial  reward. 

Here  then  Mr.  Wilson  gains  again,  getting  a  little  the  best  of 
every  deal  he  makes,  while  the  Englishman  is  more  apt  to  get  a 
little  the  worst  of  it.  If  one  man  gains  two  dollars  and  a  half 
every  time  he  trades  and  another  man  loses  the  same  amount, 
it  does  not  take  a  Senior  Wrangler  to  discover  that  there  is  a 
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difference  of  five  dollars  between  them.  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  be 
judged  too  harshly.  He  is  acting  in  accordance  with  his  lights 
following  the  custom  he  has  practised  and  seen  practised  all  his 
life.  He  is,  naturally,  the  man  to  come  out  on  top.  As  he 
increases  in  substance  and  standing  in  the  community  he  gains 
another  advantage.  Men  begin  to  expect  to  pay  him  a  good  price. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  having  good  stock,  they  know  he  is  not 
compelled  to  sell  for  lack  of  means  to  hold,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
he  is  the  best  judge  of  values  in  this  section  of  the  country.  If 
he  says  such  an  animal  is  worth  so  much,  his  statement  carries 
weight.  ^  If  you  don't  want  it  at  that  figure/  he  says,  ^  leave  it;  I 
can  get  that  out  of  it.'  One  often  hears  it  said  by  some  man  who 
has  a  cow  or  a  horse  that  he  thinks  a  good  deal  of,  '  If  so  and  so,' 
naming  some  well-to-do  ranchman,  ^  had  that  animal,  he  would  get 
any  price  in  reason  that  he  chose  to  ask  for  it,  but  I  can't.'  Mr. 
Wilson  is  supposed  to  know.  Very  differently  do  the  neighbours 
approach  the  Englishman.  Whether  he  knows  or  not  none  of 
them  think  he  does,  and  all  are  convinced  in  their  own  minds  that 
they  know  better.  They  advance  all  kinds  of  arguments,  and  prove 
to  him  that  the  price  he  is  asking  is  exorbitant,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
come  down  they  go  away  and  leave  him.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
by  this  time  very  much  easier  even  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  exact 
obedience  from  his  hands  than  it  used  to  be,  and  incomparably 
less  of  an  effort  for  him  than  for  the  Englishman.  The  fact  of  his 
being  the  most  thriving  ranchman  in  the  community  proves  to 
demonstration  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  his  orders  are 
received  with  respect  and  carried  out  with  diligence.  He  has  the 
prestige  which  attaches  to  success  as  well  as  its  corollary,  the 
success  that  attaches  to  prestige. 

But  let  the  Englishman  give  an  order  which  involves  some 
extra  trouble  or  time,  and  see  how  many  reasons  are  brought 
forward  to  show  how  unnecessary  such  a  step,  nay,  how  mistaken. 
If  he  insists,  what  a  reluctant  obedience  is  given,  perhaps,  by  the 
same  man  who,  working  a  short  time  before  for  Mr.  Wilson,  never 
offered  an  objection.  Better  for  the  Englishman  if  he  does  insist, 
but  see  how  much  more  of  an  effort  is  required  firom  him  than  from 
the  native  of  experience,  especially  when  he  is  so  often  hatuited, 
BO  to  say,  by  the  feeling  that  his  experience  is  not  great  enough 
to  make  him  absolutely  sure  that  he  is  right.  His  man  has  often 
been  right  before  when  a  doubtful  point  has  come  up,  and  possibly 
is  so  this  time.  Still,  again,  better  for  him  on  the  whde  if  he 
insists.     Anything  is  better  for  him  than  to  let  the  notion  get 
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about  in  the  neighbourhood  that  his  hands  can  'run'  him. 
Experience  will  come  if  he  does  make  mistakes,  but  the  habit  of 
yielding  grows,  and  with  its  growth  respect  is  shaken,  wanes,  aud 
finally  disappears.  In  this  matter,  again,  note  how  dilBScult  apath 
the  Englishman  has  to  tread.  He  has  to  find  the  mean  between 
facility  and  *  bull  headedness.'  He  needs  advice  and  should  not 
be  above  taking  it,  yet  must  decide  the  exact  point  at  which  advice 
shades  off  into  presumption,  and  then  and  there  put  his  foot  down. 
Mr.  Wilson's  business  never  leaves  him.  It  occupies  his 
thoughts  all  his  waking  hourf.  His  concentration  of  ideas  on  the 
main  issue  gives  him  an  advantage  over  a  man  whose  thoughts 
wander  over  a  wider  range.  Pondering  all  the  time,  plans  come 
into  his  head  which  would  hardly  occur  to  a  man  less  devoted. 
Biding  on  the  range  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Wilson  notices  a  cow  pretty 
well  advanced  in  years,  with  a  calf  a  day  or  two  old.  *  There,'  he 
thinks,  *  it's  going  to  take  three  tons  of  hay  to  winter  that  old 
Jezebel,  with  that  thing  a-pulling  at  her.  She'll  be  as  poor  as  a 
crow  in  the  spring,  and  then,  likely,  she'll  go  and  do  this  again 
next  fall.  She's  broke  to  milk,  too — she  ought  to  make  some  one 
a  winter  cow.'  Turning  it  over  in  his  mind  that  evening,  he  lays 
the  matter  before  his  faithful  counsellor.  '  Mary,'  he  says,  *  that 
old  spot  cow  we  milked  two  summers  ago  's  got  a  calf.  It  ain't 
going  to  pay  to  winter  her.  What  we'd  best  do  with  her  ? '  Mrs.  Wil- 
son thinks  awhile.  *  Tell  you,'  she  says  presently ;  *  Mrs.  Jones  over 
on  Fox  Creek 's  got  a  young  baby,  and  I  know  they  want  a  winter  cow. 
I  guess  they'd  be  glad  of  her.'  *  Could  they  pay  for  her  if  they  got 
her?'  asks  her  husband.  *  Don't  suppose  they've  got  the  cash,  but 
they've  got  a  pile  of  hay  there,  Mebbe  they'd  winter  some  stock  for 
you.'  'Jones  is  a  good  hand  with  stock  too,'  reflects  Mrs.  Wilson  aloud . 
*  He  wintered  twenty  head  for  Pete  Coghlan  last  year,  and  Pete 
said  they  were  better  than  what  he  wintered  at  home.'  Next 
morning  Mr.  Wilson  rides  over  to  Fox  Creek,  about  eight  miles  off. 
timing  himself  to  arrive  about  noon,  when  Jones  will  be  at  home . 
He  finds  the  family  at  dinner,  and  is  made  welcome  with  Western 
hospitality.  No  allusion  is  made  to  business  during  the  meal,  but 
after  dinner,  when  the  men  go  outside  to  *look  around,'  he  broaches 
the  subject,  passing  lightly  over  the  delicate  question  of  the  cow's 
age,  and  laying  some  little  stress  on  Mr.  Jones  living  so  far  from 
the  road,  and  the  trouble  he  must  have  in  disposing  of  his 
hay.  Finally  the  deal  is  closed.  Mr.  Jones  is  to  winter  ten  head 
of  yearlings  at  three  dollars  a  head  for  the  cow,  if  she  suits.  '  You 
can  come  and  get  the  cow  any  day  you've  a  mind  to,'  says  Mr. 
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Wilson  as  he  leaves  the  house,  which  they  had  entered  again  to 
get  Mrs.  Jones's  opinion.  '  Crood-day ;  you  folks  want  to  come  down 
now,  aU  of  you.'  *  We  will,  and  you  come  back  and  bring  Mrs. 
Wilson  with  you,'  is  the  answer,  invitation  and  reply  being  the 
invariable  formula  on  taking  leave  in  Western  country  districts. 
As  he  rides  home  Mr.  Wilson  reflects  that  he  has  done  pretty 
well.  He  could  not  have  got  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  in  cash 
for  the  cow  and  calf,  and  he  has  got  the  equivalent  of  thirty.  The 
ten  yearlings  will  eat  perhaps  ten  tons  of  hay.  His  hay,  being  on 
the  road,  is  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  more  than  Jones's.  Jones's 
hay  will  do  them  just  as  much  good,  and  fifteen  dollars  are  saved. 
The  Jones  family  needed  a  cow,  and 'Mr.  Wilson  has  the  comfort 
of  feeling  himself  a  philanthropist  who  is  himself  included  in  his 
own  benefaction. 

Mr.  Wilson  is,  unlike  many  stockmen,  careful  to  keep  his  herd 
weeded  out.  He  has  been  doing  this  for  years,  getting  rid  of  the 
^  unthrifty '  ones  which  eat  so  much  in  the  winter  and  seem  to  get 
so  little  good  from  it.  Many  ranchmen  pay  little  attention  to 
this.  Anxious  to  increase  their  herds,  a  cow  with  them  is  a  cow, 
and  as  long  as  she  will  bring  a  calf  they  keep  her.  Perhaps  they 
fail  to  notice  in  the  early  winter  how  this  one  and  that  one  ought 
to  be  favoured,  and  when  in  the  early  spring  they  see  them  *  thin 
as  rails,'  they  merely  remark  that  *  they  haven't  done  well  some- 
how. They  had  the  same  show  as  the  rest  too.'  Certainly  they 
had  the  same  show,  but  they  needed  a  better  show  than  the  others, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  given  it  them,  resolving,  however,  to 
dispose  of  them  next  summer.  Not  every  ranchman  has  an  ^  eye 
for  stock '  like  Mr.  Wilson,  who  notes  these  things  by  instinct. 
No  other  man  in  the  country  can  show  a  bunch  of  cattle  averaging 
so  well  as  his,  so  smooth  and  round  and  so  much  of  a  size. 
'  Wilson  don't  feed  no  more  hay  than  any  one  else,'  you  hear  it 
said ;  '  he  don't  feed  near  as  much  as  Brown,  but  his  stalk  looks  a 
heap  the  best.'  No  accident  this.  It  is  management.  The 
ragged,  hipped,  gaunt,  hungry-looking  ones  have  been  sold  the 
first  time  they  were  fat,  or  as  near  fat  as  they  would  get,  and  he 
has  by  constant  patience  and  attention  at  last  got  a  herd  to  suit 
him.     He  gets  a  better  result  at  less  expense. 

So  again  with  his  waggons  and  machinery.  He  is  careful  to 
keep  them  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  careful  to  get  rid  of  them 
when  he  has  had  the  best  of  them,  before  they  get  too  bad  to  be 
easily  disposed  of.  '  I  believe  I'll  let  some  one  else  wear  that  out,' 
he  thinks,  contemplating  his  mowing  machine.    He  has  had  this, 
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perhaps,  five  years,  and  it  has  done  him  excellent  service.     It  is 
still,  thanks  to  his  careful  handling,  a  good  machine.     But  Mr. 
Wilson  knows  that  over  rather  rough  meadows,  as  they  are  in  his 
part  of  the  country,  five  years  is  the  best  part  of  a  machine's  life. 
He  noticed  last  season  that  it  was  beginning  to  show  the  first 
signs  of  decadence.     He  reflects,  too,  that  a  man  loses  lots  of 
time  ^  monkeying  '  with  an  old  machine,  just  when  time  is 
precious.     He  takes  some  opportunity,  therefore,  to  trade  it  oflT, 
being  by  this  time  in  such  a  position  financially  that  he  is  able  at 
any  time  to  spare  the  cash  to  replace  any  article  he  disposes  of. 
He  is  always  ready  to  trade  his  half-worn  waggons  and  machines 
for  young  stock.     That  is  the  kind  of  trade  he  likes.     They  will 
grow  into  money  while  the  other  things  are  going  down.     If  he 
can't  find  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  the  machines  this  way,  he  may 
be  able  to  work  it  in  on  a  man's  wages,  as  he  often  does  with  the 
fitock  alluded  to  above,  which  he  does  not  himself  want  to  keep. 
He  often  makes  some  such  deal  as  this  part  of  the  bargain  when 
he  hires  a  man.     *  I've  got  twenty-five  acres  of  sage  brush  I  want 
cleared  off,'  he  says  to  some  one  who  *  strikes '  him  for  a  job.    *  I'll 
give  two  and  a  quarter  an  acre  if  you'll  take  a  cow  in  part  pay.' 
More  often  than  not,  especially  if  there  will  still  be  a  little  cash 
coming  when  the  job  is  done,  the  man  agrees.     It  is  very  much 
harder  for  the  Englishman  to  do  this.    Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  is 
looked  upon  as  the  man  with  money,  and  most  of  his  transactions 
have  to  be  cash  deals.     When  he  suggests  working  in  a  cow  or  a 
horse,  they  shake  their  heads.     '  I'd  like  to,  but  I  can't  do  it  just 
now.     I'm  needing  the  cash,'  they  say,  and  walk  off.     Perhaps 
next  day  they  hire  to  Mr.  Wilson  on  just  about  the  same  terms,  or 
a  little  less  than  the  Englishman  offered.     On  the  other  hand   if 
they  come  of  their  own  accord  to  buy  a  horse  or  cow  from  the 
Englishman,  they  seldom  propose  to  pay  the  money  for  it,  but 
nearly  always  to  work  it  out.     At  first  he  is  nearly  sure  to  accept 
an  offer  or  two  of  this  kind,  and  they  take  the  animal,  promising 
to  help  him  whenever  he  needs  them.     'When  you  want  me 
whistle  and  I'll  come  any  time,'  they  say,  and  by-and-by  he  whistles 
and  often  keeps  whistling.     '  Things  have  gone  so  different  from 
what  they  looked  for,  they  can't  possibly  come  now,'  they  say   or 
their  wives  are  sick  and  they  can't  leave  home,  or  one  or  other  of 
a  thousand  excuses.     When  finally  they  do  come,  their  interest  in 
the  work  is  gone.    They  have  already  had  their  pay  and  they  are 
*  working  for  a  dead  horse,'  as  the  slang  phrase  is  for  paying  a  six 
months'  or  year  old  debt  in  this  way.  The  Englishman  gets  bravely 
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over  this  practice  after  one  or  two  trials  of  it,  but  he  is  lactj 
or  an  unusually  good  manager  if  he  is  not  caught  once  or  twice  like 
this  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

All  these  things,  together  with  a  wise  economy  that  knows 
where  to  be  lavish  and  where  sparing,  constitute  that  most  desir- 
able quality  of  '  management '  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  so  conspicu- 
ously excels.  There  is  nothing  particularly  scientific  in  his  method. 
He  has  no  theories,  and  never  read  a  book  on  agriculture  in  his 
life.  His  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  various  soils  is  not  very 
extensive ;  he  knows  loam  from  *  dobe/  and  knows  that  the  big 
sage  brush  is  the  best  small  grain  land.  He  has  never  studied  the 
system  of  rotation  of  crops,  but  *  guesses '  that  the  *  patch '  has 
been  in  potatoes  or  oats  long  enough  and  he  had  better  '  change 
off'  for  a  year  or  two.  His  hauling  the  manure  from  his  stables, 
sheds,  and  corrals,  and  spreading  it  on  his  meadows,  partly  to  get 
it  out  of  the  way  and  partly  because  he  knows  it  does  good,  is  the 
extent  of  his  attention  to  the  manure  question.  Neither  is  he  a 
scientific  stock-breeder.  His  cattle  and  horses  are  not  *  fine  stock/ 
bred  to  a  hair,  nor  has  he  paid  any  attention  to  8tock-feeding  in  a 
scientific  way.    His  business  has  not  required  it  of  him. 

Many  Englishmen,  then,  understanding  that  Western  ranching 
and  stock  raising  do  not  call  for  an  expensive  and  elaborate  theo- 
retical training,  believe  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  willing 
and  capable  person  to  succeed  in  these  pursuits.  Theoretically, 
perhaps  it  is.  But  if  these  gentlemen  without  Mr.  Wilson's 
special  qualifications  undertake  with  a  light  heart  to  copy  him, 
they  will,  as  they  gaze  up  at  him  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  in 
which  a  few  years  of  misdirected  endeavour,  accompanied  by  much 
physical  and  mental  discomfort,  will  land  them,  perhaps  be  willing 
to  confess  that  the  man  who  has  fought  his  way  to  success  where 
so  many  find  failure  is,  in  his  way,  remarkable.  And,  perhaps, 
through  the  ranchman's  own  mind,  as  now  in  the  evening  of  bis 
days  he  surveys  the  thriving  homestead  which  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands  has  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  the  thought,  dimly 
formulated,  may  pass,  that  here  has  been  a  part  which,  if  humble, 
has  on  the  whole  been  ably  and  worthily  played ;  and  a  glow  may 
spread  through  his  heart  as  he  reflects  that  his  life  at  least  has  not 
been  spent  in  ministering  to  some  fanciful  demand  of  a  <x>mplex 
civilisation  ;  that  to  him  rather  has  been  allotted  a  clearly  defined 
part  in  the  universal  scheme. 

J.  P.  F.  S. 
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SOMEWHERE,  lately,  an  eminent  novelist,  pursuing  the  weary 
feud  of  author  vei^aua  critic,  said  that  he  did  not  see  why 
reviewers  should  publish  their  opinions  about  novels,  any  more 
than  about  loaves  of  bread.  Bat  loaves  of  bread  are  not  sent  to 
critics  for  review.  If  they  were  reviewers  would  speak  their 
minds  with  exemplary  freedom.  A  novelist  need  not  send  his 
works  to  the  press.  They  never  would  be  missed  if  he  refrained. 
He  invites  an  opinion  and  he  gets  it.  He  has  less  reason  to 
grumble  than  most  people,  for  every  one  who  reads  reads  novels, 
and  has,  at  least,  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  human  nature 
in  which  they  deal. 


•     * 
* 


Coleridge,  writing  of  this  very  subject,  avers  that  authors  (he 
probably  includes  all  artists)  are. not  more  '  irritable '  than  other 
people.  But  other  people  are  not  tested  by  the  same  kind  of 
criticism.  '  Suppose  a  review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  criticise  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the  public  by  our 
ribbon  weavers,  calico  printers,  cabinet  makers,  and  china  manu- 
facturers, a  review  conducted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  which  should 
take  the  same  freedom  with  personal  character  as  our  literary 
journals.  .  .  .  Theirritability  of  trade  would  soon  reduce  the  resent- 
ment of  poets  into  mere  shadow  fights  in  the  comparison.'  This 
i€  probable  enough.  But  the  tradesmen  in  question  don't,  in  fact, 
send  ribbons  and  china,  and  invite  comment — except,  perhaps,  to 
some  ladies'  journals,  which,  in  such  cases,  are  more  than  lenient. 


Coleridge  had  suflfered  cruelties  from  critics,  especially  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Hazlitt,  it  is  believed,  had  as  good  as  called 
him  a  lunatic,  and  had  stated  that,  if  Scott  and  Byron  praised 
Chriaiabely  this  was  in  expectation  of  praise  from  Coleridge. 
Eeviewers,  for  political  or  personal  reasons,  had  done  their  best  to 
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ruin  S.  T.  C.  Yet,  he  says,  *  I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess, 
that  I  owe  full  two-thirds  of  whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I 
happen  to  possess  ...  to  anonymous  critics  .  .  •  and  to  satirists/ 
S.  T.  G.  was  not  in  good  humour,  for  he  kindly  reckoned 
'  novels,  and  tales  of  chivalry,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  amusements 
on  the  same  level  as  spitting  over  a  bridge.'  What  do  our  angry 
novelists  think  of  this  view  of  their  craft,  entertained  by  a  man 
whom  they  cannot  pretend  to  despise  ?  In  short,  Coleridge  was 
embittered,  and  scarcely  set  an  example  of  amenity,  but  he 
admitted  his  debt  to  critics. 

One  must  again  remind  the  indignant  novelist  that  he  is  much 
better  treated  than  other  people.  Take  history,  and,  as  example. 
Father  Crerard's,  and  Dr.  Crardiner's  books  on  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  Out  of  some  hundred  critics,  how  many  can  we  expect  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  first  hand  ?  Even  lacking 
this,  how  many  care  to  afford  time  for  a  steady  comparison  of  the 
facts  and  logic  of  both  antagonists  ?  The  intricacies  of  old  plans 
and  prints  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  can  only  be  understood,  if 
at  all,  by  rigid  attention.  This  I,  for  one,  have  not  yet  given. 
On  the  whole  I  side  with  Dr.  Gardiner,  because  Father  Gerard 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  a  definite  hypothesis  (as  that  Cecil 
got  up  the  whole  plot),  nor  to  test  that  hypothesis  in  contact  with 
all  the  facts.  The  evidence  against  Cecil  is  prejudiced,  or  remote, 
or  hearsay,  or  third-hand,  or  anonymous.  One  would  need  to  be 
an  expert  in  MSS.  and  to  have  access  to  the  Hatfield  Original 
Papers  before  one  could  come  to  an  opinion  about  some  points. 
There  was  plenty  of  unscrupulous  cruelty  on  the  winning  side,  but 
I  see  no  vestige  of  proof  that  Cecil  suborned  the  plot.  All  of  Dr. 
Gardiner's  arguments  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  valid,  but  every 
one  must  admire  his  method,  I  think,  and  his  historical  power  of 
sympathy  with  a  few  brave  but  maddened  and  desperate  con- 
spirators. There  may  be — I  believe  there  are — errors  in  fact  (one 
Dr.  Gardiner  has  himself  corrected),  but  the  balance  of  evidence 
and  of  probability  seem  to  be  on  his  side.  Indeed,  one  fact  alone 
convinces  me.  The  lives  and  deaths  of  Percy  and  Catesby  were 
those  of  reckless,  puzzle-headed  men,  not  of '  decoy  ducks  *  and 
informers.  One  person  who  played  the  part  which,  on  Father 
Gerard's  hypothesis,  or  suspicion,  was  theirs,  I  recently  met  in 
history.  He  was  to  get  up,  and  betray,  a  combined  Whig  and 
Tory  Eising  in  Scotland.    He  did  get  it  up,  betray,  and  thwart  it. 
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in  1707.  He  did  not  cling  to  it,  and  periBh  with  it,  as  Catesby 
and  Percy  did.  These  unhappy  men  were  true  to  their  associates. 
No  other  decoy  ducks  of  Cecil's,  in  this  affair,  are  indicated. 
Therefore  there  were,  I  believe,  no  such  decoy  ducks.  A  critic 
who  is  not  a  specialist  may  come  to  a  conclusion  like  this.  But 
we  must  expect  a  host  of  hasty  reviewers  to  be  led  by  a  great 
name  like  that  of  Father  Crerard's  opponent,  and,  perhaps,  by 
Protestant  tradition.  We  can  wait  for  Father  Gerard's  rebutter, 
but  we  are  already  got  among  details  that  are  puzzling  and 
intricate.  The  novelist  has  really  the  better  chance  with  critics, 
for  his  work  seldom  needs  special  knowledge  on  the  reader's  side^ 
and  ought  never  to  be  a  severe  test  of  patient  attention.  Yet  he 
is  often  heard  grumbling,  while  the  historian  suffers  in  silence. 


• 


After  seeing  Gentlemen  v.  Players,  the  Universities,  and  some 
County  matches,  it  is  curious  and  amusing  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  beholding  some  girlish  cricket.  One  could  never 
have  expected  it  to  be  so  good  in  style.  The  young  ladies  field 
very  smartly,  and  throw  the  wicket  down  from  a  considerable 
distance.  The  slows  do  not  seem  puzzling,  but  some  over-hand 
bowling  is  straight,  and  of  a  good  length,  though  not  remarkable, 
yet,  for  '  work.'  The  batswomen  drive  pretty  hard  and  low,  and 
cut  neatly  through  the  slips.  When  they  have  learned  to  hit  to- 
leg,  they  are  a  little  apt  to  do  so,  off  the  middle  stump ;  with  the 
usual  result.  The  wicket-keeping  is  beyond  belief,  and  no  words 
are  too  strong  for  the  smartness  of '  silly  point,'  and  of  a  kind  of 
silly  short  leg.  *  Silly,'  of  course,  does  not  mean  *  foolish,'  but 
'additional,'  in  this  old  terminology.  In  fact,  I  would  liefer  see 
well-trained  girls  play  cricket  than  myself  play  atrociously  bad  golL 
When  Auchterlonie  goes  out  in  36,  and  back  in  35,  as  he  did 
lately,  the  bungling  unteachable  golfer  gets  rather  tired  of  his 
pastime.  When  Auchterlonie  broke  the  record  of  72  (Mr.  Tait's) 
he  very  nearly  got  70,  by  holing  a  difficult  putt.  He  was  playing 
the  best  of  Mr.  Crockett's  and  Mr.  Wilson's  balls,  giving  a  half, 
and  he  won  by  four  holes :  I  think  Mr.  Crockett's  round  was  86. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Seaman's  parodies,  Mr.  QuiUer  Couch  says,  or 
quotes,  ^  the  best  of  styles  cannot  be  parodied,'  and  remarks  that 
you  can  parody  Peter  Bdl^  but  not  *  The  Sonnet  on  the  Extinction 
of  the  Venetian  Republic'    Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that 
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70a  don't  want  to  parody  the  sonnet,  whereas  Peter  Bell  cried  out 
for  parody.     *  You  can  parody  Carlyle's  prose :  jou  cannot  paxx>dy 

Newman's.*    But  you  cannot  parody  the  poems  of (I  do  not 

wish  to  be  personal)  merely  because  the  poems  of have  no 

mark  or  note  peculiar  to  themselves.     ^  You  can  parody  excess  or 
defect,  but  not  the  golden  mean/  or  the  copper  or  electroplated 
mean.   Tennyson,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Crabbe,  Byron,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Edgar  Poe,  are  very  susceptible  of  parody,  but  it  would  be  a  bore 
to  parody  The  Task,  or  the  Tricda  of  Temper.     Yet  the  styles  of 
the  great  men  just  mentioned  are  better  than  the  styles  of  Hayley 
and  Cowper.     Mr.  Swinburne  it  is  easy  to  make  imitations  of,  but 
they  are  always  bad,  and  few  parodies  of  him  are  good.     I  should 
not  know  how  to  set  about  a  parody  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  verse, 
as  Mr.  Seaman  ajipears  to  have  done,  and  that  is  not  because  the 
verse  is  bad,  nor  yet,  perhaps,  because  it  is  too  good.     Never  have 
I  seen  but  one  good  parody  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  prose,  nor  one  of 
Mr.  Pater  or  Mr.  Meredith,  both  of  whose  styles  are  very  marked. 
Parody  does  not  seem  to  me  to  aim  at '  chastising '  bad  writing, 
but  rather  to  amuse  by  burlesquing  good  writing.     There  is  a 
modem  poet  who  cannot  be  parodied,  because  he '  goes  one  better  ' 
than  the  absurdities  which  the  parodist  may  devise.     Nobody  can 
admire  Tennyson's  Mariana  more  than  myself,  yet  it  certainly 
amused  me  once,  long  ago,  to  write  Mariana  in  Kensington. 
There  appeared  to  be  something  cheerful  in  the  application  of  the 
gad  lingering  cadences  to  the  case  of  a  maiden  weary  of  the  dust, 
and  noise,  and  heat,  and  brass-bands  of  the  suburb.     Supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  trick  is  well  done,  most  readers 
would  be  diverted,  but  their  appreciation  of  the  original  poem 
would  remain  undimmed.      *  Sobriety  and  proportion,'  as  Mr. 
Quiller  Couch  says,  are  excellent  qualities,  but  these  Mariana 
possesses,  and  yet  is  very  capable  of  being  parodied.      Whatever 
the  quaUties  may  be  on  which  parody  can  lay  hands,  literature 
would  become  very  dull  if  they  vanished.      I  cannot  but  think 
that  originality  of  style  is  one  of  these  qualities,  and  that  writing 
may  defy  parody,  not  because  it  is  too  good,  but  because  it  is  not 
good  enough ;  or  is  too  bad,   and   so   defies   competition.       To 
*  chastise,'  if  *  part  of  the  work '  of  parody,  is,  I  fancy,  the  smallest 
part.    Most  writers  accept  parody  as  a  compliment :  most  readers, 
of  any  humour,  like  a  parody,  if  good,  while  they  love  the  work 
parodied.     Scott,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Swinburne,  have   parodied 
themselves,  and  their  contemporaries,  and  Crabbe  averred  that 
Scott's  imitation  of  him  contained  all  that  he  could  do,  and  some- 
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thing  more.  In  fact,  parody  rather  reminds  one  of  the  fond  hard 
names  which  a  mother  applies  to  her  child,  in  sport,  than  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  serious  castigation.  We  do  not  parody  verse  or 
prose  which  we  do  not  care  for.  George  Eliot  took  another  view, 
very  lofty  and  severe,  of  the  iniquity  of  parodies,  and,  by  the  way,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  parody  Jie^r  poem?.  One  feels  no  temptation 
to  sport  with  that  moral  Muse  of  hers  in  any  way,  whereas  the 
moral  Muse  of  Wordsworth  tempts  the  parodist.  The  subject, 
like  most  subjects  of  mirth,  is  full  of  contradictiousness. 


The  worst  kind  of  parody  is  that  to  which  a  writer  of  genius 
invites  my  attention,  because,  saith  he,  he  cannot  keep  his  temper 
when  he  thinks  of  it.  There  is  an  example  in  the  Fall  MaU 
Magazine  for  August,  '  The  Raid  of  Carlisle,  a  Pseudo-Ingoldsbean 
-Lay,'  by  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.  Mr.  John  Knox  said,  in  a 
sermon  in  the  St.  Andrews  Town  Kirk,  that  *  all  Hamiltons  are 
murderers.'  Proposing  to  keep  my  own  temper,  I  would  make 
the  milder  assertion  that  a  gentleman  of  Lord  Ernest's  name 
ought  not  to  murder  the  noble  ballad  of  Kinrriont  Willie  by 
telling  the  immortal  story  in  the  manner  of  Ingoldsby,  not 
improved.  Twelve  solid  pages  of  burlesque  verse  not  only  slay 
but  bury  the  Kinmont  for  the  occasion.  Salkeld  is  smitten  more 
deeply  than  by  Dickie  of  Dryhope's  spear  when  he  is  written 
about  thus : 

So  without  more  ado  he  artistically  drew 

A  description  in  fall,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 

Of  fires  and  slaughters  in  various  quarters, 

and  so  on.     Then  Lord  Scrope 

Bhmtly  requested  the  other  to  hook  it. 

This  has  an  air  of  the  Cockney  school  of  mirth.  And  what  is  *  a 
Border  Apolycus '  ?  Can  Autolycua  be  intended  ?  Does  *  inden- 
tures '  rhyme  to  *  censures '  on  the  Border  ?  When  we  know  that 
*  the  water  was  great,  and  mickle  o'  spait ' — that  wan  water, 
Esk— Lord  Ernest  finds  it  diverting  to  call  it  Uhe  colour  of 
strong  Bohea,'  and  to  make  *  water '  rhyme  to  *  Guinness  porter,' 
Where  the  warden  said, 

*  He's  either  himsel'  a  devil  frae  Hell, 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be  ; 
I  would  not  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  all  the  gold  in  Christentie,' 
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Lard  Ernest  makes  him  fay — 

*  I'd  see  myself  cussed  ere  Td  ever  entrust 
My  form  to  that  cataract's  angry  lust.' 

These  are  examples  of  parody  applied  to  a  noble  topic,  not  to 
a  form  of  verse.  It  would  be  as  good  a  deed  to  turn  The  Wife  of 
Ueker'a  Wdl  into  the  lingo  of  the  music-hall  costermonger  as  to 
exaggerate  the  prolix  Ingoldsby  jingle  in  application  to  the  bold 
Buccleugh. 

How  curiously  information  drops  in,  when  once  we  are  inte- 
rested in  a  subject.  Perhaps  the  reader  has  never  heard  of  a  work 
styled  Tommy  Potts  ? 

In  an  autobiographical  letter,  Richardson,  the  author  of  Pa/mday 
says  that  he  imitated  Tommy  Potts  when  he  was  young.  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  introduction  to  Richardson's  novels,  con- 
fesses to  his  ignorance  of  Tommy.  I  also  was  in  darkness,  but 
from  a  note  of  Scott's  to  a  passage  of  The  Battle  of  the  BookSy 
where  Swift  talks  of  Tommy  PottSj  I  learn  that  Tommy  is  a  black- 
letter  ballad,  much  esteemed  by  curious  collectors.  Finally  I 
discover  *  The  History  of  Tommy  Potts,  or  the  Lover's  Qoarrell. 
Printed  and  sold  in  Alderinary  Church  Yard.  No  date.  About 
1700.  Curious  Cuts,'  in  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Chatto's  catalogue. 
Tommy  is  priced  at  five  shillings,  and  if  one  is  lucky  one  may 
win  the  early  model  of  the  author  of  Pamela.  But  to  pay  450Z. 
for  the  first  edition  of  Walton's  CompUat  Angler  (1653)  is  beyond 
the  power  of  a  journeyman  of  letters.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and,  if  I  had  it  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  with,  I  could  find  dncks 
more  enticing,  and  more  desirable  drakes.  The  example  is 
described  as  *  very  crisp.'  One  has  read  Walton  before,  but  not 
Tlie  Divine  Comnographer  (1640),  which,  it  seems,  includes  *  a 
very  interesting  discourse  on  Angling,' '  delineated  in  a  Tractate  on 
the  viii  Psalm.'  How  angling  can  be  got  into  the  Psalms  is  not 
obvious.  In  Psalm  viii.  *  the  fish  of  the  sea '  are  just  hinted  at, 
and  probably  W.  Hodgson,  author  of  The  Divine  Coamographery 
made  this  a  discourse  for  a  treatise  on  salmon.  He  must  have 
been  as  digressive  as  Coleridge  or  De  Quincey.  Does  opium- 
eating  lead  to  digressiveness  ?  one  wonders.  It  is  a  question  for 
scientific  psychologists,  but  more  than  two  examples  are  needed 
for  a  conclusion.  What  follows,  I  fear,  can  only  interest  psycho- 
logists ;  and  the  weather,  at  the  time  of  writing,  is  perhaps  too 
warm  for  arduous  studies. 


* 
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In  Halludnationa  and  Illuaions  (Walter  Scott)  Herr  Parish 
discusses  a  question  which  most  psychologists  have  shirked.  'The 
waking  hallucinations  of  healthy  persons  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely ignored  by  them/  says  Herr  Parish.  Now  these  occasional 
waking  hallucinations  of  the  sane  and  healthy  are  what  the  public 
calls  'wraiths'  and  'ghosts.'  When  the  false  appearance  of  one 
person  to  another  occurs  at,  or  very  near,  the  moment  of  the  first 
person's  death,  or  marriage,  or  any  crisis,  then  people  are  apt  to 
suppose  that  the  appearance  is,  somehow,  caused  by  the  action  of 
one  distant  mind  on  another — 'Telepathy.'  Herr  Parish  does 
not  accept  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory,  and  his  own 
ideas  are  worth  study. 


* 


One  common  fallacy  he  gets  rid  of:  if  you  see  anything,  or 
anybody,  which,  or  who,  is  not  there,  people  are  wont  to  say  thai 
you  '  fencied  you  saw  it,'  or  '  believed  you  saw  it.'  Now,  remarks 
Herr  Parish,  '  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  "  believe  one  sees,"  and  "  to 
see,"  are  two  expressions  meaning  the  same  thing  ...  A  hallu- 
cination is,  then,  a  sense-perception,  like  any  other,  only  there 
happens  to  be  no  object  there.  That  is  the  whole  difference.' 
Thus  nothing  is  explained  by  referring  false  perceptions  to 
'  fancy : '  what  we  want  to  know  is  why  and  how  '  fancy '  (perhaps 
once  in  a  healthy  lifetime)  took  that  particular  ^hape. 


* 


Now,  skipping  hallucinations  in  madness,  drink,  disease,  under 
narcotics,  under  hypnotism  (for  in  all  such  cases  the  patient's 
condition  is  as  abnormal  as  his  experience),  we  come  to  '  crystal 
visions.'  Here  a  healthy  person,  wide  awake,  looks  into  a  glass 
ball,  and  perceives  persons,  faces,  places,  known  or  unknown  to 
him  or  her.  The  common  scientific  explanations  are  '  fudge,* 
'  £able,'  '  fancy,'  or  '  Uver.'  Herr  Parish  deals  in  none  of  these 
scientific  solvents.  His  solution  is  '  Dissociation,'  '  the  dissocia- 
tion of  consciousness,'  and  this  theory  he  applies  all  round,  to  all 
false  perceptions  of  every  description. 


Now,  what  is  '  Dissociation '  ?  It  is  defined  as  '  that  state  in 
which  the  nerve  stimulus  no  longer  flows  through  the  channels 
determined  by  habit,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  simultaneous 
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stimuli,  because  inhibitions  or  obstructions,  whether  from  patho- 
logical or  physiological  causes,  have  been  set  up  in  the  normal 
association  paths,  or  obstructions  which  normally  exist  in  other 
connecting  tracts  have  been  weakened,  or  altogether  abolished.'  I 
know  not  whether  the  reader  understands  this  highly  poetical 
language.  But '  dissociation '  is,  clearly,  the  exact  reverse  of  our 
old  friend  '  The  Association  of  Ideas/  When  our  ideas  do  not 
follow  the  beaten  tracks  of  association,  then  we  are  liable  to  see, 
or  hear,  or  feel,  what  is  not  there.  And,  if  you  see,  or  hear,  or 
feel  what  is  not  there,  then  it  is  because  your  ideas  are  *  dis- 
sociated.' The  hallucination  is  ^an  anomdous  reaction  of  the 
brain  to  sensory  stimuli.'  Now  one  would,  say  that  this  is  just 
the  reverse  of  the  facts.  Your  bed-clothes  slip  oflF;  you,  being 
asleep,  feel  cold  ;  you  dream  of  icebergs  and  Polar  bears — that  is, 
you  have,  in  sleep,  a  false  perception  of  icebergs  and  so  on.  Why  ? 
Just  because  your  ideas  are  not  dissociated ;  just  because  the 
idea  of  cold  is  associated  with  the  North  Pole,  the  bears  of  that 
region.  Dr.  Nansen,  and  so  forth.  Shakspeare  has  said  all  that 
is  necessary  on  that  head,  in  Mercutio's  speech  on  Queen  Mab. 


*    • 


Again,  take  one  or  two  hallucinations  which  actually  occurred. 
A.,  M.P.,  standing  alone  in  a  particular  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  sees  B.  (a  person  of  marked  appearance)  come  out  of 
one  door  and  go  into  another  room.  B.  has  been  dead  for  years. 
Or,  A.  sees  B.  come  out  of  a  room  in  a  dark  blue  dress,  and,  on 
instantly  entering  the  room  she  has  left,  finds  her  there  in  a  white 
dress !  She  has  been  there  for  half  an  hour.  How  does  '  dis- 
sociation '  begin  to  explain  these  false  perceptions  ?  If  dissociation 
means,  so  to  say,  the  momentary  sleep  of  part  of  A-'s  brains,  thai 
is  not  such  a  rare  condition !  If  either  of  the  A.'s  was  'dissociated' 
on  these  occasions,  they  are  both  just  as  much  '  dissociated '  every 
day  of  their  lives.  I  know  both  A.'s  well  enough  to  say  that.  But 
they  have  had  no  other  verifiable  hallucinations.  There  is,  in  short, 
far  too  much  of  the  assumed  cause,  dissociation,  to  far  too  little 
of  the  assumed  eflFect,  hallucination. 


Herr  Parish  now  criticises  the  collected  statistics  of  hallucina- 
tions  said  to  coincide,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  moment  of 
death.     He  does  not  agree  that  the  facts  prove  Telepathy,   or 
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action  of  one  distant  mind  on  another.  Here  I  go  far  in  agree- 
ment with  him.  The  necessary  statistics,  for  a  dozen  good 
reasons,  simply  cannot  be  collected.  Collectors  select  cases; 
narrators,  consciously  or  not,  improve  on  the  stories.  The  stories 
are  of  no  use,  unless  recorded  instantly  in  writing,  and  legally 
witnessed.  One  may  have  one's  own  opinion,  but  it  is  not  science, 
and  is  influenced  by  personal  experience,  uniform  tradition,  and 
so  forth.  But,  returning  to  crystal  visions,  Herr  Parish  thinks 
that  they  do  not  occur  '  in  the  normal  consciousness.'  The  seer 
is  too  much  *  dissociated.'  Now,  *  Miss  X.'  (whom  Herr  Parish 
cites)  says  that,  on  looking  at  a  glass  ball,  ink,  or  what  not,  her 
consciousness  is  entirely  normal.  In  reply,  Herr  Parish  cites  a 
friend  of  Miss  X.,  who  says  that  her  eiipression  was  not  normal 
when  she  was  not  looking  at  a  glass  ball.  This  is  hardly  logical 
in  Herr  Parish !  I  have  often  seen  people  staring  at  glass  balls, 
with  or  without  success.  They  certainly  seemed  as  normal  as  if 
they  were  reading  a  novel,  or  engaged,  as  they  usually  were,  at 
the  time,  in  ordinary  conversation.  Yet,  in  several  cases,  they 
described  visions  of  places  and  people  unknown  to  them,  but 
well  known  to  myself,  or  to  other  bystanders.  For  example,  I 
filled  a  smooth  decanter  with  water  for  C.  (a  well-known  golfer), 
and  he  saw  the  hall  of  a  house,  with  certain  marked  peculiari- 
ties, including  a  large  white  cat  on  the  stairs.  The  house  and 
cat  were  Miss  X.'s;  A.  had  seen  none  of  them;  I  knew  the 
house,  the  cat  I  was  not  acquainted  with.  A.  was  as  normal  as 
possible ;  we  dropped  matches  into  the  water  to  test  their  effect 
on  the  vision. 


*     « 


I  could  give  a  dozen  such  instances,  and  I  really  do  not  see 
where  'dissociation'  comes  in,  as  an  explanation.  I  have  no 
theory  of  Telepathy,  or  anything  else.  But,  as  this  kind  of  thing 
keeps  occurring  constantly,  while  the  looker  in  the  glass  is  carry- 
ing on  a  conversation,  I  really  do  not  see  how  *  dissociation '  or 
drowsiness  explains  the  circumstance.  No  doubt  the  looker  in 
the  glass  tries  to  think  about  nothing  in  particular,  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  But  he,  or  she,  is  wide  awake,  and  why  are  pictures 
presented  of  people  or  places  unknown  to  him  or  her,  but  known 
to  you  or  me  ?  There  is  here  no  room  for  a  suspicion  of '  drowsi- 
ness,' as  Herr  Parish  avers.  But,  if  there  were,  we  are  all  drowsy 
a  score  of  times  in  the  week,  yet  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
us  see  any  hallucinations.     There  is  far  too  much  drowsiness  to 
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fiar  too  little  hallactnation.  The  coincidences  also  are  left  to  be 
explained.  Herr  Parish  seems  to  have  witnessed  no  experiments 
himself,  and,  if  he  is  going  to  be  scientific  on  the  subject,  sarelj 
experiment  is  the  normal  way,  especially  as  he  drops  '  f adge '  and 
^  fancy.'  I  do  not  ask  him,  or  any  one,  to  take  my  stories  for 
granted.  They  are  good  enough  to  excite  my  private  cariosity, 
and  to  make  me  dissatisfied  with  'dissociation.'  Herr  Parish 
appears  to  make,  or  observe,  experiments  in  Hypnotism  for  him- 
self. It  is  as  easy,  or  easier,  to  make  or  observe  the  crystal 
experiments,  which  give  no  trouble,  and,  in  fact  (as  far  as  I  haTe 
seen),  involve  no  kind  of  trance,  or  abnormal  condition  of  mind 
or  body.  If  they  deserve  to  be  written  about  at  all,  they  deserve 
observation  at  first  hand.  The  book,  one  should  say,  is  mainly 
physiological,  all  about  peripheries  and  cortices,  and  nervous 
tracts ;  it  is  not  easy  reading. 


Another  point  occurs.  Herr  Parish  mentions  a  man  whose 
bicycle  struck  against  some  obstacle,  in  the  dark.  His  firiend, 
following  him,  had  a  false  perception,  in  which  he  saw  his  pre- 
decessor on  the  path  upset,  though  no  accident  really  occurred.  I 
once  had  a  similar  experience  in  broad  daylight.  I  saw  a  cabman 
pitched  off  his  perch,  behind  a  hansom,  over  a  tall  hoarding. 
Nothing  so  bad  happened;  only  the  runaway  horse  was  hurt. 
Now  surely  these  two  cases  of  hallucination  arose  from  the 
association^  not  from  the  dissociation^  of  idea?.  An  accident 
was  suggested  ;  the  mind  outran  the  facts,  and  represented  ficti- 
tious phenomena,  in  the  direction  led  up  to  by  the  association  of 
ideas.  However,  I  may  misunderstand  Herr  Parish ;  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  a  learned  philosopher  would  overlook  objections  so 
obvious,  if  they  are  valid. 

Andrew  Lanq. 
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Weeping 

By  Margaret    L. 


VII 

S~  ATUEDAY  was  one  of  the  days  that  Percy  Augustus  Hicks — 
Mr.  Filkins's  young  man — drove  the  cart  round  by  Old  Milton 
for  orders.  Mrs.  Vyne  came  home  in  it,  and  he  made  himself 
particularly  agreeable  to  her.  He  had  long  cherished  a  humble 
and  tender  sentiment  for  Bessie,  which  contrived  not  merely  to  live 
but  to  thrive  on  her  chilly  indifference.  He  was  now  Mr.  Pilkins's 
right-hand  man  in  the  business,  and,  being  well  able  to  afford  a 
wife,  was  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Miss  Vyne  in  due  form. 
Elisabeth,  fresh  from  the  seclusion  of  the  hospital,  sat  at  his 
side,  looking  out  on  the  world  with  those  eyes  of  convalescence 
which  see  it  as  it  were  new-created,  and  see  that  it  is  good. 
The  sunny  market-place,  deserted  save  for  one  girl  carrying  the 
family  dinner  to  the  bakehouse;  the  noisy  rush  of  shouting 
boys  from  the  school-house,  as  the  cart  spun  down  an  irregular 
street ;  the  tramp-tramp  of  the  big  horse  along  the  white  country 
road,  so  flat  that  the  rising  curve  of  the  old  bridge  looked  like 
a  considerable  hill  upon  it— all  the  common  outdoor  sights  and 
sounds,  the  common  stir  of  life,  struck  upon  her  senses  with  an 
exhilarating  sharpness.  Her  mood  was  favourable  to  the  young 
man.  A  mother's  desire  to  marry  her  daughter  is  apt  to  be 
in  inverse  proportion  to  her  love  for  her,  and  Elisabeth  was  in  no 
particular  hurry  to  find  a  husband  for  Bessie.    But  the  girl  must 
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marry  some  day,  and  she  might  do  worse  than  take  a  steady, 
civil-spoken  young  man  in  Uncle  Filkins's  business.     Before  they 
reached  the  place  where  the  farm  track  to  the  Manor  leaves  the 
high  road,  Percy  Augustus  Hicks  felt  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
recommending  himself  to  Mrs.  Yyne.     The  young  man  drove  his 
cart,  all  piled  up  at  the  back  with  white  baskets,  along  the  track 
and  into  the  farmyard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  a  dash 
worthy  of  any  sworded  and  bewigged  young  squire,  coming  to 
court  a  daughter  of  the  blazoned  Bamptons.    Bessie  and  Uncle 
Lambert  were  swilling  out  milk-pails  by  the  back  door.     Uncle 
Lambert,  who  came  in  to  help  at  the  farm  when  hands  were 
short,  was  an  old  man,  still  wearing  the  smock-frock  and  beaver 
hat  of  a  past  generation.    He  was  not  known  to  be  uncle  to 
anyone  in  particular,  but  was  called  Uncle  as  a  general  and 
complimentary  title.    The  clatter  of  the  milk-pails  prevented 
Bessie  from  hearing  the  cart  driving  up,  till  it  was  in  the  yard  ; 
then  she  hurried  to  meet  her  mother  with  a  welcoming  bright- 
ness on  her  face.     She  did  not  notice  young  Hicks,  and  Elisa- 
beth, climbing  slowly  down  from  the  high  cart,  forgot  him  too. 
The  mother  and  daughter  kissed  just  once,   and  then  stood 
looking  at  each  Other  with  satisfied  eyes. 

*  Well,  so  you're  back.  Mother.    How  are  you  ? ' 

*  A  lot  better,  thank  you,  my  dear.  How  are  you  yourself? 
You're  looking  poorly.' 

*  Me  ?    Oh,  no,  I'm  well  enough.' 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  again.  It  was  true  she  was  not 
looking  exactly  poorly.  Her  face  was  more  fine-drawn  and  mobile 
than  it  used  to  be.  There  was  a  blue  shadow  under  the  long- 
lashed  eyes,  telling  of  broken  sleep;  but  the  eyes  themselves 
were  bright,  the  carriage  of  the  head  more  alert,  her  com- 
plexion more  radiant  in  its  pallor.  Elisabeth  felt  there  was 
a  change,  though  she  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  She  remained 
standing  basket  in  hand,  in  her  round  black  cashmere  mantle 
and  black  lace  bonnet,  as  fiat  as  though  an  iron  had  been 
passed  over  it.  Her  quiet  eyes  passed  from  her  daughter  to  the 
faxmyard,  the  huge  barn  with  its  high-pitched  grey  roof  and  the 
wide  black  gape  of  its  doorway,  where  the  irresolute  fowls  hopped 
in  and  out ;  the  rows  of  empty  cow-stalls,  with  orange  stone- 
crop  and  seeding  grass  overgrowing  their  roofs,  and  the  little 
black  pigs  colloguing  round  an  empty  trough.  The  picturesque 
dilapidation  of  the  place  was  distasteful  to  Elisabeth's  conscious 
practical  self,  but  it  appealed  to  something  else  in  her,  and  she 
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was  glad  to  see  it  again.  But  she  noted  that  Tom  hcbd  allowed 
the  manure-heap  to  encroach  over  most  of  the  yard,  and  that  a 
dairy  window  looking  on  to  it  was  open,  as  it  never  ought  to  have 
been. 

Meantime  the  young  man  in  the  cart  had  touched  his  cloth 
cap  more  than  once.  At  length  Bessie  noticed  him  and  gave  him 
a  cold  '  good  morning.'  He  was  of  average  appearance,  and  by 
no  means  a  fool,  but  he  struck  her  as  looking  particularly  foolish 
and  plain  this  morning,  smiling  at  her  through  his  stubbly  red 
moustache. 

*  You'll  be  glad  to  have  Mrs.  Vyne  back.  Miss,*  he  said. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Bessie. 

'  She  seems  quite  nicely  too/ 

*  Yes,  she  does/ 

'  Any  orders  to-day,  Miss  ? ' 

*  No,  thank  you,  nothing.' 

And  Percy  Hicks  drove  away  dispirited. 


vin 

On  Monday  evening  Elisabeth  sat  alone  in  the  kitchen. 
Bessie  had  gone  to  a  Girls'  Friendly  Society  tea  at  Church  Milton. 
After  the  tea  there  was  to  be  an  entertainment,  and  both  Geoffrey 
and  Bessie  had  been  practising  glees  for  it  at  the  rectory. 

An  instinctive  shyness,  perhaps  a  secret  consciousness  of 
indiscretion,  had  prevented  Geofl&rey  from  seeking  Bessie's  society 
since  her  mother's  return.  He  had  contented,  or  discontented, 
himself  with  chance  words  and  stolen  looks.  Elisabeth  had  not 
yet  found  any  clue  to  the  change  in  Bessie  which  puzzled  and 
indefinably  chilled  her.  The  girl  seemed  to  have  retired  beyond 
her  mother's  touch,  into  some  inner  place  of  her  being.  She 
was  not  interested  in  her  work,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the 
happy  flow  of  little  talk  which  had  been  used  to  sweeten  the 
daily  toil  and  the  quiet  hours  by  the  hearth. 

Elisabeth  generally  read  aloud  a  newspaper  or  magazine  in 
the  evening,  while  Thomas  smoked  his  pipe  and  Bessie  sewed. 
This  evening  she  had  a  local  newspaper  in  her  hand,  but  her 
eyes  were  not  on  it.  They  rested  musingly  on  the  fire,  and  then 
rose  to  the  high  chimneypiece.  Its  row  of  fairings — chimney 
vases  and  white  china  figures  with  half  the  gilt  washed  off — 
represented    to  her    severally  pleasing  episodes  in    her  past. 

II  a 
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Here  was  the  wooing  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  mature 
years  whom  she  had  rejected  for  Tom ;  there  Tom's  own  wooing. 
The  brown  and  white  dogs  had  been  bought  at  a  fair  years  ago, 
by  a  general  subscription  among  her  children.  She  could  see 
the  proud  and  rosy  troop  marching  in  at  the  door  of  the  cottage 
where  they  were  living  at  the  time,  Jim  carrying  one  smiling  dog 
and  Milly  another.  MiUy  was  almost  a  lady  now ;  but  not  quite, 
for  she  did  not  conceal  from  her  parents  that  their  humble  sta* 
tion  was  an  annoyance  to  her.  Jim — well,  he  was  in  Heaven* 
It  was  sinful  to  rebel  against  God,  but  she  couldn't  help  it  if 
she  went  on  thinking  this  way ;  and,  after  all,  she  had  Bessie. 
She  took  up  the  paper  and  read.  She  read  an  account  of  a  Boyal 
wedding,  not  omitting  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  ladies' 
dresses;  then  the  story  of  a  shipwreck.  Then  a  paragraph 
about  a  murderer  caught  her  eye.  It  was  a  motiveless  murder, 
committed  on  a  countrywoman  near  a  town  about  ten  miles 
distant.  The  murderer,  supposed  to  be  an  escaped  lunatic,  had 
not  been  caught.  It  was  suggested  that  he  had  concealed  him- 
self in  a  string  of  empty  hay-barges  which  were  being  towed  up 
to  Church  Milton.  Elisabeth  was  far  firom  being  timid  where 
she  herself  was  concerned,  but  she  was,  like  most  really  maternal 
women,  unreasonably  so  on  her  children's  account.  She  had  seen 
the  hay-barges  pass  that  morning.  They  were  now  lying  in  the 
bend  of  the  river,  just  above  where  the  canal  comes  in.  She 
clutched  the  paper  tight,  having  a  sudden  vision  of  the  lunatic 
— a  stealthy  figure  creeping  out  of  a  barge  in  the  dusk.  He  might 
be  lurking  now  by  the  causeway,  in  the  quaggy  ditch,  where  the 
reeds  grow  high,  or  behind  a  thorn-bush.  The  idea  that  Father 
would  be  with  Bessie  reassured  her.  Just  then  she  heard  the 
back  door  open.  A  heavy  step  paused  in  the  passage,  did  not 
come  in,  but  tramped  up  the  creaking  stairs  into  the  bedroom 
overhead.  It  was  certainly  Tom's  step,  but  where  was  Bessie  ? 
He  was  to  have  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Pilkins,  and  brought 
her  home  when  the  entertainment  was  over.  Elisabeth  went  up- 
stairs. Her  husband  was  seated  on  a  wooden  box  and  leaning 
back  against  the  wall.    He  was  stupid  with  drink. 

*Why  have  you  come  home  without  Bessie,  Father?'  she 
asked  sharply. 

*  I  wasn't  a  going  to  stay  at  Church  Milton  'alf  the  night 
waiting  for  'er,'  returned  Tom,  beginning  to  fumble  at  his  waist-  I 
coat  buttons,  preparatory  to  undressing.  'It's  a  fine  night,  [ 
she'll  get  some  one  to  see  her  along  the  caus'ay.'  I 

I 
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*  And  that  murdering  lunatic  about  in  the  fields,  very  like ! 
Thomas,  I  can't  rely  upon  you  for  nothing.  You've  been 
getting  a  drink  somewhere,  and  you've  clean  forgotten  about 
Bessie.  And  if  she's  murdered  to-night,  whose  fault  will  it  be, 
I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

Thomas  stared,  dull-eyed.  The  contingency  was  not  very 
probable,  and  he  unlaced  his  boots  while  his  wife  talked  about 
the  murderer  and  the  hay-barges.  When  she  pressed  him  to 
return  to  Church  Milton,  he  said  nothing,  but  kicked  them  off. 

'Then  I  suppose  I  must  do  it  myself,  just  the  same  as 
everything  else  in  this  'ouse,'  said  she,  with  a  bitterness  that  his 
most  serious  offences  had  long  ceased  to  rouse  in  her.  And  she 
shut  the  door  behind  her  sharply. 

Snatching  a  dark  grey  shawl  and  a  black  mushroom  hat 
from  a  peg  by  the  back  door,  she  hurried  across  the  fields  in  the 
direction  of  the  Perry.  By  the  time  she  had  reached  it  she  was 
tired,  for  it  was  long  since  she  had  walked  so  far.  Pale  wreaths 
of  mist  floated  along  the  surface  of  the  river  and  the  meadows, 
but  did  not  rise  higher.  The  sky  was  full  of  faint  moonlight, 
and  the  stars  twinkled  through  it.  The  yellow  lights  of  the 
town  showed  in  the  distance,  and  even  the  tall  spire,  ghostly  and 
dim.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  white  causeway  lay 
straight,  barred  at  intervals  with  black  shadows.  Not  a  leaf 
stirred,  and  there  was  no  sound  except  the  baaing  of  a  wakeful 
sheep  and  the  trickle  of  the  water  through  the  chinks  in  the 
lock  gates.  Her  agitation  suddenly  appeared  to  her  to  be  foolish. 
She  thought  she  would  turn  into  the  Bound  House  and  see 
Catharine,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  her  return  from  the 
hospital.  There  was  neither  blind  nor  curtain  to  the  window  of 
the  Bound  House.  A  petroleum  lamp  stood  on  the  rickety  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  by  its  light  she  could  see  the  old 
woman  sitting  on  a  low  stool  before  the  fire,  smoking  a  pipe. 
The  door  was  unlatched  and  she  went  in.  Catharine  greeted  her 
less  cordially  than  she  had  expected,  and,  seating  herself  again 
on  the  stool,  relit  her  pipe,  with  furtive  sidelong  glances.  Elisa- 
beth talked  about  her  illness  and  the  hospital,  without  receiving 
any  response,  and  went  on  to  explain  that  she  had  come  out  to 
meet  Bessie.  Bessie's  name  reached  old  Catharine's  conscious- 
ness. It  kindled  a  spark  in  her  narrow  deep-sunken  eye.  She 
took  the  pipe  out  of  her  mouth,  held  it  up  in  her  left  hand  and 
grasped  Elisabeth's  knee  with  the  other,  small  knotty  hand, 
looking  up  half  defiantly  into  her  face. 
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'  Yes,  I  seen  Bessie/  she  said,  *  I  seen  her ' 

The  rest  was  inarticulate.  Elisabeth  sat  up  in  the  beehive 
chair,  into  which  she  had  sunk. 

*  What  about  Bessie  ?  *  she  asked.  *  Where  have  you  seen 
her?' 

Catharine  laughed  hoarsely. 

'Seen  Bessie — ay,  seen  Bessie!'  she  screamed,  with  a  sudden 
unmodulated  burst  of  voice;  and  put  the  pipe  back  in  her 
mouth. 

'  Where  ? '  asked  Elisabeth,  startled  and  vaguely  alarmed. 

Catharine  pulled  at  her  pipe,  pushing  about  the  ashes  in  the 
grate  with  a  stick. 

*  Where  did  you  see  Bessie  ? '  repeated  Elisabeth,  loud  and 
slow. 

'  Alone  in  the  kitchen  at  night  with  the  young  man,'  Catharine 
meant  to  say;  but  nothing  was  distinct  except  the  words  'alone,* 
*  night,'  *  man.' 

Elisabeth  turned  pale  and  pulled  on  the  shawl,  which  was 
falling  from  her  shoulders. 

'  Saw  her  and  him  together  again  this  evening,  out  there,' 
croaked  Catharine,  pointing  out  of  the  window.  *  You  were  mad 
to  leave  'em,  Mrs.  Vyne — mad.' 

'  Oh,  I  do  wish  she'd  speak  plain ! '  groaned  Elisabeth  to  herself, 
hearing  only  the  sinister  *  mad — mad,'  and  possessed  once  more 
by  the  terror  of  the  lunatic. 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  Manor.     *  Did  she  go  that  way  ? ' 

Catharine  shook  her  head.  She  too  got  up  and  drew  Elisabeth 
to  the  window,  meaning  to  point  to  the  causeway,  where  she  had 
seen  Geoffrey  and  Bessie  exchanging  a  few  words  on  their  way 
to  the  town.  But,  clutching  Elisabeth's  arm  with  a  sudden 
chuckle,  she  cried  out  something  indistinctly.  The  moon  was 
low,  yet  there  was  light  enough  to  see  the  figure  of  a  man  in 
the  punt  on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry.  When  first  they  caught 
sight  of  him  he  was  leaning  over  the  rope,  quite  motionless,  but 
in  a  moment  his  arm  swung  up,  and  Elisabeth  could  hear — for 
the  door  was  ajar — the  swish-swish  of  a  stick  coming  down  upon 
a  thicket  of  tall  feathery  reeds  that  grew  by  the  river  bank. 
Again  and  again  he  struck  at  them,  with  swingeing  blows. 
Elisabeth  turned  cold  as  she  watched  him.  Who  but  a  madman 
would  strike  like  that  at  senseless  things  ?  In  a  minute  the 
man  turned,  jumped  out  of  the  punt  and  went  oflf  along  the 
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causeway  at  a  run.  In  another  moment  Elisabeth  was  out  of 
the  door  with  Catharine  at  her  side,  pulling  at  the  running 
rope  which  brought  the  punt  across  the  river.  When  it  bumped 
against  the  wooden  landing-place,  she  jumped  in,  screaming  to 
Catharine  to  stop  behind.  Yet  she  was  not  sorry  when  the  old 
woman  followed  her  in.  There  were  times  when  Catharine 
appeared  to  her  half  childish;  at  others  she  felt  her  to  be  sharper 
witted  than  herself.  When  they  reached  the  other  side,  Catharine 
held  up  her  finger  where  Elisabeth  could  see  it,  and  said  '  Sh ! 
Sh  ! '  distinctly.  They  hurried  along  the  causeway,  Elisabeth 
pausing  occasionally  to  peer  behind  the  reeds  and  thorn-bushes 
that  grew  beside  it. 

Old  Catharine  kept  close  behind,  sometimes  pulling  her 
and  muttering  indistinguishable  remonstrances  or  explanations. 
When  they  reached  the  little  gate  leading  into 'the  high-road, 
Elisabeth  leaned  against  it  exhausted,  wiping  the  perspiration 
£rom  her  face.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  human  creature 
except  Catharine  and  herself.  To  the  right  was  the  long  bridge 
leading  to  the  town,  and  opposite  them  the  road  to  the  railway 
station.  The  green  and;  red  lights  were  plainly  visible.  The 
strange  man  had  totally  disappeared.  Elisabeth  returned  to 
the  Ferry  to  rest,  leaving  Catharine  to  watch  and  wait  for 
Bessie.  She  sat  down  in  the  punt,*  wrapping  her  grey  shawl 
round  her.  The  moon  went  down  and  the  stars  brightened 
overhead.  The  time  seemed  long,  and  ^e  began  to  blame 
herself  for  leaving  Catharine  alone,  when  at  length  she  saw 
something  moving  noiselessly  towards  her  along  the  causeway, 
flitting  through  the  shadow  of  the  thorn-bushes  at  the  side. 
For  a  moment  she  was  6tartled-«-p>erhaps  she  remembered  that 
the  place  was  haunted — then,  her  nerves  being  steady,  she  saw 
it  was  Catharine.  Catharine  jumped  into  the  punt,  laid  her 
finger  twice  on  Elisabeth's  lips,  and  immediately  began  pulling 
across  the  river,  with  all  the  force  of  her  fibrous  little  arms. 
Elisabeth  pulled  too,  half  puzzled,  half  alarmed;  thinking  the 
madman  was  on  their  heels.  But  when  they  reached  the  other 
side,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  the  Bound  House,^  Catharine 
pulled  her  into  an  old  wooden  boathouse,  that  stood  right  against 
the  landing-stage. 

Elisabeth  spoke  in  her  ear :  '  ?' 

*  What's  the  matter,  Catharine  ? ' 

For  all  reply  the  bony  fingers  clutched  her  tight  and  ga^ 
her  an  impatient  shake. 
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'  Sh  !  Sh ! '  reiterated  Catharine^  and  clapping  her  hand  on 
Elisabeth's  mouth,  kept  it  there. 

Elisabeth  did  not  share  the  silent  but  deep-rooted  belief  of 
her  less  intelligent  neighbours  in  Catharine's  occult  powers.  Yet 
standing  there  in  the  dark,  with  the  clammy  little  hand  on  her 
mouth,  she  felt  an  instinctive  half-superstitious  shrinking  from 
her  companion. 

She  heard  steps  and  a  low  murmur  of  voices  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  rope  rattled,  and  through  a  chink  in  the 
plank  wall  of  the  boat-house  she  could  see  the  punt  moving  out 
over  the  pale  surface  of  the  water.  When  it  came  back  there 
were  two  dark  figures  in  it ;  no  madman,  but  a  harmless  pair 
of  intertwined  lovers,  silhouetted  against  the  gleaming  river. 

What  could  have  frightened  Catharine  ?  Elisabeth  pulled 
the  clinging  hand  from  her  mouth  impatiently.  Then  a  voice 
said — her  own  child's  voice,  yet  strange  in  her  ears — 

'  0  Geoffrey,  don't  let's  go  home  !  I  know  I  shall  wake  and 
find  it  all  a  dream.    It  can't  be  real — it  can't  be.' 

The  man's  head — it  was  the  same  man  whom  Elisabeth 
had  taken  for  a  madman — was  bowed  over  the  girl's,  and  for  a 
moment,  covering  her  face  with  kisses,  he  did  not  spea»k. 
Then  his  answer  came  muffled,  for  his  lips  were  in  her  hair  : 

*  Isn't  it  real,  Bessie  ?  Isn't  it  ?  As  to  going  home,  I'll 
stop  here  all  night,  if  you  like.' 

'  No,  no,  darling,  I  didn't  mean  it — I'm  sure  I  don't  hardly 
know  what  I'm  saying.  Look !  There's  old  Catharine's  door 
ajar.    0  Geoffrey,  I  do  hope  she  won't  see  us !  * 

A  long  ray  of  light  fell  from  the  half-open  door  of  the  Round 
House.  It  slanted  down  the  bank  and  just  touched  the  water 
behind  them. 

'  Confound  old  Catharine ! '  said  Geoffrey,  without  looking 
round.  *I  say,  Bessie,  I  don't  believe  you've  told  me  yet 
whether  you  love  me.' 

Even  in  that  dim  light,  the  passionate  tightening  of  Bessie's 
arms  about  her  lover  was  perceptible  as  she  answered — and  her 
voice  was  broken  into  a  sweet  kind  of  discord — 

*  Ah,  Geoffrey,  you  know — I  do,  do  love  you.  And  I  never 
could  tell  you  how  much — not  if  I  was  to  try  all  my  hfe.' 

There  was  a  pause  filled  with  murmured  caresses.  Elisabeth 
was  staring  stupidly  through  a  wide  chink  that  happened  to 
be  on  a  level  with  her  eyes.  Catharine,  stooping  down,  had 
her  eye  to  another ;  but  she  kept  her  hand  on  Elisabeth's  arm 
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and  pinched  it  from  time  to  time,  when  anything  of  particular 

interest  appeared  to  her  to  be  going  forward. 

Bessie  spoke  again  in  reply  to  some  inaudible  word  of 

Geoflfrey's. 

'  Beally,  darling  ?    Are  you  sure  ? ' 

Geoffrey  raised  his  head  and  gave  a  short  laugh. 

*  If  I  wasn't  sure  before,  I've  been  sure  enough  since  Satur- 
day. I  simply  can't  live  without  you,  Bessie.  I've  had  a  hell 
of  a  time  trying  to,  and  I  don't  mean  trying  any  more.  I  can 
tell  you  it  was  pretty  beastly  this  evening,  having  to  do  the  agree- 
able to  those  Rectory  girls,  and  not  daring  even  to  look  at  you, 
my  own  pretty  darling.  I  made  a  bolt  for  it,  and  then — well, 
somehow  I  had  a  feeling  I  should  meet  you.' 

*  I  didn't  mind— not  much  at  least.  I  liked  being  in  the 
same  room  with  you,'  said  Bessie,  softly.  *But  it  seemed 
dreadful  dull  after  you  left,  so  I  just  slipped  out.  The  others 
wiU  be  out  soon,  and  some  of  the  Old  Milton  people  are  sure  to 
come  home  this  way.  We  mustn't  stop  here,  Geofl&rey.  Oh,  what 
shall  we  do  if  old  Catharine  sees  us  ? ' 

'  She  won't — not  she ! '  returned  Geoffrey,  with  cheerful  con- 
viction, helping  Bessie  out  of  the  punt.  '  Besides,  it  don't 
matter  two  straws  if  she  does.' 

They  walked  quickly  away  towards  the  lock. 

Elisabeth  stood  in  the  entrance  to  the  boat-house  looking 
after  them.  She  had  not  been  deliberately  eavesdropping,  but 
her  mind  worked  slowly,  and  had  for  the  moment  been  paralysed. 
Even  now,  as  she  walked  mechanically  into  the  open  space  before 
the  house,  she  was  like  one  dazed.  A  dry  cackle  of  laughter 
startled  her.  She  turned  sharply.  The  ray  of  light  from  the 
open  door  fell  upon  Catharine,  doubled  up  with  triumphant 
merriment  at  the  success  of  her  ambush.  The  knitted  cross-over 
had  fallen  from  her  yellow  head,  and  her  white  face  was  so 
wrinkled  with  laughter  that  her  eyes  had  momentarily 
disappeared. 

'  What's  there  to  laugh  at,  Crazy  Kate  ? '  asked  Elisabeth, 
with  sudden  irritation. 

'  Told  you  !  Told  you  ! '  cried  Catharine,  gesticulating  after 
the  vanished  lovers. 
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IX 

Elisabeth  opened  the  back  door  of  the  Manor  with  a  nervouB 
slowness,  as  thoagh  she  herself  were  the  detected  culprit.  To 
her  relief  there  was  no  one  downstairs.  Both  Bessie  and 
Geoffrey  had  gone  to  their  bedrooms ;  and  she  went  to  her  own. 
She  kept  vigil  by  the  side  of  Thomas,  who  was  sleeping  heavily^ 
and  heard  the  night  go  by  and  the  dawn  come.  Her  body  lay 
quite  motionless,  but  her  brain  worked  all  the  time.  She  recalled 
the  peaceful  years  she  had  spent  in  the  Meades'  service,  their 
forbearance  with  Thomas,  and  great  kindness  to  herself  through 
all  her  troubles.  She  recalled,  too,  the  joy  in  their  house  when 
the  long-desired  son  and  heir  was  born,  and  foresaw  what  a 
heartbreak  it  would  be  to  them  if  their  son  married  her  daughter 
— Tom  Vyne's  daughter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Greoffrey  were 
only  amusing  himself — she  did  not  for  a  moment  accuse  him 
of  a  worse  design — that  was  a  thing  which  she  on  her  side  would 
not  suffer.  And  over  and  over  again  she  fell  to  wondering  how 
Bessie  could  have  kept  this  secret  from  her — a  secret  which  old 
Catharine,  and  perhaps  others,  already  knew. 

At  half-past  five  Thomas  went  out  to  milk  the  cows.  About 
six  she  came  out  of  the  bedroom  into  the  passage,  and  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  Geoffrey.  This  was  surprising,  as  he 
was  not  usually  an  early  riser.  He  looked  pale.  A  happy  lover 
may  be  pale,  but  Geoffrey  was  also  haggard  and  had  black  lines 
iinder  his  eyes.  He  too  had  passed  a  wakeful  night,  and  it  was 
not  even  the  first.  For  several  days  he  had  been  tasting  the 
discomforts  of  complex  being,  of  a  house  divided  against  itself; 
he  whose  being  up  to  this  time  had  been  of  the  simplest  and  most 
solid  unity.  Yesterday  evening  his  passion  for  Bessie  had  com- 
pletely conquered,  and  he  had  triumphed  in  its  conquest.  During 
the  night  his  normal  self  had  reaffirmed  its  existence :  a  self  not 
much  more  reasoning  than  the  passionate  one,  but  having  a  good 
grip  of  the  plainer  facts  of  life.  Something  in  Mrs.  Vyne's  eye 
made  him  blush  when  he  met  it ;  yet  he  knew  he  had  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  before  her,  for  he  meant  to  marry  Bessie, 
whatever  the  consequences. 

Elisabeth,  embarrassed  by  the  immediateness  of  an  interview 
which  she  had  fancied  still  some  hours  distant,  made  a  perfunc- 
tory remark  on  his  early  rising.  He  threw  a  towel  which  he  had 
in  his  hand,  round  his  neck,  and  answered  that,  as  the  morning 
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was  fine,  he  was  going  to  bathe  :  so  went  down  the  creaking 
stairs,  followed  by  Elisabeth.  When  he  reached  the  bottom  she 
asked  him  to  come  into  the  kitchen  for  a  minute.  He  did  so. 
She  closed  the  door  slowly  behind  her,  and  they  stood  looking 
at  each  other,  both  silent  and  pale  in  the  pale  morning  light. 
The  sober  cheerful  kitchen  looked  cheerless  and  dissipated  in  it, 
with  the  grey  ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  everything  as  it  had  been 
left  the  evening  before. 

*  WeU,  Elisabeth  ? '  interrogated  Geoffrey ;  and  rearranged  the 
towel  round  his  neck,  with  an  impatient  pull. 

She  had  always  before  thought  him  like  her  '  little  Missus,' 
but  now  he  looked  *  the  very  moral '  of  the  Squire  out  of  temper. 
The  old  habit  of  deference  to  gentlefolks  in  general  and  the  Meades 
in  particular  had  never  detracted  from  Elisabeth's  personal 
dignity  ;  but  it  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  speak  to  Geoffrey  with 
the  authority  of  a  mother  speaking  to  her  daughter's  lover. 

'  Please,  Sir  * — fidgeting  with  a  pin  in  the  corner  of  her  apron- 
bodice — '  I  wish  to  tell  you  as  I  know  you're  courting  our  Bessie, 
and  I  can't  allow  it,  Mr.  Geoffrey,  indeed  I  can't.' 

*  I've  not  the  least  objection  to  your  knowing  I'm  in  love  with 
your  daughter,  Elisabeth,'  returned  Geoffrey,  stiff  and  flushed ; 
*  of  course  I  intend  to  marry  her.' 

'  No,  no,  Mr.  Geoffrey !  Don't  you  go  for  to  talk  like  that. 
You  know  well  enough  your  pa  and  ma  would  never  give  their 
consent  to  your  doing  so.' 

'  Perhaps  not,  Elisabeth.  But  as  I  don't  happen  to  be  a  little 
boy  in  pinafores  still,  as  I  was  when  you  used  to  know  me,  I  fancy 
I  shall  take  my  own  way  in  the  matter.' 

'  It  would  be  a  most  unproper  match  for  you  to  make,  Sir, 
and  come  to  no  good,  I'm  sure.  We  do  owe  a  deal  to  your  pa 
and  ma,  Tom  and  all  of  us,  and  I  must  insist  that  you  do  go 
away  and  think  no  more  of  our  girl.' 

*'  You  don't  seem  to  care  much  about  her  feelings,'  replied 
Geoffrey  indignantly;  *but  I've  no  earthly  intention  of  sacrificing 
her  to  your  views  of  what's  right  and  proper,  or  even  to  my  own 
people's.  Why,  a  chap  I  know  jilted  a  girl  not  long  ago,  and  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart  before  the  year  was  out.  How  would  you 
like  it  if  I  behaved  in  that  scoundrelly  way  to  Bessie,  poor  little 
dear,  and  she  died  of  it  ? ' 

^  I  suppose  her  as  died.  Sir,  was  a  young  lady.  I  don't  think 
our  Bessie  would.' 

*•  Good  Heavens !    You  mean  to  say  you  fancy  a  lady  would 
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have  more  feeling  than  yonr  own  daughter  ?  The  chances  are 
she  wouldn't  have  so  much.  If  Bessie  were  a  young  lady  she'd 
know  scores  of  chaps  like  me.  But  as  it  is — ^why,  poor  little 
girl! — I'm  the  only  man  in  the  world  to  her.  You  mayn't 
believe  it,  but  she  cares  for  me — well,  a  thousand  times  more 
than  I  deserve,  and  I'm  not  going  to  break  her  heart,  though 
her  own  mother  does  seem  to  wish  it.' 

*  I  don't  say  but  what  it  would  be  a  bad  business  for  my 
girl.  Sir,'  replied  Elisabeth,  with  a  troubled  brow ;  *  but  if  you 
do  go  away  at  onest  she'U  forget  about  it.  There's  a  young  man 
drives  Mr.  Filkins's  cart  and  helps  in  the  shop  as  is  most  faithful 
and  fond,  I'm  sure.  I  make  no  doubt  she'll  take  to  him  after  a 
bit,  if  you  do  go  away.' 

The  idea  of  Bessie  declining  on  the  charms  of  Mr.  Filkins's 
young  man,  however  absurd,  was  the  reverse  of  persuasive  to 
her  lover. 

'  You  don't  know  Bessie  as  well  as  I  do,'  he  said  drily. 

'  Have  you  promised  her  marriage  ? '  asked  Elisabeth. 

*  Of  course  it's  understood.  One  doesn't  haggle  over  words, 
like  an  attorney.  However,  I  intend  to  have  the  whole  matter 
out  with  Bessie  to-day  and  get  all  our  plans  settled  before  I 
speak  to  my  parents.  It  might  even  save  fuss  in  the  long  run 
to  be  married  at  once  before  letting  them  know  about  it.' 

Elisabeth  looked  horror. 

'  I'm  not  a  child.  I'm  of  age  and  have  a  hundred  a  year  of 
my  own.     She'd  marry  me  on  that,  bless  her ! ' 

*  0  Sir !  You'll  drive  your  pa  and  ma  crazy !  *  cried  Elisabeth. 
'  I  can't  have  you  engage  yourself  to  my  girl,  let  alone  marry 
her,  without  letting  them  know  about  it.' 

*  If  you  don't  wish  me  to  be  engaged  to  your  daughter,  Mrs. 
Vyne,  I— well,  I'll  look  for  other  lodgings  to-day,*  returned 
Geoffrey,  moving  towards  the  front  door.  *  Of  course  you  can 
forbid  Bessie  to  speak  to  me,  but  I  warn  you  I  don't  in  the  least 
believe  she'll  obey  you.' 

He  put  his  thumb  on  the  latch,  and,  pausing,  turned  round 
with  a  little  angry  laugh. 

*  I  can't  imagine  what  you've  got  to  find  fault  with,  all  the 
same.  Anyone  would  think  I  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
your  daughter,  but  I  tell  you  again,  I  mean  to  marry  her.  Only, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  choose  my  own  time  for  telling 
my  people  ;  and  if  you've  any  consideration  for  Bessie,  you'll 
leave  the  matter  like  that.' 
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Geofirey  flung  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  garden  steps.  He 
was  naturidly  quick-tempered,  and  this  morning  his  nerves  were 
out  of  tune.  Perhaps  too  the  necessity  for  discussing  his  private 
affairs  with  his  mother's  quondam  servant  brought  home  to  him 
unpleasantly  the  precise  consequences  of  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take.  In  dealing  with  his  father's  tenantry  and  dependents 
in  general  Geofirey  had  an  unobtrusive  consciousness  of  innate 
superiority  which  was  far  from  miUtating  against  his  popularity 
with  them.  They  liked  '  a  gentleman  to  be  a  gentleman/  and 
the  grooms  and  gamekeepers  in  particular  would  have  given 
little  for  a  young  master  who  did  not  prove  himself  one  by 
swearing  at  them  from  time  to  time,  when  everything  did  not  go 
perfectly  right  in  the  stable  or  the  coverts. 

The  morning  was  sunshiny,  and  the  mist  of  the  night  before 
floated  along  the  meadows  in  a  bright  transparent  haze.  The 
curves  of  the  river  flashed  through  it,  and  a  row  of  distant 
windows  on  the  outskirts  of  Church  Milton  flashed  too  in  the 
low  eastern  sun.  As  Geoffirey  walked  towards  the  river,  Thomas 
Vyne  was  coming  slowly  along  the  meadow  path,  his  shoulders 
bowed  under  a  wooden  yoke,  from  either  end  of  which  hung  a  tin 
pail  full  of  foaming  milk.  He  wore  a  short  blue  smock,  and  a 
shapeless  felt  hat  was  pushed  back  from  his  unshaven  face,  still 
sodden  with  yesterday's  drink. 

Why,  Geoffrey  asked  himself,  with  the  fancifulness  of  a  lover, 
could  not  his  Bessie  grow  alone,  like  a  flower  beside  his  path,  to 
be  plucked  and  worn  in  his  bosom,  without  question  from  himself 
or  anyone  else  as  to  the  stock  from  which  she  sprang  ? 


At  ten  o'clock  that  morning  Elisabeth  Yyne  was  walking  up 
the  drive  to  the  Meades'  house.  On  looking  round  the  kitchen 
somewhat  absently,  after  Geoffrey's  discouraging  exit,  her  eye  had 
lighted  on  the  clock,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  just 
time  to  catch  a  carrier's  cart  which  would  drop  her  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  station.  To  communicate  with  Geoffrey's 
parents  as  soon  as  possible  seemed  her  best  course,  and  she 
started  at  once.  It  was  only  now,  as  she  was  nearing  the  end  of 
her  journey,  that  she  began  to  wonder  whether  she  had  not  been 
too  precipitate  in  coming  away  without  speaking  to  Bessie.  Yet 
it  might  have  made  her  task  more  difficult  for  her;  and,  after  all, 
it  was  Bessie's  fault  for  having  left  her  to  find  this  thing  out  by 
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chance.  As  to  Thomas,  she  was  too  used  to  managing  the  a£Eaira 
of  the  family  to  have  any  scruples  on  his  account,  and  she  knew 
only  too  well  on  which  side  his  influence  would  have  been 
exerted. 

Thus,  full  of  discomfortable  thoughts,  she  walked  up  the  long 
drive,  through  the  pretty  park,  its  undulations  dotted  with  the 
red  and  white  of  grazing  cattle,  over  the  bridge  across  the 
ornamental  water,  and  so,  with  a  glimpse  of  trim  garden  through 
a  laurel  hedge,  to  the  front  of  the  house.    It  was  a  big  white 
house  with  a  portico,  neither  beautiful  nor  venerable,  yet  with 
a  certain  substantial  dignity  of  its  own.    Except  that  some  of 
the  shrubs  had  become  trees,  the  place  was  unaltered  in  every 
detail  since  she  had  first  seen  it  thirty-odd  years  ago.    Elisabeth 
was  moved,  whether  pleasurably  or  painfully  she  hardly  knew, 
by  this  unalteredness;  which  was  in  truth  the  form  in  which 
Squire  Meade's  character  had  stamped  itself  on  his  surround- 
ings.     It  seemed  like  a  dream,  a  fantastic  dream,  that  her 
Bessie  might  one  day  be  mistress  of  this  big  house,  sweeping 
in  her  carriage  and  pair  up  that  drive  where  Elisabeth  was  wont 
to  trudge  afoot,  stepping  aside  and  curtesying  when  that  same 
carriage  passed  by.    Elisabeth  would  not  have  been  human  if 
the  thought  had  brought  her  no  pleasure,  if  it  had  not  crossed 
her  mind  that  there  was  a  point  of  view  from  which  she  was  doing 
a  foolish  thing  in  coming  here  to-day,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Geoffrey's  expressed  wish.     Nevertheless  she  went  on.    Yet  it 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  subtle  influence  of  such  thoughts 
that,  instead  of  turning  ofif  towards  the  back  of  the  house,  she 
went  straight  on  to  the  portico,  and  rang  the  clanging  bell  by  the 
great  mahogany  door.    The  smart  young  footman  who  appeared 
in  answer  to  it  did  not  look  pleased  when  he  saw  what  class  of 
person  it  was  who  had  rung  at  the  front  door,  thus  obliging  him 
very  hastily — the  Squire  was  furious  if  a  visitor  rung  twice — to 
tear  oflf  his  apron  and  plunge  into  his  livery  coat.     There  was, 
however,  a  certain  dignity  and  self-possession  about  Mrs.  Vyne 
which  prevented  him  from  expressing  his  feelings  of  disgust. 
She  sat  down  in  a  high-backed  chair  in  the  large  inner  haU. 
She  hdd  sometimes  seen  a  poor  woman  sitting  there  in  old  days, 
when  the  baize  door  dividing  the  hall  from  the  servants'  quarters 
had   swung  open.      The  polished  floor  which  reflected  every- 
thing upon  it  like  still  water,  the  large  oak  table,  the  skins 
and  savage  weapons  on  the  walls,  the  palms  in  the  jardiniere ; 
everything  was  just  the  same.    And  on  the  landing,  where  the 
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wide  double  staircase  divided,  the  tall  Dutch  clock  chimed 
silvery  and  punctual  as  ever.  It  was  too  incongruous  to 
picture  Bessie  descending  those  stairs  in  the  place  of  the  small 
figure,  erect  and  graceful  still  under  its  crisp  white  hair,  that 
came  gliding  down,  with  a  little  rustle  of  silk,  to  greet  Elisabeth. 
There  was  a  somewhat  troubled  surprise  in  Mrs.  Meade's 
welcome. 

*  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?    Is  Mr.  Geoffrey  ill  ?  * 
Elisabeth  had  risen  from  her  seat. 

*  Oh,  no.  Ma'am !  I  left  him  just  going  a-bathing  before  his 
breakfast.* 

'  Bathing  before  breakfast,  so  late  in  the  season  !  You  really 
shouldn't  let  him  do  that,  Elisabeth.  Don't  you  remember 
what  dreadful  colds  in  the  head  he  gets.' 

'  I'm  afraid  'tis  not  in  my  power,  Ma'am,  to  prevent  a  young 
gentleman  Uke  Master  Geoffrey  from  doing  what  he  pleases/ 
replied  Elisabeth;  her  thoughts  remote  from  bathing  and  colds 
in  the  head. 

Mrs.  Meade  laughed  gently. 

*  Of  course  not.  But  Mr.  Geoffrey's  such  a  good  boy  with  his 
mother  that  I  find  it  hard  to  remember  he's  really  quite  a  man. 
However,  you  mustn't  stand  talking  here,  Elisabeth;  I  was 
forgetting  you'd  been  ill.    Come  into  the'  drawing-room.' 

The  drawing-room  was  a  large  room,  expensively  upholstered 
in  a  past  fashion,  and  containing  nothing  of  real  beauty  except 
hot-house  flowers,  and  a  Sir  Joshua  portrait  of  the  Meade  who 
had  founded  the  family  fortunes.  But  to  Elisabeth  it  repre- 
sented the  climax  of  elegance  and  splendour.  Outside,  the 
gardener  was  mowing  the  lawn.  The  whirring  noise  of  the 
machine  and  the  smell  of  the  cut  grass  came  in  at  the  open 
window  with  the  sunshine  and  the  morning  air.  TMienever 
Elisabeth  heard  the  sound  of  the  mowing  machine,  it  always 
reminded  her  of  this  house,  where  it  used  to  be  so  constantly  in 
her  ears,  as  she  went  about  her  work.  She  looked  round, 
wondering  which  of  the  gilded  chairs  to  sit  upon,  and  at  last 
chose  the  most  uncomfortable  one.  Mrs.  Meade  subsided  into 
a  low  sofa. 

'Now,  Elisabeth,'  she  said  kindly,  leaning  forward  and 
placing  the  tips  of  her  slender  fingers  together,  '  tell  me  what's 
the  matter.  I  was  in  hopes  Thomas  had  got  pretty  steady  and 
you  were  doing  well  now.' 

'  So  he  is,  Ma'am.    It's  not  that  sort  of  trouble  I'm  in.    If 
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it  was  a  matter  of  money  I  wouldn't  come  to  you  and  the  Squire 
again,  not  if  I  wanted  it  ever  so.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I'd  never 
accepted  of  your  bounty/ 

'  Elisabeth  ! '  exclahned  Mrs.  Meade  in  astonishment.  '  How 
can  you  talk  like  that  when  you  know  it  was  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
help  you  ?    You're  not  a  bit  like  yourself.' 

*  Maybe  I'm  not,  Ma'am,  for  I'm  greatly  troubled  in  my  mind. 
You  see  it's  like  this,  Mrs.  Meade.  You  put  your  son  into  my 
charge,  thinking,  as  well  you  might,  after  all  you  and  Squire  had 
done  for  we,  as  I'd  be  faithful  to  your  trust ;  but  I  wasn't — I 
went  into  the  hospital  and  left  him.' 

'  Of  course  you  did,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Meade,  soothing  yet 
anxious.  '  We  couldn't  have  wished  you  to  stop  at  home  and 
be  seriously  iU.  You  said  Geoffrey  was  quite  well.  Surely  he's 
not  been  getting  into  mischief.' 

'  That's  just  what  he's  been  doing,  Ma'am.  And  it  wouldn't 
have  happened  if  I'd  been  at  home.' 

'  But  what  ?  What  wouldn't  have  happened  ?  '  urged  Mrs. 
Meade.  She  clasped  and  unclasped  her  fingers  nervously,  and 
the  big  diamonds  of  her  rings,  catching  the  sunshine,  sent  jewels 
of  coloured  light  sparkling  across  the  furniture  and  up  on  to  the 
white  ceiling. 

'  Well,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Ma'am,  Master  Geoffrey's  been  courtin' 
our  Bessie.' 

*  Bessie  ? '  repeated  Mrs.  Meade  vaguely. 

'  That's  our  youngest  darter.  I  can't  say  how  long  they've 
been  a-courting  together.    I  knew  nought  of  it  till  last  night.' 

*  Of  course  it's  very  tiresome  of  Geoffrey,'  said  Mrs.  Meade, 
with  something  like  relief.  ^But  you  may  be  quite  sure  he 
would  never  do  anything  wrong — seriously  wrong,  I  mean ;  for 
he's  no  right  whatever  to  go  turning  the  head  of  a  girl  in  your 
daughter's  position.' 

*  As  to  that.  Ma'am,'  returned  Elisabeth,  grimly,  *  I  reckon 
my  darter's  turned  his  head  for  un  fine.  He  swears  he'll  have 
her  to  his  wedded  wife,  and  ask  no  man's  consent.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Mrs.  Meade  spoke  again,  in  a  low 
voice. 

<  But  it's  madness !  Good  Heavens,  Elisabeth !  You  know 
it's  out  of  the  question.' 

'  I  do  know  it.  Ma'am.  I  told  un  only  this  morning  it  was 
a  most  unproper  match  for  him,  and  one  to  which  his  pa  would 
never  consent.    But  Master  Geoffrey,  Ma'am,  do  take  after  his 
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pa;  he's  a  bit  masterfal,  and  the  more  I  said  the  less  he  minded 
my  words.  I  couldn't  persuade  him  to  tell  you  and  the  Squire 
of  his  intentions,  and  I  was  a'most  feared  as  he  and  Bessie 
might  get  married  on  the  sly ;  knowing  as  neither  you  nor  us 
could  approve  of  their  keeping  company  together.  So  I  thought 
it  best  to  come  and  tell  you  how  matters  were,  without  delay.' 

There  was  again  a  silence.  Then  Mrs.  Meade  leaned 
forward  and  laid  her  soft  little  hands  on  Elisabeth's  rough 
ones. 

<  You  dear  good  Elisabeth/  she  said. 

A  slight  tremor  passed  across  Elisabeth's  face,  but  she  did 
not  answer  by  word  or  look. 

'  Of  course  we  couldn't  think  of  allowing  it,'  continued  Mrs. 
Meade  gently.  'But  we  shall  always  be  grateful  to  you  for 
behaving  like  this — for  letting  us  know  at  once.' 

'  I  couldn't  have  done  different,  Ma'am.  Anyways  I  couldn't 
with  a  young  gentleman  in  my  house.  But  with  you  and  the 
Squire — and  Tom's  having  behaved  as  he  did  in  your  service — 
no,  I  couldn't.  But  then  there's  my  daughter  ' — and  the  tremor 
came  back — '  such  a  good  child  as  she've  always  been.  It  da 
seem  unnatural  as  I  should  be  working  against  her  happiness 
and  prosperity.' 

'  Does  she  love  him  very  much  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Meade,  stroking 
Elisabeth's  hands. 

Elisabeth  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Poor  child ! '  said  Mrs.  Meade  softly. 

'  Oh,  she'll  forget  it  right  enough,'  returned  Elisabeth,  with  a 
touch  of  impatience  in  her  voice ;  '  but  I  suppose  she  won't  believe 
me  when  I  tell  her  so,  for  she's  but  young.  It's  this  way  I 
feel  it  so  hard,  Ma'am.  Bessie  and  me  have  always  lived  'appy 
together,  without  ever  having  a  difference  ;  but  I  do  fear  when 
I  go  home  and  tell  her  my  errand  here,  she'll  take  it  unkind 
and  think  me  a  cru'l  mother.' 

'  She  may  be  angry  at  first,  poor  girl,  but  she'll  soon  see  you 
did  right.' 

*  Do  you  think  she  will,  Ma'am  ? '  asked  Elisabeth  wistfully. 
'  Bessie's  the  last  of  my  fam'ly  as  I've  got  left,'  she  said ;  and  a 
short  sob  heaved  her  broad  breast.  Mrs.  Meade  rose  and  kissed 
her. 

A  heavy  tread,  the  tread  of  a  big  man  in  big  shooting  boots, 
resounded  on  the  two  wide  stone  steps  which  divided  the  house 
from  the  garden,    A  rough  terrier,  with  his  coat  full  of  burrs 
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rushed  in,  snufSing  with  joy  at  seeing  his  mistress  again  after  a 
prolonged  absence  of  half  an  hour,  and  wriggling  his  body  aboat 
on  the  carpet  in  postures  of  shamelessly  abject  humility.  At  the 
same  time  a  big  hand  threw  the  heavy  sash  up  higher  and  the 
Squire  came  in,  in  his  loose  shooting  coat  and  blue  tie. 

*  Hullo,  Mrs.  Vyne  ! '  he  said,  *  how  did  you  get  here  ?  How 
are  you  ?  * 

Elisabeth  stood  up  and  answered  civilly,  but  there  were  traces 
of  tears  about  her  eyes. 

*  In  trouble  again  ?  Why,  the  Missus  told  me  you'd  got  up- 
sides with  that  husband  of  yours  and  made  a  decent  fellow  of  him 
at  last.' 

'  'Tis  not  about  him,  Sir,'  Elisabeth  answered  slowly.  *  'Tis 
about  Master  Geoffrey.'     And  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Meade. 

The  Squire  looked  too,  and  saw  traces  of  tears  in  his  wife's 
eyes  as  well  as  in  Mrs.  Vyne's.  His  face,  exuberantly  rosy  be- 
tween its  white  whiskers,  took  a  sUghtly  yellow  tmge  under  the 
red. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  the  lad  ? '  he  asked  sharply.  *  An 
accident  ? ' 

'  No,  no.  He's  quite  well,'  returned  Mrs.  Meade  hastily.  She 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  again  shaded  her  face  with  her  hand. 

*  What  about  him  ?    Got  into  a  scrape  ? ' 
Mrs.  Meade  answered  faintly,  *  Yes.' 

'  Young  ass  !  How  the  doose  has  he  contrived  to  do  that  ? 
Been  poaching,  Mrs.  Vyne,  or  what?' 

Elisabeth  looked  again  at  Mrs.  Meade,  but  she  made  no 
response.    As  much  of  her  face  as  could  be  seen  was  very  pale. 

*  Come,  Mrs.  Vyne,*  said  the  Squire  impatiently, '  out  with  it. 
It's  not  murder,  I  suppose.' 

Elisabeth  began. 

*  My  darter,  Sir ' — she  said — *  your  son,  Sir — my  darter  Bessie 
'  and  paused. 

Standing  in  that  sumptuous  drawing-room,  face  to  face  with 
the  Squii-e  himself,  it  seemed  Elisabeth  found  it  an  impossible 
thing  to  say  :  *  Your  son  is  engaged  to  marry  my  daughter.' 

The  Sqiure's  face  became  stern. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  my  son's  been  behaving  like  a  damnable 
scoundrel  to  your  daughter  ?  ' 

'  No,  no.  Sir.  Don't  you  go  thinking  that.  I've  never  sus- 
pected un  of  any  dishonest  dealing  with  my  girl.  If  I  had  ' — 
andjhere  was  a  thrill  of  maternal  fierceness  in  Elisabeth's  voice 
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— '  I  should  be  acting  very  different  from  what  I  am.  No,  Sir ; 
but  it  seems  Master  Geofifrey  got  courting  our  Bessie  while  I  was 
laid  up  in  hospital.' 

*  Why  the  deuce  did  you  go  there,  then  ? ' 

The  Squire  was  a  good  master,  but  he  never  could  help 
resenting  it  when  a  servant  was  ill  at  an  inconvenient 
time. 

'  They  were  not  alone,  Sir ;  and  the  doctor,  he  said ' 

'Confound  doctors!  They're  humbugs,  the  whole  lot  of 
them.  Look  at  me ;  I  never  take  a  drop  of  their  physic.  You'd 
far  better  have  stayed  at  home,  Mrs.  Vyne,  and  given  that 
daughter  of  yours  something  to  do.' 

There  was  something  in  the  Squire's  way  of  saying  'that 
daughter  of  yours,'  which  EUsabeth  did  not  like. 

*  My  girl's  as  hard-working  and  stiddy  a  girl  as  any  in  the 
country.  Sir,'  she  said. 

'  Well,  well ! '  returned  the  Squire  impatiently.  '  But  you 
women,  as  usual,  are  making  a  precious  sight  too  much  fuss  over 
a  silly  love-affair.  I  don't  say  the  young  fool's  behaved  well  in 
flirting  with  a  girl  in  your  daughter's  position,  Mrs.  Vynq,  but, 
after  all,  it  ain't  of  much  consequence.' 

'  Mr.  Geoffrey's  not  been  as  you  may  say  flirting.  Sir.  He's 
set  upon  marrying  our  Bessie.' 

There  was  an  ominous  pause.     Then  : 

•What?*  roared  the  Squire,  bringing  his  fist  down  on  a 
rosewood  table,  with  a  force  that  shook  every  ornament  in  the 
room. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  after  a  minute  he  began  again,  in 
an  ominous  growl. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mrs.  Vyne,  that  my  son  talks  of 
marrying  your  daughter  ? ' 

'Lideed  he  do.  Sir.* 

'  If  you  think  I  shall  allow  him — Young  idiot !  Infernal  ass  ! 
— If  you  fancy  we  shall  let  him  be  caught  by  a  girl  in  your 
daughter's  position — Tom  Vyne's  daughter,  too — you  and  your 
precious  husband  are  uncommonly  mistaken.' 

'  It's  you.  Sir,  are  mistaken  in  thinking  my  daughter  or  us 
to  blame,'  replied  Elisabeth,  with  spirit.  *  She's  not  one  to  look 
after  young  gentlemen ' 

*  I  don't  care  who's  most  to  blame,'  interrupted  the  Squire, 
his  voice  rising,  *  though  I've  got  my  own  opinion  of  a  girl  who 
can't  keep  in  her  own  station.  It  was  your  fault  for  going  away, 
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leaving  'em,  and  now  you  may  just  go  home  and  tell  my 
jackanapes  that  I'll  see  him  d d  first.' 

*I  told  him  so,  Sir,  but  he  did  seem  to  think  'twas  no 
matter.' 

It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  Elisabeth  spoke  in  mere 
simplicity  or  with  a  touch  of  irony. 

The  veins  swelled  on  the  Squire's  temples  and  neck,  the  red 
of  his  complexion  turned  to  purple.  He  strode  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  broke  into  an  exclamation  that  was  more  like  a 
roar. 

Mrs.  Meade  rose  and  staggered  towards  him.  Her  head  was 
thrown  back,  her  face  a  dull  white,  and  contracted  with  pain, 
and  the  dark  shade  round  her  mouth  had  deepened  almost  to 
black.    Her  hands  were  clasped  convulsively  against  her  breast. 

*  Don't,  don't,  dear ! '  she  gasped,  '  when  Elisabeth  has  come 
on  purpose— Oh  ! ' 

The  purple  died  out  of  the  Squire's  face.  He  caught  his 
wife  in  his  arms. 

'  What  is  it  ?   What  is  it,  darling  ?  '  he  asked  :  but  he  knew. 

*  Eing  the  bell,  Mrs.  Vyne,'  he  cried.  *  Send  for  Clemson, 
tell  James  to  ride  for  the  doctor  as  hard  as  he  can  go.  Open 
the  door — open  the  door,  please.' 

And  when  Elisabeth  had  opened  the  door,  he  carried  his 
wife  tenderly  upstairs. 

A  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  a  ringing  of  bells  followed. 

Presently  the  Squire  came  down  again.  His  cheeks  could 
not  go  pale,  but  his  forehead  was  wrinkled,  his  grey  eyes  dull 
and  sunken.  He  looked  ten  years  older  than  when  he  and  the 
terrier  had  stepped  in  at  the  drawing-room  window.  He  sat 
down  hastily  at  the  writing  table  and  took  out  a  telegram 
form. 

*  I  am  sending  a  wire  to  my  son,'  he  said,  writing  as  he 
spoke.  *  His  tomfoolery  may  have  killed  his  mother,  for  all  I 
know — but  I  suppose  he'll  come  when  he's  sent  for.  He's  fond 
enough  of  her,  I'll  say  that  for  him.' 

*  Oh,  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Missus  ? '  asked  Elisa- 
beth, anxiously. 

•Heart,'  answered  the  Squire.  'She's  been  so  before,  but 
never  so  bad.' 

He  handed  the  telegram  to  the  footman. 

*  Take  Mrs.  Vyne  to  the  housekeeper's  room  and  give  her 
some  lunch,'  he  said. 
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^  No,  thank  you,  Sir.  I  must  be  starting  or  I  shall  miss 
the  train.    But  you'll  let  me  know  about  the  Missus  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes.  And  wait — ^you  can  have  the  cart  to  the  station. 
Now  go  along  with  you  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  do,  there's  a 
good  woman.' 

He  nodded  farewell,  his  thoughts  too  full  of  his  wife  to  allow 
him  to  discuss  further  his  son's  misdemeanour.  He  went 
upstairs,  but  did  not  enter  his  wife's  room  ;  she  could  not  bear 
him  there.  He  stood  outside  the  door,  listening,  Ustening  to 
every  sound  that  reached  him  from  within. 

XI 

Bessie  could  not  sleep  for  happiness  in  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  and  this  caused  her  to  lie  late  next  morning.  When  she 
came  down,  she  was  not  so  much  puzzled  by  her  mother's 
absence  as  she  might  have  been,  because  she  supposed  her  to 
have  gone  to  Mr.  Filkins's  to  see  some  cows  he  was  thinking  of 
buying  for  the  farm.  Geoffrey  came  in  calmed  and  refreshed 
by  a  splash  in  the  cool  river,  and  a  paddle  in  his  canoe  up  its 
still  reaches  and  backwaters.  He  found  Bessie  plying  her 
broom,  with  eyes  more  softly  shining,  a  more  attractive  blush, 
and  a  smile  more  shyly  sweet  than  any  Cinderella,  expectant  of 
her  fairy  prince.  And  the  prince  forgot  his  royal  parents,  the 
step-motherly  Mrs.  Vyne,  and  all  those  modern  obstacles,  more 
formidable  than  witches  and  dragons,  which  lay  in  the  path 
along  which  he  must  bring  his  bride.  He  alluded  to  Mrs.  Yyne's 
opposition  to  their  engagement,  while  telling  Bessie  of  his  own 
determination  to  have  their  marriage  and  future  plans  arranged 
before  mentioning  it  to  his  father,  whom  he  described  as  '  an 
awfully  decent  old  chap,  but  uncommon  fond  of  his  own  way, 
and  choke  full  of  prejudices,  don't  you  know.'  This  was  strictly 
true,  but  Geoffrey  had  never  thought  much  about  the  Squire's 
prejudices  before,  because  he  himself  shared  most  of  them. 
Bessie  was  hurt,  but  not  surprised  to  hear  of  her  mother's 
opposition.  She  knew  Elisabeth's  loyalty  to  the  Meades,  though 
not  the  whole  reason  for  it,  and  was  enough  a  child  of  her  age 
to  regard  Elisabeth's  feeling  towards  them  as  exaggerated,  and 
even  undignified. 

Geoffirey  went  to  Mr.  Dangerfield  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
when  the  telegram  came,  Bessie  sent  it  after  him.  He  came 
flying  back  on  his  bicycle,  pale  and  breathless,  with  the  news 
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of  his  mother's  illness.  He  must  put  a  few  things  into  a  bag 
and  then  the  Eectory  pony-cart  would  call  and  take  him  to  the 
station.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  if  he  was  to  catch 
the  twelve-fifty  train.  While  Bessie  was  helping  him  to  pack, 
he  observed  that  this  was  the  last  moment  in  which  to  mention 
their  engagement  to  his  parents,  as  it  would  dangerously  agitate 
his  mother.  Bessie  must  cheer  up  and  take  care  of  herself  and 
not  mind  what  her  mother  said,  but  write  to  him  every  day. 
He  gave  her  a  hasty  hug  and  ran  off  bag  in  hand,  along  the 
farm-track  to  the  high-road,  to  meet  the  pony-cart.  Bessie 
watched  him  go  with  a  pang  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before. 
It  was  as  though  her  heart-strings  were  twined  about  him,  and 
every  step  he  took  dragged  at  them.  Not  only  was  her  lover 
leaving  her,  but  he  was  going  away  into  a  world  that  was  strange, 
and,  as  she  dimly  guessed,  every  way  hostile  to  her. 

He  was  gone,  and  the  Manor  House  seemed  very  empty. 

About  two  o'clock  Elisabeth  came  in.  She  had  walked  from 
the  station  and  was  hot  and  tired.  She  sank  down  wearily  in 
the  first  chair  by  the  door  and  undid  her  cape  and  bonnet- 
strings. 

'  Well,  you  have  managed  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  dust ! '  said 
Bessie,  taking  the  black  cashmere  cape  from  her  mother's 
shoulders,  and  turning  it  round  in  her  hands.  *And  your 
bonnet  too !    Whatever  have  you  been  a-doing  with  it  ? ' 

Elisabeth  had  quite  forgotten  the  sprightly  red  carnations 
by  means  of  which  Bessie  had  endeavoured  to  give  an  air  of 
fashion  to  her  flat  black  bonnet,  and,  leaning  her  sad  and  weary 
head  in  a  corner  of  the  railway  carriage,  had  managed  to  crush 
all  the  spirit  out  of  them.  She  unpinned  her  bonnet  and  looked 
at  it  with  a  grim  little  smile,  before  laying  it  down  on  the  dresser. 

*  You  see  it  ain't  no  use  to  try  and  make  me  fine,  my  girl,' 
she  said.  *  I  warn't  brought  up  to  it  and  I  can't  keep  myself  so. 
I  do  hope  there'll  never  come  a  day  when  I  shall  make  'ee 
ashamed  of  me,  Bessie.' 

Bessie  had  been  nursing  a  grievance  against  her  mother  all 
the  morning,  but  the  sight  of  the  kind  familiar  face  had  some- 
how banished  her  bitter  thoughts.  Now  as  she  kneeled  down 
to  unbutton  Elisabeth's  boots,  bending  over  her  task  so  as  to 
hide  a  conscious  blush,  she  answered  with  tender  vehemence  : 

'Don't  you  go  talking  nonsense,  Mother.  If  I  was  to  be 
made  the  Queen  to-morrow,  I  should  always  be  proud  of  my 
mother,  for  I  don't  believe  as  there's  many  equal  to  her.     But 
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you  haven't  said  where  you've  been.  Was  it  to  look  at  them 
cows  Uncle  FUkins  talked  of  ? ' 

'  No,  my  deaj*,  Tve  been  to  see  Squire  and  Mrs.  Meade,  about 
a  matter  as  concerns  you,  and  when  I've  rested  a  bit  and  had  a 
cup  of  tea,  I'll  have  a  talk  with  'ee  about  it,  though  'tis  nothing 
very  pleasant  I  have  to  tell.' 

Bessie's  brow  darkened.  She  finished  taking  off  the  boots  in 
silence.    Elisabeth  resumed : 

'  You'll  know  of  your  own  self  as  Squire  wasn't  best  pleased 
to  hear  how  you  and  Master  Geoffrey  had  been  courtin'.  How 
he  did  go  on,  to  be  sure !  And  as  to  my  old  Missus,  why  Bessie, 
it  have  pretty  near  killed  her  to  hear  on  it.' 

'You'd  no  business  to  go  interfering,  Mother,'  said  Bessie 
hotly.  '  You  should  have  left  Geoffrey  to  tell  his  parents  himself. 
You  may  have  killed  Mrs.  Meade,  telling  her  as  we  were  engaged 
like  that.' 

'  I  don*t  know  as  she'd  have  took  it  better  if  Mr.  Geoffrey  had 
told  her  as  you  were  married,'  returned  Elisabeth  drily  ;  and, 
rising,  left  the  room. 

When  she  came  in  again,  Bessie  was  sitting  by  the  window 
sewing.  She  remained  sUent,  and  Elisabeth  took  the  wooden 
elbow-chair  by  the  fireplace  and  drank  her  tea,  ruminating  the 
while.  Bessie's  young  brain  was  working  faster,  driven  by  the 
hot  blood  which  the  passions  of  love  and  resentment  were  sending 
so  strongly  through  her  pulses. 

'  Mother,'  she  said  at  last,  unable  to  contain  herself  any 
longer,  *  I  want  to  know  who  told  you  there  was  anything  between 
me  and  Mr. me  and  Geoffrey.' 

Elisabeth,  whose  eyes  had  been  absently  fixed  on  the  hearth, 
turned  them  slowly  on  her  daughter. 

*  My  dear,'  she  said,  '  nobody  told  me.    I  saw  'ee  myself.' 

'  What  did  you  see  ?  '  cried  Bessie.  '  There  was  nothing  to 
see  till  last  night.' 

*  Well,  I  went  out  for  to  meet  'ee,  seeing  as  Father  he  wouldn't 
go,  and  then  I — I  see  you  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  at  Perry.' 

Bessie  was  silent  a  minute,  stitching  with  trembling  fingers. 
Then  with  the  tremor  of  battle  in  her  voice:  *I  don't  know 
what's  come  to  people,  I'm  sure.  'Tis  nothing  but  crouping  and 
spying  and  mischief-making  nowadays.  There's  old  Catharine 
peeping  and  spying  while  you  was  in  hospital,  and  then  as  soon 
as  ever  you're  back,  you  come  spying  on  me  yourself.  I  didn't 
see  no  one  at  the  Ferry,'  and  Bessie  coloured  with  shame  and 
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anger  at  the  idea  of  an  unseen  spectator,  '  but  if  you  was  there, 
why  didn't  you  speak  ? ' 

As  Bessie  flushed,- Elisabeth  went  pale,  with  the  sick  pallor 
of  weariness  and  advancing  years.  She  had  heard  Bessie  speak 
sometimes  to  other  people  in  that  angry  voice,  but  never  before 
to  herself. 

'  I  don't  rightly  know  how  to  explain  it,  my  dear,'  she  said. 
^  I  did  get  some  sort  of  a  maggot  into  my  head  about  a  crazy 
chap  they  said  was  about,  and  old  Catharine  showed  I  where  to 
hide  from  un.  I  never  thought  it  was  you  a-comin'  till  you  was 
close  by,  and  then  I  was  that  took  aback  as  you  may  say,  to  see 

'ee  and  Mr.  GeoflErey  so  and  hear  'ee  tark '    Up  to  this  point 

Elisabeth  had  been  apologetic,  but  as  the  recollection  of  the 
scene  at  the  Ferry  returned  to  her,  her  voice  involuntarily  be- 
came severe  and  even  indignant — *  0  fie,  Bessie !  How  *ee  did 
tark ;  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  'ee  to  go  on  that  way.  I  don't 
wonder  you  do  colour  up.' 

'  It's  not  for  shame.  Mother,  if  I  do,  for  I've  done  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Perhaps  you  thought ' — this  fiercely — '  I  wasn't 
an  honest  girl.  Perhaps  you  thought  Geoffrey  didn't  mean  to 
behave  honourable  to  me.' 

*  Nay,  nay,  my  girl,'  returned  Elisabeth,  troubled,  *  I  didn't 
exactly  think  that.  But  there  was  sommat  I  didn't  'alf  like 
about  your  way  wi'  un.  I  don't  think  when  I  wur  your  age  Td 
ha'  kissed  so  free  and  gone  on  just  as  you  was  doing  with  a  yoong 
feller,  more  partic'larly  in  the  dark  and  lonesome  Uke.  And  I 
tell  'ee  it's  a  sore  surprise  to  me  that  Master  Geoffrey  should 
have  got  into  trouble  in  my  house.' 

'  Trouble ! '  repeated  Bessie,  putting  down  her  work  on  her 
knee.  Her  nostrils  dilated  and  her  black  eyes  flashed  through 
tears  of  indignation.  'You  call  it  "trouble"  his  wanting  to 
marry  me — ^your  own  daughter,  and  one  I  did  always  think  you 
was  fond  of.  I  don't  know  what  you're  made  of.  Mother,  to  go 
on  like  this.  It's  for  all  the  world  as  though  Geoffrey  were  your 
son,  and  I  was  just  nothing  to  you.  You  ought  to  be  pleased  to 
think  your  daughter's  going  to  get  a  good  husband  and  be  made 
a  lady  too.' 

'  That's  just  what  I  don't  hold  with,  Bessie,'  returned  Elisa- 
beth, apparently  calm  and  unshaken  by  her  daughter's  vehemence. 
*  In  my  opinion  folks  are  a  deal  better  keeping  in  their  own 
station.  You  know  what  Milly  feels  about  having  no  eddication, 
and  it  'ud  be  a  deal  worse  for  you.' 
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Bessie  commented  scomfully : 

*  Education  I  I  wonder  MiUy  don't  know  by  this  time  how 
much  gentlemen  and  ladies  care  about  that ! ' 

Elisabeth  continued : 

'  You  did  ought  to  remember  we  owe  a  deal  to  my  old  Master 
and  Missus,  and  one  of  our  family  should  be  the  last  to  do  'em 
an  injury.' 

'  You  always  talk  as  though  the  Meades  weren't  made  of  flesh 
and  blood  the  same  as  ourselves/  replied  Bessie, '  and  all  because 
they're  gentry.  You  can't  expect  me  to  take  up  with  such  old- 
fashioned  notions.  I'm  not  going  to  do  them  any  real  injury 
because  I'm  going  to  marry  their  son.  It'll  hurt  their  pride  a 
bit,  very  likely.' 

'  It'll  break  their  hearts,  Bessie.'  * 

*  0  Mother  !  you  don't  mind  breaking  mine.' 

Elisabeth  suddenly  saw  her  daughter  through  a  mist  of  tears. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  an  immense  yearning  which  she  had  no 
means  of  expressing ;  for  caresses  were  not  in  her  habits  or  in 
those  of  her  class. 

'  Bessie,'  she  said,  solenmly,  '  don't  you  say  that.  You're 
just  all  the  world  to  me — maybe  it's  wrong  to  say  so  much,  but 
it's  the  truth.  There's  nothing  I'd  set  against  my  .  darter's 
happiness;  nothing,  except  acting  just  and  honourable.' 

Bessie  was  silent.    Elisabeth  continued : 

'  It's  not  on  account  of  notions  I'm  going  agen  you,  my  girl ; 
it's  on  account  o'  things  that  happened  afore  you  was  born. 
You'd  ha'  been  born  in  the  Union  yourself,  Bessie,  if  it  hadn't 
been  along  o'  Mrs.  Meade.' 

'But  one  can't  be  bought  like  that,  for  money.  Mother. 
Besides,  I  know  you  paid  them  back  most  all  of  it.' 

'  But  that's  not  the  worst,  Bessie— Oh,  dear !  it's  not  the  worst. 
I  did  never  mean  you  should  know,  but  there — you've  got  to. 
Y'^our  father  made  use  of  money  as  wasn't  hisen  to  use.  It  was 
the  Master's.  But  Squire,  he  wouldn't  send  him  to  prison  for  it ; 
he  only  sent  him  away.  Still  everyone  in  the  place  knowed  the 
facts  pretty  well.' 

Bessie  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window,  but  now  she 
turned  a  pale  face  towards  her  mother. 

*  You  mean  Father  stole  the  Meades*  money  ?  ' 

*  Yes.     It  was  given  him  to  pay  bills  with.' 

*  0  Mother,  how  horrid  !  Of  course  I  knew  Father  wasn't 
sober — but  taking  money  !     It  does  make  one  feel  ashamed.' 
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She  turned  away  again,  with  her  elbows  on  the  window-sill 
and  her  chin  on  her  hand,  staring  at  the  gay  garden  with 
blank  eyes,  and  wiping  away  a  few  trickling  tears.  Elisabeth 
rose  and  came  to  her.  She  was  full  of  pity  for  her  child,  yet 
relieved  to  have  touched  the  right  chord  at  last ;  to  haye  found 
something  which  could  impose  a  check  on  this  transforming 
passion,  which  had  made  of  Bessie  something  startling  and  even 
shocking  in  her  eyes.  '  I  knew  you'd  feel  that  way  about  it, 
Bessie,'  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  her  daughter's  shoulder. 
'  I'm  mortal  sorry  for  'ee,  my  love.  It  do  come  hard  on  a  girl 
at  your  age,  especially  one  as  was  so  uncommon  stiddy,  and  not 
one  for  having  sweethearts.  But  I  felt  certain  sure  my  girl 
would  act  right  when  she  knew  how  we  was  situated.' 

Bessie  made  no  reply.  There  were  writing-materials  on  the 
window-sill,  as  well  as  a  work-box.  In  a  few  minutes  Elisabeth 
opened  the  inkstand  and  blotter,  and  put  out  a  quire  of  note- 
paper  and  a  pen. 

'  I  don't  want  to  hurry  'ee,  my  dear,'  she  said,  *  but  we  did 
always  use  to  agree  if  'twas  a  tooth  to  be  drawn  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  'twas  best  to  have  it  done  and  over.  Hadn't  you 
best  WTite  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  this  post,  afore  he's  like  to  write  to 
*ee,  and  tell  him  how  there  are  reasons  which  his  parents  know 
well,  why  you  can  never  marry  him  ?  ' 

Bessie  was  still  mute,  playing  with  the  pen,  her  long  down- 
cast lashes  casting  delicate  shadows  on  her  cheeks.  Elisabeth 
stood  silent  too;  till  suddenly  the  girl  faced  round  on  her  mother, 
with  a  hard,  defiant  smile. 

'  No,  Mother— I  won't.' 

*  Won't  what,  Bessie  ?    Whatever  do  the  child  mean  ? ' 

'  I  mean  this,  Mother ' — she  stood  up,  no  longer  smiling,  but 
with  black  eyes  ablaze  in  her  white  face — '  it's  all  very  well  in  a 
story-book  for  folks  to  give  each  other  up  because  one  of  them's 
father's  done  something  wrong  and  disgraced  himself,  but 
I  don't  believe  as  anyone  ever  did  it — not  anyone  as  really 
cared.' 

*  Bessie  ! '  cried  her  mother  aghast,  *  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  ?  Surely  you're  going  to  act  honourable.'  Bessie  set  her 
face. 

*  If  he  sticks  to  me,  I  shall  stick  to  him.  I'm  not  going  to 
give  up  a  man  as  loves  me,  the  only  man  in  the  world  I  shall 
ever  care  a  button  for,  because  Father — Father,  as  you  know 
well  enough,  Mother,  has  never  been  anything  but  a  trouble  to 
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us  all — because  he  disgraced  himself  years  ago,  before  ever  I 
was  bom.  You  don't  understand,  Mother,  you  don't  under- 
stand.' 

*  I  understand  you  a  deal  too  well,  Bessie,'  returned  Elisabeth, 
her  pity  swallowed  up  by  her  indignation.  '  You  want  to  behave 
dishonourable,  that's  what  you  want.  It's  dreadful  to  hear  'ee 
going  on  so  onnat'ral,  denying  of  your  own  father.  "Where's 
your  conscience,  girl,  that  you  can  go  sacrificing  all  them  you 
should  love  and  honour,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  hisself  too,  to  your 
own  megrims  ? ' 

'  And  what  do  you  want  to  sacrifice  me  to,  when  all's  said 
and  done?  To  pride — your  pride  and  their  pride,  which  is 
worse,  because  it's  nothing  but  worldliness.  Tm  not  a  thief,  I 
shouldn't  disgrace  them.  As  to  what  you  call  megrims — O 
Mother !  I  wish,  I  wish  you'd  understand  ! ' 

Bessie's  defiance  softened  to  pleading.  She  sank  down  on 
the  low  window-seat,  and,  flinging  her  arms  round  Elisabeth's 
waist,  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  skirt. 

*  It's  not  megrims.  Mother — it's  love.' 

'  Well,  Bessie,  you  don't  suppose  but  what  a  married  woman 
of  my  age  knows  more  about  that  nor  you  do.  Say  what  you 
will,  my  dear,  you'll  soon  get  over  it,  and  settle  down  comfor'able 
with  some  respectable  young  man  in  your  own  station  of  life.' 

'What,  Percy  Hicks?'  Bessie  laughed  a  low  sweet  laugh. 
'Yes,  p'raps  I  should  have  married  him  if  I'd  never  known 
Geoffrey — though  I  can't  hardly  believe  now  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  I  didn't  know  Geoffrey.  Fancy !  I  might  have 
married  Percy  Hicks  and  gone  on  all  my  life  just  like  you. 
Mother,  thinking  love  was  megrims.  Poor,  poor  Mother !  I 
mustn't  be  angry  with  you  for  not  knowing  what  it's  like — for  I 
never  should  have  myself  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Geoffrey.  But 
listen.  Mother' — and  an  enchanting  softness  came  into  her 
voice — 'love  isn't  megrims.  It's  the  most  wonderful  thing  in 
the  world,  the  only  thing  in  the  world ;  all  the  rest's  just  nothing 
to  it.  Geoffrey  and  I  know  that — we  both  thought  of  it  at  the 
same  time— so  what's  the  use  of  trying  to  persuade  us  it's  not 
true  ?  Oh,  don't  try  and  take  him  away  from  me.  Mother ' — and 
she  drew  her  breath  hard,  as  though  close  on  sobs — '  if  you  do  I 
shall  die,  I  shall  indeed.' 

Elisabeth  was  silent,  unconvinced  but  seeking  in  vain  for 
something  to  say.  Bessie  looked  up  in  her  face  and  read  an 
answer  there. 
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'  But  you  can't,  you  can't ! '  she  cried  in  exultant  defiance. 

Elisabeth  made  no  response. 

Bessie  went  to  the  door.  She  turned  and  stood  for  a  moment 
with  her  hand  on  the  handle. 

'  If  you  did,  Mother/  she  said  deliberately, '  I'd  never  forgive 
you.  Mind  that.  I'd  go  down  to  my  grave  and  never  forgive 
you.' 

And  Elisabeth  heard  her  go  slowly  up  the  stairs  and  shut 
herself  into  her  own  room. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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I  CANNOT  find  the  exact  passage  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  writes 
as  if  genius  were  general  force,  directed  by  circumstances  into 
this  or  the  other  channel,  but  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji's  book  on  cricket 
seems  to  illustrate  the  Doctor's  opinion.  He  is  full  of  power,  life, 
and  energy,  which,  for  all  one  knows,  might  have  been  turned,  or 
may  still  be  turned,  into  some  other  course  than  that  of  the  noble 
game.  Looking  around  at  the  lives  open  to  his  choice,  K.  S. 
Ranjitsinhji,  like  Atalanta  in  the  Vision  of  Er,  has  preferred,  so 
far,  the  life  of  an  athlete,  'because  of  the  glory  attending  it.'  But 
both  his  play  and  his  writing  in  this  book  are  so  full  of  origi- 
nality, vigour,  and  life  that  one  feels  as  if  he  might  excel  in 
almost  anything  that  he  tried.  If  he  had  fixed  his  ambition  on 
success  in  the  schools,  he  might  probably  have  shone  in  a  mild 
lustre  of  classical  or  mathematical  renown.  Except  Torn  Dutt, 
who  died  very  young,  perhaps  no  native  of  India  has  handled  a 
Western  language  so  well.  I  have  not  very  often  seen  him  play 
cricket,  but  every  one  has  observed  the  speed  of  his  movements, 
which,  from  slip,  returns  the  ball  almost  before  you  are  aware  that 
it  has  left  the  bat ;  or,  in  batting,  sends  the  ball  to  the  ropes  with 
a  flick  of  the  wrist.  This  remarkable  and  graceful  skill  is  the 
result  of  sedulous  energy  in  practice,  and  of  mature  thought  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  game,  as  well  as  of  great  natural  gifts. 
Compare  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji  with  Dr.  Grace,  and  you  see  the 
Saladin  as  opposed  to  the  Coeur  de  Lion  of  cricket.  The  Jubilee 
Crickd  Book  shows  a  power  and  persistency  of  thinking  a  subject 
out  in  all  its  details  which  even  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  game 
may  conceive  might  be  applied  to  more  serious  topics.  However 
our  Oriental  thinker  has  chosen  to  expend  himself  on  cricket,  and, 
like  the  hero  of  the  American  lyric,  he  *  has  done  his  level  best,' 
and  '  done  it  with  a  zest.' 

Work  or  play,  so  undertaken,  is  always  of  an  invigorating 

'  By  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji  (Blackwood  k  Sons). 
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example.  There  is  not  a  cent's  worth  of  decadence  about  K.  S. 
Banjitsinhji !  His  book  will  be  much  read  by  bojs,  and,  if  a  boy 
be  one  of  the  drooping,  self-indulgent  class,  it  may  shame  him 
into  energy.  The  author  puts  out  the  best  of  himself  in  writing, 
just  as  he  does  in  the  field ;  he  is  always  alert,  thorough  Joyous,  and 
genial.  There  may  be  as  good  books  on  cricket — for  example,  Mr. 
Pycrofl's  Cricket  Fidd^  on  the  game  as  it  was  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  century.  For  modem  methods  the  Badminton  Book  may 
be  equalled,  but  scarcely  excelled,  especially  in  Mr.  Steel's  chapter 
on  Bowling.  For  sentiment  and  literary  eflFort  nobody  can  rival 
old  Nyren  as  presented  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  in  a  work 
which  is  to  cricket  what  Walton's  Angler  is  to  the  more  contem- 
plative pastime.  But  for  instruction,  technical  and  moral,  the 
Jubilee  Cricket  Book  is  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  remarks  on  condition  deserve  every  player's  attention. 
Temperance  and  a  regular  life  are  insisted  upon.  '  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  say  that  cricket  is  the  chief  motive  for  keeping 
fit ;  to  do  so  is  a  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  himself.'  Our 
author  objects  to  cricket  luncheons,  where  'a  regular  feast  is 
put  on  the  table,'  and  his  observation  may  include  hot  luncheons 
and  wine  at  shooting  parties.  '  Water  is  fax  and  away  the  best ' 
drink,  as  Pindar  also  proclaims.  Yet,  in  such  nervous  affairs  as 
the  University  match,  many  a  quaking  bateman  looks  as  if  a  pint 
of  champagne  would  make  a  favourable  difference  in  his  score. 
So  much  depends  on  confidence.  The  writer  on  Somerset  cricket 
speaks  of  Mr.  Woods,  '  swelling  with  courage  and  pursing  his 
lips  into  that  childlike  smile.'  Some  years  ago  Cambridge  had 
only  to  get  some  ninety  runs,  and  Mr.  Berkeley,  chiefly,  had 
lowered  eight  wickets  for  about  eighty-seven.  Had  a  timid  bat 
come  in  tenth  all  might  have  been  over.  But  Mr.  Woods,  with  a 
grin,  smote  the  first  ball  to  the  ropes.  Mr.  Woods  does 
not  need  Batavian  courage,  but  there  may  be  cricketers  who  can- 
not do  their  best  on  water. 

Never  to  be  careless  with  the  worst  ball  is  another  precept. 

To  me  the  meanest  ball  that's  bowled  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  ofben  He  too  deep  for  tears. 

Indeed,  nowadays  the  worst  balls,  technically,  seem  to  get  thft 
most  wickets.  I  do  remember  being  rather  ashamed  of  catches 
got  off  egregious  long  hops,  almost  wide  to  the  off.  Yet  this 
kind  of  bad  ball,  when  bowled  avec  intention^  becomes  a  good 
one.    For  small  boyii,  our  tutor  wisely  reconmiends  small  balls 
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and  bats,  aod  short  distances.  He  has  played  on  wickets  only 
nineteen  yards  long,  in  country  matches,  and  wondered  how  he 
had  suddenly  become  such  a  strong  bowler.  Little  boys  ought 
to  have  this  sort  of  encouragement,  and  should  not  be  outweaiied 
by  bowling  at  the  regular  distance,  which  is  much  beyond  their 
strength.  And  they  should  be  prevented  from  flinging  them- 
selves away,  in  efforts  to  rival  Richardson.  Mr.  Dowson,  of 
Harrow,  when  only  about  fourteen,  was  a  model  of  a  judiciously 
trained  young  bowler. 

It  is  bracing  to  read  K.  S.  B.  on  fielding.  He  justly  remarks 
on  the  excellent  fielding  which  you  often  see  among  village  teams, 
who  are  unsophisticated  bats.  This  certainly  proves  that,  with 
health,  eyes,  and  energy,  most  men  can  field  above  the  ordinary 
average,  '  if  they  have  the  mind.'  Bnt  I  believe  that  some 
persons  are,  constitutionally,  incapable  of  fielding.  Their  fingers 
are  aU  thumbs,  and  if  they  be  of  active  and  desultory  minds  their 
wits  are  always  wool-gathering.  At  school  they  might  be  made 
to  practise  wicket-keeping  at  the  nets,  or  placed,  like  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  in  dangerous  positions.  I  had  a  kinsman  who  seemed  a 
bom  incapable  in  the  field.  He  went  to  school,  and,  coming  to 
play  for  Old  Boys,  I  observed  his  minute  form  *out  in  the 
country.'  Being  offered  half  a  sovereign  if  he  would  catch  me 
there  he  secured  the  reward,  yet,  a  year  earlier,  he  could  no  more 
catch  than  a  cow.  The  teaching  which  he  had  received  in  field- 
ing was  an  ethical  lesson  as  valuable  as  the  poems  of  Virgil,  to 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  have  given  equal  attention.  Every- 
body who  has  had  to  make  up  a  team  out  of  scanty  materials, 
with  little  choice,  knows  how  much  assiduous  practice  will  do. 
Fielding  is  as  essential  at  cricket  as  the  tedious  art  of  putting  at 
golf.  It  is  putting  that  wins  the  holes,  and  fielding  that  wins 
the  matches.     In  how  many  accounts  of  long  scores  do  we  read, 

*  Podmore  contributed  150,  but  he  was  missed  in  the  slips  when 
he  had  made  9,  and  again  at  25 '  ?  For  these  catches  the  bowler 
had  done  his  best.  On  the  other  hand  a  slip  like  K.  S. 
Banjitsinhji,  an  out  field  like  Mr.  G.  F.  Grace,  or  Mr.  Jardine, 
is  of  incalculable  value,  even  if  he  chances  to  get  a  cypher.  K. 
S.  Banjitsinhji  thinks  the  Oxford  fielding  of  1892  the  best  he 
ever  saw,  but  he  did  not  see  the  teams  of  Mr.  Bidley  and  Mr. 
Boyle.     At  the  Baj  Kumar  College,  where  he  himself  was  trained, 

*  we  had  a  higher  ideal  of  fielding  than  most  English  schools,' 
perhaps  a  greater  agility  and  prehensiveness.    Mr.  Vibart,  two 

.  years  ago,  fielded  so  well  that  it  almost  suggested  practice  under 
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a  ball-juggler.  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  at  present  the  ideal  of  a  grace- 
ful, sore,  and  active  field.  ^  There  is  far  more  merit  in  making  a 
catch  easy  by  good  judgment  than  in  bringing  off  a  veij 
difficult  catch,  rendered  difficult  by  lateness  in  starting.'  This 
year,  at  the  Public  Schools  Match,  a  fielder  near  the  Pavilion  did 
not  see  that  the  ball  had  been  hit  to  him  at  alL  I  had  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  this  sportsman,  but  I  doubt  if  our  Oriental  author 
shares  the  sentiment.  Though  astonished  by  the  existence  of 
^decadence'  at  school,  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji  would  not  make 
cricket  compulsory.  He  would  have  kicked,  like  the  Scote,  at 
King  James's  Book  of  Sports.  But  how  are  you  to  prevent 
loafing,  the  opportunity  of  Satan  ?  Show  a  boy  Mr.  Palairet, 
K.  S.  B.  thinks,  and  example  will  fire  him.  But,  alas !  there  are 
hulking,  dissolute  lads  who  do  not  perceive,  in  cricket,  what  our 
author  finely  calls  '  the  charm  that  is  too  subtle  to  be  thought 
out  and  expressed,  though  it  can  be  felt  and  enjoyed.'  What  is 
the  secret  of  the  charm  ?  A  bom  duffer  myself,  it  has  swayed 
me  since  my  infancy.  From  Gentlemen  and  Players  to  small 
street  boys,  batting  with  a  mark  on  a  wall  for  wicket,  I  cannot 
see  the  game  but  I  must  stop  to  watch  it.  But  what  is  the  charm? 
One  cannot  analyse  it,  and  it  cannot  be  intellectual,  for  I  scarcely 
ever  see  eminent Jpoets  and  novelists  at  Lord's,  or  the  Oval.  Mr. 
G-eorge  Meredith  knows  the  nameless  attraction :  Byron  played 
for  Harrow :  Cowper  brags  of  his  prowess,  but  we  know  that 
Horace  Walpole  despised  cricket  at  school,  so,  probably,  did  Gray, 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Norman  Gale  and  Mr.  Alfred  Cochrane  are 
almost  our  only  poets  of  cricket.  Methinks  that  'Horace 
Waddlepoodle  *  and  Gray  should  have  been  madt  to  play :  it 
would  have  done  them  all  the  good  in  the  world. 

The  directions  to  fielders  show  how  times  have  altered  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Long-stop  and  long-leg  are  almost  extinct. 
Almost  everybody  is  on  the  off  side ;  bowlers  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  not  to  bowl  to  leg.  We  have  few  bowlers  with  the 
leg-break,  or  rather  curl,  which  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji  thinks  difficult 
to  play.  I  think  I  remember  seeing  him  and  Gunn  fall  to  it,  in 
trying  to  hit  in  front  of  the  wicket,  in  an  Australian  matcli  at 
Lord's.  Mr.  Nepean  used  to  illustrate  the  leg-break,  and  Mr. 
Townsend  does  so ;  also,  no  doubt.  Dr.  Grace,  with  his  trap  set 
at  the  ropes.  But  the  leg-break  is  difficult  to  combine  with 
accuracy  and  good  length,  while  the  wrong  ball  now  never  escapes 
punishment.  Playing  on  the  leg  side,  in  all  its  varieties  of 
'  glances,'  has  beaten  the  bowling,  and  the  result  is  rather  mono- 
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tonous,  though  varied  by  the  'pull'  and  'hook'  to  the  unde- 
fended area  of  the  ground.  These  are  not,  of  course,  the 
old  '  Agrarian  outrage/  or  mowing  rustic  tug.  They  are  made 
considerately,  almost  elegantly,  and  demand  a  good  eye.  But 
they  are  uncommonly  perilous,  I  remember  Mr.  Fry  returning 
a  simple  ball  as  a  yet  simpler  catch  to  bowler,  in  his  first  over,  all 
because  he  tried  to  hook  it.  He  did  '  hook  it/  in  another  sense, 
and  my  heart  was  broken  within  me.  Of  course  hooking  balls 
from  Jones  or  Mr.  Jessop,  that  'rage  over  the  field'  (as 
Mohummud  Khan  says),  and  come  for  your  head  or  ribs,  needs 
great  pluck,  strong  wrists,  and  a  wonderful  eye,  Mr.  Jackson 
had  one  of  his  ribs  broken  by  Jones  in  practising  this  stroke,  but 
he  played  on.  Dumping  a  fest  baU  down  very  short,  on  the 
chance  of  something  occurring,  is  hardly  cricket,  in  my  humble 
opinion.  Our  author  has  a  good  word  for  '  the  use  of  the  legs,'  or 
cowp  de  botte,  and  here  I  cannot  follow  him.  It  is  veiy  difficult, 
as  the  rules  stand,  to  bowl  a  man  leg  before,  except  with  a  ball 
much  pitched  up.  The  use  of  the  legs  is  thus  safe  enough,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  sportsmanlike.  It  certainly  does  not  amuse. 
To  such  criticism  K.  S.  E.  replies  that  the  critic  *  does  not  under- 
stand the  point  thoroughly.*  *  There  is  much  more  in  this  class 
of  play  than  meets  the  eye.  Arthur  Shrewsbury  is  a  great 
exponent  of  it.'  Alas !  he  is,  indeed.  I  would  fain  see  a  man  out 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  he  would  have  been 
bowled,  but  for  the  coup  de  botte.  It  would  shorten  matches. 
And  I  would  not  object  to  a  line  on  the  pitch,  short  of  which 
every  ball  would  be  a  no  ball.  I  cannot  criticise  the  dicta  as  to 
making  various  strokes,  which  are  given  in  great  detail.  The 
illustrations,  not  being  instantaneous  photographs  of  men  in  the 
act,  do  not  illustrate  much.  The  chapter  on  captaincy  is  excel- 
lent. Why  did  Dr.  Grace  keep  Mr.  Bull  on  at  the  Pavilion  end, 
in  Gentlemen  and  Players?  He  could  be  hoisted  into  the 
Pavilion,  out  of  danger  of  catches,  everybody  cried  out.  Every- 
body criticises  the  management  and  choice  of  bowling.  Why 
did  not  Mr.  Stocks  play  for  Oxford  this  year  ?  Well,  I  think 
that  we  must  rely  blindly  on  captains.' 

Put  your  trust  in  Dollinger, 
And  he  will  bring  you  through. 

The  chapter  on  captaincy  is  perhaps  a  trifle  long,  as  that  on 
bowling  covers  a  good  deal  of  the  ground.  Nothing  is  better  than 
the  fancy  description  of  the  management  of  bowling,  in  a  match 
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against  Surrey.  It  opens  the  eyes  to  the  refinements  of  the  game. 
The  reader  will  watch  cricket  with  more  interest,  having  a  better 
idea  of  what  is  being  attempted,  how  balls  are  delivered,  and  fields 
placed,  to  entrap  this  or  that  celebrated  player.  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji^ 
in  brief,  puts  intellect  into  the  game,  just  as  intellect  has  its  place 
in  fencing.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  great  bowler9^  for  instance,  are 
men  of  kingly  intellect ;  Morley  was  rather  the  reveirse,  and  other 
instances  will  readily  occur.  Still,  granted  equal  physiqne,  mind 
will  teU  in  cricket,  as  in  whist,  and  moral  qualities,  as  good  humour, 
pluck,  presence  of  mind,  are  a  great  part  of  the  battle.  I  certainly 
do  not  think  games  a  good  substitute  for  compulsory  militaiy 
service.  '  This  ought  we  to  do,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone,' 
but  games  and  manly  sports  are  all  the  substitute  we  have.  '  I 
would  rather  be  a  professional  cricketer  than  a  man  who  toils  to 
make  a  large  income  out  of  some  business  that  he  hates,  in  order 
to  spend  it  upon  something  he  likes.'  But  a  man  need  not  hate 
his  business,  and  I  once  knew  a  keeper  who  had  no  interest  in  his 
profession.  There  may  be  players  who  don't  like  cricket ;  however 
they  must  be  very  unusual  characters.  As  a  rule  ^  they  are  remark- 
ably happy,'  bless  them,  ^  good  fellows  and  pleasant  companions,' 
like  gillies,  as  a  general  rule.  One  may  prefer  a  gillie,  for  a  life 
on  moors  and  lochs,  among  a  people  still  full  of  legendary  poetry 
and  tales,  is  a  more  cultivated  Ufe  than  one  passed  on  cricket 
grounds.  But  professionals  are  certainly  excellent  fellows,  as  a 
rule,  and  cricket  is  a  partial  antidote  to  the  turf.  There  is  now 
hardly  any  betting  to  corrupt  players,  whereas,  in  the  last  century, 
betting  was  as  closely  interwoven  with  cricket  as  with  racing.  The 
professional,  in  brief,  is  an  artist,  like  another :  his  art  provides  a 
cheap  and  almost  universal  pleasure,  as  innocent  as  any  known  to 
mortal  experience.  But,  like  the  actor's,  the  work  of  the  player 
dies  when  he  quits  the  stage,  like  Garrick  or  Koscius,  Fuller  Pilch, 
or  Beldham,  only  leaves  a  name :  Biat  nominia  umbra. 

This  reminds  me  that,  in  our  author's  prose-hymn  to  W.  G., 
he  rather  belittles  the  fame  of  cricketers  dead  and  gone.  *  He 
revolutionised  batting.'  This  I  deny.  Batting  must  be  accommo- 
dated to  bowling,  and  the  regular  use  of  high  over-hand  came  in 
during  the  youth  of  Dr.  Grace.  About  1860  you  saw  the  elegant 
level,  round-arm  style  of  bowling,  also  a  great  deal  of  swift,  low 
slinging,  like  Mr.  Powys's.  At  about  the  same  date  wickets 
began  to  improve,  the  high  style  of  bowling  came  in,  and  then 
Mr.  SpoflTorth  showed  us  the  manner  in  its  perfection.  Dr.  Grace 
used  his  great  height,  and  strength,  and  keen  eye  to  master  the 
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Brampton  Park,  the  delightful  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Beasley,  was 
on  Monday  last  the  scene  of  an  enjoyable  gathering,  the  occasion  being  the  annual 
"Speech  Day"  of  the  pupils  who  are  under  Mr.  Beasley's  treatment  for  that  greatest 
of  misfortunes — stammering.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Mr.  Beasley's  famous  cure  for 
stammering,  therefore  he  needs  no  introduction  from  us.  The  *'  Speech  Day,"  as  it  is 
termed,  is  a  day  set  apart  for  the  invitation  of  friends  to  *'come  and  hear"  the 
stanmierers  make  speeches,  recite,  and  act,  and  any  one  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  one  of  these  invitations  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  marvellous  results  of 
Mr.  Beasley's  treatment  of  those  who  suffer  from  this  unfortunate  affliction.  There  was 
a  large  and  distinguished  company  present,  which  included  the  Karl  of  Sandwich  and 
party  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Campbell,  a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Beasley's,  addressed  the  audience  in  a  uianner 
which  bore  remarkable  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Beasley's  treatment.  When  he 
first  came  to  Brampton  Park  this  gentleman  wets  totally  unable  to  make  a  speech,  or 
even  to  answer  questions  without  stammering  badly.  Now,  however,  throughout  liis 
speech  no  one  could  detect  the  slightest  impediment.  He  said  he  had  been  asked  by 
Mr.  Beasley  and  his  sun  to  say  how  very  pleased  and  gratified  they  were  at  the  interest 
which  was  shown  in  their  work  by  the  large  attendance  that  day.  Many  of  them,  he 
believed,  were  at  the  Speech  Day  last  year,  and  would  therefore  find  in  their  present 
programme  little  that  was  new  to  them.  There  were  several  others,  no  doubt,  to  whom 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  stammerers  saying  a  few  words  would  present  a  striking  novelty. 
To  all  of  them  he  would  apologize  in  anticipation  of  their  many  shortcomings.  They 
did  not  pretend  to  be  orators  or  actors,  and  to  the  strangers  he  would  ask  if,  in  criticising 
their  work,  they  would  please  to  remember  that  they  suffered  not  only  from  a  diffidence 
and  siiyness  which  afflicted  any  one  who  only  came  on  the  platform  once  in  a  way,  but 
that  they  also  were  the  victims  of  an  unfortunate  impediment  which  had  hitherto  forced 
them  bo  disregard  the  hope  of  ever  appearing  in  public  and  saying  a  few  words  without 
causing  pain  both  to  their  listeners  and  to  themselves.  Their  programme  that  afternoon 
would  consist  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  would  be  marie  up  of  speeches  and  recitations 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  establishment,  then  he  understood  they  were  to  be  let  loose 
for  the  space  of  thirt}'  minutes  to  disport  themselves  in  the  open  air  beneath  those  shady 
trees  which  made  Brampton  Park  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the  country,  and 
then  they  would  be  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  iieasley,  for 
which  they  were  so  justly  renowneil— (applause).  They  would  afterwards  be  called  in 
again,  when  they  would  be  inflicted  with  a  scene  from  ''Julius  Caesar" — (laughter  and 
applause) — acted  by  Mr.  Beasley,  who  would  be  suppoi-ted  by  his  celebrated  company  of 
.««tammcrer8,  and  if  they   were  not  edified,   they   would,   he   hoped,   l)e   intereatetl 
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(applanse).     He  had  gladly  taken  that  opportunity  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  thsxn 
in  order  to  prove  to  them  that,  in  spite  of  the  old  proverb,  Mr.   Beaaley  had  still  been 
able  to  "make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear'*— (laughter) — ^that  was  to  saj,  he  ba^i 
been  able  to  make  a  very  bad  stammerer  speak — (applause). 
The  following  programme  was  then  given : — 

BecitoUon **  Puodj  on  the  Barlid  of  Sir  John  Moon." 

Lecture  on  Natural  Hletorj 

BedtaUon "The  Siege  of  Laekaov."     * 

Recitation "  Faithleae  Sally  Brown.-* 

Redtotton "  The  Fireman's  Wedding. 

The  lecture  on  ''Natural  History"  was  extremely  funny,  and  creatad  roar^  of 
laughter,  many  puns  being  wonderfully  good. 

The  recitations,  both  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  given  in  a  manner  worthy  d 
their  title,  and  throughout  there  were  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of  nervousness  or 
impediment. 

Captain  Stuart  then  addressed  the  audience.  He  said  that  last  year  they  ven 
addressed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  travelled  a  distance  of  five  thousand  miles  for  tbe 
purpose  of  staying  a  further  period  with  Mr.  Beasley,  in  order  to  complete  his  cure. 
Now,  he  could  not  boast  of  having  come  all  that  distance  himself,  but  when  Mr.  Beaslej 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  occasion  of  the  Speech  IXij,  be 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  had  travelled  180  miles  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
Brampton  Park  that  day.  Although  his  journey  was  a  short  one  compared  with  th&t  of 
the  African  gentleman,  yet  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  an  equally  keen  and  ardent 
supporter  of  Mr.  Beasley's  treatment,  as  they  would  readily  believe,  when  he  informed 
them  that  some  years  ago  he  was  a  very  bad  stammerer  indeed.  Therefore  he  wms  sure 
they  would  agree  that  he  owed  much  to  Mr.  Beasley  and  his  system.  Captain  Stu&r. 
then  proceeded  to  give  some  interesting  details  regarding  Mr.  Andre's  balloon  expeditiu.> 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  after  dwelling  on  the  subject  for  a  space  of  ten  minntee,  coo 
eluded  by  saying  that  he  daresay  they  wondered  what  all  this  had  to  do  with  stammensg. 
He  would  tell  them.  If  any  one  a  few  years  ago  had  asked  him  which  would  be  mo&t 
likely  to  occur,  a  balloon  reaching  the  North  Pole  or  himself  getting  up  and  addressini: 
a  large  crowd  like  there  was  gathered  there  that  afternoon,  he  should  have  put  hi> 
money  on  the  balloon.     (Laughter). 

The  company  then  dispersed  to  the  gardens,  and  after  partaking  of  tea,  aga/i 
returned  to  the  theatre,  where  they  witnessed  a  portion  of  Shakespeare's  *'JuliQ< 
Caesar."      The  part  seleclSed  was  the  second  scene  in  Act  II.,  '*  Brutns's  OrchardL" 

The  characters  were  one  and  all  admirably  sustained,  and  when  one  remembers  that 
all  the  performers  were  only  a  short  time  ago  very  bad  stammerers,  the  result  of  th«r 
efforts  must  have  exceeded  the  moat  sanguine  expectations.  Mr.  Beasley,  although 
ostensibly  he  confines  himself  to  curing  stammering,  by  his  histrionio  abilities  makes  a 
fine  teacher  of  elocution,  besides  which  his  dramatic  instincts  have  made  him  a  mos: 
excellent  teacher  in  the  art,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  large  number  of  clergymen, 
members  of  Parliament,  barristers,  and  others,  who  have  visited  Brampton  Park,  and 
thereby  marvellously  benefited  by  his  system. — HurUingdonahire  Poet,  Aug.  1. 


The  Wetttminster  Bttdgetf  August  2nd,  1896,  says  : — 

<*  Among  the  annual  '  Speech  Days,'  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  take  place  at 
the  various  scholastic  establishments  throughout  the  kingdom,  none  perhaps  presents 
more  interesting  features  than  that  which  occurred  at  Brampton  Park,  Huntingdon, 
where  Mr.  Beasley  has  committed  to  his  charge  many  pupils  who  labour  under  the  mb- 
fortuue  of  stammering.  Rather  strange  it  would  appear  to  most  people,  the  idea  of 
holding  a  *  Speech  Day '  amongst  those  who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  least  able 
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to  speak  with  fluency,  but  to  the  large  and  distinguished  company  gathered  together  at 
Brampton  Park,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  addresses— and,  in  some 
cases,  the  elo(|uent  addresses — of  those  who  a  short  time  ago  oould  hardly  make  them- 
selves understood,  the  only  feeling  would  be  that  of  surprise  at  the  marvellouB  change 
which  had  lieen  effected. 

"  Amongst  these  addresses  must  be  singled  out  one  giving  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  efficacy  of  M  >-.  Beasley's  system  by  a  gentleman  who  had  some  few  years  ago  been 
under  Mr.  Beasley's  tuition,  but  was  unable  to  afford  the  requisite  time  for  permanent 
relief.  Recognizing  the  great  value  of  the  system,  and  wishing  to  complete  his  cure,  he 
travelled  five  thousand  miles  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  Brampton  Park  ;  he  spoke 
most  feelingly  and  gratefully  of  the  freedom  obtained  through  a  course  of  Mr.  Beasley's 
treatment,  which  he  regarded  as  perfect.  Another  address  is  worthy  of  mention,  being 
that  of  a  bright -looking  boy  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  spoke  in  a 
manner  which  one  could  scarcely  realize  coming  from  one  who  only  a  few  months  before 
was  totally  unable  to  ask  or  answer  questipns,  much  less  aspire  to  making  a  speech. 
His  articulation  and  phrasing  were  so  good  that  they  might  be  copied  with  advantage 
by  many  grown-up  people  who  aspire  to  public  speaking. 

"  The  novelty  of  the  performance  of  so  ambitious  an  attempt  as  the  trial  scene  from 
the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  which  was  afterwards  performed  by  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  only  a  short  time  ago  were  very  bad  stammerers,  but  having  through 
the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Beasley  not  only  become  perfectly  free  of  speech,  but  who 
had  never  before  attempted  acting,  was  in  itself  a  most  extraordinary  and  unique  under- 
taking. The  result  must,  however,  hare  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  even 
of  those  who  knew  Mr.  Beasley's  powers,  for  the  whole  performance  throughout  was 
such  as  is  only  to  be  expected  from  professional  actors.  It  may  be  out  of  place  to  make 
any  invidious  distinctions,  as  each  character  was  well  sustained,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  portrayal  of  Portia  by  a  young  lady  pupil,  who  only  a  few  months 
ago  placed  herself  under  Mr.  Beasley  as  a  painful  and  most  nervous  stammerer ;  and 
the  exceptional  delineation  of  the  character  of  Shylock  by  Mr.  Beasley,  which  was  given 
with  a  subtlety  and  delicacy  rarely  met  with  in  that  difficult  rdle.  The  great  feature 
was  the  elocution,  of  which  we  must  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  Indee<l,  one  would 
have  thought,  had  he  not  known  otherwise,  that  Brampton  Park,  instead  of  being  an 
institution  for  the  cure  of  stammerers,  was  an  academy  for  the  study  of  elocution,  so 
perfect  was  the  articulation  and  so  well  were  the  speeches  delivered.  « 

*'  One  of  the  most  important  features  in  Mr.  Beasley's  system  is  that  the  education 
of  stammering  boys  is  carried  on  in  a  thoroughly  scholastic  manner  during  the  time  they 
are  treated  for  their  impediment. 

**  Boys  at  a  large  school  who  stammer  are  most  heavily  handicapped  and  their  lives 
often  made  unbearable  through  the  thoughtless  or  wanton  behaviour  of  their  companions. 
In  every  school  boys  will  be  found  who  take  delight  in  laughing  at  the  afflictions  ot 
others,  and  stammering  seems  to  afford  them  special  opportunity  for  ridicule  and 
imitation.  Boys  ha%ie  been  worked  into  ungovernable  passion  through  such  heartless 
behaviour,  while  others  of  a  different  temperament  have  been  so  hurt  as  to  appear 
almost  broken-hearted.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  boys  so  treated  should  have  a 
distaste  for  school ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  many  an  amiable  lad  has  had  his 
temper  spoiled  and  his  disposition  ruined  under  saoh  oonditions.  Parents  are  often 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  boys  of  the  right  metal 
are  unwilling  to  *  peaoh '  or  oomplain. 

"Not  only  is  the  stammering  boy's  social  life  made  miserable,  but  his  scholastic 
career  is  impeded,  for  at  every  turn  his  difficulty  blocks  the  way.  He  is  often  at  the 
bottom  of  his  class  because  of  his  inability  to  say  his  lessons,  although  he  may  know 
them  far  better  than  the  others  in  his  class.    This,  after  a  time,  becomes  to  a  sensitiv- 
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lad  verj  galling,  and  frequently  has  the  efifect  of  making  him  careless,  and  causes  him 
to  lose  all  feeling  of  emulation  or  interest  in  his  work.  If  he  be  of  an  indolent  natare 
he  can  easily  shirk  his  work,  well  knowing  that  his  hesitation  will  cause  him  to  be 
ignored.  Many  a  stammering  boy  has  been  passed  over  when  his  tutor  has  given  him 
credit  for  knowing  his  work,  when  he  has  not ;  and  many  another  has  been  considered 
a  dullard,  although  perfect  in  every  line.  Tutors  cannot  be  blamed  for  passing  such 
boys,  as  the  time  of  the  whole  class  caimot  be  wasted  in  waiting  for  one  bey.  The  only 
tutors  to  be  blamefl  are  those  who  show  impatience  or  lose  their  temper,  which, 
unfortunately,  they  often  do  with  stammering  boys. 

"  Having  this  in  view,  Mr.  Beasley  employs  efficient  tutors,  so  that  a  boy's  education 
may  be  carried  on  or  completed,  or,  if  desired,  he  may  be  prepared  for  University 
matriculation  or  degrees. 

"  *The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,'  but  the  art  of  speech  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
greatest  human  power.  Is  it  not  then  a  most  remarkable  and  unaccountable  fact  that 
not  only  is  this  great  power  absolutely  uncultivated  at  schools,  but  that  in  most  of  them 
bad  habits  of  speech  are  positively  induced  by  the  present  system  of  cramming  and  high 
pressure.  Those  children  who  show  more  than  average  intelligence  and  aptitude  are 
pushed  forward  and  over-worked  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  samples  of  the 
proficiency  of  this  or  that  scholastic  establishment  to  the  lifelong  injury  of  the  little 
pupil.  Liegislation  which  forbids  the  bodily  overworking  of  chMdren  might  well 
interfere  to  save  this  abuse  of  their  mental  powers.  The  theory  of  many  eminent 
physicians  that  the  great  increase  in  stammering  at  the  present  day  is  due  to  these 
causes  is  no  doubt  correct,  since  it  is  invariably  the  quick,  inteUigsnt  boy,  and  not  the 
slow  or  dull  subject,  who  falls  the  readiest  victim. 

"How  then  can  the  extraordinary  apathy  of  jMirents  be  accounted  for?  They 
have  probably  consulted  the  family  doctor,  and  are  only  too  ready  to  accept  his  com- 
forting formula  that  the  *  boy  will  grow  out  of  it.'  All  medical  men  will  not  treat  the 
matter  in  this  cavalier-like  manner,  far  from  it.  Many  of  them  are  fully  alive  to  the 
vast  growth  and  increasing  importance  of  the  malady,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
still  many  to  be  found  who  do  not  like  to  admit  their  ignorance  on  the  subject  (which 
in  truth  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  their  profession),  and  therefore  dismiss  it 
in  this  easy  but  reprehensible  manner.  li  any  proof  ef  the  fallacy  of  their  theory  be 
needeil  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  thousands  of  stammerers  of  mature  age  who  have 
lived,  and  live  now,  to  reproach  their  parents  for  their  neglect,  but  for  which  their 
trouble  might  have  been  eradicated  during  their  education.  With  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation the  competition  for  qualification  for  the  dififerent  professions  becomes  keener,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  authorities  are  growing  correspondingly  strioter  in 
refusing  to  pass  candidates  whose  speech  education  has  been  neglected. 

"  *  Physician  cure  thyself,'  would  be  a  fitting  title  to  a  little  book  written  by  Mr. 
Beasley  on  *  Stammering:  Its  Treatment,'  wherein  the  author  alludes  to  the  fact  of 
having  cured  himself  of  that  malady  after  suffering  for  more  than  thirty  years." 


STAMMERING:  Its  Treatment. 

(SIXTEENTH    EDITION,) 
Will   be  forwarded   on   application   to   Mr.    B.    BEASLEY, 
BRAMPTON    PARK,    HUNTINQDON. 
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iiew  bowling.  He  was,  and  is,  famons  for  '  placing '  balls.  Bat 
where  is  the  *  revolationary '  originality  ?  ^  It  was  bad  cricket  to 
hit  a  straight  balL'  This  is  historically  erroneous.  People  drove 
pitched-np  straight  balls  exactly  as  they  do  to-day,  and  forced 
away  short  ones.  I  particularly  remember  Sir  B.  T.  Reid's 
strength  in  this  stroke,  though  he  was  eminent  rather  as  a  wicket- 
keeper  than  as  a  bat.  People  did  not  favour  pulling  long  hops ; 
but,  remember,  there  were  plenty  of  fields  on  the  on  side,  and 
not  much  was  got  by  pulling.  I  always  did  it,  myself,  but  that 
was  from  levity  of  mind,  not  from  a  desire  to  innovate.  Dr. 
Grace  *  founded  the  modem  theory  of  batting  by  making  forward 
and  back  play  of  equal  importance/  So  they  always  had  been. 
The  old  instrument  was  not  *  one-stringed,* 

O  Marsden,  at  cricket^  is  Nature's  perfection, 
For  hitting  the  ball  in  any  directioD, 

says  a  poet  of  1826.  Aylward,  Beldham,  Fuller  Pilch,  G-eorge 
Parr  played  no  instrument  of  one  string.  A  man  might  have  a 
favourite  stroke,  and  Dr.  Grace  has  many  strokes,  but  that  is  the 
result  of  skill  rather  than  of  innovating  ideas.  E.  M.  was  really 
more  of  an  innovator.  I  don't  recognise  in  Dr.  Grace  a  kind  of 
Yama,  'who  found  and  cut  the  path.'  The  path  was  always 
there,  only  the  Doctor  trod  it  most  firmly.  Odr  novelties  arise 
chiefly  from  the  greater  accuracy  of  overhand  bowling,  and  the 
use  of  the  off  system.  One  would  like  to  see  the  leg  system  tried : 
almost  all  the  fields  on  the  on  side,  and  no  balls  bowled  to  ^he  off. 
These  remarks  are  not  offered  ia  a  spirit  of  depreciation.  Dr. 
Grace  is  the  greatest  cricketer  who  ever  lived.  I  would,  indeed, 
liefer  see  Mr.  Alan  Steel,  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd,  or  Mr.  Edward 
Lyttelton  at  their  best,  for  they  were  more  graceful  to  behold. 
But  it  is  in  execution  applied  to  bowling  that  Dr.  Grace  has  shone, 
I  think,  rather  than  in  creative  invention.  K.  S.  Banjitsinhji 
never  saw  the  pre-Grace  bats,  and  I  myself  saw  very  little  of  them. 
Carpenter  and  Hay  ward  I  never  saw,  nor  Tarrant  and  Jackson.  But 
I  fancy  they  had  strokes  enough,  off  bowliug  good  in  itself,  and 
fitvoured  by  the  wickets.  An  underhand  bowler,  K.  S.  R.  should 
know,  could  *  make  the  ball  break  or  bump,'  on  the  old  wickets, 
as  we  read  in  the  cases  of  David  Harris  and  Tom  Walker.  Harris's 
ball  (p.  387)  '  rose  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  pitch.'  I  think 
the  &8test  bowling  I  ever  saw  was  the  underhand  of  a  very  fast 
Scotch  overhand  bowler,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barclay,  known  to  partial 
friends  as  *  The  Jointer.'     We  also  hear  remarks  on  Brown  o 
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Brighton,  and  Mr.  Osbaldistone.  Then  look  at  what  Mitfoid 
writes  of  Beldham's  catting.  'His  wrist  seemed  to  turn  on 
springs  of  the  finest  steel.'  I  conceive  that  these  heroes  would 
equal  ours,  after  a  week's  practice.  And  they  knew  not  pads  or 
gloves  in  the  early  century. 

This  is  my  only  fault-finding,  though  the  book  might  be  more 
succinct  in  certain  passages.  The  doubling  of  narrative  by  Mr. 
Case  and  Mr.  Ford  is  rather  unlucky,  but  each  prefers  to  dwell  on 
the  successes  of  his  own  University,  particularly  Mr.  Ford,  that  gpreat 
pre-eminent  hitter.  We  hear  of  Mr.  Leslie's  catch,  which  was  given 
'  not  out,'  justly,  as  £Bir  as  my  eyes  could  be  trusted,  but  these 
orbs  are  not  light  blae.  As  to  the  first  case  of  Cambridge 
eccentricity,  I  believe  Mr.  Brain  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  not  con- 
spiring to  get  out.  It  was  only  too  easy.  On  the  second  occasion 
the  manoeuvre  worked  for  the  defeat  of  Cambridge,  and  probably 
they  will  never  try  it  again.  Mr.  H.  K.  Foster's  121  out  of  196, 
in  1895,  was  the  best  innings  I  ever  saw  in  a  University  match, 
or  perhaps  anywhere.  Bat  I  hope  to  see  Mr.  Jessop  again,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Thornton  was  as  hard  a  hitter.  The  book, 
€n/!n,  is  a  glory  to  all  concerned,  but  in  the  medium  size  the 
plates  are  apt  to  slip  out,  or  so  I  found  it  in  my  own  copy. 

Let  me  end  with  an  elegant  anecdote,  as  K.  S.  R.  gives  none. 
A  little  girl  was  lately  observed  to  wear  an  aspect  of  solemn  joy  at 
breakfast,  which  she  ate  in  silence.  ^  What's  the  matter,  Jenny  ? ' 
€aid  her  father;  'you  seem  to  have  something  on  your  mind.' 
*  Don't  you  know  what  day  it  is  ? '  replied  the  little  maid ;  *  it  is 
Attewell's  birthday.'  Here,  indeed,  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
Game. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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THE  old  taw  tells  us  we  mufet  *  first  catch  our  hare.'  Before 
eating  our  lobster  salad  it  is  equally  clear  we  must  first  catch 
our  lobster,  or  that  Eome  one  else  must  do  so  for  us. 

Perhaps  few  people  who  eat  their  Falad  give  much  thought  to 
the  catching  of  the  lobster  that  is  in  it,  or  imagine  what  amount 
of  preparation,  and  often  rough  work,  is  gone  through  to  place  it 
on  their  table. 

This  woik  and  preparation  has  been  interesting  to  me,  per- 
haps because  it  has  been  brought  somewhat  specially  to  my 
notice. 

For  many  years  in  summer  time,  while  cruising  with  my  hus- 
land  on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  I  have  watched  the 
men,  both  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  busy  at  their  crabbing. 

Often  in  passing  them  we  have  hove  to,  to  see  them  haul 
their  pots,  and  to  buy  a  lobster  from  them.  (By  choice  I  prefer 
a  crab,  but  I  never  liked  to  buy  one  alive,  for  a  reason  I  will  after- 
wards explain.) 

Now  and  then,  if  no  fishermen  were  handy  and  we  desirous  of 
our  salad,  we  would  haul  a  pot  ourselves  (the  most  exciting  way 
of  getting  it),  and,  appropriating  the  catch,  we  would  leave  its 
worth  in  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

The  preparations  for  this  fishing,  too,  I  have  also  watched 
with  interest — that  is,  the  making  and  rigging  out  of  the  pots, 
which  must  be  done  afresh  each  year,  the  pots  lasting  but  one 
season. 

These  preparations  are  generally  made  during  February  and 
March,  a  slack  time  for  fishing ;  those  I  saw  were  carried  on  by  a 
Devon  crabber  friend  of  mine  in  an  old  '  linhay,'  or  shed,  which 
was  lent  him  for  the  purpose. 

Before  describing  these  preparations  I  must  say  a  word  or 
two  about  this  special  crabber,  whose  work  I  knew  well,  and  who 
told  me  much  about  its  pleasures  and  its  dilBBculties. 
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His  came  was  Tom  Tallack  (or  if  it  was  not,  that  name  will 
serve  as  well  as  any  other  to  introduce  him  to  the  reader) ;  his 
age  was  forty.  He  was  a  noticeable  man,  very  tall  and  loosely 
made,  ef  great  bodily  strength  as  well  as  originality,  which  last 
two  qualities  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  power  and  a  character 
in  our  small  seaside  place. 

I  get  to  know  him  well,  for  in  after  years  he  turned  yachtsman, 
and  became  a  hand,  on  board  my  husband's  various  craft  for  a  long 
time,  as  did  also  two  others  of  his  family. 

His  family  were  all,  I  think,  somewhat  remarkable  in  appear- 
ance. The  father  and  four  brothers  (of  whom  my  friend  Tom 
was  the  eldest)  were  each  of  them  over  six  feet  in  height  and 
strong  in  proportion — a  formidable  force  to  reckon  with,  when 
they  ranged  themselves  together  in  a  row  at  a  political  meeting, 
as  they  did  sometimes,  with  the  object  of  disallowing  certain 
practiced  they  disapproved. 

The  mother,  I  have  often  thought,  was  the  greatest  power  of 
them  all ;  at  any  rate,  from  her  they  got  their  cleverness  and  wit. 
She  ruled  all  her  six-foot  high  belongings  and  their  families  with 
a  rod  of  iron  till  her  death,  and  few  mothers  have  ever  been 
more  regretted  or  beloved. 

In  these  early  days  of  our  acquaintance  Tom  was  in  partner- 
ship with  one  of  his  brothers.  He  was  a  great  adept  at  crabbing, 
ar  well  as  at  making  the  pots  in  which  the  crabs  and  lobsters  are 
caught. 

.  He  made,  indeed,  not  only  all  the  pots  he  wanted  for  his  own 
use,  but  sought  orders  from  other  fishermen  up  and  down  the 
coast  for  making  theirs.  This  pot-making  became  in  time  to 
him  quite  a  valuable  industry,  and  provided  him  with  employ- 
ment in  the  slack  time  of  year — January  to  March — when  the 
herring  fishery  is  over,  and  all  sorts  of  summer  fitting  out  and 
works  not  yet  begun. 

Perhaps  few  except  those  who  live  in  a  fishing  town  or  vil- 
lage know  what  the  pots  are  like  in  which  the  crabs  are  caught. 

My  friend  Tom  would  hardly  have  credited  those  not  living 
by  the  sea  with  knowing  anything  he  thought  worth  knowing. 
In  my  young  unsophisticated  days  I  used  to  listen  with  amaze- 
ment and  amusement  to  the  way  he  and  other  sailors  used  to 
speak  of  such  as  lived  inland.  They  dubbed  them  shore-going 
folk,  landlubber?,  in-country-folk,  in  tones  so  ironical,  I  used  to 
think  there  must  be  some  great  inferiority  in  their  type — ^I  still 
believe  they  think  there  is  ! 
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In  the  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  some  who  have  not  Tom's 
advantage  of  living  on  or  by  the  sea  may  be  interested  in  the 
catching  of  their  lobster,  I  am  tempted  to  try  and  describe  these 
pots  and  the  manner  of  their  using. 

The  shape  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  ordinary  glass  safety 
ink-bottle  so  often  seen :  big  at  the  base,  it  narrows  up  towards 
the  top,  and  here  (as  in  the  ink-bottle)  the  neck,  instead  of 
stopping  short,  turns  over,  and  is  continued  some  little  way  down- 
wards inside  the  pot. 

The  method  of  their  making  is  exactly  in  the  reverse  order 
to  the  way  I  have  described  it,  for  the  pots  are  begun  to  be  con- 
structed at  this  tumed-in  neck,  and  are  finished  off  at  the  broad 


Tom's  mode  of  working  at  them  was  as  follows.  He  first 
firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  *  linhay '  a  post  of  convenient 
height ;  at  this  he  stood ;  on  the  top  of  this  '  postie/  as  he  called 
it,  he  fattened  a  round  piece  of  wood  9  inches  in  diameter, 
twelve  holes  around  its  edge ;  on  this  the  pots  were  formed. 

The  material  needed  for  their  construction  is  ^witheys,'  or 
willow  sticks,  such  as  are  used  for  any  coarse  sort  of  basket. 
(The  pots  being,  in  fact,  rough  baskets  of  the  peculiar  shape  I 
have  described.) 

'  Witheys '  suitable  can  be  bought  from  a  basket-maker  at  the 
cost  of  2«.  a  bundle  (a  bundle  makes  four  pots) ;  but  Tom,  anxious 
to  drive  a  good  and  regular  trade  by  his  pot-making,  found  a 
way  of  getting  his  *  witheys '  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

He  hired  a  *  withey  bed '  up  the  river  on  his  own  account — . 
that  is,  a  swampy  bit  of  ground  on  which  willows  have  been 
planted. 

For  this  '  bed,'  an  acre  in  extent,  he  paid  a  rent  of  22.  10«.  a 
year.  It  yielded,  more  or  less,  some  fifty  bundles.  Half  of  these 
he  sold  at  the  usual  rate,  28.  per  bundle,  realising  thereby  the 
price  which  the  ground  cost  him.  The  other  twenty-five  he  kept 
for  his  own  use,  and  thus  obtained  material  for  more  than  all  the 
pots  he  needed  at  the  expense  only  of  his  time  and  labour. 

When  work  was  slack  and  tides  were  good,  he  would  go  up  in 
his  big  boat  and  bring  them  home. 

Willow  from  the  hedge  was  no  use  to  him,  except  for  the 
rough  bottom  of  the  pot.  '  Thems  that  crips,'  he  explained  to  me 
once ;  *  they  won't  bend  like  the  trained  withey  du ; '  but  for  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  he  would  lay  hands  on  hedge  willow  or  halse 
(hazel),  or  any  other  '  old  stuff'  the  farmers  would  let  him  cut. 
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Having  got  all  together,  Tom  would  start  work  by  choosing 
twelve  stont  *  witheys  pointed  tn  t'  ends/  and  fixing  them  into 
the  twelve  holes  around  the  small  piece  of  wood  I  have  before 
described. 

Letting  them  stand  upright,  he  next  wove  small  supple  twigs 
about  them  till  he  had  formed  the  mouth  of  the  basket  some 
eight 'inches  in  height. 

Fixing  a  couple  of  dozen  more  stout  sticks  into  this  woven 
part,  he  now  turned  the  whole  of  them  over  (like  the  outside  of 
the  inkpot),  and,  taking  great  care  not  to  '  cripple  the  witheys ' 
in  the  doing  it,  he  tied  them  mth  a  stout  cord  round  the  middle 
of  the  post  to  keep  them  down. 

After  this  he  did  the  'ringing,'  that  is,  the  weaving  of  a  strong 
twist  round  the  pot  at  certain  intervals.  Into  each  ring  he  intro- 
duced still  more  stout  witheys,  making  thus  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  base  of  the  basket. 

When  it  was  at  last  brought  to  the  size  required,  Tom  took 
the  pot  off  the  post  and  placed  it  neck  downwards  on  the  floor. 
Seating  himself  on  a  rough  case  beside  it,  he  next  formed  its 
bottom,  much,  I  suppose,  as  is  formed  the  bottom  of  any  ordinary 
basket. 

Taking  every  other  three  or  four  witheys,  he  brought  them 
straight  across,  and  made  of  them  a  strong  frame  into  which  the 
*  old  rubbish,'  as  he  styled  the  hedge  willow  and  the  halse,  was 
worked.  This  done,  he  lastly  took  up  the  remaining  alternate 
witheys  and  wove  them  into  a  thick  edge,  to  protect  the  pot  in 
its  rubbing  on  the  ground. 

Tom's  pots  were  made  of  the  stoutest  material  possible,  because 
his  fishing  lay  some  way  out  to  sea  among  big  rocks,  where  there 
was  more  wear  and  tear  than  in  inshore  work. 

Tom  was  a  sharp  fellow,  and  had  taught  himself  this  trade. 
He  knew  *  no  more'n  a  babe  about  it,'  he  told  me,  when  he  began, 
but  having  a  great  wish  to  learn  he  *  just  catch'd  ahold  o'  another 
fellow's  pots,  and  gained  an  insight  by  lukin'  well  into  their 
workin'.' 

He  became  a  quick  hand  at  it,  and  could,  when  he  chose,  turn 
out  as  many  as  four  pots  a  day.  One  winter,  he  told  me,  he 
made  'all  300  pots,'  which  he  sold  mostly  at  Budleigh  Salterton 
and  Beer,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  them,  the  crabbing 
being  the  *  depending '  fishery. 

He  earned  good  wages  by  this  work.  For  each  pot  delivered 
he  charged  28.  6d.     The  witheys  cost  him  6d.,  which  left  2«.  of 
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clear  gain  on  each.  Counting  four  pots  a  day,  which  to  him  was 
very  possible,  he  could  therefore  make  88.  by  each  day's  labour — 
no  mean  wage  indeed. 

Some  days,  of  course,  were  lost  from  time  to  time  by  the 
fetching  of  the  witheys  and  the  delivery  of  the  pots.  Some  time, 
too,  because  sailors  never  work  thus  hard  for  long  on  end,  their 
peculiar  upbringing  and  life  unfitting  them  for  anything  so 
dreadfully  prosaic  as  regular  employment. 

Counting,  however,  for  all  interruptions,  necessary  and  un- 
necessary, Tom  considered  he  did  excellently  well  out  of  his  pot- 
making,  and  generally  spent  a  couple  of  months  of  each  year  bard 
at  it. 

About  the  middle  of  March  he  knocked  off,  and  prepared  for 
fishing.  Had  he  chosen  he  could,  of  course,  have  continued  fish- 
ing all  the  year,  for  there  is  no  close  time  for  crabs  and  lobsters. 
Practically,  however,  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  do  so  in  the 
winter ;  for  working,  as  I  have  said  he  did,  some  way  from  land, 
he  lost  too  many  pots  through  stress  of  weather,  and  through  not 
being  able  to  get  out  regularly  to  attend  to  them. 

One  cold  blustering  day  in  March  I  remember  I  was  passing 
his  old  shed,  and  I  looked  in  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on.  I 
found  him  making  last  preparations  for  his  season's  start,  ballast- 
ing one  by  one  the  number  of  new  pots  that  lay  piled  up  against 
the  sides  of  the  *  linhay.' 

This  ballasting  consists  of  fastening  three  ordinary  bricks,  at 
equal  distances  apart,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Twenty-seven 
pounds,  said  Tom  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  was  the  weight  of 
ballast  needed  for  each  pot. 

*  Why,  Tom,*  I  exclaimed,  *  I  never  should  have  guessed  a 
brick  weighed  nine  pounds  !  * 

'  Did  you  ever  weigh  him  wet  ? '  Tom  inquired  in  his  slow, 
pungent  manner.  His  question  disconcerted  me,  for  my  imagina- 
tion had,  alas !  been  so  dull,  I  had  never  even  thought  of  there 
being  a  difference  of  weight  between  one  wet  and  one  dry. 

Tom  and  his  brother  fished  with  about  forty  pots,  so  the 
ballasting  alone  took  some  little  time.  After  that  there  came  the 
business  of  attaching  some  twenty-one  fathoms  of  line  to  each  pot, 
and,  lastly,  that  of  corking  the  line. 

This  done,  all  was  ready  for  a  start,  except  bait  and  *  skivers.' 

The  bait  they  use  is  various,  just  what  is  cheapest  at  the 
time.  Eay,  gurnet,  dog-fish,  flounders,  all  are  suitable,  but  gurnet 
quite  fresh  is  perhaps  preferred. 
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I  had  a  notion  that  this  bait  was  jost  thrown  in  any  way  into 
the  pot.  Tom  scorned  the  very  idea,  and  informed  me  I  should 
not  cat^h  many  crabs  like  that,  for  that  conger  and  any  other 
such  *  old  thing '  would  get  in  and  eat  it  up.  To  prevent  their 
doing  this,  the  bait  is  secured  by  great  ^  skivers/  or  skewers  (those 
of  elder  wood  are  preferred,  because  they  keep  their  point  the  best), 
at  the  top  of  the  pot,  just  between  the  outer  edge  audits  trimed-in 
neck. 

The  crabs  attracted  by  the  food  find  their  way  in,  climb  up  and 
get  the  baitj  but  owing  to  the  tumed-in  neck  they  cannot  get  out 
again,  <  And,'  sajs  Tom,  ^  next  mom  us  ups  an'  naps  'em  nicely.' 

Tom's  fishing  ground  was  a  rocky  bank  some  nine  miles  from 
the  shore,  on  which  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  fathoms  of 
water.  This  bank  ran  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length,  bat  some 
parf.s  were  better  fishing  ground  than  others ;  some  parts  they 
found,  too,  were  better  ground  for  crabs  and  some  for  lobsters. 

Lobsters  like  *  proper  rocks,'  Tom  explained  to  me,  whereas 
crabs  are  plentiful  on  merely  roughish  ground.  Many  of  the 
rocks  on  this  ledge  were  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  height;  some 
few  Tom  found  measured  even  eighteen  feet. 

Fishing  here,  they  were  luckily  exempted  from  that  natural 
enemy  of  the  poor  crabbers — the  trawler — who,  with  silent,  cruel 
sweep  of  his  long  beam  and  net  will  carry  away  the  gear,  or  drag 
the  pots  of  some  poor  working  man,  leaving  him  to  find  next 
morning  perhaps  half  his  means  of  subsistence  vanished. 

Trawlers  cannot  work  on  rocks;  so  though  a  passing  vessel 
might  perchance  disturb  a  pot  or  two,  such  losses  were  but  small, 
and,  as  they  manufactured  their  own  crab  pots,  counted  for  but 
little  on  the  whole. 

A  busy,  bustling  time  were  these  last  days  of  preparation,  for 
besides  the  ballasting  and  gearing  of  the  pots  there  was  the  boat 
to  scrape  and  paint  and  generally  fit  cut. 

The  boat  Tom  used  belonged  to  his  brother  and  himself,  and 
was  a  proud  possession.  She  had  been  built  on  purpose  for  them 
and  this  special  work,  and  was  called  after  them,  'The  Two 
Brothers.* 

She  was  a  nice  bold  little  craft,  twenty-one  feet  in  length ; 
she  had  three  feet  draught,  and  was  lug  and  mizen-rigged.  This 
rig  was  considered  a  specially  suitable  one  for  their  purpose, 
because  so  little  trouble.  There  was  but  to  lower  down  the  masts 
when  they  arrived  upon  the  fishing  ground,  and  both  men  were 
free,  the  one  to  take  to  the  i)addles  and  the  other  to  haul  the  pots. 
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One  mu8t  pick  one's  time  carefully  for  a  start  in  the  rough 
month  of  March,  with  a  boat  piled  up  with  baskets  one  upon  the 
other,  as  many  as  she  can  carry,  making  so  much  top  weight  and 
hamper.  A  fine  day,  as  I  say,  must  be  chosen  for  this  work,  and  it 
is  disappointing  when  all  is  ready  to  have  often  to  wait  some  time 
for  it  and  to  find,  after  a  sharp  spurt  of  finishing  up,  that  heavy 
weather  has  set  in,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  watch 
patiently  for  its  close. 

These  sudden  '  backwardings '  are  the  common  occurrences  of 
a  sailor's  lot.  He  has  known  them  from  a  lad,  and  has  learned  to 
take  them  with  an  even  temper.  I,  with  my  untrained  shore- 
going  attitude  of  mind,  have  often  envied  him  his  ready  adapta- 
bility and  cheerful  humour  in  meeting  hardships  and  vicissitudes 
that  make  us  ordinary  folk  wince  and  murmur  complainingly. 

The  long-Iooked-for  fair  weather  comes  at  last,  and  the  start  is 
made  ;  probably  at  earliest  dawn,  before  the  world  is  up. 

I  have  never  witnessed  it  myself,  though  I  have  often  watched 
the  boat  slip  in  again,  perhaps  just  saving  by  the  merest  fluke  (as 
they  say)  her  tide ;  all  anxiety  now  on  board  to  get  back  to  shore 
and  pack  the  crabs  and  lobsters  off  to  market. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  season  are  chiefly  spent  in  taking  out 
the  pots  and  carefully  getting  the  right  marks ;  a  very  important 
point,  because  unless  the  pots  are  dropped  actually  on  the  ledge, 
no  fish  will  certainly  be  caught. 

The  mere  letting  go  the  pots  is  a  very  easy  matter ;  there  is 
no  fastening  of  them  together  or  even  anchoring  of  them.  They 
are  but  roughly  tossed  overboard  about  twenty  yards  apart,  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  bank.  The  weight  of  the  ballast,  and  of 
the  pot  itself  when  sodden  (I  have  learnt  now  that  things  weigh 
heavier  when  wet),  will  keep  them  down  ;  and  the  long  corked  line 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  will  show  its  position  to  the 
owner. 

Tom  and  his  brother  went  out,  of  course,  every  possible  day  to 
haul  their  pots  and  rebait  them.  Bait  is  no  good  after  soaking  in 
the  water  all  the  night,  and  big  crabs,  if  hungry,  will  sometimes 
break  the  basket  all  to  pieces  to  get  out  for  food. 

In  the  early  season,  of  course,  they  were  often  prevented  from 
getting  out  to  see  to  the  pots  as  often  as  they  needed  it ;  but  in 
the  summer  time  they  generally  managed  to  go  out  most  days. 
One  lovely  summer,  Tom  told  me,  there  was  such  a  long  spell  of 
favourable  weather  that  they  did  not  miss  a  single  day  for  ten 
whole  weeks. 
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The  taking  of  the  fish  out  of  the  pot  is  a  work  of  knack  and 
skill.  Crabs  especially  require  to  be  handled  carefully  to  avoid 
unpleasant  consequences. 

Lobsters  should  be  caught  hold  of  as  close  to  the  eyes  as  pos- 
sible, and  hauled  out  of  the  pot,  tail  first. 

Crabs  are  not  so  easy  to  manage.  '  Him's  that  stubborn/  a 
fisherman  complained  to  me  one  day ;  ^  not  like  a  lobster  as  comes 
away  easy.'  The  way  to  handle  a  crab  is  to  get  hold  of  his  four 
small  legs ;  he  will  be  sure  then  to  bring  one  of  his  big  claws 
down  close  to  them.  When  the  one  is  thus  and  the  other  hanging 
loose  you  must  seize  your  opportunity,  quickly  draw  him  out  of 
the  pot,  and  put  him  in  his  special  welL 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  in  the  boat  are  two  small 
separate  boarded-in  compartments,  called  wells,  one  for  crabs  and 
the  other  for  lobsters. 

When  once  in  these  wells  neither  give  any  more  trouble ;  a 
lobster  may  perhaps  flop  about  a  little,  but  a  crab  will '  get  away 
quiet '  at  once  and  lie  still. 

A  good  fisherman  will  get  his  catch  home  in  as  fine  condition 
as  he  possibly  can.  For  this  object  he  will  cover  his  fish  up  from 
the  hot  sun  with  a  bit  of  an  old  sail,  or  a  rough  bag  or  two  taken 
out  for  the  purpose,  and  he  will  keep  them  constantly  drenched 
with  fait  water. 

This  care  is  taken  in  order  that  both  the  crabs  and  lobsters 
may  be  kept  alive ;  for  the  sad  reason,  alas !  that  it  is  thought 
necessary  that  they  should  be  boiled  alive. 

Fond  as  I  am  of  all  kinds  of  fishing  (and  there  is  cruelty  in  all 
sport,  I  fear),  this  practice  always  filled  me  with  compunction. 
If  we  have  the  right  to  use  dumb  animals  for  our  sport  and  food, 
it  is  agreed  by  all  it  is  not  sportsmanlike  to  torture  them  when  in 
our  power. 

A  lobster's  death  is  not  a  cruel  one,  perhaps.  He  is  thrown 
into  rapidly  boiling  water,  and  must  therefore  die  at  once ;  as  Tom 
expressed  it,  *  You  never  sees  a  move  in  *em.'  But  a  crab  there 
is  no  doubt,  I  am  afraid,  is  made  to  suffer  much.  He  cannot,  so 
the  fishermen  say,  be  cooked  in  boiling  water  like  the  lobster, 
because  he  would  throw  off  all  his  legs  if  that  were  done.  He 
must,  poor  creature !  be  put  into  cold  water,  which  is  then  brought 
gradually  to  the  boil. 

*  Yes  fay,'  Tom  said  to  me  one  day  when  speaking  on  this 
subject,  *  crabs  show  much  sufferin'  I  du  well  believe  They  will 
try  all  they  can  du  to  rise  the  cover  of  the  fuma.ce '  (a  copper 
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where  they  are  boiled),  *an'  get  out  when  they  du  feel  the  water 
be  too  hot  for  'em,  and  they  be  goin'  t'die.  Bat/  he  added,  '  us 
takes  no  note  o'  that.' 

So  little  note  did  they  take  of  it,  that  when  the  poor  things 
struggled,  as  he  said,  to  get  out  of  the  furnace,  he  and  his  brother 
put  great  stones  upon  the  top  of  it  to  keep  them  down. 

They  did  this  in  the  pursuance  of  their  trade.  It  was  their 
business  to  catch  and  send  out  the  crabs  in  as  good  condition  for 
food  as  they  could ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  cooked  in  this  way, 
they  were  in  the  most  excellent  condition  possible. 

Various  cooks  have  told  me  that  they  can  cook  a  crab  in  boiling 
water  like  a  lobster,  and  I  have  wondered  how  to  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  their  statement  and  the  undoubted  experience 
of  the  fishermen  I  have  mentioned.  The  only  way  I  can  explain  it 
to  myself  is  that  by  the  time  a  crab  has  reached  their  pot  there  is 
but  little  life  in  him,  and  he  has  no  energy  to  cast  his  legs  or  do 
anything  but  die  quietly ;  whereas  the  crabs  that  these  men 
brought  to  their  *  furnace '  were  practically  straight  out  of  the 
water,  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  the  fullest  activity  and  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  more  wholesome  and 
delicious  food.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  not  tasted  a  fish  that 
has  been  dropped  straight  from  the  sea  into  the  pot  knows  what  the 
real  flavour  and  delicacy  of  that  fish  can  be ;  and  much  of  the 
bad  name  that  crabs  and  lobsters  have  obtained  as  unwholesome 
and  indigestible  food  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  cooked 
fresh  and  in  good  condition,  as  these  men  cooked  theirs. 

Still  for  all  that,  as  T  have  said  before,  I  had  a  feeling  of  great 
compunction  as  regards  the  crabs ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
(my  husband  humouring  me  in  the  matter)  I  never  liked  to  have 
one  bought  alive  or  cooked  on  board. 

The  generality  of  crabbers  do  not  cook  their  fish  themselves, 
as  these  men  did. 

They  either  sell  it  straightway  at  the  quay  on  their  return  to 
port,  or  they  dispose  of  it  to  the  vessels  that  come  down  from 
Hamble  and  elsewhere,  to  collect  it  for  the  London  market.  In 
this  latter  case  it  is  kept  temporarily  in  proper  store-pots,  where  it 
is  fed  with  fish  of  kinds  until  the  vessel  comes. 

Tom  and  his  brother  managed  by  their  own  enterprise  to 
obtain  a  better  price  for  their  fish  than  any  of  these  men  could 
do,  though  of  course  at  the  expense  of  much  more  trouble  to 
themselves. 

They  contrived  to  do  without  the  middle-man,  and  through 
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a  friend's  good  offices,  found  a  constant  market  for  both  crabs  and 
lobsters  in  various  inland  towns,  to  which  they  packed  them  of 
in  hampers  as  soon  as  they  were  ready. 

Tom  liked  the  life  and  took  great  interest  in  his  work. 

The  ease  or  hardship  of  it,  of  course,  much  depended  on  the 
moods  of  that  most  frolicsome  of  motive  powers,  the  wind. 

When  she  smiled  on  them,  a  few  hours'  pleasant  sail  wouki 
take  them  to  their  destination  and  bring  them  back  again. 
When  she  was  sullen  and  would  give  no  help,  it  meant  instead 
many  hours  of  heavy  work  and  strain  in  rowing  to  get  there. 
When  she  was  angry,  things  were  even  worse ;  for  then  there 
might  be  danger,  or  a  sharp  run  for  safety  under  the  lee  of  some 
kindly  headland  till  her  anger  was  appeased. 

Their  average  takings,  so  they  told  me,  came  to  about  268,  or 
30a.  a  day. 

Their  average  earnings  through  one  year,  when  they  kept  a 
strict  account  of  them,  were  6f.  10«.  per  week  during  the  seven 
months  that  they  were  out. 

This,  according  to  custom,  was  divided  into  three  shares,  one 
for  each  of  themselves  and  one  for  the  boat. 

Oat  of  their  shares  {2L  38.  4(2.  a  week  each)  all  small  current 
expenses  had  to  be  paid.  The  boat's  share  they  put  away  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  for  next  year's  repairs  and  needs. 

Tom  admitted  he  made  a  good  living  by  the  work.  He 
saved  money,  and  got  a  second  boat  and  sets  of  nets  for  the  herring 
fishery.  After  a  time,  however,  he  had  much  ill-luck.  One  year 
his  nets  were  lost  and  the  boat  sunk.  He  was  too  proud  to  go 
*  gathering '  (as  they  call  carrying  round  a  petition  to  get  help), 
and  both  he  and  his  brother  turned  yachtsmen,  finding  the 
settled  wage  they  got  thereby  had  its  advantages  with  growing 
age  and  families,  and  that  the  life  was  a  '  gentleman's '  one  by 
contrast  to  the  rough  one  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

One  day,  when  I  was  talking  to  him  and  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  his  former  life,  I  told  him  I  thought  I  knew  all  its  exigencies 
BO  well  that  I  was  almost  qualified  to  undertake  it  myself.  *  Yes, 
ma*am,'  he  queried  drily,  *  and  pray,  ma'am,  how  much  would  you 
put  down  per  week  for  bait  ? ' 

*  How  like  an  amateur !'  I  pondered  amusedly,  for  I  had  never 
even  thought  about  the  price  of  bait. 

(Tom  told  me  afterwards  that  four  shillings  per  week  was 
what  he  had  generally  allowed.) 

E.  M.  Ord  Marshall. 
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An  Auto-da-fe. 

NURSE  had  gone  downstairs  to  fetch  something  she  required 
from  the  kitchen,  and  the  others  were  out  of  doors,  plajing 
rounders  in  the  far  field.     Because  Michael  was  suffering  from 
a  cold,  Mi?s  Spalding,  with  that  incredible  stupidity  which  so 
aggravated  Teddy,  had  kept  him  at  home  (as  if  a  slight  stuffiness 
in  the  head  could  be  of  any  importance !),  and  now,  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  the  nursery,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his 
great  temptation.     He  went  to  the  window,  and,  carefully  raising 
the  Fash,  pulled  at  a  string  that  was  fastened  to  the  woodwork. 
Immediately  there  floated  into  view  a  large  gas-balloon,  lighter 
than  air,  and  glittering,  incandescent  in  the  sunshine,  like  a 
gigantic  soap-bubble.     Michael  drew  the  beautifal,  fragile  thing 
to  a  level  with  his  curly  head,  and,  reaching  out  of  the  window, 
caught  it  carefully  in  both  hands.     It  was  then  that  his  tempta- 
tion took  him  by  the  throat ;  an  odd  temptation  truly,  but  to 
each  man  his  own  difficulties.     Nature  stores  no  colour  like  that- 
celestial  blue,  and  Michael  was  cursed  with  the  soul  of  an  artist. 
His  own  air-balloon,  wrecked  last  night  on  the  thorns  of  a  rose- 
bush, had  been  magenta  in  hue — a  dull,  ugly  magenta,  wholly 
unsatisfying  ;  he  longed  consumedly  for  the  delicate,  dainty  toy, 
which  alas !  belonged  to  the  Baby,  and  never,  never  might  be  his. 
The  Baby  was  entirely  unappreciative ;   Michael  dimly  felt  it  a 
sacrilege  that  she  should  possess  this  fairy  thing  to  whose  attrac- 
tions she  remained  so  totally  indifferent ;  he  hugged  it  closely, 
yet  carefully,  to  his  heart,  and,  with  touch  and  sight,  the  craze  for 
beauty  laid  hold  upon  him.   During  a  brief  five  minutes  he  forgot 
everything  save  the  joy  of  possession,  and  then,  in  dismay,  he 
xealised  that,  while  reckoning  with  the  Baby,  he  must  also  reckon 
with  his  brother  Teddy.     For  Teddy,  returning  from  Millingford 
the  day  before  in  generous  mood,  had  brought  for  each  of  the 
<5hildren  a  coloured  air-balloon.  He  had  exacted  from  Aubrey  half 
pajment  for  the  same,  explaining  that  such  gifts  ought  to  come 
from  both  brothers ;  that  he  had  expended  upbn  them  more' than 
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he  expected ;  and  that  in  the  delight  of  Uie  little  ones  might 
well  be  found  an  ample  reward.  As  indeed  would  doubtless  hare 
been  the  case,  had  not  all  the  balloons  collapsed  daring  the  first 
rapture  of  enchantment,  so  that  gratitude  became  merged  in 
regret,  and  only  the  Baby  remained  happy  mistress  of  a  sphere 
intact  and  exquisite.  Teddy,  to  Michaers  annoyance,  had  insisted 
upon  presenting  her  with  the  biggest  and  fairest  of  his  gifts,  a 
balloon  whose  colour  rivalled  that  of  the  sky  at  midsunmier. 
*  She's  not  reaUy  a  b-baby,  you  know ;  she's  almost  as  old  as  you 
are,  and  just  as  fond  of  blue.  B-besides,  ladies  first/  said  he,  in 
answer  to  a  timid  remonstrance,  and  Michael,  perforce,  had  been 
obliged  to  acquiesce.  Nor,  at  that  time,  and  so  long  &»  the 
magenta  air- ball  remained  to  him,  did  he  find  the  matter  beyond 
philosophy ;  but  when  his  own  airy  plaything  had  been  pierced  t j 
the  cruel  rose-thorns,  and  another  day  still  saw  the  Baby  in  full 
enjoyment  of  hers,  then  Michael's  resentment  against  Fate 
became  imperious.  For,  look  you,  his  sister  made  email  use  of  her 
opportunities ;  she  did  not  gloat  over  her  balloon  as  Michael  wonld 
have  done,  she  neglected  and  forgot  it ;  indeed,  there  seemed  oo 
reason  why  it  should  not  float,  secured  by  a  siring,  from  the 
nursery  window  until  the  end  of  time.  But  Fortune  plays 
strange  pranks,  and  here  was  Michael,  all  alone,  with  the  coveted 
treasure  held  in  his  hands,  A  soft  wind  was  blowing ;  he  let  the 
balloon  drift  away  upon  a  current  of  air,  and  then  coaxed  it  back 
again  within  his  grasp.  It  looked  so  big,  and  taut,  and  glisten- 
ing ;  the  smooth-stretched  skin,  with  it«  satiny  rib,  was  infinitely 
attractive.  The  more  Michael  gazed,  the  more  he  coveted  ;  it 
was  intolerable  to  reflect  that  such  beauty  belonged  solely  to  the 
unappreciative  Baby. 

He  had  been  so  absorbed  that  when,  close  above  his  head,  the 
big  tea-bell  clanged  a  summons,  he  started  nervously,  and  drew 
back  again  into  the  nursery,  carrying  with  him  the  object  of  hid 
desire,  and  laying  his  cheek  caressingly  against  it.  So  for  a 
moment  he  stood,  and  then,  with  uncertain  steps,  he  walked  to 
the  table  and  rummaged  in  Nurse's  work-basket.  •  .  •  Afterwards 
the  room  was  very  quiet,  and  when  the  others  came  in  presently, 
Michael  was  sitting  in  a  comer,  with  the  doll  Louisa  upon  his  lap. 

Ten  minutes  later  Teddy,  passing  through  the  yard,  lifted  his 
eyes  to  the  nursery  window,  and  saw,  dangling  above  the  pave- 
ment, a  limp  blue  bag,  sticky  and  infinitesimal.  He  pointed  it 
out  to  Aubrey. 
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*  That's  Baby's  b-balloon/  he  said.  *  What  a  pity !  I  wonder 
how  she  b-burst  it.' 

*  They're  not  worth  a  penny  each,'  said  Aubrey ;  *  they  don't 
last  any  time.     Let's  go  up  and  ask  her  what  she's  done  to  it.' 

They  raced  up  the  stairs,  and  Teddy,  bursting  impetuously 
into  the  nursery,  went  over  to  the  window  and  secured  the 
draggled  remains. 

*Why,'  said  he  in  astonishment,  *  there's  a  p-pin  sticking 
through  it.     How  q-queer !    Who  can  have  done  that,  Nurse  ?  ' 

The  Baby  broke  into  sudden  lamentation.  Nurse,  who  was 
busy,  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

'  Goodness !  Master  Teddy,  who  should  have  done  it  ? '  said 
she ;  '  the  gas  burst  of  itself,  you  may  be  certain,  and  I'm  glad  of 
it,  for  they're  nasty,  poisonous  things.  Now  leave  off  crying,  do 
Miss  Baby !  Yours  lasted  longer  than  any  of  them,  so  you've  no 
call  to  make  a  fuss  about  it.' 

Teddy  turned  the  corpse  of  an  air-balloon  over  in  his  fingers. 
A  large  white  pin  was  tangled  in  the  folds,  and  Teddy  was 
interested.  He  always  liked,  as  far  as  possible,  to  understand  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  everything,  and  often  lamented  those 
limitations  of  knowledge  which  appear  to  hamper  even  the  most 
intelligent  of  grown-ups. 

*  P-pins  don't  get  into  things  unless  they're  p-put  there,'  he 
remarked  thoughtfully.  '  Has  it  been  hanging  here  all  the  time. 
Nurse?' 

^  Dear  me,  yes,'  said  Nurse,  ^  and  nobody's  been  near  the  place 
but  me  and  Msister  Michael.  Put  the  thing  down,  do,  and  get 
your  hands  washed  for  tea.  Miss  Baby,  she's  not  going  to  cry  any 
more  about  it,  and  the  second  bell  will  be  ringing  in  a  minute.' 

Teddy  glanced  round,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  Michael,  sitting 
very  quietly  in  his  comer. 

*L-look  here,  Michael,'  he  said,  *d-do  you  know  anything 
about  Baby's  air-ball  ? '  He  held  up  the  remnant  of  shrunken 
skin ;  it  dangled  forlornly  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Michael  looked  at  Teddy;  his  heart  beat  very  hard,  and  he  gripped 
Louisa  convulsively,  so  that  he  must  have  hurt  her.  But  she  was 
staunch,  and  uttered  no  moan  while  her  owner's  plump  face 
remained  impassive.  He  shook  his  head  silently  (a  spoken  lie  was 
more  than  he  dared  commit  himself  tn),  and  immediately  Teddy's 
volatile  attention  wandered.  He  glanced  disgustedly  at  his 
brother,  and,  accepting  the  negation,  turned  away  contemptuously. 

*  Nursing  dolls  again,'  he  said  to  Aubrey.    *  I  only  hope  Father 
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won't  send  him  to  school  with  tm.  The  f-fellows  11  rot  his  life 
out,  and  I  s'pose  111  have  to  keep  on  row-rowing  about  him. 
Something's  got  to  be  done,  and  you  and  I  most  think  about  it/ 

He  linked  his  arm  through  Aubrey's,  and  the  two  elder  boys 
went  out  of  the  room  together.  Michael  sat  on  in  the  comer, 
with  Louisa's  face  held  close  against  his  heart. 

•  ••••••  • 

The  next  few  days  went  heavily.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  Michael  carried  with  him  the  burden  of  a  crime,  and,  since 
Teddy's  frequent  wonderment  kept  green  the  memory  of  his  guilt, 
he  found  small  comfort  in  the  fiict  that  Baby  had  already  for- 
gotten her  loss.  On  his  last  birthday  some  one  had  presented 
Teddy  with  a  copy  of  Sherlock  Holmes^  and  since  then  the 
Detective  Depaitment  possessed  for  him  a  delightful  SEiscination. 
He  was  determined  to  find  out  how  and  why  that  balloon,  sus- 
pended so  harmlessly  in  mid-air  on  a  8ummer*s  afternoon,  had 
come  by  its  tragic  conclusion ;  here  was  material  for  the  exercise 
of  talent,  and  he  examined  and  cross-examined  eveiy  member  of 
the  household,  sifting  each  bit  of  fresh  evidence  with  a  pertinacity 
that  kept  the  culprit  perpetually  on  the  rack.  Had  he  asked  a 
straight  question  he  could  soon  have  discovered  the  truth,  but 
such  a  course  would  have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  Sherlock 
Holmes ;  it  was  also  beneath  the  dignity  of  Teddy.  And  so,  for 
a  few  days,  in  the  intervals  of  cricket  and  other  serious  occupa- 
tions, he  talked  constantly  of  the  mysterious  occurrence,  until  his 
brother  grew  startled  and  heavy-eyed.  It  was  horrible  ihxia  to 
be  confronted  at  every  turn  by  memory  and  remorse ;  Michael 
became  daily  more  silent,  more  nervous,  and  more  attached  to 
his  beloved  Louisa.  She  was  his  only  consolation;  where  he  went 
she  went  also,  and,  being  exceedingly  small  and  collapsible,  she 
was  easily  concealed  in  the  pocket  of  his  frock,  where,  in  company 
with  a  handkerchief  of  doubtful  freshness,  and  other  varying 
treasures,  she  always  kept  her  place. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  on  the  fourth  day.  Michael's  cold 
was  better,  but  he  seemed  so  low  and  out  of  spirits  that  Miss 
Spalding  called  him  into  her  presence,  and  ordered  him  a  dose  of 
medicine. 

*  It  will  do  you  good,'  said  she ;  *  your  liver  needs  settling/ 

Michael  looked  at  her  piteously.  '  But  I  don't  want  my  liver 
settled,'  said  he,  *  I  like  it  wobbly.' 

Remonstrance,  however,  was  useless ;  the  draught  was  ad- 
ministered, and  Michael  felt  the  cup  of  his  misfortune  ftdl.  In 
the  (dd  days  medicines  were  supposed  to  act  as  well  on  the  moral 
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a.8  on  the  physical  organs.  Whether  this  notion  be  a  mere  idle 
superstition,  who  shall  determine  ?  Certain  it  is  that,  during  the 
afternoon,  as  Aubrey  and  Teddy  sat  side  by  side  under  the  trees 
in  the  orchard,  their  younger  brother  crossed  the  grass  and  stood 
dejectedly  before  them.  His  face  was  flushed  and  downcast,  his 
curls  in  disorder.  A  battered  straw  hat,  suspended  by  a  piece  of 
frayed  elastic,  hung  over  one  shoulder ;  tightly  clutched  against 
his  side  he  carried  the  doll  Louisa,  and  Caroline,  with  an  air  of 
impartiality,  accompanied  him.  Men  of  the  world  are  not  easily 
taken  by  surprise;  neither  Aubrey  nor  Teddy  showed  any  particu- 
lar astonishment,  though  each  felt  instinctively  that  some  por- 
tentous revelation  was  at  hand.  Aubrey  met  Caroline's  eyes 
with  a  question  in  his  own,  and  Teddy,  glancing  at  the  towsled 
figure  of  his  little  brother,  laid  aside  the  forked  stick  on  which 
he  had  been  whittling,  and  demanded  immediate  eiplanation. 
Then  Caroline  spoke,  and  spoke  with  an  eloquence  she  could 
never  have  conmianded  on  her  own  account. 

Michael,  she  explained,  had  confessed  to  her  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  Baby's  air-balloon  ;  he  desired  now  that  his  brother  i 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  his  guilt.  He  was  not  here  to 
plead  justification  or  excuse,  but  merely  to  lay  the  matter  before 
those  older  and  wiser  than  himself,  and  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
The  deed  had  been  one  of  sudden  impulse,  and  alas !  it  proved 
irrevocable ;  the  prisoner  had  nothing  more  to  add  save  a  plea 
for  lenient  judgment,  and  the  hope  that  he  might  not  be  handed 
over  to  Nurse's  correction  (Nurse,  as  doubtless  the  judges  were 
aware,  entertained  an  unaccountable  partiality  for  the  Baby). 
Caroline,  as  advocate,  wished  also  to  observe  that  the  Baby  did 
not  appear  prostrated  by  her  loss,  and  that  Michael  had  refirained 
from  misleading  statements  concerning  the  fate  of  the  air-ball. 
When  questioned  he  had  merely  shaken  his  head  and  remained 
silent;  this,  she  thought,  since  the  temptation  to  enter  upon 
denials  must  have  been  considerable,  should  be  accounted  to  him 
for  righteousness.  Here  Caroline,  pausing  suddenly,  dropped  at 
once  her  forensic  style  and  the  hand  of  Michael,  and  threw  her- 
self on  the  grass  between  the  elder  boys. 

*He  might  have  told  us  awful  stories,  and  we'd  all  have 
believed  him,'  she  observed  colloquially.  '  I  don't  think  he  meant 
any  real  harm,  you  know,  and  Michael  isn't  like  anyone  else. 
He's  always  so — so  unexpected.' 

Michael  stepped  forward  resolutely,  his  fat  fists,  with  Louisa 
held  between  them,  squeezed  against  his  chest.  .  .  •  The  three 
under  the  apple-tree  regarded  him  expectantly.     All  round  them 
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the  air  was  full  of  a  trill  and  hum  of  numberless  birds  and 
insects  ;  from  across  the  hedge  came  a  cheeiy  sonnd  of  whistling, 
the  sun  shone  gloriously,  and,  close  at  hand,  a  big  apple,  pre- 
maturely ripened,  fell  with  a  plop  into  the  waving  grasses.  Michael 
caught  his  breath  a  little. 

'  I  did  it/  he  said,  stumbling  over  the  words  as  he  spoke, 
*  and  I'm  werry  sorry.  It  was  so  blue — and  mine  had  hoisted 
itself — ^and — and — I  wanted  it  badly.  But  it's  been  heavy  on 
my  heart  ever  since.' 

Again  there  was  silence.  Michael  sniffed  desolately,  in  this 
moment  of  suspense,  and  since  Caroline  now  sat  amongst  the 
judges,  he  sorely  needed  comfort  and  reassurance.  Teddy  got 
up  from  his  place  in  the  shade  and  took  him  by  the  shoulders. 

*  Now  d-don't  cry,'  he  said  impressively ;  *  that's  the  fiist 
thing  you're  to  learn,  Michael.  D-don*t  cry,  but  go  away,  and 
c-come  back  when  you  hear  me  calL  Of  course  we'll  have  to 
consider  this.' 

Michael  glanced  into  his  brother's  face,  choked  a  little,  re- 
covered himself  by  an  effort,  and  moved  away  obediently,  trailing 
one  foot  behind  the  other  as  he  went.  Caroline  looked  after  him 
sympathetically. 

*  It  was  brave  of  him  to  tell,'  she  said,  as  the  b'ttle  figure 
disappeared  into  the  shrubbery.     Teddy  reflected  for  a  moment, 

'  Y-yes,'  he  said.  *  I  suppose  you  think  because  he's  told  he 
ought  to  be  let  off;  but  I'd  have  found  out  sooner  or  later.  Of 
c-course  I  should  ;  Sherlock  Holmes  always  did.  Now,  Aubrev, 
what's  to  be  d-done  about  him  ?  We  must  stop  this  cry-crying 
and  p-playing  with  dolls ;  he'd  be  a  perfect  disgrace  if  Father 
sent  him  to  school,  and  I  suppose  one  of  us'U^Aave  to  hav9  him 
some  day.     I  hope  it  won't  be  me  I ' 

'  Well,'  said  Aubrey,  pulling  a  tail  of  long  grass  thought- 
fully through  his  fingers,  'p'r'aps  he  won't  cry  so  badly  at 
school,  and  anyhow  he  can't  take  his  Louisa  with  him.  1 
think  he's  sorry,  poor  little  chap,  and  the  Baby  has  forgotten  all 
about  it.' 

*That  doesn't  matter,'  persisted  Teddy.  'It  was  beastlj 
mean  of  him  to  p-prick  her  balloon,  and  he's  got  to  be  made 
to  understand  it.  B-besides,  how  can  you  tell  he'd  not  take 
that  miserable  little  doll  to  school  ?  If  he  did,  and  our  fellows 
saw  it — ^well,  the  place'd  be  too^hot  to  hold  him,  that's  all.  It'd 
be  the  ruin  of  him  for  ever.' 

*  I  guess  Louisa  wouldn't  hold  together  long  at  school,'  said 
Aubrey,  smiling.     *  But  he's  such  a  little  fellow,  Teddy ' 
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*  Yes,  I  know,  and  he's  g-got  to  be  bigger  as  quick  as  he 
c-can.  He's  done  a  sneaky  thing  about  that  air-balloon,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  at  school  would  get  his  head  jolly  well  punched 
for  him,  and  I'm  not  sure  we  oughtn't  to  punch  it  now.' 

Aubrey  was  silent.  Since  the  small  sinner  was  no  longer 
here,  he  began  to  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  Caroline 
also  said  nothing ;  even  to  her  the  enormity  of  her  favourite's 
offence  became  only  too  evident.  Teddy  cast  his  cap  upon  the 
ground  and  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  knicker- 
bockers. 

*  Now  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  he ;  ^  it's  all  the  fault  of  these 
dolls,  and  girls'  nonsense.  If  we  can  cure  him  of  them  we'll 
make  a  man  of  him,  and  it*s  g-got  to  be  done  too.  Let's  tell 
him  he  must  give  up  that  stupid  Louisa,  and  then  we'll  say  no 
more  about  the  air-balloon.' 

*  Oh !  but  we  can't  do  that,  Teddy,  it  would  break  his  heart,' 
remonstrated  Caroline. 

*  Better  b-break  his  heart  now  than  the  fellows  b-break  his 
head  later ! '  said  Teddy  doggedly.  '  It's  g-goi  to  be  done,  I  tell 
you,  Caroline.  If  the  boys  at  Aubrey's  school  will  stand  such  rot 
and  nonsense,  the  boys  at  mine  w<yn!t^  and  g-goodness  knows  which 
Father  means  to  send  him  to.' 

*  What  stuff,  Teddy  I  Of  course  we  shouldn't  stand  it  either,' 
put  in  Aubrey,  anxious  for  the  dignity  of  his  schoolfellows. 

^  Very  well,  then,'  said  Teddy.  The  case  was  demonstrated  ; 
he  sat  down  again  in  his  place  and  relapsed  into  thoughtful 
whistling.     Caroline  waited  excitedly. 

*  I  s'pose  you're  right,  Teddy,*  said  Aubrey  after  a  pause,  *  but 
couldn't  we  leave  him  Louisa  ?    He  does  love  her  so.' 

Teddy  shook  his  head.  ^  Louisa,'  said  he,  '  is  the  worst  of  the 
lot ;  the  other  d-doUs  aren't  much  consequence,  but  she's  awfid. 
No ;  Louisa  must  g-go,  and  then  p'r'aps  he'll  stop  being  such  a 
Uttle  ninny.  It's  a  dreadful  punishment,  but  it'll  be  for  his 
g-good  in  the  end.' 

*0h!  dear  me,'  sighed  Caroline;  'whoever  is  going  to  tell 
him?' 

Then  Teddy  rose  to  the  occasion.  *  Why,  you  are,'  said  he ; 
*  that's  a  girl's  place,  of  c-course.  It's  always  a  woman  that  breaks 
b-bad  news  and  comforts  the  s-sorrowful.' 

*  I  can%  Teddy ;  he'll  cry  so,'  said  she  in  dismay. 

*  Eot !  If  he  cries  just  bring  him  here  to  us.  C-cut  along 
and  tell  him  at  once,  then  you  can  let  us  know  what  he  says. 
Mind  you,  Louisa  is  to  go  for  good  and  all ;  if  not,  he  c-can't  play 
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with  U8  for  the  rest  of  the  holidays.    Now  then,  hurry  up,  there's 
a  good  girl.' 

Caroline  departed  heavily,  and  the  boys  were  left  alone  in  the 
sunshine.  When,  at  the  end  of  half-an-honr,  their  messenger 
returned,  they  were  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a  popular  cricket- 
puzzle. 

'  I've  arranged  it,'  announced  Caroline  eagerly.  *  Michael  is 
quite  willing.  Please  be  in  the  top  attic  this  afternoon  at  five 
o'clock.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Teddy,  glancing  up  from  the  paper  on  Ms 
knee.     *  What's  he  mean  to  d-do  with  her,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'  Ah  1  *  said  Caroline,  *  we've  settled  that  too.'  .  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  sighed  deeply.     *He  doesn't  realist  it,  yet,  you 
know,'  she  added,  in  a  quaint  reminiscence  of  Miss  Spalding. 
•  ••••.«  « 

The  top  attic  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  an  abode  for 
the  dolls  of  the  household.  Here,  when  visiting  with  her  mistress, 
lodged  Caroline's  stately  Angelina ;  here,  in  a  comer  to  them- 
selves, dwelt  those  plebeian  rag-dolls,  the  property  of  the  Baby ; 
and  here,  set  above  them  all  by  the  dominance  of  a  powerful 
personality,  reigned  Michael's  imperious  Louisa.  The  place  was 
not  a  palace,  but,  from  a  doll's  point  of  view,  it  proved  exceed- 
ingly comfortable.  True,  the  ceilings  sloped  at  an  acute  angle, 
and,  though  there  was  a  grate,  no  one  ever  lighted  a  fire  in  it. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  top  attic  seldom  wanted  to  stand 
upright,  and  they  did  not  feel  the  cold.  A  fire,  in  their  opinion, 
was  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  and  indeed,  during  one  Christmas 
holidays  when  Teddy  had  been  kept  at  home  by  an  attack  of  the 
chicken  pox,  they  received  ample  confirmation  of  the  fiwt. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  hot  summer's  afternoon,  a  fire  had  been 
laid  in  the  deserted  grate  :  the  dolls,  seated  in  a  row,  their  backs 
against  the  wall,  noticed  it  with  wonder  and  apprehension.  Before 
them  was  spread  a  light  repast  of  currant  jelly,  (beaten  with  a 
fork  till  it  had  turned  white  and  frothy)  and  small  pearl  biscuits, 
served  in  a  broken  soup-tureen.  A  portion  of  this  Caroline,  as 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  handed  to  each  of  the  guests,  on  a 
tiny  wooden  platter. 

Aubrey  and  Teddy  received  each  his  share  in  puzzled  silence. 
Obeying  Caroline's  behest,  they  had,  as  the  clock  struck  five, 
presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  top  attic,  accompanied 
by  the  nursery  children,  who  clamoured  vociferously  for  admit- 
tance. But  Caroline  had  proved  obdurate,  resisting  even  Teddy's 
pleading  with  a  sorrowful  gravity  that  silenced  all  entreaties. 
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'  This  is  no  place  for  you  little  ones/  she  said  conclusively. 
*  You  must  go  back  again  to  your  own  safe  nursery,'  and,  taking 
a  hand  of  each,  she  had  led  them  silently  down  the  steep  and 
crooked  stairway,  and  handed  them  over,  tearful  and  awestiuck, 
to  their  proper  and  natural  guardian. 

Now,  as  each  person  ate  his  biscuit  and  currant  jelly,  a  curious 
sense  of  finality  brooded  over  the  company.  Caroline  appeared  so 
stem  that  even  Teddy  was  impressed  and  stifled  a  laugh  the 
moment  he  felt  her  eyes  upon  him,  while  Aubrey,  always  quiet, 
fell  naturally  into  sympathy  with  his  surroundings.  Michael  sat 
apart,  silent  and  abstracted,  and  Louisa,  in  the  midst  of  the  doUs, 
occupied  the  post  of  honour.  Looking  at  her  casually,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whence  had  sprung  that  ascendency  which 
she  undoubtedly  possessed  amongst  them,  for  her  stature  was 
diminutive,  and  her  face  no  longer  beautiful.  Many  ardent 
caresses,  and  much  travelling  to  and  fro  in  Michael's  pocket,  had 
robbed  her  complexion  of  its  pristine  milk  and  roses  ;  nor  were 
her  narrow  eyes,  snub  nose  and  scanty  hair  by  any  means 
attractive.  Her  figure  was  curiously  stiff  and  ungraceful,  and 
one  leg  had  always  been  considerably  shorter  than  the  other,  a 
defect  which,  strangely  enough,  she  shared  with  the  ill-fated  La 
Valliere,  after  whom,  and  in  consequence  of  a  fancied  resemblance, 
Caroline,  during  the  last  summer  holidays,  had  insisted  upon 
naming  her.  In  those  early  days  her  grave,  quaint  face  carried, 
perhaps,  a  certain  likeness  to  the  print  of  Madame  Louise  in 
Caroline's  ^  History-Tales  for  Children ; '  a  likeness  at  any  rate 
more  remarkable  than  the  printed  account  of  that  lady  bore  to 
the  actual  facts  of  her  life  and  personality.  This,  however,  was 
hardly  to  the  point ;  Caroline  had  been  interested  in  the  story  of 
La  Vallidre,  as  set  forth  in  the  *  History  Tales,'  and  she  had 
christened  Michael's  new  doll  accordingly.  That '  Louise '  became 
in  Michael's  mouth  '  Louisa,'  and  sometimes  even  '  Weezer,'  was 
a  mere  detail ;  Caroline  realised  her  identity  in  full,  as  Louise 
de  la  Vallidre,  and  respected  her  accordingly.  There  must  have 
been  something  remarkable  about  her,  for  all  the  dolls  submitted 
humbly  to  her  rule ;  not  one  had  ever  been  known  to  dispute  her 
sway,  and  even  Angelina,  whose  beauty  and  grace  might  well 
have  rendered  her  conceited,  fell  naturally,  on  her  visits  to  the 
top  attic,  into  an  attitude  of  subserviency. 

Over  Michael  Louisa  retained  an  unbounded  influence ;  even 
Caroline  sometimes  feared  lest  she  also  might  fall  beneath  her 
supremacy,  and  Aubrey  and  Teddy  alone  remained  secure  from 
her  subtle  enchantments.    It  had  been  a  wonderful,  a  glorious 
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time  of  mastery,  but  now  the  end  was  at  hand.  Caroline,  as  she 
sipped  her  currant-jelly  soup,  pondered  upon  the  changes  which 
one  short  year  could  thus  bring  forth,  and,  glancing  from  Michael's 
tear-stained  face  to  the  white,  blunred  countenance  of  his  en- 
chantress, she  felt  it  time  to  close  the  period  of  suspense.  One 
individuality,  and  one  alone,  had  proved  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  ill-fated  Louisa ;  this  individuaUty  belonged  to  Teddy,  and 
CaroUne  could  trace,  in  the  doll's  half-dosed,  malignant  eyes,  the 
hatred  and  abhorrence  with  which  she  regarded  him.  liest  some 
evil  befall  him  Caroline  bestirred  herself.  She  rose,  and  with  a 
sense  of  final  solemnity,  addressed  the  Arbiter  of  Fate. 

'You  are  determined,'  she  said,  '  that  Michael  must  part  from 
his  favourite  ? ' 

Teddy  looked  up ;  the  platter  balanced  upon  his  lap. 

*  Why,  yes,*  he  said  easily.  *  He  must  learn  to  d-do  without 
dollies  now.  She's  an  ugly  little  thing ;  s-stuff  her  away  in  a 
drawer  somewhere.' 

Caroline  turned  to  the  miserable  Michael. 

'  From  this  decision  there  is  no  appeal,'  she  announced  in 
a  hollow  voice  (the  matter  having  become  tragical,  she  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  herself).  *  Bid  her  farewell — ^and  hand  me 
up  the  matches.' 

Michael,  with  a  strangled  gulp,  obeyed,  and  Caroline  proceeded 
to  set  alight  the  wood  and  paper  piled  within  the  grate.  The 
boys  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  Through  the  open  sky- 
light streamed  a  hot  flood  of  sunshine,  while,  in  giddy  whirl,  a 
million  motes  spun  through  the  broad,  slanting  bars  of  light. 
The  attic  was  already  so  stifling  that  Aubrey  had  discarded  his 
coat,  and  Caroline  herself  was  panting.  Nevertheless  she  held 
match  after  match  beneath  the  bars,  till  a  long  tongue  of  flame 
leapt,  crackling,  up  the  chimney.  Teddy  caught  her  by  the 
wrist ;  a  fire  in  the  top  attic  was  an  innovation  indeed. 

'  Gr-goodness,  do  you  want  to  roast  us  ? '  he  exclaimed,  but 
Caroline  silenced  him  by  a  look. 

'  Hush ! '  she  said.  '  Michael  is  going  to  bum  Louise  de  la 
ValU^re.' 

*To  bum  her!'  echoed  Aubrey.  ^ Bum  her,  Caroline? 
Whatever  for  ? ' 

Then  Michael  came  forward,  very  white  and  shaken.  He 
carried  Louisa  as  usual  tucked  away  under  one  arm,  and  he  stood 
before  the  grate,  looking  hopelessly  from  his  brothers  to  Caroline, 
and  then  again  at  the  dancing  flames  in  the  quaint  old  fireplace. 
The  elder  boys  waited,  impressed  in  spite  of  themselves. 
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^  Teddy,'  began  Michsel,  *  Teddy  says  I  must  give  up  Weezer. 
And  Caroline  says  Weezer'll  be  so  unhappy  away  from  me  that 
she'd  better  be  deaded,  and  Aubrey  doesn't  say  nothing  at  all.' 
He  bent  towards  the  fire,  which  crackled  to  meet  him,  holding  the 
doll  in  his  outstretched  hands.  '  Oh,  Caroline ! '  he  quavered 
piteously,  *  I  can't — I  can't ! ' 

*  Very  well,  then,'  said  Caroline  sternly,  ^  you  have  your 
choice.  You  can  put  her  away  in  a  drawer  if  you  please,  and 
they'll  forgive  you  about  the  air-balloon  all  the  same.  That's 
what  you  care  for,  I  suppose.  It'll  be  like  an  awful  dark  prison 
to  her,  and  she'll  break  her  heart,  alone  there  in  the  cold.  If  you 
bum  her,  of  course  she'll  go  at  once  to  heaven ;  but  what  do  you 
care  for  that  ?  You're  too  selfish  to  care,  Michael.  You  don't 
love  her,  not  really  and  truly.' 

*  I  do,  I  do,'  wailed  Michael,  and  with  a  sudden  movement  he 
Bong  Louisa  on  to  the  blazing  logs.  Instantly  the  flames  caught 
at  her,  licked  round  her,  enveloped  her  utterly.  There  was  a 
horrid  sound  of  crackling ;  Louisa,  in  spite  of  her  dominant  and 
fearless  soul,  was  so  tiny  that  the  fire  made  almost  immediate  end 
of  her.  For  a  moment  her  fiEtce,  expressing,  as  it  seemed  to 
Caroline,  unutterable  hatred  and  reproach,  glared  out  from  the 
centre  of  the  fire.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  her  arms  twisted  above 
her  head,  she  sank  forward  helplessly,  doubled  into  a  trivial  heap, 
and  melted  away  in  the  surrounding  ashes.  There  was  no  more 
Louisa.  Michael  fell  on  his  feice  upon  the  floor,  his  toes  drum- 
ming convulsively  against  the  uncarpeted  boards. 

'  Oh,  Weezer — Weezer ! '  he  cried  despairingly.  *  I've  bumded 
up  my  Weezer !     Whatever  shall  I  do  ? ' 

Caroline,  her  ej^es  full  of  tears,  knelt  beside  him,  and  Teddy 
leaped  impetuously  to  his  feet. 

*  Well ! '  he  cried,  ^  you  g-girls  orre  cruel  1  You  p-pretend  to 
be  sorry  for  the  little  chap,  and  yet  you've  made  him  bum  his 
doll !  C-come  on,  Aubrey ;  it  can't  be  helped  now,  but  women 
aren't  a  b-bit  of  good.' 

*I  call  it  downright  wicked,  Caroline,'  commented  Aubrey 
with  unwonted  severity. 

But  Caroline,  kneeling  beside  the  prostrate  Michael,  lifted  her 
head  and  looked  at  them  superbly. 

^  Gro  away,'  said  she,  '  and  leave  me  alone  with  him.  Boys 
never  understand.' 

Mabel  Murray  Hickson. 


S2S 


Fashions  in  Flowers. 


FASHION  has  been  as  fickle  in  her  choice  of  the  flowers  she 
favours  as  in  the  shape  of  hats  or  the  mode  of  dressing  the 
hair.  Often  plants  have  been  set  aside  for  a  season,  not  because 
their  colours  were  poor  or  their  perfume  faulty,  but  simply  because 
that  particular  flower  did  not  stand  high  in  public  estimation  at 
the  time.  Sometimes  a  flower's  position  is  assured  by  its  becoming 
a  popular  badge,  as  the  primrose  at  the  present  day,  the  violet  of 
the  Buonapartists,  or  the  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  but  just  as 
frequently  it  is  some  newly  introduced  plant  which  thos  absorbs 
public  attention,  while  but  few  flowers  can  always  hold  their  own 
against  the  changing  waves  of  fashion. 

Boses  are  the  one  flower  about  which  public  opinion  has  never 
wavered.  Their  popularity  in  Britain  dates  far  back  to  the 
Boman  occupation,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  rose  has  held 
a  foremost  place.  Chaucer  wrote :  '  I  love  wel  sweite  roses  rede,'aDd 
although  at  one  time  Englishmen  were  divided  as  to  the  colour 
they  loved  best,  yet  always,  not  only  as  a  badge,  but  for  its  own 
sake,  has  the  rose  been  loved  in  England.  Although  the  roses 
which  adorned  the  gardens  of  our  ancestors  still  have  their  ad- 
herents, by  far  the  greater  number  which  are  in  favour  at  the 
present  time  widely  differ  from  the  old  ones,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  cultivation.  The  Rosa  gaUica  and  the  Provence 
varieties  and  the  damask  are  the  oldest  types  from  which  many 
have  sprung,  while  teas,  monthly  roses,  and  several  other  kinds  have 
been  derived  from  the  Roea  mdica  which  was  introduced  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  All  the  showy  hybrid  perpetuals  of  to-day 
have  been  evolved  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  greater 
number  of  new  roses  have  come  to  us  from  France,  but  a  few  of 
great  worth  have  been  raised  in  En  gland,  among  them  some  of  the 
latest  additions — for  instance,  the  new  hybrid  briars  raised  by  Lord 
Penzance.  So  many  roses  have  become  such  recognised  features 
in  our  gardens  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  even  such  favourites 
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as  La  France  or  Marshal  Niel  were  not  in  existence  forty  years  ago. 
We  cannot  blame  people  for  getting  excited  over  some  new 
acquisition,  as  when  such  a  charming  rose  as  Captain  Christy 
appeared  in  1873,  or  William  Allen  Richardson  in  1888,  or,  still 
more  recently,  Turner's  Crimson  Bambler ;  but  they  should  not 
entirely  discard  old  favourites,  although  it  is  only  right  to  welcome 
newcomers  worthy  to  be  placed  among  the  maidens'  blush,  the 
sweet  moss,  or  the  cabbage  roses  of  our  forefathers. 

The  carnation  is  another  flower  which  has  for  long  enjoyed 
public  fevour.      In  Elizabethan  times  carnations  and  pinks  or 

*  gilloflowers  *  and  *  clove  gilloflowers,'  as  they  were  more  frequently 
called,  were  so  popular  that  the  flower  was  used  to  typify  excel- 
lence. Shakespeare  emplojs  the  pink  in  that  sense  in  '  Komeo 
and  Juliet '  (Act  II.  scene  4)  : 

*  Mercutio :  I  am  the  very  pinck  of  curtesie. 

Rorrieo :  Pinke  for  flower. 

Mercutio:  Right.' 

The  old  herbals  of  that  day  give  lists  of  some  fifty  *  gardin 
gelouers,  pleasaunt  and  swete,'  and  depict  several  of  the  finest 
varieties.  This  love  of  carnations  has  not  been  a  fleeting  passion, 
as  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  on  the  increase.  We  find 
that  over  300  varieties,  most  of  them  Dutch  seedlings,  were 
cultivated  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  about  fifty 
years  later  several  new  varieties  were  raised  in  France  which 
became  popular  here  under  the  name  of  *  whole-blowers,'  in 
opposition   to  the   flowers  whose   calyx  split,  which  were  called 

*  bursters.'  It  is  remarkable  that  '  bursting '  is  still  the  fault  of 
many  carnations,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  gardeners  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  All  that  time  they  have  been  trying  to 
improve  them,  yet  *  the  pink  of  perfection '  has  not  yet  been 
attained,  though,  when  one  looks  at  a  ^malmaison'  (a  novelty 
thirty  years  ago),  one  feels  it  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Another  flower  which  has  maintained  its  position  is  the  lily, 
but  yet  it  is  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  for  the  lilies  in  highest 
favour  now  are  those  of  Japan,  which  have  but  lately  come  to  us. 
The  *  lilie  on  hire  stalke  greene,'  which  was  the  pride  of  English 
fourteenth-century  gardens,  was  the  Liliwm  candidum^  which  still 
well  deserves  a  place,  although  many  others,  such  as  martagons,  with 
which  our  ancestors  had  to  be  content,  have  been  more  or  less  set 
aside  for  tiger  lilies,  LUium  specioawm,  LUium  auratum^  or  other 
of  the  more  showy  introductions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
flower-loving  public  were  indeed  justified  in  raving  about  the  new 
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lily  which,  coining  from  the  far  East,  took  everyone  by  surprise  in 
1 862.  When  the  LUium  av/raium  was  first  exhibited  great  crowds 
collected  round  it,  and  all  eyes   were  turned  to   gaze  at  this 

*  precious  jewel/  the  *  golden  banded  lily  of  Japan.'  Only  a  few 
could  become  the  happy  possessors  of  this  treasure,  as  the  price 
was  then  fifteen  guineas.  Every  year,  however,  bulbs  are  imported 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  which  brings  this  beauteous  flower  within  reach 
of  all  its  admirers. 

No  flower  has  had  such  a  success  or  gained  favour  so  rapidly  as 
did  the  tulip  after  its  introduction.  It  made  its  appearance  first 
at  Augsburg  in  1559,  and  very  soon  became  known  all  over 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  was  shortly  after  brought  to  England. 
In  Holland  '  tulip  fever'  reached  the  highest  pitch,  and  enormous 
sums  were  paid  for  even  less  original  flowers  than  the  fabulous 
'  tulipe  noire.'  The  infatuation  for  the  flower  was  so  great  that 
property  to  the  value  of  several  hundred  pounds  was  often  given 
for  one  bulb.  So  serious  did  this  sale  of  tulips  become,  that 
legislation  interfered,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  sell  any  *  tulip  or 
other  flower  root'  ^for  any  sum  exceeding  about  fifty  pounds 
sterling.'  Although  this  mania  has  long  since  passed  away,  the 
tulip  is  still  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  Holland.  In 
England  the  fashion  for  these  flowers  was  scarcely  less  marked  all 
through  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  much  as  6t. 
was  frequently  paid  for  a  single  bulb — a  large  sum  for  those  days. 
Gardeners  devoted  their  best  energies  to  these  flowers ;  whole 
gardens  were  laid  out  to  show  them  oflF;  and  every  book  published 
at  that  time  was  full  of  directions  for  their  cultivation,  or  for  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  their 
colours  in  suitable  beds.    The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  the  bulbs. 

*  They  are  taken  up,'  wrote  Rea  in  1676,  ^and  put  upon  papers 
with  the  names  upon  them  tiU  they  be  dried,  that  they  may  be 
wrapped  up  and  put  in  boxes.'  Gardeners  classified  them  as 
prsecox  or  early  flowering,  media  or  middle,  and  serotina  or  late 
flowering  varieties,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  more  of  the 
middle  and  late  flowering  kinds.  While  the  mania  lasted  no 
language  seemed  too  forcible  to  extol  them.  ^  The  pride  of  the 
spring,'  *  the  most  glorious  ornament  of  the  best  garden,'  *  Flora's 
choicest  jewels,'  or  even  *  the  lilies  whose  bravery  excelled  Solomon 
in  his  greatest  lustre,'  are  some  of  the  epithets  applied  to  them. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  tulip  had  an  undisputed  reign,  till  a 
rival  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  double  hyacinth.  The  same  writer, 
Eea,  says  of  the  *  hyacinth  or  jacinth ':  it  is  *  of  divers  sorts,  and 
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many  of  them  of  small  esteem/  Some  double  varieties  were, 
however,  known  at  that  time,  three  being  mentioned  by  Bauhin, 
but  the  double  kind  from  which  modem  ones  have  been  derived 
was  raised  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Peter  Voor- 
helm,  a  celebrated  Dutch  florist.  The  hyacinth  was  never  quite 
such  a  rage  as  the  tulip,  though  during  the  height  of  its  popu* 
larity  great  prices  were  paid  for  bulbs  in  Holland ;  it  is  said  as 
much  as  2,000  florins,  or  about  150i.,  was  given  for  one  root  by 
some  enthusiastic  Dutch  collector. 

While  the  hyacinth  was  most  in  vogue  a  new  feature  in  gar- 
dening was  steadily  becoming  more  marked,  and  that  was  the 
orangery  and  greenhouse.  The  attention  of  gardeners  thus  became 
divided  between  hardy  plants  and  the  more  tender  things  which 
required  shelter  in  the  winter.  At  first  the  greenhouse  held  a 
secondary  place,  but  gradually  became  of  more  and  more  impor- 
tance; and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  best 
gardeners  prided  themselves  on  the  number  of  ^choice  greens' 
they  could  show.  These  'greens'  consisted  of  such  plants  as 
oranges,  myrtles,  pomegranates,  and  oleanders.  They  were  stored 
in  the  winter  in  rooms  or  cellars  if  there  was  no  regular  green- 
house, and  set  out  in  tubs  in  the  summer,  having  been  *  washed 
clean  from  dust  and  cobwebs.'  This  arrangement  suited  well  the 
stiff  gardens  with  cut  trees  of  that  time,  and  the  fashion  for  greens 
lasted  until  the  formal  gardens  were  abandoned.  When  the 
landscape  style  became  the  rage,  it  is  the  want  of  flowers  and  not 
a  passion  for  any  one  particular  kind  which  is  striking,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  a  fresh  class  of  plants 
came  into  favour.  Many  of  the  beautiful  American  flowering 
shrubs  had  just  been  introduced,  and  no  wonder  they  received  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  andromedas, 
and  such  like  had  gardens  specially  set  apart  for  them.  These 
handsome  shrubs  soon  made  a  fine  show,  and  these  ^  American 
gardens '  became  justly  popular. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  relate  the  humble  origin  of  a  plant 
of  another  kind  which  afterwards  became  most  fashionable.  Early 
in  the  century  the  famous  nursery  gardener  Lee  was  walking  in 
Wapping  when  he  was  attracted  by  a  flower  unknown  to  him,  in 
the  window  of  a  small,  dingy  house.  He  went  in  and  offered  to 
buy  it,  but  the  owner,  an  old  woman,  was  loth  to  part  with  her 
treasure,  as  it  had  been  given  her  by  her  husband,  who  was  a 
sailor,  and  it  was  not  until  tempted  by  the  sum  of  eight  guineas 
and  a  promise  of  two  young  plants  that  she  gave  it  up.     Cuttings 
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struck  freely,  and  soon  Lee  was  the  possessor  of  three  haiidred 
plants,  and  visitors  to  his  nursery  were  charmed  when  they  beheld 
for  the  first  time  the  dainty  hanging  blossoms  of  the  now  familiar 
fuchsia.  Its  success  was  rapid,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  in  every  greenhouse,  while  the  more  hardy 
varieties  were  freely  planted  out  of  doors.  When  the  fsishion  for 
fuchsias  was  at  its  height,  entire  conservatories  were  devoted  to 
them.  Although  this  in&tuation  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a 
few  standard  trees  introduced  among  bedding  plants  is  aboat  all  we 
see  of  the  fuchsia,  yet  in  some  places  the  old  plants  on  which  such 
care  was  bestowed  have  been  preserved.  There  is  a  charming 
survival  of  this  passing  fashion  at  Ribston,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the 
fuchsias  are  trained  close  to  the  glass  like  vines ;  the  thousands  of 
delicate  blossoms  of  varied  colours  hanging  from  the  roof  afford  a 
most  pleasing  change  from  the  usual  appearance  of  a  greenhouse. 

About  the  same  time  that  fuchsias  came  to  this  country  finom 
the  West  the  choicest  camellias  were  introduced  from  China^  and 
divided  the  honours  of  the  greenhouse.  How  often  do  we  see  these 
two  flowers  grouped  together  in  the  designs  for  chintz,  or  the 
Berlin  wool  embroideries  of  our  grandmothers,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  artistic  representation  in  wax.  In  the  South  and  West  ot 
England  we  find  well-grown  trees  of  camellias,  which  were  planted 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  a  winter  garden  is  still  not 
complete  without  them.  But  the  rage  for  them  has  passed ;  we 
scarcely  see  them  exhibited,  and  new  florist  varieties  no  longer 
make  their  appearance. 

There  is  one  other  plant,  however,  the  dahlia,  named  after  the 
famous  Swedish  botanist  Dahl,  which,  also  appearing  early  in  this 
century,  was  as  popular  in  the  flower  garden  as  were  camellias 
and  fuchsias  in  the  greenhouse,  and  still  holds  its  own.  This 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  was  practically  introduced 
into  England  by  Lady  Holland  in  1804,  as  it  had  been  lost  since 
its  first  appearance  some  fifteen  years  previously,  when  Lady  Bute 
imported  it  from  Spain.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  its  popu- 
larity double  dahlias  were  all  the  fashion,  and  since  then  the 
single  varieties  have  had  their  day,  while  at  the  present  time  the 
new  cactus  kinds  hold  the  foremost  place.  A  florist  writing  about 
1830  compared  the  fashion  for  dahlias,  which  was  then  at  its 
height,  to  the  tulip  mania  two  centuries  earlier,  and,  although  the 
comparison  is  hardly  correct,  it  shows  the  dahlia  craze  must  have 
been  very  marked  to  have  even  suggested  it. 

The  fashion  which  did  more  harm  to  the  garden  than  any 
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other  was  the  rage  for  bedding-out  plants  which  prevailed  daring 
the   middle  of  the  present  century.      Everything  else  in  the 
garden  was  sacrificed  to  these  gaudy  but  perishable  flowers.     The 
beds  were  bright  for  three  months,  and  bare,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.    To  keep  up  a  supply  for  summer  bedding  much 
rooni  in  greenhouses  had  to  be  given  up,  so  not  only  were  old 
herbaceous  flowers  crowded  out  of  the  flower  garden,  but  more 
tender  plants  in  the  conservatory  shared  a  like  fate.     G-eraniums 
were  the  favourites,  and  to  make  beds  as  dazzling  as  possible  with 
these  was  the  first  aim  of  gardeners.     Any  gardens  that  were  laid 
out  about  this  time  were  planned  to  give  effect  to  these  flowers. 
Italian  terraces  with  small  beds,  ornamented  by  stone  balustrades, 
vases,  and  fountains,  became  the  rage,  chiefly  because  they  looked 
less  ugly  during  the  many  months  of  the  year  when  the  beds 
were  empty.     Other  bright  flowers  introduced  about  this  time — 
calceolarias,  zinnias,  petunias,  lobelias,  &c. — came  in  for  a  share 
of  this  popularity.     By  way  of  praising  a  garden  in  the  fifties,  a 
writer  described  it  as  '  a  startling  mass  of  geraniums  and  cal- 
ceolarias.'  Such  was  the  taste  of  that  time,  and  one  cannot  but  be 
glad  that  fashion  in  this  case  has  been  fickle.     Summer  bedding 
is  carried  out  in  a  very  different  spirit  now.    The  change  can  be 
seen  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  improved  appearance  of  our 
London  parks,  where  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  colours  is  a 
delight  to  all  beholders ;  while  in  the  country  many  a  bed  which 
had  formerly  only  a  passing  beauty  is  gay  with  herbaceous  plants 
all  the  year  round.    This  revival  of  a  love  for  hardy  plants  is  the 
reigning  passion  among  many  gardeners  now.     The  improvement 
of  all  the  f&vourite  perennials,   such  as  phloxes,   delphinums, 
pyrethrums,  and  aquilegias,  has  been  the  result  of  this  change  of 
fashion. 

This  love  of  hardy  plants  has  given  yet  another  direction  to 
gardening,  and  led  gardeners  to  search  for  flowers  in  mountain 
lands,  and  try  to  reproduce  Alpine  beauties  at  home.  The  creation 
of  these  collections  of  rock  plants  is  one  of  the  latest  outcomes  of 
the  modem  reaction  against '  bedding  out.'  This  time  the  &8hion 
for  copying  Nature  is  not  expressed,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
by  creating  a  landscape  and  banishing  flowers  altogether,  but  by 
naturalising  flowers,  planting  them  by  streams  or  in  woods,  by 
lawns  or  meadows,  or  among  rocks,  and  arranging  them  with  such 
care  that  they  look  as  if  placed  there  by  Nature  herself. 

Naturalising  spring  flowers  in  this  way  is  a  new  fashion,  and 
some  of  the  &vourite  flowers  for  such  planting  are  new  too. 
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Narcissi  certainly  hold  the  first  place  now,  and  the  taste  for  them 
is  increasing  year  by  year.     The  new  hybrid  narcissi  which  are 
now  so  popular  are  a  veiy  recent  addition  to  onr  gardens*     The 
importance  assumed  by  this  flower  may  be  judged  from  the  &ct 
that  in  1884  the  new  hybrids  and  seedling  daffodils  had  become  so 
numerous  that  it  was  found  necessary  (in  spite  of  the  work  done 
previously  by  Dean  Herbert  to  classify  them)  to  hold  a  conference 
to  disentangle  their  nomenclature.     Some  of  the  first  and  finest 
seedlings  were  raised  about  fifty  years  ago  by  John  Horsefield,  a 
Lancashire  weaver  and  botanist,  and  by  Edward  Leeds,  a  retired 
stockbroker,  in  the  game  county.    The  result  of  their  labours  is 
well  known  as  the  Roreefiddi  and  Leedai  narcissi.     Other  splendid 
varieties,  including  the  *  Emperor '  and  *  Empress/  were  raised  bj 
W.  Backhouse  about  1860.     Although  these  men  did  such  good 
work  in  raising  new  narcissi,  they  left  no  record  of  their  methods, 
and  it  has  been  due  to  the  careful  work  of  the  Bev.  G-.  H.  Engle- 
heart  that  the  parentage  of  many  of  these  hybrids  has  been  traced 
By  repeated  experiments  during  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  been 
able  not  only  to  establish  these  hybrids  exactly,  but  further  improve 
them  and  develop  the  long  trumpet  daffodil,  and  more  recently  the 
short-cupped  and  beautiful  poetic  varieties.    The  culture  of  these 
many  narcissi  has  become  quite  a  large  industry  in  places  ne^ 
London,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  the  Scilly  Isles,  whence 
iu  February  as  much  as  thirty  tons  of  cut  blooms  are  exported  in 
one  day. 

Perhaps  the  latest  fashion  amoug  hardy  plants  is  the  growing 
of  bamboos.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  people  have  realised  that 
there  were  a  large  number  of  absolutely  hardy  varieties  of  bamboo, 
and  naturally,  once  this  fact  had  become  established,  they  wished 
to  possess  them.  Large  numbers  have  been  planted  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  when  they  have  grown  up  they  will  s^rve  to 
show  ftiture  generations  the  date  when  these  plants  first  became 
the  fashion,  not  when  they  were  introduced,  for  some  hardy  kinds 
have  already  been  twenty  years  in  this  country.  Hardy  coloured 
water-lilies  have  taken  the  fancy  of  gardeners,  and  the  eager  way 
in  which  the  new  varieties  of  pink,  red,  and  yellow  nymphaeas  are 
sought  after,  as  they  are  brought  out  by  Marliac  in  France,  shows 
that  they  too  are  beginning  a  period  of  popularity. 

The  greenhouse  has  had  its  changes  of  fashion  in  as  marked  a 
degree  as  the  flower  garden.  Thirty  years  ago  zonal  pelar- 
goniums were  first  fevourites,  but  they  have  long  since  passed  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity.     In  the  list  of  new  florists'  flowers  most 
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reoommended  for  the  year  1867  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
pelargoniums,  and  at  all  the  shows  about  that  date  these  flowers 
formed  one  of  the  most  striking  objects.  Now  the  pelargonium 
is  so  completely  out  of  fiishion  that  scarcely  one  is  to  be  seen. 
The  rivals  which  have  supplanted  it  are  numerous,  and  among  them 
tuberous  begonias  hold  a  foremost  place.  When  pelargoniums 
were  in  vogue  these  brilliant  flowers  had  not  been  even  thought 
of,  so  completely  have  they  been  transformed  by  culture.  Modem 
sldll  in  hybridising  is  such  that  year  by  year  flowers  are  made  to 
change  their  size,  colour,  and  even  their  form,  at  the  will  of  the 
florist.  G-lozinias,  which  have  gained  in  popularity  the  last  two 
years,  have  much  larger  tubes  than  formerly,  and  the  petals  number 
six,  seven,  or  even  eight,  instead  of  five,  while  the  colours  are 
ever  becoming  more  glowing,  more  intense,  or  more  varied. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  change  has  come  over  the  chrysanthemum. 
When  the  plant  was  introduced,  about  1840,  it  was  only  the  small 
daisy-like  flower,  now  only  seen  as  a  rule  in  cottage  gardens,  which 
was  highly  prized  as  a  novelty.  The  taste  for  growing  and  show- 
ing them  began  early,  and  before  1860  there  were  many  chrysan- 
themum societies  in  existence,  among  them  the  Stoke  Newington, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  National  Society.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  1859,  when  the  plants  sufl^ered  severely  from  early  frosts, 
that  there  was  any  idea  of  growing  them  under  glass.  The 
Japanese  variety  was  noticed  in  1864  as  a  novelty,  *  very  curious 
and  interesting,  but  scarcely  ornamental.'  How  little  did  the  author 
of  these  remarks  suspect  what  a  future  was  before  the  plant  he  so 
summarily  set  aside !  Three  years  later,  however,  we  find  Japanese 
varieties  recommended  with  pompom  and  incurved,  and  since  then 
they  have  ever  increased  in  favour.  The  gorgeously  coloured 
mop-like  blooms  now  exhibited  every  autumn  would  certainly 
astonish  that  writer  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  golden  and  bronze 
shades  of  the  chrysanthemum  suited  the  taste  of  the  promoters  of 
the  *  High  Art '  aesthetic  movement  of  a  few  years  ago,  which,  if  it 
had  no  other  merit,  helped  to  bring  this  flower  more  forward  and 
revived  the  culture  of  sunflowers,  which  were  fast  becoming  extinct 
in  our  gardens. 

We  have  glanced  at  many  successive  manias  for  flowers,  but 
have  not  yet  called  attention  to  the  all-absorbing  one  for  orchids 
at  the  present  time.  These  wonderful  flowers  have  an  immense 
influence  on  this  age  of  gardening.  How  much  has  been  done  by 
enthusiastic  collectors  to  obtain  them,  and  how  much  has  been 
acrificed  for  them  !     Their  exquisite  beauty  none  can  dispute,  and 
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the  lengUi  of  time  their  blooms  last  in  perfection  adds  to  their 
charm.    Something  mysterions  there  is  too  about  them,  as  if  Uiej 
could  tell  us  strange  t«jes  of  the  life  in  those  tropical  virgin  foresu 
they  inhabit.    The  wonderful  arts  by  which  Nature  attracts  insects 
to  fertilise  them,  their  fantastic  formsy  their  infinite  variety,  the 
hairbreadth  escapes  and  heavy  toil  in  collecting  them — all  oombme 
to  set  them  apart  from  other  flowers  and  enhance  their  value. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  histoiy  of  their  cultivation  is  contained 
within  the  limits  of  this  century.     In  1841  there  were  but  thirty- 
seven  orchids  cultivated  at  Kew;  in  1891  there  were  1,342  species. 
The  work  of  hybridising  orchids  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
with  marvellous  success,  and  any  new  variety  thus  achieved  com- 
mands a  fiftbulous  price.    The  Loddiges  in  Hackney  were  fifty  years 
ago  the  most  successful  growers  of  orchids ;  now  the  hononrs  are 
divided  among  several  firms.    Private  collections  of  ever  increas- 
ing magnificence  are  one  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of 
modem  gardening.    At  this  moment  there  are  collectors  in  all 
parts  of  the  tropical  world  trying  to  meet  the  growing  demand, 
and  hundreds  of  orchids  are  sent  home  to  be  sold  by  public  auction 
every  week.    Many  are  the  exciting  adventures  of  these  collectors. 
From  time  to  time  there  is  a  rumour  that  some  new  species  or 
variety  has  been  seen,  and  a  daring  traveller  sets  out  to  search 
for  the  unknown  treasure,  and,  though  often  successful,  they  are 
more  firequently  doomed  to  disappointment.    The  search  for  a  blae 
orchid  in  Borneo,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  adven- 
ture story,^  is  ozdy  one  among  many  such  exploits.     The  bine 
orchid  was  never  on  that  occasion  found,  but  was  discovered  in 
1862  quite  by  accident,  and  sent  home  to  Mr.  Templar.     When  his 
collection,  however,  was  sold,  the  blue  orchid  was  not  among  its 
treasures,  and  nothing  has  again  been  heard  of  it  in  Borneo,  the 
beautiful  blue  vandas  being  natives  of  countries  some  thousands  of 
miles  distant.    The  mystery  hanging  over  it  has  this  sununer 
been  somewhat  cleared  up,  as  an  orchid  described  as    a   bine 
Dendrobium   was  imported  and  sold  in  London,  having   in  all 
probability  been  collected  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    This  flower, 
which  was  named  Victoria  Regina  to  commemorate  the  year  of 
its  introduction,  has  just  bloomed  in  England,  and,  although  I 
cannot  call  the  specimen  I  have  seen  a  brilliant  blue,  it  promises 
to  be  of  great  value  in  opening  up  a  new  field  of  experiment  to 
the  hybridiser.     It  is  but  natural  that  such  thrilling  tales  should 
fire  collectors  with  zeal,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  long  prices 
» Tlie  Orchid  Seekers  in  Borneo,  by  Ashmore  Rnssand  and  Frederick  Boyle  :  1SI>3. 
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paid  for  some  of  these  treasures  when  one  realises  all  that  is  gone 
through  to  procure  them.  Every  year  more  room  at  the  floral 
shows  and  more  space  in  horticultural  newspapers  are  devoted  to 
orchids,  and  the  passion  for  these  bewitching  flowers  is  still  on  the 
increase.  Charming  as  they  are,  one  may  still  be  allowed  to  regret 
many  deUghtfiil  plants  which  have  been  discarded  to  make  way  for 
them,  and  have  had  to  stand  aside,  though  perhaps  only  for  a  season. 
Many  a  good  gardener  could  show  a  fresh  variety  of  orchid  for  every 
day  in  the  year;  but  I  doubt  many  being  able  to  display  an  erica  in 
bloom  every  day,  yet  the  *  G-arden  Oracle '  for  1860  suggests  such 
a  thing,  and  gives  a  list  of '  ericas,  or  Gape  heaths,  in  flower  every 
day  of  the  year,'  for  they  were  still  high  in  public  esteem, 
although  the  fashion  for  them  began  during  the  first  decade  of 
this  century,  when  Andrews  published  his  &mous  monographs  of 
Heaths. 

We  have  seen  how  many  flowers  have  enjoyed  popularity  for  a 
season  and  how  hard  fashion  has  been  on  some  particular  kinds, 
setting  them  aside  when  something  new  made  its  appearance,  just 
like  a  child  with  a  new  toy.  After  a  few  years  the  reaction  sets 
in,  and  many  are  the  regrets  that  such  and  such  a  plant  is  not 
grown.  Then  comes  the  difficulty  of  procuring  that  flower,  which 
in  the  meantime  has  become  almost  as  rare  as  a  great  auk.  What 
trouble  many  a  rose-grower  has  had  to  procure  some  of  the  old- 
type  roses  that  adorned  the  gardens  of  our  ancestors !  How  many 
people  have  sighed  in  vain  for  some  perennial  plant  they 
dimly  remember  in  their  childhood,  but  long  since  discarded! 
So  many  plants  were  lost  sight  of  when  '  bedding  out '  flowers 
banished  the  less  brilliant  herbaceous  ones  from  our  borders  when 
the  centuiy  was  young,  that  gardeners  should  take  warning  in  this 
its  close,  and  let  no  fashion  for  one  plant  blind  them  to  the  charms 
of  another.  Every  flower  has  beauties  of  its  own,  and  real  lovers 
of  flowers  should  find  a  place  in  their  hearts  for  all.  One  can 
admire  the  delicate  wax-like  blooms  of  an  erica  even  when 
there  is  a  cattleya  or  odontoglossum  beside  it,  and  a  dainty  pink 
and  white  fuchsia  can  hold  its  own  beside  the  most  gaudy  begonia. 
A  fashion  is  a  help  when  it  induces  gardeners  to  take  more  care 
to  cultivate  some  hitherto  neglected  plant,  but  can  do  much  harm 
when  it  discards  fiowers  of  equal  beauty  to  gratify  a  passing  taste. 
T^et  gardeners  try  to  cherish  all  alike,  and  be  careful  that  for  every 
newcomer  they  welcome  they  do  not  lose  an  old  and  valued 
friend. 

AuciA  Amhebst. 
N  N  2 
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A  Demon  Bear. 


THE  bear  which  is  to  provide  a  hero  for  this  article  was  not 
an  ordinary  bear,  not  by  any  means.  It  was  an  altogether 
exceptional  bear,  and  there  are  some  who  held,  and  still  hold,  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  bear  at  all,  but  a  very  much  worse 
character.  Oavril,  for  instance,  declares  that  it  was  the  Evil  One, 
and  he  assures  me  that  he  is  not  the  only  person  in  the  village 
who  is  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  Gravril  supports  bis 
opinion  by  a  variety  of  arguments :  there  is  Kiril  Ivanitch's  oat 
field,  he  points  out,  that  the  brute  trampled  and  ruined,  a 
chetvert  of  good  oats  lost  and  wasted  at  the  very  least ;  there  is 
G-avril's  own  lamb  that  was  carried  off  and  eaten 

'  Oh,  come,  Cravril,'  I  said,  '  I  have  known  quite  ordinary 
bears  rob  the  sheepfold  before  this/ 

^That  may  be,'  said  Guvril,  with  the  great  respect  which 
always  distinguishes  his  manner  towards  those  who  are  in  anj 
way  connected  with  the  payment  of  his  salary  as  keeper,  yet 
speaking  with  conviction :  '  that  may  be  true,  Barin,  with  r^rd 
to  the  lamb ;  but  what  of  Kiril's  oats,  which  the  bear  m^y 
trampled  and  spoiled,  but  did  not  eat  ?  Is  that  the  work  of  a 
bear  ?  tfu ! '  G-avril  ended,  spitting  violently  and  crossing  himgelf 
ostentatiously.     *  It  is  the  work  of  the  Devil.' 

'  The  bear,'  I  attempted  to  explain,  '  the  bear  may  have  gone 
among  the  oats  to  see  if  they  were  ripe  enoagh  for  his  taste, 
and,  finding  that  they  were  not  as  he  liked  them,  left  them.' 

*  Not  at  all,*  said  G-avril  obstinately.  *  It  has  been,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  the  work  of  the  Devil,  and  no  other.' 

And  in  this  opinion  G-avril  remains  immovable,  in  spite  of 
every  argument  which  can  be  adduced  against  his  theory,  in  spite 
even  of  certain  facts  which  will  be  stated  in  their  proper  phice  at 
the  end  of  this  story,  and  which  I  should  certainly  think  ought 
to  have  been  convincing.    When  I  adduce  them,  later  on,  the 
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reader  will,  I  feel  sure,  agree  with  me,  against  GavriVs  contention, 
that  the  bear  was  a  bear,  though  a  bad  bear. 

But  it  most  certainly  was  one  of  the  very  worst.  Over  and 
above  the  dishonesty  of  its  dealings  with  its  human  neighbours, 
whose  oats  and  rye  it  undoubtedly  '  lifted '  during  the  whole  of 
that  summer,  spoiling  quite  as  much  as  it  ate,  and  whose  lambs 
and  dogs  it  appropriated  at  pleasure  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered,  this  bear  displayed  even  worse  characteristics  than  a  mere 
liking  for  petty  larceny.  For  instance,  it  gave  poor  old  Matrona 
Yakovlevna  a  terrible  fright  one  fine  summer  afternoon  in  the 
forest.  Matrona  had  gone  out  to  fill  her  baskets  with  some  of 
those  glorious  mushrooms  which  not  only  abound  in  Bussia,  but 
of  which  Russian  cooks  thoroughly  understand  the  true  method 
of  preparation ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  veiy  mushrooms  were 
being  picked  for  our  delectation,  we  being  expected  that  evening 
upon  a  three-day  visit  to  Erasnui  Oogal6k,  and  were  to  appear, 
stewed  in  cream,  at  our  dinner  table.  The  old  lady  was  Gavril's 
aunt,  and  G-avril  generally  employed  her  to  bring  in,  for  a  liberal 
wage — ^most  of  which  he  probably  kept  as  commission — all  the 
mushrooms  and  wild  strawberries  we  required.  Her  baskets  on 
this  occasion  were  nearly  full,  when,  coming  round  a  tangled 
mass  of  fallen  pines,  she  suddenly  encountered  a  large,  mangy, 
browny-yellowy  beast,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  my  tale. 

Undoubtedly  both  were  thoroughly  fiightened.  The  bear 
roared;  Matrona  screamed  and  dropped  her  baskets;  Matrona 
turned  and  ran — still  screaming,  of  course — and  the  bear,  accord- 
ing to  Matrona's  account,  ran  after  her,  roaring  and  uttering 
many  unearthly  and  diabolical  sounds,  until  suddenly,  after  an 
exceptionally  loud  and  unearthly  roar,  it  disappeared  into  the  earth 
or  the  air. 

When  Matrona  brought  this  tale,  but  not  the  mushrooms, 
home  to  the  lodge  we  had  just  arrived ;  and  Arthur  and  I,  with 
Gavril  and  Matrooa,  set  out  to  fetch  the  mushrooms,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  we  too  might  come  across  the  disturber  of  the  old  lady's 
peace.  We  found  the  tracks  of  the  bear  plainly  enough.  He  had 
met  Matrona  exactly  as  described,  but--alas  for  the  rest  of  her 
tale  I — ^he  had  not  followed  her,  but — doubtless  as  frightened  as 
she — ^had  swerved  from  his  course  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
meeting  with  her  again.  He  may  have  roared ;  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  moaned  and  snarled,  but  he  did  not  follow  her,  and  his 
disappearance  was  a  natural  one. 

Cravril  had  not  at  this  time  quite  determined  as  to  the  devil- 
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ship  of  the  bear,  and  therefore  he  laoghed  in  an  ondatifol  manner 
at  his  aunt,  and  pointed  out  to  her  that  a  bright  imagination 
had  supplied  the  defects  in  her  story  as  an  out-and-out  rnicanny 
adventure ;  but  old  Matrona  stuck  to  her  guns,  and  since  that 
day — since,  in  fact,  he  has  become  assured  of  the  identity  of  the 
animal  with  the  author  of  all  evil — Cravril  has  come  round  to  her 
way  of  thinking.  He  now  argues  that  the  very  fact  of  the  bear's 
tracks  showing  that  he  went  one  way  while  he  actually  went 
another  is  the  strongest  possible  testimony  to  the  truth  of  bis 
contention.  A  bear  could  not,  he  points  out,  run  after  an  old 
woman  and  yet  leave  tracks  in  the  moss  which  led  in  an  opposite 
direction,  in  order  to  deceive  respectable  Christian  people ;  while 
for  a  devil  this  would  be  an  easy  feat :  therefore  this  was  not  a 
bear,  but  devil :  Q.E.D. 

Nevertheless  Gavril,  though  he  uses  Matrona's  adventure  as 
collateral  evidence  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  did  not  found  that 
opinion  upon  it.  He  has  other  bases — ^several  others — ^and  the 
combined  testimony  has  convinced  him. 

For  instance,  after  Kiril  Ivanitch's  oat  field  had  been  mined 
by  this  bear,  which,  I  may  explain,  had  made  its  first  public 
appearance  in  the  district  on  that  occasion,  Alexey  Pavlitch  had 
been  naturally  anxious  as  to  the  safety  of  his  rye  field^  which  lay 
cheek  by  jowl  with  the  oats  of  Kiril. 

He  consulted  with  others  as  to  what  he  had  better  do. 

'  Send  for  the  priest  and  have  the  field  blessed,'  said  one. 

'  Send  for  my  Englishmen,'  said  Cravril ;  '  they'll  soon  make 
mincemeat  of  the  bear  if  he  comes  this  way.' 

G-avril's  counsel  prevailed,  and  that  was  the  raison  6CHre  for 
the  appearance  of  Arthur  and  myself  at  Krasnui  Oogalok  a  few 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  moor  shooting. 

We  hung  about  for  three  nights  dose  to  Alexey's  rye  field ; 
we  passed  the  daytime  in  the  forest  looking  for  our  quarry; 
Matrona's  adventure  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival  whetted  our 
ardour  and  quickened  our  hopes ;  but  during  the  whole  of  the 
three  days  the  only  trace  of  that  bear  that  we  met  with  vras  those 
imcanny  tracks  that  the  rascal  had  made,  leading  south,  when  he 
had  actually  pursued  Matrona  in  a  northerly  direction ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  three  days  Arthur  and  I  left,  baffled,  for  our  homes. 

Then  it  was  that  many  of  the  Krasnui  folk,  including  Cravril, 
began  to  suspect  that  bear  of  the  grave  misdemeanour  of  being 
no  bear,  but  a  disguised  devil ;  and  then  too  it  was  that  special 
means  were  adopted  to  protect  Alexey's  field  firom  such  uncanny 
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visitants,  and  that  certain  things  happened  which  confirmed  the 
peasants  in  their  unflattering  opinion  as  to  the  creature's  real 
identity. 

In  the  first  place  the  priest  of  the  nearest  sdd^  or  church 
village,  was  requested  to  come  round  and  bless  the  fields  which  lay 
along  the  fringe  of  the  forest  land ;  and  this  his  reverence  did, 
for  a  consideration,  being  a  good-natured  ecclesiastic.  The  thing 
amused  him  considerably,  for,  as  he  warned  the  peasants,  they 
were  a  set  of  superstitious  fools  to  imagine  that  a  few  prayers, 
however  sincere,  would  keep  a  bear  out  of  their  oats  if  the  bear 
happened  to  possess  an  empty  stomach  and  admired  the  look  of 
the  crop.  Intercession  was  quite  out  of  place  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.    Bears  must  be  met  with  physical  resistance,  not  spiritually. 

One  of  the  peasants  here  reminded  his  reverence  that  there 
was  Scriptural  authority  for  believing  that  bears  were  in  touch 
with  ministers  of  religion.  What  about  the  prophet  Elisha  and 
the  two  she-bears  which  distinctly  took  his  part  against  his 
enemies  ?  If  Elisha  could  influence  the  mind  of  those  two  she- 
bears,  so  that  they  came  out  and  killed  forty-two  children,  why 
could  not  the  little  father  get  this  bear  to  leave  the  village  crops 
alone  ? 

The  priest  endeavoured,  rather  lamely,  to  explain  that  the 
bears  in  question  were  permitted  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Elisha 
for  mocking  that  prophet,  and  that  if  Ivan  G-regoritoh  persisted 
in  committing  a  similar  offence  by  treating  serious  subjects  with 
levity  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  bear  presently  came  forth 
from  the  wood  and  took  it  out  of  Ivan  Gregoritch,  or,  at  any  rate, 
out  of  Ivan's  oats  and  rye. 

This  fhlmination  had  the  effect  of  quieting  Ivan  very  quickly; 
he  crossed  himself,  and  was  observed,  during  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  to  glance  nervously  and  frequently  over  his  left 
shoulder,  in  which  direction  lay  the  forest. 

Then  the  priest  went  the  round  of  the  fields,  attended  by  a 
deacon  and  a  large  procession  of  villagers,  and  performed  the  rite 
required  of  him ;  not  in  the  least  because  he  considered  that  such 
a  thing  was  consistent  with  his  duties  or  with  the  real  teaching 
of  the  Church,  but  because  he  knew  very  well  that  if  he  did  not 
accept  the  situation  and  allow  Mother  Church  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  matter  the  peasants  would  have  some  old  pagan  mummery 
performed  instead,  with  the  wise  woman  of  the  district  in  place  of 
his  own  reverend  self  as  chief  actor ;  for  though  of  the  Russian 
peasant  it  is  not  very  true  that  if  you  scratch  him  you  find  the 
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Tartar  beneath,  yet  it  is  ondonbtedly  the  fact  that  if  you  scrape 
off  the  veneer  of  his  Christianity  you  find  the  old  pftganism 
flourishing  veiy  close  to  the  surface. 

So  the  procession  was  formed  and  the  prayers  said,  and  the 
priest  hoped  that  when  he  came  and  bowed  down,  as  it  were,  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  in  the  house  of  Bimmon  he  would  be 
forgiven  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances. 

^  But  what  if  it  prove  that  the  Evil  One  himself  has  taken  the 
likeness  of  this  bear  for  our  chastisement  ? '  asked  some  one  as 
the  priest  re-entered  his  taramJUiaB  after  the  ceremony  was  over. 

*  Tfu  I '  cried  the  priest,  *  you  were  always  an  idiot,  MichaD 
Ivanitch.  You  may  be  sure  the  Devil  is  better  employed  some- 
where else  than  in  spoiling  the  crops  of  a  set  of  fools  like  your- 
selves. Send  for  the  nearest  sportsman,  or  keep  a  night  watch ; 
the  bear's  a  common  bear,  like  another,  and  he'll  eat  your  oats  in 
despite  of  all  the  prayers  of  Christendom  unless  you  bestir  your- 
selves to  frighten  him  away.' 

Well,  the  first  and  immediate  result  of  the  procession  of  the 
faithful  was  that  the  bear  walked  through  every  field  of  oats  and 
rye  in  the  place  during  the  following  night,  eating  little  but 
spoiling  a  great  deal,  and  making  wide  lanes  wherever  it  went, 
just  as  though  it  desired  to  show  the  peasants  where  the  proces- 
sion should  have  passed  to  be  really  efficacious,  and  to  make  a 
nice  easy  path  for  the  priest  and  his  friends  in  case  they  should 
care  to  amuse  themselves  again  in  this  harmless  way. 

No  bear,  the  peasants  agreed,  that  really  was  a  bear  woald  do 
a  thing  like  that.  It  was  all  very  well  for  little  Father  Pavel 
Antonich  to  say  that  the  Devil  had  no  time  to  waste  upon  Krasnui 
Oogal6k ;  the  priest  only  proved  himself  thereby  an  ignoramus  in 
matters  concerning  evil  spirits,  for  he  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  prince  of  evil  was  a  ubiquitous  personage,  and  could  be  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  even  at  Krasnui  Oogal6k, 
if  mischief  suitable  to  any  particular  community  happened  to 
suggest  itself  to  him.     This  bear  was  certainly  the  Devil. 

Further  and  conclusive  testimony  to  this  fact  was  furnished  a 
day  or  two  after  this  by  Alexey,  who  brought  a  terrible  tale  to 
the  drinking  shop  during  the  morning,  where  the  peasants 
were  enjoying,  at  that  hour,  the  consolation  of  an  early  glass 
of  tea. 

Alexey  had  been  greatly  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the 
priest,  who  had,  he  thought,  shown  himself  lacking  in  perceptive- 
ness,  in  that  he  had  persisted  in  regarding  this  pest  of  a  thing  as  a 
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common  bear,  and,  as  such,  not  really  amenable  to  the  influences 
of  spiritual  treatment. 

Bear  or  devil,  Alexey  was  going  to  protect  himself  in  the  best 
way  he  could  devise  from  the  attentions  of  this  destroyer  of  cereal 
crops. 

He  therefore  reared  his  own  little  Vkxm  upon  a  tripod  of  tall 
sticks,  which  he  erected  close  to  the  fringe  of  the  forest,  just  at 
the  comer  of  his  rye  field.  If  this  did  not  keep  away  the 
intruder,  said  Alexey  to  his  intimates,  then  assuredly  nothing 
would. 

It  did  not  keep  away  the  intruder,  however. 

On  the  contrary,  when  Alexey  went  in  the  morning  to  see 
how  his  rye  was  getting  on — ^a  most  promising  crop,  and  about  as 
tall  already  as  a  boy  in  his  teens — he  found  a  very  distressful 
spectacle  awaiting  him.  There  was  a  large  semicircular  bay  or 
inlet  of  desolation  and  ruin  running  from  the  forest  to  near  the 
centre  of  his  rye  patch ;  a  half-acre  of  spoliation  and  famine  that 
the  bear  fiend  had  wrought ;  an  area  of  tall  stalks  laid  low,  and 
juicy  growths  trampled,  and  bitten,  and  strewn  hither  and  thither; 
a  fine  crop  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

Then  poor  Alexey,  weeping  and  cursing  aloud,  bethought  him 
suddenly  of  his  ikon,  and  now  he  became  aware  of  a  still  worse 
thing,  if  indeed  anything  could  be  worse  than  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
rye  crop. 

The  tripod  which  had  held  the  revered  obraay  or  ikon,  reclined 
in  a  kind  of  attitude  like  an  Anglo-Saxon  map  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
with  one  leg  kicking  wildly  into  the  air  behind  it,  and  the  other 
two,  broken-kneed  and  bent,  and  veiy  wide  apart,  keeping  up  as 
bravely  as  they  could  under  adverse  circumstances.  As  for  the 
ikon  itself,  it  lay  a  little  way  off,  among  the  trodden  rye-stalks, 
face  down  in  the  earth. 

This  was  the  shocking  story  that  pale,  semi-ruined,  and  very 
furious  Alexey  brought  to  the  drinking  shop  to  his  assembl^ 
friends ;  and  it  was  this  which  finally  and  conclusively  ruined  the 
reputation  of  that  bear,  as  a  bear,  among  the  peasants  of  Kiasnui 
Oogal6k.  After  this  there  were  no  two  opinions  in  the  village  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  scourge :  it  was  the  Devil. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Gavril,  in  obedience  to 
instructions  received,  sent  word  to  town,  to  Arthur  and  myself, 
that  he  had  made  certain  arrangements  and  was  ready  for  a  second 
visit  from  us  at  the  earliest  moment  at  which  we  could  make  it 
convenient  to  arrive. 
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We  made  it  convenient  to  go  at  once,  and  had  been,  ss  i 
matter  of  fsust,  awaiting  Oavril's  smnmons  with  a  certain  amoont 
of  impatience,  for  we  anticipated  some  entertaining  sport  as  a 
resnlt  of  his  dispositions. 

Gavril  had  been  instructed  to  purchase,  and  to  lay  down  as  a 
'  lure/  at  a  spot  within  the  known  beat  of  our  friend  the  bear,  the 
carcass  of  the  first  cow,  sheep,  or  even  dog  that  could  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price  in  the  village.  Now  it  so  happened  that  one  of 
the  sheep  of  Anton  Antonich  died  of  old  age  about  this  time- 
killed  by  the  evil  eye,  as  Anton  insisted,  by  which  he  meant  the 
devil  bcAr,  who,  to  be  just,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  tUs 
dead  sheep  was  promptly  and  cheaply  purchased  by  Gavril  for 
account  of  Arthur  and  myself,  and  laid  down  close  to  a  tree  in  a 
small  clearing  in  mid-forest,  a  short  mile  from  the  village. 

We  did  not,  however,  find  Gtivril  in  a  particularly  hopefiil 
mood  when  we  arrived  and  inquired  of  him  as  to  the  chances  of 
sport.  Gavril  is  usually  sanguine  to  a  fault :  I  mean  that  when 
he  has  found  four  coveys  of  grouse  he  writes  them  down  eighty 
and  so  on.  But  on  our  arrival  that  particular  evening  he  replied, 
when  interrogated,  with  a  sigh  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 

'  Heaven  knows,  Barin,'  he  said,  scratching  his  matted  hair 
with  one  hand  and  his  left  leg  with  the  other ;  '  Heaven  only 
knows  what  will  happen.  It's  a  bad  business  firom  beginning  to 
end,  and  we  must  hope  that  things  won't  end  in  grief  for  us.* 

*  Grief  for  iw  ? '  repeated  Arthur,  laughing.  '  What  do  you 
mean,  Gavril  ? ' 

*  It  is  a  bad  look-out  when  one  must  wage  war  with  the  Evil 
One,'  he  said. 

'  Nonsense,  Gavril ;  one  must  always  be  at  war  with  the 
Devil ;  every  Christian  knows  that  much.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
Devil  is  in  the  bear  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Gavril,  crossing  himself,  *  I  do  mean  just  that,' 

*  Then  there's  all  the  more  reason  for  shooting  him,'  said 
Arthur. 

Gavril  only  shook  his  head  and  eyed  the  whisky  bottle.  The 
glance  was  not  lost  upon  Arthur,  who  helped  Gavril  to  a  very 
liberal  dose.  Gavril  drained  his  glass  and  set  it  down ;  then  he 
shook  his  head  again. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  he  said.  '  At  any  rate,  he's  been  at  the 
sheep.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Arthur  aptly ;  '  that's  good  enough  for  us- 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  devil  eating  mutton  ? ' 
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G-avril  had  no  reply  to  this,  and  presently  he  led  ns  forth  into 
the  forest.  We  went  on  foot,  for  the  distance  was  not  great,  and 
besides  it  was  not  advisable  to  risk  disturbing  the  bear  by  the 
noise  of  driving.  If  this  beast  were  only  half  as  cunning  as  he  was 
said  to  be  by  those  whom  he  had  favoured  with  his  acquaintance,  it 
behoved  us  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  our  dealings  with  him.  So 
we  plodded  on  very  silently  through  the  inky  gloom  of  the 
forest,  Gavril  leading  by  virtue  of  the  grace  which  was  in  him, 
for  assuredly  his  eyesight  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  there 
being  no  moon,  the  night  having  fallen  damp  and  dark  and 
misty,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  length  of  a  foot- 
stride. 

It  was  a  weird  walk,  that  silent  procession  of  three  through 
the  solemn  mysterious  pines.  Were  we  not  rash  fools,  I  asked 
myself,  to  ^  rush  in,'  here  in  these  solitudes,  where  any  one  gifted 
with  the  grace  of  a  little  wisdom  would  surely  fear  to  tread  ? 
Whither  was  this  fellow  Cravril  leading  us  ?  Into  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  of  course ;  but  the  heart  of  the  forest  at  night  is  the 
privileged  domain  of  such  bad  characters  as  the  Erlking  and  the 
Lieshuiy  or  the  common  wood  goblins,  who  are  known  to  resent  the 
presence  of  mankind  at  any  time,  and  are  roused,  no  doubt,  to 
the  utmost  fury  by  such  as  presume  to  trespass  within  their 
realms  after  the  fall  of  night. 

How  do  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  wizened,  devil-fistced,  mali- 
cious little  rascal  of  a  Lieahui  lurking  behind  this  very  pine 
stem  that  I  am  now  about  to  pass,  ready  to  pounce  out  at  me  and 
strangle  me  before  Gavril  or  Arthur  can  raise  a  finger  to  help  me  ? 
Or  that  awful  fellow  the  Erlking  ?  Good  heavens  I  if  he  were  to 
arise  suddenly  before  me  I  should  perish  incontinently  without 
giving  ftirther  trouble.  If  he  were  to  employ  that  pretty  daughter 
of  his,  now,  to  my  destruction — or  Arthur's;  Arthur  is  very 
susceptible — that  would  be  a  different  matter,  and  one  would  meet 
one's  fate  with  resignation ;  but  the  king  himself  may  remain,  for 
me,  in  the  uttermost  recesses  of  his  &stnesses,  for  I  have  no 
ambition  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Good  gracious !  what's 
that  ?  It  is  only  a  great,  swinging  cock  capercailzie,  roused  from 
his  slumbers  and  kicked  up  by  Gavril,  crashing  his  way  through 
boughs  and  twigs,  which  he  treats  like  so  many  gossamer  webs 
for  all  the  respect  he  pays  them. 

'Gtul!'  whispers  Arthur  back  to  me,  fingering  his  gun,  'I 
wish  it  were  daylight*' 

'  Nonsense,'  I  reply ;  *  remember  the  bear.' 
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'  A  capercailzie  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  bears  in  the  busk, 
gays  Arthur,  and  we  plod  silently  on  again. 

Every  now  and  then  we  kick  up  another  sleeping  bird,  and  st 
each  startling  scuffle  of  wings  one's  heart  behaves  in  a  ridicoloQs 
manner,  and  thoughts  of  the  devil  bear  flinging  itself  upon  Arthoi 
or  G-avril  came  flashing  through  one's  brain,  agitated  by  imagiiia- 
tion  and  the  weiidness  of  the  surroundings. 

But  presently  Gavril  stops.     '  We  have  arrived,'  he  says. 

Cravril  need  scarcely  have  told  us,  for  that  sheep  was  finedy 
advertising  itself,  as  our  ol&ctory  nerves  informed  us  now  tkt 
we  had  leisure  to  realise  it. 

*  There's  the  tree,'  added  Gravril,  *  and  the  carcass  is  fifteeD 
paces  away  on  the  left  in  the  open  space.' 

'  Gad ! '  said  Arthur,  '  I  wish  it  was  fifteen  miles/ 

Then  we  climbed  the  tree  and  settled  ourselves  as  comfortablj 
as  circumstances  permitted.  Gavril  scrambled  up  into  the  higher 
branches,  glad,  probably,  to  put  a  few  extra  yards  of  space  between 
himself  and  the  reputed  fiend.  Arthur  and  I  sat  upon  two  boiigH 
ten  feet  firom  the  ground,  each  with  his  back  to  the  trunk,  and 
there  we  drew  for  the  first  shot,  using  pine  needles  of  different 
lengths  for  the  purpose.  The  lot  fell  to  me,  but  we  both  cocked 
our  rifles,  for  it  was  probable  that  if  it  came  to  shooting  at  all  tbe 
shot  would  be  made  in  semi-darkness,  and  the  chances  of  a  hit 
at  the  first  attempt  would  be  anything  but  rosy. 

Then  we  sat  and  waited  for  an  hour,  still  as  death.  It  was 
warm  enough,  but  the  hardness  of  that  cruel  pine  tree  was  incon- 
ceivable, and  we  su£fered  much  anguish  of  another  kind  besides; 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  this  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  never 
really  cared  for  mutton  since  that  night. 

Suddenly  in  the  darkness  Arthur  laid  his  hand  upon  m; 
arm. 

'  Don't  move,'  he  whispered ;  ^  I  hear  him  coming.' 

I  listened  with  all  my  being  alert  to  catch  the  sound  Arthur 
heard.  Sure  enough  there  was  a  crackling  of  twigs  in  the  distance 
and  a  rustle  among  the  dead  leaves ;  my  heart  was  beating  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  hear  it ;  but  there  it  was.  I  heard  Gavril 
shuffle  about,  up  above  our  heads,  and  whisper,  ^  Hospodp 
pomedoy  ! '  which  means  *  Ix)rd,  have  mercy ! '  The  poor  fellow— 
who  is  by  no  means  a  coward — was  suffering  firom  supematufli 
terrors. 

Now  I  could  distinctly  distinguish  the  moaning,  grumbling 
sotmd  which  is  the  vade  mecum  of  the  bear.     *  It's  our  i 
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man  all  right,'  whispered  Arthur.     Undoubtedly  it  was ;  there 
was  no  mistaking  him. 

And  now  a  grievous  thing  happened. 

The  bear  had  oome  up  from  behind  us,  heading  from  the 
direction,  in  fact,  from  which  we  ourselves  had  come.  We  could 
see  nothing  of  it,  of  course,  for  it  was  still  pitch  dark,  and  would 
be  so  for  another  hour  or  more ;  but  we  distinctly  heard  the  brute 
come  shuffling  along,  snuffing  the  air  as  it  went,  and  apparently 
talking  to  itself  in  moans  and  weird  grumbles  and  snortings. 
It  reached  the  '  kill,'  and  its  mutterings  seemed  to  assume  a  more 
contented  accent ;  but  the  creature  did  not  at  once  settle  down  to 
a  meal.  It  appeared  to  be  restless  and  dissatisfied ;  something 
weighed  upon  its  mind :  it  was  not  happy. 

We  heard  it  shuffle  about  hither  and  thither,  snorting  and 
breathing  hard ;  then  it  apparently  turned  its  back  on  the  feast 
prepared  for  it  and  wandered  away  again;  we  heard  its  shambling 
footsteps  recede  further  and  further  from  us ;  then  the  sound  of 
them  died  away  altogether.  We  waited  and  listened,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it :  the  bear  was  gone. 

Arthur  expressed  himself  aloud,  and  rather  strongly.  The 
brute  had  scented  us,  he  said.  We  scrambled  down  from  the 
tree  and  held  a  conclave  on  the  ground  beneath;  Cravril  slid 
down  after  us,  and  stood  and  scratched  his  head,  looking  into  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  in  the  direction  the  bear  had  taken  and  using 
language  which  was  of  questionable  delicacy. 

'The  brute  scented  us,  confound  him!'  repeated  Arthur. 
'Whatasell!' 

*'  My  dear  man,'  I  protested,  ^  how  could  bear  that  was 
ever  whelped  scent  us  out  through  this  ?  '  I  referred  to  the 
mutton. 

'It  is  pretty  strong,'  Arthur  assented.     'He  must  have  a 
marvellously  analytical  nose — ^but  he  did.' 

'  Impossible,'  I  said.     *  What  do  you  say,  Gavril  ?  * 

'  I  say  it  is  the  Devil,'  said  Gravril,  and  from  this  standpoint 
Gavril  could  in  no  wise  be  prevailed  to  recede. 

Nevertheless  the  superstitious  keeper  was  veiy  willing  to 
escort  us  to  the  same  spot  on  the  following  night.  We  made  a 
dHov/r^  however,  and  walked  half  a  mile  frirther  this  time — I  do 
not  know  why,  unless  it  was  that  G-avril  had  observed  that  the 
bear  came  last  night  from  our  direction,  and  was  afraid  that  it 
might  have  designs  upon  us,  intending  to  Ue  in  wait  and  pounce 
upon  us  as  we  passed.    We  reached  our  tree  in  perfect  safety,  and 
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climbed  into  it  and  settled  onrselves  in  a  preciflelj  siinilar  maimer 
to  that  obsenred  on  the  preceding  night.    Bnt  alas ! 

The  bear  on  this  occasion  was  no  less  consistent  in  bis  actions, 
following  the  precedent  of  yesterday  with  scarcely  a  vaiiatioQ. 
He  came  shambling  np  at  the  same  honr,  went  and  sniffed  at 
the  sheep,  then  left  it  and  described  a  circle  or  part  of  a  circle 
around  it,  and  eventually  made  off  without  touching  the  food; 
but  this  time  in  a  different  direction,  choosing,  in  fiict,  the  line 
which  we  had  ourselves  taken  when  approaching  the  spot  an  honr 
or  so  before. 

And  again  Gavril  came  down  and  crossed  himself  and  scratched 
his  head,  and  said  that  there  vras  no  doubt  that  this  was  no  beiir. 
but  a  fiend,  and  a  cunning  one  at  that. 

But  Arthur,  ingenious  soul  that  he  is,  had  evolved  a  theoir, 
founding  it  upon  the  conduct  of  the  bear,  and  this  theory  he 
afterwards  expounded  to  me  as  we  sat  at  breakfiist,  and  present]/ 
to  Gravril.     It  was  this. 

'If  that  bear  is  not  the  Devil,'  he  began,  'then  he  can  gire 
the  Evil  One  points  for  cleverness.   Do  you  know  how  he  did  it?' 

'  Did  what? '  I  asked,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  brute  b^ 
not  done  anything  except  grievously  disappoint  us — hinc  illot 
lacrymcB.  My  own  idea  was  that  the  mutton  was  too  high  for 
him,  and  I  had  a  considerable  respect  for  him,  in  consequence,  as 
a  bear  of  taste. 

'  Why,  find  out  there  was  danger  about,'  continued  Arthni. 
*  No  ?  Well,  ril  tell  you  then.  He  came  upon  our  tracks,  and 
found  that  though  they  led  to  the  open  space  there  were 
none  leading  away  again ;  therefore,  he  argued,  "  the  hwaisDs 
are  still  about  the  place,  and  Fm  off ! "  and  off  he  went.' 

'  Why  didn't  he  know  we  were  in  the  tree,  then  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Probably  he  did,'  said  Arthur  unexpectedly,  *  and  that's 
why  he  gave  it  a  widish  berth.' 

I  still  clung  to  my  own  theory  as  to  the  bear's  dislike  for 
mutton  which  had  hung  too  long,  and  mentioned  it  to  Arthzzr; 
but  he  was  very  rude  and  laughed,  and  asked  me  whether  we  had 
not  better,  in  that  case,  provide  a  little  red  currant  jelly,  when 
perhaps  he  would  enjoy  the  meat  better.  Gravril,  however,  rather 
approved  of  Arthur's  idea,  and  said  that  at  any  rate  we  would  go 
again  to-night,  and  he  would  return  at  once,  leaving  us  behind. 
That  would  test  the  correctness  of  Arthur's  theory,  for  if  the  bear 
found  tracks  leaving  the  place  as  well  as  arriving  his  nuD^ 
would  be  set  at  ease  and  he  would  come  back  and  eat — ^that  is, 
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always  supposing,  in  deference  to  the  gentlemen,  that  he  wa8  a 
bear. 

'  Very  well,  Gravril,*  said  Arthur ;  *  we  will  assume  that  he  is  a 
bear,  and  we  will  give  my  plan  a  trial  to-night/ 

Oavril  bowed.  Then  he  walked  to  the  door  and  took  hold  of 
the  handle.    Then  he  turned  round  and  scratched  his  head. 

*  Which  harin  will  shoot  first  ?  *  he  asked,  unexpectedly. 

*  This  one  here,'  said  Arthur,  indicating  myself.     *  Why  ? ' 

*  I  was  wondering,'  said  Gavril  hesitatingly,  *  whether  you 
would  mind  if  I  took  the  cartridge  and  allowed  the  Wise  Woman 
to  say  just  a  few  words  over  it,  in  case — ^the  barins  will  under- 
stand— this  should  be  no  bear,  so  to  speak,  but — some  one  else ! ' 

Arthur  laughed.  '  G-ive  him  a  cartridge,'  he  said.  '  We 
needn't  use  it.  Make  him  happy.'  Arthur  spoke  English,  of 
course. 

I  gave  Gavril  a  cartridge,  which  he  carried  away  with  him, 
and  brought  back  to  me  in  the  evening,  having  submitted  the 
thing  to  I  know  not  what  mysterious  incantations  by  his  friend 
the  Wise  Woman. 

Then  when  darkness  fell  we  started  forth  once  again  to 
make  a  third  and  last  attempt  to  beguile  this  artful  bruin  to  his 
destruction.  We  reached  the  spot  by  another  route,  and  sent 
Gavril  home  immediately  upon  our  arrival  there. 

Gavril  went  in  fear  and  trembling,  full  of  superstitious 
anguish.  I  am  convinced  that  he  believed  the  devil  bear  would 
lie  in  wait  for  him  and  pull  him  down  as  he  sped  homewards, 
which  of  course  made  it  all  the  more  creditable  that  he  consented 
to  return  alone.  He  looked  five  years  older  when  we  next  saw 
him. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  and  I  sat  and  waited.  The  mutton  was 
still  there — ^intensely  there.  We  listened  to  Gavril's  departing 
footsteps  till  the  sound  was  lost  in  the  distance.  If  we  had 
suddenly  heard  a  roar,  and  then  a  shriek  that  divided  the  shud- 
dering night  we  should  not  have  been  surprised,  for  the  mystery 
of  the  hour  and  the  firm  conviction  of  Gavril  had  inspired  me  at 
least  with  superstitious  imaginings  foreign  to  my  nature  by  day- 
light.    But  neither  roar  nor  shriek  came  to  shock  and  startle  us. 

Instead  the  bear  himself  came. 

'He's  coming,'  whispered  Arthur.  *  Where's  the  hocussed 
cartridge  ? ' 

*  Not  in  my  barrel ! '  I  whispered  back.  *  I've  got  it  in  my 
pocket.' 
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^  Hand  it  over  here/  said  Arthur.  '  I'm  going  to  put  it  in  my  U 
barrel,  just  for  a  joke.  We  shall  never  get  four  barrels  off  at  hin^ 

I  gave  Arthur  the  cartridge  wonderingly.  I 

Meanwhile  the  bear  approached.  He  came  moaning  a^ 
shuffling  along  as  usual,  and  as  usual  he  walked  around  in  a  wi< 
circle.  He  found  our  tracks  quickly  enough,  and  then  ] 
discovered  Gavril's  return  track,  and  followed  it  for  some  distano 
Then  he  came  back,  and  walked  for  some  little  way  npon  om 
retracing  his  steps  presently  and  following  Gavril's,  and  this  p« 
formance  he  repeated  several  times.  At  last,  satisfied  apparently 
he  returned  to  the  carcass,  and  by  the  tearing  and  mnnchin 
sounds  that  ensued  we  knew  that  he  had  settled  down  to  hi 
supper  with  a  mind  at  ease. 

I  pinched  Arthur's  arm  in  my  delight. 

^Well  done,  old  man!'  I  whispered.  'You  were  right 
What  an  artful  beast,  eh  ? ' 

'  Hush ! '  whispered  Arthur.  *  We'll  have  him  this  time,  only 
don't  fidget  and  talk.' 

Never  since  the  beginning  of  time  have  the  minutes  so  lagged 
and  drawled  as  on  that  night.  Seconds  trailed  themselves  into 
minutes,  and  these  into  the  quarters  of  the  wingless  hour,  and 
yet  the  light  would  not  come !  It  was  maddening !  The  bear 
tore  and  crunched,  and  moaned  and  munched  again,  and  we  could 
hear  every  detail  of  his  ghoul-like  feasting,  but  never  a  trace  of 
him  could  we  see. 

Even  when  dawn  began  to  touch  the  sky  with  sickly  tints  of 
grey  and  ash-colour,  and  the  darkness  began  to  lift  grudgingly 
its  trailing  form  from  the  earth,  we  could  distinguish  nothing  but 
an  opaque  mass,  that  might  be  sheep  and  might  be  bear,  and 
might  be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  only  a  patch  of  dark- 
leaved  hrnsnika  or  some  other  plant. 

Assuredly  that  bear  must  have  found  immature  oats  and  rye  a 
starvation  diet,  for  he  ate  on  steadily  at  that  too  terrible  mutton 
for  quite  an  hour  and  a  half,  thereby  irretrievably  damaging  his 
reputation  as  a  bear  of  taste  and  discrimination.  I  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  lest  he  should  come  to  an  end  of  his  stowing 
capacity,  and  be  obliged  to  admit,  like  the  Englishman  to  hi*) 
hospitable  French  hostess,  'Je  n'ai  pas  chambre  pour  plus/ 
before  the  strengthening  light  admitted  of  a  shot;  but  the  morn- 
ing gradually  intensified  itself,  and  still  he  munched  on. 

*  I  believe  I  could  put  in  a  shot  now,'  I  whispered  to  Arthur 
at  length,  my  teeth  all  a- chatter  with  excitement. 
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*  Do  80  then/  he  whispered  back ; '  *  only  be  sure  of  your 
object—- don't  blaze  at  the  mutton.  I  won't  fire  until  you  have 
got  both  barrels  off.' 

For  five  long  minutes  I  tried  in  vain  to  sight  that  bear,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  be  sure  that  my  rifle  pointed  in  his 
direction.  Half  a  dozen  times  I  was  on  the  very  verge  of  a  shot, 
and  each  time  before  I  actually  pulled  the  trigger  my  heart  sank, 
for  I  was  unwilling  to  fire  unless  I  could  be  reasonably  certain  that 
I  should  hit  the  bear  and  not  the  sheep. 

Arthur  bore  it  for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  could  stand  the 
suspense  no  longer. 

*  Shoot,  man,  t hoot !  *  he  said.     *  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  * 
Thus  goaded  into  action,  I  tried  once  more  to  find  the  sight, 

and — still  quite  uncertain  whether  I  had  pointed  my  rifle  at  the 
bear  or  at  something  else — I  fired. 

There  was  a  great  roar  and  a  scuffle.  The  black  patch  of 
formless  darkness  seemed  to  break  up  and  dissolve.  I  fired  a 
second  shot.  Almost  simultaneously  Arthur  emptied  his  right 
barrel  and  then  his  left. 

The  scuffling  and  scudding  sound  continued,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  Gradually  the  noise  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

*  Crad ! '  said  Arthur,  '  what  a  couple  of  fools  we  are !  We've 
missed  him — both  of  us — clean ! ' 

I  was  too  disgusted  and  sick  at  heart  to  make  any  reply.  We 
scrambled  down  from  the  tree  and  went  to  inspect  the  spot  lately 
tenanted  by  the  great  feasting  brute. 

There  was  something  wet  lying  on  the  grass,  glistening  in  the 
grey  twilight  of  the  dawn.  Arthur  put  his  finger  to  it  and 
touched  it. 

*  Ha ! '  he  cried ;  '  it's  blood  1  We  didn't  clean  miss  him,  then, 
after  all !     We  must  follow  him  up  at  once ! ' 

I  concurred ;  but  the  thing  proved  impossible,  for  it  was  &r  too 
dark  to  see  the  tracks  of  the  brute,  even  if  they  should  be  picked 
out  here  and  there  with  blood.  Therefore  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  wished,  like  St.  Paul,  for  day ;  withdrawing,  however,  to 
a  discreet  distance,  out  of  olfactory  considerations. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  Gavril  suddenly  joined  us. 

He  evidently  expected  to  find  the  dead  bear  at  our  feet,  and 
looked  distressed  and  haggard  when  he  saw  that  the  brute  was 
not  there. 

*  Where's  the  bear?'  he  asked. 
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^  Oh,  dead,  probably/  said  Arthur ;  '  but  not  here,  of  course.' 

Cravril  looked  bewildered. 

^  Where,  then,  barin  ? '  he  asked  presently. 

*  How  do  I  know  ?*  replied  Arthur.  '  Bear  fiends  do  not  die 
in  a  common  and  vulgar  manner.  Their  end  is  a  vanishing  into 
space.  This  one  has  gone,  and  will  never  return  to  steal  your  oats.* 

'  Grood ! '  said  OavriL  *  Nevertheless  when  it  is  lighter  ve 
will  see  whether  he  has  left  tracks.' 

Another  trailing  quarter  passed,  and  now  Gravril,  after  an 
examination  of  the  first  tracks,  declared  that  he  could  follow  the 
scent.  So  away  we  went  through  the  slowly-awakening  pioe 
forest,  that  was  in  no  hurry,  as  it  seemed,  to  shake  off  the  drov^j 
spell  of  the  night,  Gavril  cleverly  leading,  slowly  but  very  surek 
There  were  flecks  of  blood  here  and  there,  but  nothing  to  show 
whether  the  bear  was  slightly  or  seriously  wounded. 

Suddenly  the  sun  lifted  his  forehead  above  the  horizon  and  i: 
was  morning ;  but  still  we  plodded  on,  over  moor  and  throogh  bircb 
spinney  and  pine  wood,  and  apparently  we  were  no  nearer  to  the 
bear  than  before. 

Then  we  reached  a  spot  where  even  a  tyro  like  myself  could 
see  that  the  animal  had  rested  awhile ;  the  moss  was  stained  with 
his  blood,  which  lay  in  one  spot  in  a  little  pool  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch. 

*  Aha ! '  said  Gavril,  ^  diavd  that  he  is,  we  have  got  him ! 
We  ought  to  hear  him  now.     Listen.* 

We  did  listen,  but  not  a  sound  of  any  kind  did  we  hear  except 
the  singing  of  innumerable  little  birds,  kissed  into  the  delight 
of  a  new  summer  day  by  the  first  beams  of  the  risen  snn,  and  in 
the  distance  the  crooning  of  some  old  blackcock  who  could  not 
shake  off  the  evil,  lady-killing  habits  contracted  in  the  spring. 

And  then  a  hundred  yards  further  on  we  walked  straight  into 
oiu:  quarry,  lying  stark  and  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  pine  tree,  against 
which  he  had  probably  collided  in  the  blindness  and  anguish  of 
his  mortal  wound. 

Gavril  behaved  very  ungenerously.  He  went  up  to  that  poor 
dead  bear  and  kicked  it  till  he  could  kick  no  more,  and  until  his 
vocabulary  was  as  exhausted  with  the  effort  of  furnishing  expres- 
sions suitable  to  the  occasion  as  his  feet  were  with  the  kicking, 
after  which  function  he  proceeded  to  skin  the  enemy. 

Then  we  found  that  the  bear  had  been  twice  struck.  One 
bullet  had  penetrated  the  lungs,  and  this  was  the  wound  which 
killed  him ;  the  other  was  a  mere  flesh  wound  in  one  of  the  hind 
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legs.    Arthur  found  the  bullets  presently,  and  Gavril  begged  to 
see  them. 

To  our  surprise,  on  taking  one  of  these  in  his  hand  the  fellow 
instantly  began  to  cross  himself  and  to  pray,  muttering  volubly 
and  bowing  repeatedly,  crossing  himself  with  each  inclination. 
Then  he  showed  us  one  of  the  bullets — that  one  which  Arthur  had 
found  in  the  lungs  of  the  bear. 

'  Look  at  it  well,'  said  Gravril. 

'(Jad!'  said  Arthur,  4t's  covered  all  over  with  crosses  and 
other  signs  scratched  upon  it.  That  old  woman  must  have  taken 
it  out  of  the  cartridge  and  put  it  back  again  afterwards.  Odd 
thing,  isn't  it  ? ' 

It  certainly  was  odd.  It  was  odd  too  that  Arthur  should 
have  asked  for  this  particular  cartridge,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  this  one  of  the  four  that  we  fired  which  killed  the  bear.  I 
asked  Arthur  why  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  charmed 
bullet,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  felt  a  fancy  to  use  it.  There 
was  no  other  reason. 

Our  return  to  Krasnui  Oogal6k  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
triumphal  procession.  Arthur,  as  the  slayer  of  the  common 
enemy,  was  of  course  received  with  the  highest  honours,  though  I 
too  came  in  for  my  share  and  Gravril  for  his ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Wise  Woman  was  she  who  should  have  been  carried 
shoulder-high  through  the  com  fields. 

We  asked  Oavril  whether,  now  that  the  bear  was  dead,  he 
still  believed  it  to  have  been  the  Devil  and  no  bear,  but  Gavril 
only  scratched  his  head  and  replied  enigmatically  that  the  Devil 
knows  his  own.  Pressed  for  further  information  on  the  subject, 
he  informed  us  that  after  breakfast,  if  we  were  not  too  sleepy,  he 
would  show  us  two  coveys  of  capercailzie  and  a  double  famUy  of 
twenty-three  willow  grouse. 

Feed.  Whkhaw. 
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rB  following  cnrious  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  i 
gentleman,  still  living,  who  received  it  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  medical  attendant.  Whether  he  was  Dr.  Clarkson,  o: 
Selkirk,  the  original  of  Gideon  G-rey,  or  an  Edinhnrgh  pac- 
titioner,  I  know  not.  To  this  physician,  at  aU  events,  came  a: 
American  traveller,  who  said  that  he  could  not  leave  Sootlaini 
without  pressing  Sir  Walter's  hand.  It  was  replied  that  Sir 
Walter  was  slowly  dying,  and  only  conscious  at  intervals.  Ik 
made  no  difference,  the  tourist  must  press  his  hand.  Atk& 
the  doctor  took  the  man  to  Abbotsford,  and  bade  him  wsfl 
while  he  visited  his  patient  and  ascertained  his  condition.  Look- 
ing up,  he  found  that  the  pertinacious  foreigner  had  followed  hie  I 
into  the  sick-room,  which  in  fiust  was  on  the  first  floor.  Thf 
shortest  way  of  getting  him  out  seemed  to  be  to  tell  Sir  Walter! 
that  there  was  a  citizen  of  the  great  Western  Bepublic  who  must 
*  press  his  hand.'  Sir  Walter  made  no  sign,  and  the  corioof 
impertinent  drew  near  his  bed.  Then  the  dying  man,  in  the 
irritability  which  often  accompanied  his  condition,  threw  up  2u» 
hand  at  the  stranger's  head,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  So 
ended  the  most  audacious  piece  of  lion-hunting  ever  recorded  in 
history.  If  not  vero,  it  is  ben  trovato^  and  represents  the  blun- 
dering bore  at  his  highest  power. 


Mr.  Henry  James  writes,  in  Harpen^a  Magazine^  as  if  Mr.  Da 
Maurier  was  wearied  by  the  sonorous  popularity  of  Trilby.  ^ 
bably  most  of  us  would  not  object  to  *  the  laurels,  the  palms,  and 
the  paean,'  and  even  the  letters  from  *  idiottis,'  as  John  Knox  sajs, 
if  we  could  also  get  the  ready  money.  Mr.  James  justly  says  tkt 
Mr.  Du  Maurier's  personal  quality,  revealed  in  Trilby ^  was  wb^^ 
took  the  world  by  storm.  He  *  was  such  a  friendly  author.'  The 
most  delightful  and  original  of  companions,  even  to  persons  by 
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no  means  intimate  with  him,  he  suddenly  became  the  companion 

of  the  vast  public,  the  great  big  public,  which  it  is  so  difficult 

to   get  at.     In  him  they  quite  justly  recognised  an  exquisite 

character ;  he  brought  wit,  pathos,  happiness  into  ordinary  lives, 

ajid  they  could  not  restrain  their  effusions  of  gratitude.     I  do  not 

think  that  we  can  blame  them,  as  long  as  they  did  not  ask  boring 

questions  or  demand   autographs.     One  guesses  that  Mr.  Du 

Maurier  did  not  much  dislike  it  all,  and  probably  he  had  a  just 

idea  of  the  artistic  value  of  Trilby.     It  is  not  a  great  work  of 

fiction,  but  it  is  full  of  the  author,  of  his  vitality,  his  humour,  of 

zest,  of  life  as  he  so  heartily  enjoyed  it.   ^  The  writing  is  nothing,' 

he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  a  conscientious  lady  novelist,  '  it 

is  drawing  the  illustrations  that  really  is  work.' 


The  Martian^  according  to  Mr.  James,  was  a  labour  much 

more  careful.     One  would  not  prejudice  it,  but  the  central  fantasy 

does  not  seem  happy,  and  one  has  a  feeling  of  strain  in  the  parts 

which  deal  with  ordinary  life.     But  the  old  geniality  is  there.    It 

is   much  to  be  desired,    though  not  by  the   public  of  Trilby 

perhaps,  that  Mr.   Du  Manner's  verses,  translated  or  original, 

should  be  collected.     They  had  much  deftness  and  grace,  and 

were  true  to  his  nature.     Surely  the  romaunt  of  Braunigrindas, 

in  Punch  long  ago,  was  from  his  pen,  as  well  as  from  his  pencil. 

It  burlesqued  the  Camelot  of  Mr.  William  Morris  and  his  school 

with  abundant  good  humour.     But  the  public  never  heard  of  the 

*  greenery  yallery '  poetry  till  long  afterwards,  in  a  noisy  late 

revival. 


Mr.  James  says  that  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  eyesight,  while  unim- 
paired, was  marvellous,  like  that  of  his  latest  hero.  I  myself  know 
a  person  who,  in  youth,  was  surprised  by  seeing  Venus  in  crescent 
— I  hope  the  astronomy  is  correct.  He  saw  stranger  things  than 
that,  the  remote  and  the  future,  according  to  some  authorities — 
my  friend  did,  I  mean,  not  Mr.  Du  Maurier. 


In  attempting  a  short  sketch  of  a  large  well-known  historical 
subject,  one  begins  to  find  out  things  that  make  one  distrust 
historians.  If  any  man  or  lady  tries  to  do  the  work  out  of  the  regular 
historians,  those  which  are  in  every  gentleman's  library,  he  soon 
discovers  that  we  can  trust  them  for  very  little.    They  are  con- 
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Btantly  contradicted  by  public  docoments,  accounts,  despatch, 
Papal  bulls,  all  maimer  of  dreary  papers,  which,  perhaps,  were  do: 
accessible  to  them.  I  wonder  whether  the  authors  of  sckoi 
histories  go  to  these  dismal  but  indispensable  sources,  and  in  faf: 
to  the  original  chroniclers  and  people,  or  whether  they  merely 
abridge  respectable  modem  authors  ?  There  is  a  znoment  in  Scot- 
tish history  when  Bruce's  son  Dayid  tried  to  sell  orgivethenatioDi^ 
independence  away  to  England.  The  muddle  which  the  histoiians 
make  out  of  this  affair  is  almost  comic.  Even  Su-  WiUiam  Fraser 
maintains  in  TKt  Douglas  Book  that  the  Douglas  of  the  period 
was  not  in  this  shady  transaction,  because  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  in  London  at  the  time.  Alas,  but  there  is  proof,  in  & 
record  showing  that  Douglas  received  a  parcel  gilt  silver  cup,  6o!i 
Edward  III.,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  town  in  the  suite 
of  David  Bruce.  The  cup  was  worth  lOi.  6«.  8d,  (it  would  be  worn 
a  great  deal  at  Christie's  to-day),  and  it  was  an  unlucky  present, 

•     •  I 

What  '^Jowellis  and  uther  stuff'  James  III.  had   collected! 

*  A  book  of  gold  like  a  tablet,  and  on  the  clasp  of  it  four  peark ' 
and  a  fair  ruby.'  ^  A  thing  of  gold,  with  a  top  like  a  tunnel.'  'A  | 
brooch  of  gold  like  a  fleur  de  lys  of  diamonds.'  *St.  Michael  rf) 
gold,  with  a  pearl  on  his  spear.'  *  A  great  serpent  tongue,  set  | 
with  gold,  pearl,  and  precious  stones.'  *  A  broach  of  gold  made 
like  a  rose  of  diamonds.'     *  In  a  clout,  nine  precious  stones  unset.'  i 

*  A  great  gougeonne  of  gold,'  whatever  that  may  have  been,  per- 
haps  a  gudgeon.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Cinquecento  jewels, 
which  make  the  mouth  of  the  collector  to  water.  Probably  & 
few  of  them  are  in  collections  and  in  the  market,  their  historr  . 
unknown.  A  good  deal  of  this  treasure  was  still  in  Cardinal  j 
York's  hands  till  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  was  seized  or 
had  to  be  sold. 

I 

The  following  story  was  told  to  me  to-day,  by  the  only  but- 
viving  witness  of  the  adventure  of  Black  Jean.  Miss  lindsaj,  ' 
as  I  venture  to  call  the  narrator,  keeps  an  emporium  of  an  artistic 
nature,  in  an  old  Scotch  town,  where  you  may  escape  from  the  I 
nineteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  a  moment  of  time.  A 
garden  door  was  opened  to  me  to-day,  and  I  stepped  into  the  age 
of  Bishop  Kennedy — say  1450.  The  adventure  about  to  be  told 
occurred  twenty  years  ago,  when  my  fair  authority  was  a  child  of 
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ten,  bat  she  remembers  it  distinctly.  Who  would  not?  Un- 
happily she  alone  survives  out  of  four  spectators.  If  I  exaggerate 
the  Doric  dialect  of  the  narrative,  as  I  do,  may  I  be  forgiven ! 
*  My  mother,'  spoken  of,  is  really  the  lady's  stepmother,  as  she 
explained.  All  names  of  persons  and  places  are  altered  except 
the  name 

BLACK  JEAN. 

*  Ye  ken  Queen  Anne   Street,  it  rins  crosswise   frae  Tron 

Street,  doon  to  the  auld  house  beside  the  Bishop's  chapel.     It 

was  there  we  lived,  and,  at  the  hoose  where  the  plumber  lives, 

was  an  auld  woman,  Jean  Macmuter.     She  dealt  in  greens,  and 

milk,  and  was  just  an  uncommon  dirty  body.     My  father,  Wullie 

Lindsay,  had  kenned  her  lang,  and  never  saw  her  but  in  the  same 

dress,  the  same  auld  bonnet,  and  the  same  auld  shawl,  just  pinned 

wi'  a  preen,  run  in  ony  gate,  as  it  might  chance.    Jean  never 

gaed  till  the  kirk  but  twice  a  year,  at  the  Sacraments.     She  was 

dirty  I    The  potatoes  she  selled  to  the  public  she  keepit  under 

her  bed,  and  they  said  she  had  but  ane  pail  for  the  new  milk  and 

the  sour.     She  was  a  country  body,  never  at  schule  but  in  the 

winter  months,  and  her  bits  o'  accounts  no  that  easy  to  read. 

But  she  had  been  thriving,  at  ae  time.     She  had  been  cook  at 

Strathfergus,  and  often  she  would  crack  about  her  cooking  ducks 

and  other  birds.     The  callauts  said  she  never  washed  her  face,  but 

she  aye  tureipit  that  she  washed  it  ilka  Sabbath.     But  it  wasna 

kenned  on  her.    The  black  lay  in  lines  in  the  deep  wrinkles  on 

her  yellow  chafts,  and  she   had  twa  long  ugly  teeth  where  the 

gums  had    fallen  back.     We  ca'ed  her  Black  Jean;   she  liked 

my  father,  who  was  aye  kind  to  her,  and  aye  said  he  never  saw 

her  but  in  the  ae  goon,  and  the  ae  bonnot. 

'  Weel,  Jean  dee'd,  and  my  father  bought  the  property.  Sic 
a  redding  up  there  was,  sic  a  through  ither  fowl  house  was  never 
seen.  The  front  room  we  used  for  a  shop,  and  the  back  room  for 
a  bit  parlour.  We  cleaned  it,  and  painted  it,  and  pit  in  improve- 
ments, and  often  my  mother  would  say,  ^'  I  wish  Jean  could  see  sic 
changes,"  or  ^'  Jean  wadna  ken  her  hoose  again." 

'  This  is  no'  a  right  ghost  story,  there  was  nae  rappings. 

*  Weel,  ane  day  I  was  in  the  front  shop  wi'  my  mother.  The 
door  opened,  we  heard  nae  step,  but  in  came  Black  Jean.  I  ran 
and  hid  behind  my  mother,  and  she  turned  white,  and  I  felt  her 
a'  trembling.     My  mother  couldna  speak. 

*  **  I  just  came  to  see  how  a'  going  wi'  ye,"  said  the  woman  : 
her  twa  lang  yellow  teeth  were  shining  in  her  mouth,  and  she  had 
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the  same  auld  goon,  and  the  bonnet  she  aye  wore,  and  the  same 
shawl. 

* "  But  where  do  ye  come  frae  ?  "  said  my  mother,  "  and  wha 
are  ye  seeking  here  ?  " 

*  '*  I  just  come  frae  'yont  the  hill,"  said  the  woman,  *'and  Td 
be  blithe  to  see  Wullie  Lindsay." 

'  There  is  never  a  hill  in  the  place,  and  it*s  no'  the  way  toon 
folks  speak,  but  Black  Jean,  when  she  was  among  the  quick,  was 
a  country  body. 

'  "  Wullie's  no'  in,"  said  my  mother. 

' "  m  just  come  ben,"  said  the  woman,  going  into  the  back 
parlour. 

^  There  were  some  ducks  hanging  in  the  shop,  and  she  noticed 
them. 

* "  Mony  o'  them  I  hae  cookit  in  my  time,"  she  said. 

'  Tea  was  laid  in  the  back  parlour. 

* "  I  would  fine  like  a  cup  o'  tea,'*  she  said,  but  my  mother  was 
trembling  so  that  she  could  not  have  poured  it  out. 

' ''  But  whaur  do  ye  come  frae  ?  "  my  mother  asked  again. 

* "  Just  frae  'yont  the  hill.  That's  no'  your  ain  bairn,"  she 
said,  noticing  me,  "  that  will  be  Lizzy  Ghisholme's  bairn,"  for  my 
mother  was  a  Chisholme,  before  she  was  married  on  my  £Either. 

^  No  mair  was  said,  that  I  mind,  but  she  went  out  through  the 
shop,  and  into  Bobbie  Millar's  that  was  opposite,  and  we  never 
heard  her  foot  &11.  There  was  a  lad  with  Bobbie  in  the  shop, 
that  saw  and  heard  her. 

*  "  God !  it's  Black  Jean ! "  said  Bobbie,  for  he  swore  awfu'. 
*'  For  whom  are  ye  come  here  ?  " 

* "  I  am  come  to  see  Wullie  Lindsay,  just  to  see  how  things 
go  wi'  them." 

*  **  WuUie's  no'  here."  At  that  she  went  out  o'  the  shop,  and 
Bobbie  after  her.  We  socht  her  in  the  street,  and  doon  to  the 
chapel,  and  along  Kirk  Street,  and  doon  Chapel  Street,  but  never 
a  sign  or  a  sough  of  her  could  Bobbie  find.  My  Mher  was  sorry 
that  he  had  been  oot,  he  said  he  would  have  touched  her,  but  her, 
nor  augl)t  like  her,  was  ever  seen  again.' 


That  is  all,  and  it  is  entirely  an  accurate  report,  except  that  I 
have  written  it  in  Scots  more  exaggerated  than  it  was  told  to 
me.  The  narrator  added  anecdotes  all  tending  to  prove  the  im- 
possibility of   mistaking    anyone  else  for  Black    Jean,  whose 
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costume  and  personal  appearance  had  marked  peculiarities.  The 
stepmother,  the  other  tradesman,  who  swore  awfolly,  and  his 
companion  are  all  dead«  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Veal  is  enfoncee^  for  an  ordinary  talkative  phantasm  of  the  dead. 
Had  a  trick  been  played,  it  would  probably  have  been  boasted  of  by 
the  jester ;  besides,  it  was  no  easy  trick  to  play.  Yet  there  were 
two  or  three  very  lively  yomig  ladies  in  the  old  town  twenty  years 
ago.  Knowing  them  as  I  did,  I  think  they  would  have  spoken 
of  their  mystification  if  they  had  performed  one.  So  I  leave  it 
to  the  learned,  only  regretting  that  Black  Jean  did  not  get  her 
cup  of  tea. 


I  don't  think  Black  Jean  was  an  hallucination  of  my  author's 
stepmother,  wired  on  from  her  mind  to  the  child,  and  to  Kobbie 

Millar.     Of  two  things  one :    Black  Jean  was  Miss 

*  dressed  up,'  or  she  came  from  where  we  are  all  going,  from  that 
place  whence  Sir  Walter  Scott  came  to  Skene  of  Kubislaw,  '  from 
'yont  the  hill.' 

A  critic  in  the  Athffaceum^  who  may  be  readily  recognised 
from  internal  evidence,  such  as  citations  of  'Manu,'  has  been 
penning  remarks  on  Mr.  Stevenson's  complete  works.  From 
much  that  he  says  I  do  not  differ,  but  he  does  not  confine  himself 
to  the  essential,  he  diffuses  his  wisdom  over  the  accidental.  He 
has  nearly  as  much  to  say  about  Stevensonians  as  about  Mr. 
Stevenson,  or  even  about  himself,  and  this  invites  comment,  on  a 
wet  day  in  the  Highlands. 

Will  posterity  read  the  author  of  TrecL8\ire  Island  ?  That  is 
the  first  unessential  question.  Probably  posterity  won't.  If  it 
goes  on  at  the  present  rate,  its  own  popular  authors  will  suffice 
for  posterity,  supposing  it  to  retain  the  Art  of  Cadmus.  The 
majority  of  mankind  only  reads  newspapers,  a  small  minority  reads 
the  newest  novels,  a  mere  remnant  reads  literature  above  a  cen- 
tury old.  That  remnant,  if  it  still  exists,  will  probably  read  some 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  it  reads  a  little  of  Steele  even  to  this  day. 
But  a  man's  merit  does  not  depend  on  a  problematic  remnant,  not 
bowing  the  knee  to  Baal,  in  future  ages. 
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The  critic  now  reflects  on  Mr.  Stevenson's  luck  in  being  a 
Scot.  *  Second  to  his  own  fkme,  every  Scot  has  the  feme  of  every 
other  Scot  at  heart/  Vulgar  error !  If  a  Scot  is  harshly  treated, 
it  is  usually  by  brither  Scots.  The  Atkenjamm,  may  praise  him, 
the  Brechva  Cowramt  will  keep  a  rough  tongue  and  an  eye  on  his 
errors.  A  Scot  wrote  Burn&<ynianui  when  Bums's  fame  was 
freshest.  Mr.  Stevenson  himself  was  accused  of  not  having 
Bums's  glory  at  heart.  No  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
But  Caledonian  patriotism  alone  would  not  account  for  Mr. 
Stevenson's  fortune.  ^  In  London  he  had  at  his  feet  a  group  of 
English  press-men,  who  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  great  novelist 
of  the  age,  a  sort  of  sublimated  Walter  Scott.'  Why  did  English- 
men do  that,  if  they  did  it  ?  Probably  because  they  took  pleasure 
in  his  work,  apart  from  local  prejudice.  But  did  they,  as  a  body, 
put  B.  L.  S.  above  Sir  Walter?  Documentary  evidence  would 
here  be  valuable.  I  do  remember  saying  that  I  thought  Alan 
Breck  more  like  a  Highlander  than  Bob  Soy, '  or  words  to  that 
effect.'  This  depends  on  one's  notion  of  what  a  Highlander  is 
like.  It  is  objected  that  Mr.  Stewart  talks  Scots,  and  that  High- 
landers spoke  the  good  English,  when  they  did  not  speak  Gaelic. 
But  Sir  Walter's  Bob  Boy  also  speaks  Scots :  ^  Here  I  stand  that 
hae  slashed  as  hot  a  haggles  as  ony  o'  the  twa  o'  ye,'  and  so  forth. 
Bob  is  here  addressing  Englishmen.  As  &r  as  this  trifle  goes, 
there  is  nothing  to  choose.  If  anybody  ever  called  Kidnapped 
a  greater  novel  than  Roh  Boy  he  obviously  stultified  himself, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  verdict  was  ever  general  among 
English  press-men.  If  it  had  been,  the  feult  had  nothing  to  do 
with  what  is  essential,  the  merits  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  Again. 
'  Stevenson  has  style,'  said  these  loving  brothers  of  the  pen,  '  and 
remember  that  Scott  has  none.'  Certainly  Sir  Walter  often  wrote 
worse  than  most  brothers  of  the  pen — ^that  fact  is  quite  beyond 
possibility  of  doubt.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  insisted  upon.  The 
usual  remarks  on  the  Savile  Club  follow:  a  club  mainly  of 
scientific  men,  I  think,  but  its  iniquity  became  a  fixed  idea  with 
some  brothers  of  the  pen.  Cruy  Fawkes  and  his  friends  were 
regarded  as  conspirators  comparatively  innocent.  This  is  an  un- 
dignified mood  in  a  serious  critic. 

For  the  rest,  it  seems  a  terrible  grievance  that  people  cite 
Jekyll  and  Hyde,  in  place  of  citing '  The  Parables  of  Buddhagosha ' 
or  other  early  sources  of  the  idea  of  man's  double  nature.     The 
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idea  is  of  any  age  70a  please.  I  remember  saying  ^William 
Wilson ! '  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  when  he  told  me  of  his  first  notion  of 
Dr.  Jekyll.  But  *  Jekyll  and  Hyde  *  became  a  kind  of  popular 
by-word.  Buddhagosha  would  need  a  good  deal  of  explanation. 
As  a  Stevensonian  I  see,  we  all  see,  and  saw,  the  faults  of  the 
shilling  parable.  The  physical  side  of  it  is  awkward  and  ugly. 
Jekyll  himself  is  an  odious  kind  of  fellow,  with  a  'bed-side 
manner.'  But  the  stoiy  contains  a  fine  shudder,  and  some  power- 
ful reflections.  I  once  had  a  glimpse  of  a  real  Mr.  Hyde,  unknown 
wholly  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  felt  the  power  with  which  he  drew 
the  situation.  To  say  this  is  not  to  call  the  book  a  classic,  of 
which  we  are  accused.  No  contemporaries  can  dub  a  man  a 
classic.  All  these  charges  appear  to  arise  from  the  accident  that 
a  fine  collected  edition — 'The  Edinburgh  Edition' — of  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  been  published  for  a  small  number  of  amateurs. 
This  was  done,  probably,  as  other  things  of  th<*  sort  are  done, 
because  the  adventurers  thought  it  would  pay  author  and  pub- 
lisher and  please  collectors.  I  prefer  the  shilling  Jekyll,  in  the 
first  edition  :  no  question  of  classics  arises.  In  short,  Mr.  Steven- 
son's writings,  on  the  whole,  gave  me  and  a  number  of  other 
people  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment,  and  that  of  no  common  quality. 
We  did  not  think  Kidnapped  a  model  of  construction :  the  busi- 
ness of  the  miserly  uncle  is  an  antiquated  superfluity.  But  few  good 
stories  are  well  constructed.  Is  Cymheline  a  model  of  construc- 
tion, or  is  Rob  Roy  ?  A  long  life  is  hoped  for  Catriona,  in  David 
Balfour.  She  was  not  the  author's  fsivourite.  His  fsivourite 
was  Miss  Grant  of  Preston  Grange.  Neither  lady  is  a  Diana 
Vernon — '  that  beautiful  and  interesting  female,'  as  Scott  calls  her ; 
but  either  is  on  a  higher  level  than  most  of  the  heroines  in  the 
Waverley  novels,  who  so  entirely  failed  to  interest  their  creator. 


It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  an  attempt  to  '  reckon  up '  Mr. 
Stevenson's  work.  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  has  recently  done  so,  in 
an  interesting  way.  It  were  absurd  to  weigh  the  modem  author 
against  Scott,  physically  one  of  the  strongest  of  men,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  geniuses.  But  Mr.  Stevenson  had  qualities  and 
touches  which  would  have  been  a  desirable  complement  to  the 
genius  of  Scott.  He  had  also  instinct.  He  created  his  James 
More  before  he  saw  those  letters  of  James  which  justify  the  crea- 
tion. He  may  not  be  a  classic,  but  he  was  a  remarkable  writer,  a 
remarkable  personality,  in  his  own  age.     One  would  not  dog- 
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matise  by  calling  him  its  ^  greatest  novelist/  a  rank  which  he 
would  probably  have  assigned  to  Mr.  Meredith.  One  can  scarcely 
call  him  a  novelist  at  all :  he  told  stories :  the  chief  element  of 
novels,  the  love-tale,  he  usually  omitted.  He  fiEiscinated  some 
readers  as  no  one  else  did,  but  he  was  not  popular.  No  consi- 
derable writer,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  thwarted,  more  heavily 
handicapped.  But,  in  criticising  him,  surely  we  must  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  essential,  on  himself  and  his  work,  not  on  his  private 
friends,  English  or  Scotch;  on  old  newspapers;  on  the  Savile 
Club ;  on  the  paper  and  type  of  a  limited  edition,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  separable  accidents.  These  are  already  last  year*8  dead 
leaves ;  ^  there  are  no  birds  in  any  last  year's  nests.'  Reflections 
on  the  partial  criticism  of  friends,  on  local  attachments,  and  so 
forth,  are  very  capable  of  being  retorted,  if  any  Stevensonian 
chooses  to  be  personal  and  to  lose  his  temper.  But '  Flora  will 
keep,'  as  the  modem  Jacobite  song  says,  and  so  will  that  kind  of 
repartee.  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  menace  a  courageous 
critic,  who  says  '  we  refused  to  be  scared  by  Stevenson's  friends 
from  making  certain  strictures.'  Bravery  of  this  calibre  is  always 
respectable.  I  would  rather  imitate  ^  the  usual  kind  and  gentle 
way  of  the  Athenceum.'  This  seems  becoming  in  one  of  these 
'  fervid  and  too  loving  souls '  whom  the  critic  has  ^  an  embarrassiiig 
consciousness  that  he  may  vex  and  hurt.'  Let  him  peg  away ; 
though  we  are  dauntoned,  as  one  of  B.  L.  S.'s  characters  says, 
in  The  Wrong  BoXy  by  *  the  Athenaum — Golly,  what  a  paper ! ' 

To  daufUon  me,  to  daunton  tiM, 
OA,  ken  ye  what  would  daunton  me  f 
Buddhagoeha  and  auld  Manu, 
And  an  unoo*  euUivated  erew^ 
And  the  Savile  Club  gaen  a'  ajee^ 
Oh,  that's  the  thing  to  daunton  me. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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NON    EST  VIVERE,  ^^ 
^    SED  VALERE  VITA. 

mi^lTMfJitT  fCKHi  bwl th  life  I^dcckiq «  k  bur d p n   >- f> e  thonMods •adoM  ladiflnent  baftlth.  loss  of  ncr^e 
▼*      fare*.  lo«*r«d  vllftlltJ^K  that  inlifht  eaciUy  ti«  u?f  "       "  -  —  ...     — _        —  . -- 


nol  m  qiuok  xntdleJue,  t>ut  a  ^oll-ktiowb  prct4rLiLiLoa,  which  has  for  many  yean  boen  largalT  pr«- 
«arlib«d  br  lh«  madlul  pTofMaloa  for  influeniiL.  t-leeplenneas.  Brain  ikilgae.  PhTiloal  Breakdown. 
kawemlm,  and  NsuraLi^i.     It  nlio  rolle^vtH  llroncMUe,  aadi8ahannleaBplek-m»>ap.    Facte  speak  tor 


tlwDMiTfie— Itaa  ulM  o(  UnM  r  Wibe  Is  iHi«^  vi^ri'  tlx  Umea  largrr  than  in  18M,  and  thte  was  mostly 
4as  to  ihm  prsHf  ^pUoDn  oi  tho  tloetam.  AaoUici'  r^-ason  for  popularity  Is  that  nothing  is  claimed  for 
l\  Uiat  has  nob  b««D  abujidpuiUt  uror«rJ  In  prvtiK'f^.  therefore  no  disappointments.  It  la  marreUoos 
bow  quleklj  It  reitore«  ihtt  vltkl  torct^m  anil  \ct  has  absolutely  no  oad  after^elleets.  A  Tory  few 
glusH  wur  PFOT4  iti  vmLjo.  Tbu  rnEuiL  ithirL  KLlways  follows  the  successfol  inteodoctloa  ol  an 
artkl«  or  aj3d<#ublfld  raef  Lt  Lb  that  n  hD^L  q1  t n. J ti^ Lions,  said  to  he  better  and  cheaper,  are  pressed  oo 
\te  pQbljfi,  with  moHt  uttplaafeBJit  riMiLLlE^  u<  t nj rehssers.  It  Is.  therefore,  necosaary  to  Insist  on 
havinij  HaJl  a  with  thti  Itwi  KB>wtoiia  I  fade  Hart,  which  la  the  oaly  gaarantee  of  its  tfanolneneaa. 

Sold  by  Wine  Merehants  and  Licensed  Chemists  and  Groeeps,  2/-  and  8/6  per  bottle. 
Proprietors:  8TBPHBN  SMITH  ft  CO.,  liimlted.  Bow,  London. 


BUTTER  -  SCOTCH 

l^e  Celebrated  Sweet  fivChUdnn). 


imiiiViLH:^ 


BAKIN6 
TOWDEBj 


BEST  THm- 

SINDIilRjSESTl 
SALE 
IN  THE     ,^   ^  ,  ,  ^ 

V/OF^LD,  nVEGOLDMEDAlSAWAROail 


♦   *♦ 


FOR    ITCHING,    FACE    SPOTS,    ECZEMA. 


-J 


CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL'S 

PURE  MALT  VINEGAR.  PICKLES,  SAUCES, 
JAMS.  SOUPS.  AND  POTTED  MEATS 

ARE  SOLD  BY  GROCERS  AND  STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


-^.-^ 


.  illi, 

3  2044   092   676   741 


